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PREFACE. 


TT  IS  a  queftion  whether  modern  hiftory  has  any  thing  more  curious  to  offer  to 
-^  the  attention  of  the  politician,  than  the  progrefs  and  rivalfhip  of  the  French 
and  Englifli  empires,  from  the  miniftry  of  Colbert  to  the  revolution  in  France. 
In  the  courfe  of  thofe  130  years,  both  have  figured  with  a  degree  of  fplendour 
that  has  attraded  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  refources  of  thefe  nations,  is 
the  intereft  which  the  world  in  general  takes  in  the  maxims  of  political  oeco- 
nomy  by  which  they  have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  far  the  fyftem  of 
that  oeconomy  has  influenced  agriculture,  manufadlures,  commerce,  and  public 
felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiry  of  no  flight  importance ;  and  fo  many  books  have 
been  compofed  on  the  tieory  of  thefe,  that  the  public  can  hardly  think  that  time 
mifemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the  practice. 

The  fiirvey  which  I  made,  fome  years  paft,  of  the  agriculture  of  England  and 
Ireland  (the  minutes  of  which  I  publiflied  under  the  title  of  ^ours),  was  fuch  a 
flep  towards  underfl:anding  the  fl:ate  of  our  hufljandry  as  I  fhall  not  prefume 
to  chara<flerife ;  there  are  but  few  of  the  European  nations  that  do  not  read 
thefe  Tours  in  their  own  language;  and,  notwithftanding  all  their  ^ults  and 
deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regretted,  that  no  fimilar  defcription  of  France 
could  be  reforted  to,  either  by  the  farmer  or  the  politician.  Indeed  it  could  not 
but  be  lamented,  that  this  vaft  kingdom,  which  has  fo  much  figured  in  hiflx)ryn 
were  likely  to  remain  another  century  unknown,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  circum- 
fiances  that  are  the  objedls  of  my  inquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years  have 
paflTed,  including  one  of  the  mofl:  adive  and  confpicuous  reigns  upon  record,  in 
which  the  French  power  and  refources,  thiDUgh  much  overftrained,  were  for- 
midable to  Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  thofe  refources  founded  on 
the  permanent  bafis  of  an  enlightened  agriculture  ?  How  far  on  the  more  infe- 
cure  fupport  of  manufadures  and  commerce  ?  How  hr  have  wealth  and  power 
and  exterior  fplendour,  from  whatever  caufe  they  may  have  arifen,  refledlcd 
back  upon  the  people  the  profperity  they  implied  ?  Very  curious  inquiries ; 
yet  refolved  infufl5ciently  by  thole  whofe  political  reveries  are  fpun  by  their  fire- 
fides,  or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe  in  pofl:-chaifes.  A 
man  who  is  not  praftically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to  make 
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thofe  inquiries;  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to  difcriminate  the  circumftances  pro- 
dudtive  of  mifery,  from  thofe  which  generate  the  felicity  of  a  people;  an  affer- 
tion  that  will  not  appear  paradoxical,  to  thofe  who  have  attended  clofely  to  thefe 
fubjefts.  At  the  fame  time,  the  mere  agriculturift,  who  makes  fuch  journies, 
fees  little  or  nothing  of  the  connexion  between  the  pradlice  in  the  fields,  and  the 
refourc^s  of  the  empire ;  of  combinations  that  take  place  between  operations 
apparently  unimportant,  and  the  general  intereft  of  thcftate;  combinations  fo 
curious,  as  to  convert,  in  fome  cafes,  well  cultivated  fields  into  fcenes  of  mi- 
fery, and  accuracy  of  hufbandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weakncfs.  Thefe 
arc  fubjeds  that  never  will  be  underftood  from  the  fpeculations  of  the  mere 
farmer,  or  the  mere  politician ;  they  demand  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  the  in- 
vcftigation  of  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice ;  from 
the  love  of  fyftem,  and  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clofets  of 
{peculators  alone.  God  forbid  that  I  fliould  be  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  fuppofing 
myfelf  thus  endowed  !  I  know  too  well  the  contrary ;  and  have  no  other  pre- 
tjcnfion  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a  work,  than  that  of  having  reported  the  agri- 
culture of  England  with  fome  little  fuccefs.  Twenty  years  experience,  fince 
that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  lefs  qualified  for  fimilar  exertions  at 
prefcnt. 

The  clouds  that,  for  four  or  five  years  paft,  have  indicated  a  change  in  the 
political  iky  of  the  French  hemifpherc,  and  which  have  fince  gathered  to  fo  An- 
gular a  ftorm,  have  rendered  it  yet  more  intcrefting,  to  know  what  France  was 
previoufly  to  any  change.  It  would  indeed  have  been  matter  of  aftonifhment, 
ijf  monarchy  had  rifcn,  and  had  fet  in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom  having 
had  any  examination  profefl!edly  agricultural. 

.  The  ciindid  reader  will  not  expedt,  from  the  regifters  of  a  traveller,  that  mi- 
nute analyfis  of  common  pradice,  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  give,  who  refides 
Ipmc  months,  or  years,  confined  to  one  fpot ;  twenty  men,  employed  during 
twenty  years,  would  not  effedt  it ;  and  fuppofing  it  done,  not  one  thoulandth 
part  of  their  labours  Would  be  worth  a  perulal.  Some  fingularly  enlightened 
diftrids  merit  fuch  attention  i  but  the  number  of  them,  in  any  country^  is  in- 
confidcrable ;  and  the  pradices  that  deferve  fuch  a  ftudy,  perhaps,  ftill  fewer  : 
to  know  that  unenlightened  pradices  exift,  and  want  improvement,  is  the  chief 
knowledge  that  is  of  ufe  to  convey;  and  this  rather  for  the  ftatefman  than  the 
former.  No  reader,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  my  fituation,  will  exped:,  in  this 
work,  what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  neceifary  to  produce— of  fuch 
I  had  none  to  exert,  and  could  combat  difficulties  with  no  other  arms  than  un- 
remitted attention,  and  unabating  induftry.  Had  my  aims  been  fcconded  by 
that  fuccefs  in  life,  which  gives  energy  to  effort,  and  vigour  to  purfuit,  the  work 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  public  eye ;  but  fuch  fuccefs  mufl,  in  this 
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kingdom,  be  fooner  looked  for  in  any  other  path  than  in  that  of  the  plough  ;  the 
non  ullus  aratro  dignus  bonos^  was  not  more  applicable  to  a  period  of  confafion 
and  bloodfhed  at  Rome,  than  to  one  of  peace  and  luxury  in  England. 

One  circumftance  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  becaufe  it  will  (hew,  that 
whatever  faults  the  cnfuing  pages  contain,  ihey  do  not  flow  from  apy  prefump- 
tive  exped:ation  of  fuccefs :  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much  more 
popular  than  myfelf:  when  the  publifher  agreed  to  run  the  hazard  of  printing 
thefe  papers,  and  fome  progrefs  being  made  in  the  journal,  the  whole  MS.  was. 
put  into  the  com pofi tor's  hand  to  be  examined,  if  there  were  a  fufficiency  for  a 
volume  of  fixty  (heets  5  he  found  enough  prepared  for  the  prcfs  to  fill  140 :  and 
I  aflure  the  reader,  that  the  fucceffive  employment  of  ftnking  out  and  mutilating 
more  than  the  half  of  what  I  bad  written,  was  executed  with  more  indiiference 
than  regret,  even  though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  feveral  chapters,  ypon  which 
I  had  taken  confidcrable  pains.  The  publiflier  would  have  printed  the  whole ;  but 
whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  author,  he  ought  at  leafl  to  be  exempted 
from  the  imputation  of  an  undue  confidence  in  the  public  favour;  fince,  to  ex- 
punge was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to  compofe. — So  much  depended  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  work  on  accurate  figures,  that  I  did  not  care  to  truft  to  myfclf^^ 
but  employed  a  fchoolmafter,  vvho  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  arithmeti- 
cian, for  examining  the  calculations,  and  I  hope  he  has  not  let  any  material  er« 
rors  efcape  him. 

The  revolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  critical  fubjed,  but  too  im- 
portant to  be  negledlcd ;  the  details  I  have  given,  and  the  reflections  I  have 
ventured,  will,  I  truft,  be  received  with  candour,  by  thofc  who  confider  how 
many  authors,  of  no  inconfiderable  ability  and  reputation,  have  failed  on  that 
difficult  theme  :  the  courfe  I  have  fleered  is  fo  removed  from  extremes,  that  I 
can  hardly  hope  for  the  approbation  of  more  than  a  few;  and  I  may  apply  to 
myfelf,  in  this  inftancc,  the  words  of  Swift : — **  I  have  the  ambition,  common  * 
with  other  reafoners,  to  wifh  at  leafl  that  both  parties  may  think  me  in  the  right*, 
but  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wi(h  (hould  be,  that  both  might  think 
me  in  the  wrong ;  which  I  would  under fland  as  an  ailiple  juftification  of  my- 
felf, and  a  furc  ground  to  believe  that  I  have  proceeded  at  leafl  with  impar- 
tiality, and  perhaps  with  truth.*' 
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TRAVELS,       &c. 


THERE  are  two  methods  of  writing  travels ;  to  regifter  the  journey  itfellv 
or  the  refult  of  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head 
arc  to  be  clafled  all  thofe  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The 
latter  ufually  falls  into  the  fhape  of  eflays  on  diftindl  fubjedls.  Of  the  former 
method  of  compofing,  almoft  every  book  of  modern  travels  is  an  example. 
Of  the  latter,  the  admirable  eflays  of  my  valuable  friend  Mr.  ProfeflTor  Sy- 
monds,  upon  Italian  agriculture,  are  the  moft  perfedl  fpeciqjens. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  what  form  is  adopted  by  a  man  of  real  genius  ; 
he  will  make  any  form  ufeful,  and  any  information  interefting.  But  for  per- 
fonsof  more  moderate  talents,,  it  is  of  confequence  to  confider  the  circum- 
fiances  for  and  againft  both  thefe  modes. 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility ;  and,  of  courfc,  more  weight.  A  traveller  who  thus  regifters  his 
obfervations  is  detedled  the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  feen.  He  is 
precluded  from  giving  ftudied  or  elaborate  remarks  upon  infufficient  foundations : 
If  he  fees  little,  he  muft  regifter  little  :  if  he  has  few  good  opportunities  of  be- 
ing well  informed,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  obferve  it,  and  will  be  induced 
to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the  fources  of  them  appear  to  deferve  r 
if  he  pafles  fo  rapidly  through  a  country  as  neceflarily  to  be  no  judge  of  what  he 
fees,  the  reader  knows  it :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of  little  or  no  moment 
with  private  views  or  for  private  buGnefs,  the  circumftance  is  feen ;  and  thus 
the  reader  has  the  fatisfacSion  of  being  as  fafe  from  impolition  either  defignedor 
involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit :  all  which  advantages  arc 
wanted  in  the  other  method, 
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But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  fome  weighty  inconveniences ; 
among  thefe  the  principal  is,  the  prolixity  to  which  a  diary  generally  leads ;  the 
very  mode  of  writing  almoft  making  it  inevitable.  It  neceflarily  caufes  repeti- 
tions of  the  fame  fubjeds  and  the  fame  ideas ;  and  that  furely  muft  be  deemed 
no  inconfiderable  fault,  when  one  employs  many  words  to  fay  what  might  be 
better  faid  in  a  few.  Another  capital  objedlion  is,  that  fubjedts  of  importance, 
inftead  of  being  treated  de  fuite  for  illuftration  or  comparifon,  are  given  by  fcraps 
as  received,  without  order,  and  without  connexion  ;  a  mode  which  leflens  the 
effedl  of  writing,  and  deflroys  much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  compofing  eflays  on  the  principal  objedls  that  have  been  obferved, 
that  is,  giving  the  refult  of  travels  and  not  the  travels  themfelves,  there  is  this 
obvious  and  great  advantage,  that  the  fubjedls  thus  treated  are  in  as  complete  a  ftate 
of  combination  and  illuftration  as  the  abilitiesof  the  author  can  make  them;  the 
matter  comes  with  full  force  and  efFedt.  Another  admirable  circumftance  is 
brevity;  for  by  thercjedion  of  all  ufelefs  details,  the  reader  has  nothing  before 
him  but  what  tends  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  fubjed  :  of  the  difadvantages, 
I  need  not  fpeak ;  they  are  fufficiently  noted  by  (hewing  the  benefits  of  the  diary 
form ;  for  proportionably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one,  will  clearly  be  the  difad- 
vantages of  the  other. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  contre^  I  think  that  it  is  not  impradicable  in 
my  peculiar  cafe  to  retain  the  benefits  of  both  thefe  plans. 

With  one  leading  and  predominant  objed  in  view,  namely  agriculture,  I  have 
conceived  that  I  might  throw  each  fubjed  of  it  into  diftind  chapters,  retaining 
all  the  advantages  which  arifefrom  compofing  the  refult  only  of  my  travels. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatever  fatisfadion  flows  from  the 
diary  form,  the  obfervations  which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  pafi!ed  ;  and  upon  the  manners,  cuftoms,  amufements,  towns,  roads, 
feats,  &c.  may,  without  injury,  be  given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  fatisfy  the 
reader  in  all  thofe  points,  with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, for  the  reafons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and  executed  the  work  I 
now  oflfer  to  the  public. 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  well  as  moving  amongft  rocks  and  rivers,  hath 
its  difficulties.  When  I  had  traced  my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  re- 
jeded,  without  mercy,  a  variety  of  little  circumftances  relating  to  myfelf  only, 
and  of  converfations  with  various  perfons  which  I  had  thrown  upon  paper  for 
the  amufement  of  my  family  and  intimate  friends.  For  this  1  was  remonftrated 
with  by  a  perfon,  of  whofe  judgment  I  think  highly,  as  having  abfolutely  fpoiled 
my  diary,  by  expunging  •the  very  pafi!ages  that  would  beft  pleafe  the  mafs  of 
common  readers;  in  a  word,  that  I  muft  give  up  the  journal  plan  entirely,  or 
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let  It  go  as  It  was  written.— To  treat  the  public  like  a  friend,  let  them  fee  all,  and 
truft  to  their  candour  for  forgiving  trifles.  He  reafoned  thus :  Depend  on  it^ 
Toung^  that  tbofe  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment^  are  more  likely  to  pie afe  than  what 
you  ivill  now  produce  coolly j  with  the  idea  of  reputation  in  your  head  :  whatever  you 
Jlrike  out  will  he  what  is  mofl  interefting^for  you  will  be  guided  by  the  importance  of 
thefuhjedly  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  conjideration  that  pleafesfo  much  as  a  car  ch- 
iefs and  eafy  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  which  every  man  exercifes  mojl  when  he 
does  not  compofefor  theprefs.  That  I  am  right  in  this  opinion  you  yourfe If  afford  a 
proof  Tour  tour  of  Ireland  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  is  one  of  the  beji  accounts  of  a 
country  I  have  read,  yet  it  had  no  great  fuccefs.  Why?  Becaife  the  chief  part  of  it 
is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  confult,  nobody  will  read. 
If,  therefore,  you  print  your  journal  at  all,  print  it  fo  as  to  be  read-,  or  rejeSl  the 
method  entirely,  and  confine  yourfelj  tofet  difjertations.  Remember  the  travels  of 
Dr.  —  and  Mrs.  — — ,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  onefingle  im^ 
portant  idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  applaufe ;  nay,  the  bagatelles  of  Baretti^ 
amongfi  the  Spanijh  muleteers,  were  read  with  avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  induced  ;ne  to  follow 
his  advice  5  in  confequence  of  which,  I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the 
public,  juft  as  it  was  written  on  the  fpot :  requefting  my  reader,  if  much  fhould 
be  found  of  a  trifling  nature,  to  pardon  it,  from  a  reflection,  that  the  chief  ob- 
je(ft  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may 
at  once  have  recourfe,  if  he  wifli  to  attend  only  to  fubjeds  of  a  more  important 
chara<fler. 


JOURNAL. 


May  15,  1787. 

T^HE  ftreight  that  feparates  England,  fo  fortunately  for  her,  from 
^  'all  the  reft  of  the  world,  muft  be  croflfed  many  times  before  a  tra- 
veller ceafes  to  be  furprifed  at  the  fudden  and  univerfal  change  that  furrounds 
him  on  landing  at  Calais.  The  fcene,  the  people,  the  language,  every  object 
is  new;  and  in  thofe  circumftances  in  which  there  is  moft  refemblance,  a 
difcriminating  eye  finds  little  difficulty  in  difcovering  marks  of  diftindion. 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  fait  marfh,  worked  by  Monf.  Mouron  of  this 
town,  occaiioned  my  acquaintance  fome  time  ago  with  that  gentleman ;  and  I 
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had  found  him  too  weH  informed,  upon  various  important  ohjcds,  not  to  nncvr 
it  with  plcafure.  I  fpent  an  agreeable  and  inftrudtive  evening  at  his  houfc.— 
165  miles. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  fo  fatigued  my  mare,  that  I 
thought  it  neceffary  for  her  to  reft  one  day;  but  this  morning  I  left  Calais. 
For  a  f?w  miles  the  country  refembles  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  i  gentle 
hills,  with  fome  inclofures  around  the  houfes  in  the  vales,  and  a  diftant  range 
of  wood.  The  country  is  the  fame  to  Boulogne.  Towards  that  town,  1  was 
pleafed  to  find  many  feats  belonging  to  people  who  refide  there.''  How  often 
are  falfe  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report !  I  imagined  that  nobody  but 
farmers  and  labourers  in  France  Jived  in  the  country ;  and  the  firft  ride  I  take 
in  that  kingdom  fhews  me  a  fcore  of  country  feats.     The  road  excellent. 

Boulogne  is  not  an  ugly  town;  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the  upper  part  the 
view  is  beautiful,  though  low  water  in  the  river  would  not  let  me  fee  it  to 
advantage.  It  is*  well  known  that  this  place  has  long  been  the  refort  of  great 
numbers  of  perfons  from  England,  whofe  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  extravagance 
in  life,  have  made  a  refidence  abroad  more  agreeable  than  at  home.  It  is  eafy 
-.  td  fuppofe  that  they  here  find  a  /eve/  of  fociety  that  tempts  them  to  herd  in  the 
famejplace.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapncfs,  for  it  is  rather  dear.  The  mixture 
of  French  and  Englifh  women  makes  an  odd  appearance  in  the  ftreets ;  the 
latter  are  dreffed  in  their  own  fafhion ;  but  the  French  heads  are  all  without 
hats,  with  clofe  caps,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches 
to  the  feet.  The  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  flourifhing  :  the  buildings 
good,  and  in  repair,  with  fome  modern  ones ;  perhaps  as  fure  a  teft  of  profpc- 
rity  as  any  other.  They  are  raifing  alfo  a  new  church,  on  a  large  and  ex- 
penfive  fcale.  The  place  on  the  whole  is  chearful,  and  the  environs  pleafing; 
and  the  fea-fhore  is  a  flat  ftrand  of  firm  fand  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  The 
^  high  land  adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by  thofe  who  have  not  already  feen  the 
petrification  of  clay;  it  is  found  in  the  ftoney  and  argilaceous  ftate,  juft  as  what 
I  defcribed  at  Harwich.     {Anna/s  of  Agrtcu/ture^  vol.  vi.  p.  218.)— 24  miles. 

The  18th.  The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
is  a  pleafing  landfcape ;  the  river  meanders  in  the  vale,  and  fpreads  in  a  fine  reach 
under  the  town,  jufl  before  it  falls  into  the  fea,  which  opens  between  two  high 
lands,  one  of  which  backs  the  town. — The  view  wants  only  wood ;  for  if  the 
hills  had  more,  fancy  could  fcarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  fcene.  The  country 
improves,  more  inclofed,  and  fome  parts  flrongly  rcfembling  England.  Some 
fine  meadows  about  Bonbrie,  and  feveral  chateaus.  I  am  not  profeffedly  in  this 
diary  on  hufbandry,  but  muft  juft  obfcrve,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  country 
is  good ;  com  miferable  and  yellow  with  weeds^  yet  all  fummer  fallowed  with  loft 
attention.    On  the  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  trees 
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turn  their  heads  from  it,  {horn  of  their  foliage :  it  is  not  therefore  to  the  S.  W. 

;ailone  that  we  fliould  attribute  this  efFedl.— If  the  French  have  not  hufbandry  to 

ihcw  us,  they  have  roads ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  kept  in  more  gar- 

_den  order,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprATion,  than  that  v^hich  paffcs  through  a  fine 

\vood  of  Monf.  Ncuvillier*s ;   and  indeed  for  the  whole  way  from  Samer  it  is 

^wonderfully  formed  :  a  vaft  caufeway,  with  hills  -  cut  to  level  vales ;  which 

would  fill  me  with  admiration,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  abominable 

4:orveh,  that  make  me  commiferate  the  oppreffed  farmers,  from  whofe  extorted 

Jabour,  this  magnificence  has  been  wrung.     Women  gathering  grafs  and  weeds 

by  hand  in  the  woods  for  their  cDws  is  a  trait  of  poverty. 

Pafs  turberries,  near  Montreuil,  like  thofe  at  Newbury.  The  walk  round  the  • 
ramparts  of  that  town  is  pretty :  the  little  gardens  in  the  baftions  below  are  An- 
gular. The  place  has  many  English ;  for  what  purpofe  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
for  it  is  unenlivened  by  thofe  circumftances  that  render  towns  pleafant.  In  a 
ihort  converfation  with  an  Engli(h  family  returning  iiome,  the  lady,  who  is 
young,  and  I  conjedtiire  agreeable,  afifured  me  I  (hould  find  the  court  of  Verr 
iailles  amazingly  fplendid.  Oh  !  how  (he  loved  France  !— and  (hould  regret 
going  to  England  if  (he  did  not  expeA  fpon  to  return.  As  (he  had  croiTed  the 
kingdom  of  France,  I  a(kcd  her  what  part  of  it  pleafed  her  beft  i  the  anfwer' 
was,  fuch  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would  be  fure  to  utter,  "  Oh  !  Paris  and  Ver- 
faillcs."  Her  hu(hand,  who  is  not  fo  young,  faid  **  Touraine."  It  is  probable, 
that  a  farmer  lis  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  the  huf* 

band  than  of  the  lady,  notwithftanding  her  charms. 24  miles. 

The  19th.  Dined,  or  rather  (larved,  at  Bernay,  where  for  the  firft  time  I  met 
with  that  wine  of  whofe  ill  fame  I  had  heard  fo  much  in  England,  that  of  bet- 
ing worfe  than  fmall  beer.  No  fcattered  farm-houfes  in  this  part  of  Picardy, 
all  being  colle£ted  in  villages  which  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try, as  it  is  inconvenient  to  its  cultivation.  To  Abbeville,  unpleafant,  nearly 
flat ;  and  though  there  are  many  and  great  woods,  yet  they  are  uninterefting* 
Pafs  the  new  chalk  chateau  of  Monf.  St.  Maritan,  who,  had  he  been  in 
England,  would  not  have  built  a  good  houfe  in  that  fituation,  nor  have  pro« 
jedled  his  walls  like  thofe  of  an  alms-houfe. 

^  Abbeville  is  faid  to  containr  22,000  fouls  i  it  is  old,  and  difagreeably  built ; 
many  of  the  houfes  of  wood,  with  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to 
have  fccn  5  their  brethren  in  England  have  been  long  ago  demolifljed.  Viewed 
the  m^ufadlure  of  Van  Robais,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  of 
which  Voltaire  and  others  have  fpoken  fo  much.  I  had  many  enquiries  con- 
cerning wool  and  woollens  to  make  here ;  and,  in  converfation  with  the  manu- 
fadturers,  found  them  great  politicians,  condemning  with  violence  the  new 

commercial  treaty  with  England.*— — 30  miles« 

The 
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The  21  ft.  It  IS  the  fame  flat  and  unpleafing  country  to  FHxcourt.— 15  miles. 
The22d.  Poverty  and  poor  crops  to  Amiens  5  women  are  now  ploughing 
with  a  pair  of  horfes  to  fow  barley.  The  difference  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  two 
nations  is  in  nothing  more  ftriking  than  in  the  labours  of  the  fex ;  in  England, 
it  is  very  little  that  they  will  do  in  the  fields  except  to  glean  and  make  hay ;  the  ^ 
firft  is  a  party  of  pilfering,  and  the  fecond  of  pleafure  :  in  France,  they  plough 
and  fill  the  dung-cart.  Lombardy  poplars  fecm  to  have  been  introduced  here 
about  the  fame  time  as  in  England. 

Picquigny  has  been  the  fcene  of  a  remarkable  tranfadion,  that  does  great  ho- 
nour to  the  tolerating  fpirit  of  the  French  nation.  Monf.  Col  mar,  a  Jew, 
bought  the  feignory  and  eftate,  including  the  vifcounty  of  Amiens,  of  the 
Duke  of  Chaulnes,  by  virtue  of  which  he  appoints  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens.  The  bifliop  refifted  his  nomination,  and  it  was  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whofe  decree  was  in  favour  of  Monf.  Col- 
mar.  TKe  immediate  feignory  of  Picquigny,  but  without  its  dependences,  is 
refold  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 

At  Amiens,  view  the  cathedral,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Englifli ;  it  is  very 
large,  and  beautifully  light  and  decorated.  They  are  fitting  it  up  in  black 
drapery,  and  a  great  canopy,  with  illuminations  for  the  burial  of  the  Prince  de 
Tingry,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  whofc  ftation  is  here.  To  view 
this  was  an  objedt  among  the  people,  and  crouds  were  at  each  door.  I  was  re- 
fufed  entrance,  but  fome  officers  being  admitted,  gave  orders  that  an  Englifti 
gentleman  without  fhould  be  let  in,  and  I  was  called  back  from  fome  didance 
and  defired  very  politely  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  know  at  firft  that  I  was  an 
Engliftiman.  Thefe  are  but  trifles,  but  they  ftiew  liberality ;  and  it  is  fair  to  re- 
port them.  If  an  Engliftman  receives  attentions  in  France,  becaufe  he  is  an 
Englijhman^  what  return  ought  to  be  made  to  a  Frenchman  in  England,  is 
fufficiently  obvious.  The  chateau  d'^au,  or  machine  for  fupplying  Amiens  with 
water,  is  worth  viewing ;  but  plates  only  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  town 
abounds  with  woollen  manufactures.  I  converfed  with  fcveral  mifters,  who  un- 
ited entirely  with  thofc  of  Abbeville  in  condemning  the  treaty  of  commerce.—^ 
15  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Brcteuil  the  country  is  divcrfifid!,  woods  every  where  in  fight 
the  wholejourney.— — 21  miles. 

The  24th.  A  flat  and  unintcrcfting  chalky  country  continues  almoft  to 
Clermont;  where  it  improves;  is  hilly  and  has  wood.  The  view  of  the 
town,  as  foon  as  the  dale  is  feen,  with  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames's  plantations,  is 
pretty.— —24  miles. 

The  25th.     The  environs  of  Clermont  arc  pifturefque.     The  hills  about 
Liancourt  are  pretty  i  and  fprcad  with  a  fort  of  cultivation  I  had  never  fcen  be- 
fore. 
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fbfe,  a  mixture  of  vineyard  (for  here  the  vines  firft  appear) ;  garden,  and  corn, 
A  piece  of  wheat ;  a  fcrap  of  lucerne ;  a  patch  of  clover  or  vetches  ;  a  bit  of 
vines ;  with  cherry,  and  other  fruit-trees  fcattered  among  all,  and  the  whole 
cultivated  with  the  fpade  :  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance,  but  muft  form  a  poor 
fydem  of  trifling. 

Chantilly  I — magnificence  is  its  reigning  charadler  ;  it  is  never  loft.  There 
IS  not  tafte  or  beauty  enough  to  foften  it  into  milder  features  :  all  but  the  cha- 
teau is  great  5,?ind  there  is  fomething  impofing  in  that,  except  the  gallery  of  the 
Great  Conde's  battle,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  which  is  rich  in  very 
fine  fpccimcns,  moft  advantageoufly  arranged,  it  contains  nothing  that  demands 
particular  notice ;  nor  is  tlyere  one  room  which  in  England  would  be  called  large. 
The  ftablc  is  truly  great,  and  exceeds  very'much  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  fcen.  It  is  580  feet  long,  and  40  bfoad,  and  is  fometimes  filled  with 
240  Engli/h  horfes.  I  had  been  fo  acpuftomed  to  the  imitation  in  water,  of  the 
waving  and  irregular  lines  of  nature,  that  I  came  to  Chantilly  prepofleflTed 
againft  the  idea  of  a  canal ;  but  the  view  of  one  here  is  ftriking,  and  had  the  ef- 
fect which  magnificent  fcenes  imprefs.  It  arifes  from  extent,  and  from  the 
right  lines  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  regularity  of  the  objeds  in  view^  It 
is  Lord  Kaimes,  I  think,  who  fays^  the  part  of  the  garden  contiguous  to  the 
houfe  fliould  partake  of  the  regularity  of  the  building ;  with  much  magnifi- 
cence about  a  place,  this  is  almoft  unavoidable.  The  efFe<5t  here,  however,  is 
lefifened  by  the  parterre  before  the  caftle,  in  which  the  divifions  and  the  dimi- 
nutive jets-d'eau  are  not  of  a  fize  to  correfpond  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  canal.  The  menagerie  is  very  pretty,  and  exhibits  a  prodigious  variety  of 
domeftic  poultry,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  one  of  the  beft  objedls  to  which 
a  menagerie  can  be  applied ;  thefe,  and  the  Corfican  ftag,  had  all  my  attention* 
The  bameau  contains  an  imitation  of  an  Englifh  garden  i  the  tafte  is  but  juft 
introduced  into  France,  fo  that  it  will  not  ftand  a  critical  examination.  The 
moft  Englifti  idea  I  fawMs  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ftables ;  it  is  large,  of  a 
good  verdure,  and  well  kept ;  proving  clearly  that  they  may  have  as  fine  lawns 
in  the  north  of  France  as  in  England.  The  labyrinth  is  the  only  complete  one  I 
have  feen,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  fee  another :  it  is  in  gardening  what  a 
rebus  is  in  poetry.  In  the  Sylvac  are  many  very  fine  and  fcarce  plants.  I  wifli 
thofe  perfons  who  view  Chantilly,  and  are  fond  of  fine  trees  would  not  forget 
to  afk  for  the  great  beech  ;  this  is  the  fineft  I  ever  (aw ;  ftrait  as  an  arrow,  and, 
as  I  gucfs,  not  lefs  than  80  or  90  feet  high  ;  40  feet  to  the  firft  branch,  and  12 
feet  diameter  at  five  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  all  refpcdts  one  ^f  the  fineft 
trees  that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  Two  others  are  near  it,  but  not  equal  to 
this  fuperb  one.  The  foreft  around  Chantilly,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  is  immcnfc,  fpreading  far  and  wide  5   the  Paris  road  crofles  it  for  ten 

miles. 
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miles^  which  is  its  leaft  extent.  They  fay  the  capitainerie,  or  paramountfhip, 
is  above  loo  miles  in  circumference.  That  is  to  fay,  all  the  inhabitants  for  that 
extent  are  peftered  with  game,  without  permiffion  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  to  give 
one  man  diverfion.     Ought  not  thefe  capitaineries  to  be  extirpated  ? 

At  Luzarch,  I  found  that  my  mare,  from  illnefs,  would  travel  no  fur- 
ther; French  ftables,  which  are  covered  dung-hills,  and  the  careleflhefs  of 
gargons  d'ecuriesy  an  execrable  fet  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold'.  I  therefore 
left  her  to  fend  for  from  Paris,  and  went  thither  poft ;  by  which  experiment 
I  found  that  porting  in  France  is  much  worfe,  and  even,  upon  the  whole,  dearer 
than  in  England.  Being  in  a  poft-chaife  I  travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  travel- 
lers in  poft-chaifes  do,  that  is  to  fay,  kno^ying  little  or  nothing.  The  laft  ten 
ipiiles  I  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of  carriages  which  near  Lon- 
don impede  the  traveller.  I  watched  in  vain ;  for  the  road,  quite  to  the  gates, 
is,  on  comparifon,  a  perfedl  defert.  So  many  great  roads  join  here,  that  I  fup- 
pofe  this  muft:  be  accidental.  The  entrance  ha6  nothing  magnificent ;  ill  built 
and  dirty.  To  get  to  the  Rue  de  Varenne  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  I  had  the 
whole  city  to  crofs,  and  pafTed  it  by  narrow,  ugly,  and  crouded  ftreets. 

At  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld  I  found  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  and  his 
fons,  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Count  Alexander,  with  my  excel- 
lent friend  Monfieur  de  Lazowfki,  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing 
in  Suffolk.  They  introduced  me  to  the  Duchefs  D'Eftiffac,  mother  of  the  Duke 
of  Liancourt,  and  to  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  The  agreeable  reception  and 
friendly  attentions  I  met  with  from  all  this  liberal  family  were  well  calculated  to 
give  me  the  moft  favourable  impreffion    *    *   *    *    *. 42  miles. 

The  26th.  So  fhort  a  time  had  I  paffed  before  in  France,  that  the  fcene 
is  totally  new  to  me.  Till  we  have  been  accuftomcd  to  travelling,  we  have 
a  propenfity  to  ftare  at  and  admire  every  thing — and  to  be  on  the  fearch  for  no- 
velty, even  in  circumftances  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  it.  I  have 
been  upon  the  full  filly  gape  to  find  out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if 
a  ftreet  in  Paris  could  be  compofed  of  any  thing  but  houfes,  or  houfes  formed  of 
any  thing  but  brick  or  ftone— or  that  the  people  in  them,  not  being  Englifh, 
would  be  walking  on  their  heads.  I  fliall  fliake  of  this  folly  as  fart:  as  I  can,  and 
bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  charafter  and  difpofition  of  the  nation.  Such 
views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the  little  circumftances  which  fometimes 
cxprefs  them  ;  not  an  eafy  tafk,  but  fubjedt  to  many  errors. 

I  have  only  one  day  to  pafs  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken  up  with  buying  necef- 
faries.  At  Calais,  my  abundant  care  produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to 
avoid  ;  I  was  afraid  of  lofing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  Deffcin's  for  the  dili- 
gence; fo  I  fent  it  to  M.  Mouron's. — The  confequence  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  at  Paris,  and  its  contents  are  to  be  bought  again  before  I  can  leave  this 

city 
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city  on  our  journey  to  the  Pyrenees.     I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim^ 
•  that  a  traveller  (hould  always  truft  his  baggage  to  the  common  voitures  of  the 
country,  without  any  extraordinary  precautions. 

After  a  rapid  excurfion,  with  my  friend  Lazowlki,  to  fee  many  things,  but 
too  haftily  to  form  any  correfl:  idea,  fpend  the  evening  at  his  brother's,  where  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  fecretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture,  and  Monf.  Defmarets,  both  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  Monf.  Lazowfki  is  well  informed  in  the  manufadlures  of  France,  in  the 
police  of  which  he  enjoys  a  poft  of  confideration,  and  as  the  other  gentle- 
iTjen  have  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture,  the  converfation  was  in  no  flight 
degree  inftrudive,  and  I  regretted  that  a  very  early  departure  from  Paris  would 
not  let  me  promife  myfelf  a  further  enjoyment  fo  congenial  with  my  feelings, 
as  the  company  of  men,  whofe  converfation  (hewed  a  marked  attention  to  ob- 
jedls  of  national  importance.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  went  with 
count  Alexander  de  la  Rochefoucauld  poft  toVerlailles,  to  be  prefent  at  the  fete  ^ 
of  the  day  following  ;  (whitfunday)  flept  at  the  duke  de  Liancourt's  hotel. 

The  27th.  Breakfafted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  which 
are  annexed  to  his  office  of  grand  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal 
in  the  court  of  France. — Here  I  found  the  duke  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  noble- 
men, among  whom  was  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  well  known  for  his 
attention  to  natural  hiftory ;  I  was  introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  Bagnerc  de 
Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in  his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  King's  invefting  the  Duke  of  Berri,  fon  of 
the  count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordon  blue.  The  Queen's  band  was  in  the 
chapel  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  mufical  efFed  was  thin  and 
weak.  During  the  fervice  the  King  was  feated  between  his  two  brothers,  and 
feemed  by  his  carriage  and  inattention  to  wi(h  himfelf  a  hunting.  He  would 
certainly  have  been  as  well  employed,  as  in  hearing  afterwards  from  his  throne 
a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  fomc  fuch  nonfenfe,  adminiftered  to  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing  fo  much  pompous  folly  I  imagined  it  was  the 
dauphin,  and  afked  a  lady  of  fafliion  near  me  5  at  which  fhe  laughed  in  my  face, 
as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  moft  egregious  idiotifm  :  nothing  could  be  done 
in  a  worfe  manner ;  for  the  ftifling  of  her  expreflion  only  marked  it  the  more, 
I  applied  to  Monf.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs  abfurdity  I  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly ;  when,  forfooth,  it  was  becaufc  the  dauphin, 
as  all  the  world  knows  in  France,  has  the  cordon  blue  put  around  him  as  foon 
as  he  is  born.  So  unpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an 
important  part  of  French  hiftory,  as  that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  flobbering  bib 
inftead  of  a  white  one ! 

C  After 
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After  this  ceremony  was  finiflied,  the  King  and  the  knights  walked  in  a  fort 
of  proceflion  to  a  fmall  apartment  in  which  he  dined,  faluting  the  Queen  as  they 
pafled.     There  appeared  to  be  more  eafe  and  familiarity  than  form  in  this  part 
of  the  ceremony ;  her  majefty,  who^  by  the  way,  is  the  mod  beautiful  woman  I 
faw  to-day,  received  them  with  a  variety  of  cxpreflion.     On  fome  (he  fmiled;  to 
others  £he  talked ;  a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  inti- 
macy.   Her  return  to  fome  was  formal,  and  to  others  diftant.    To  the  gallant  Suf- 
frein  it  was;, 'reipeitful  and  benign.     The  ceremony  of  the  King's  dining  in 
public  is  more  odd  than  iplendid.      The  Queen  fat  by  him  with  a  cover  before 
her,  but  ate  nothing ;  converfing  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of 
Liancourt,  who  flood  behind  her  chair.     To  me  it  would  have  been  a  moft  un- 
comfortable meal,  and  were  I  a  fovereign,  I  would  fweep  away  three-fourths  of 
thefe  ftupid  forms  -,  if  Kings  do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lofe  much  of 
the  pleafure  of  life ;  their  ftation  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  much, 
and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenfical  cuftoms,  the  fole  tendency  of  which  is  to  leflen 
the  remainder.    The  only  comfortable  or  amufing  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or 
twelve  covers  for  the  people  whom  they^  like  -,  travellers  tell  us  that  this  was 
the  mode  of  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to 
facrifice  it  to  empty  forms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  monaftic  referve  on  the  other. 
The  palace  of  Verfailles,  one  of  the  objedts  of  which  report  had  given  me  the 
greateft  expectation,  is  not  in  the  leaft  ftriking :  I  view  it  without  emotion:  the 
impreffion  it  makes  is  nothing.      What  can  compenfate  the  want  of  unity  ? 
From  whatever  point  viewed,  it  appears  an  aflemblage  of  buildings  j  a  fplendid  - 
quarter  of  a  town,  but  not  a  fine  edifice ;  an  obje<ftion  from  which  the  garde/i 
front  is  not  fi-ee,  though  by  far  the  mofl  beautiful. — The  great  gallery  is  the 
finefl  room  I  have  feen ;  the  other  apartments  are  nothings  but  the  pictures  and 
ilatues  are  well  known  to  be  a  capital  collection.    The  whole  palace,  except  the 
chapel,  feems  to  be  open  to  all  the  world ;  we  pufhed  through  an  amazing  croud 
of  all  forts  of  people  to  fee  the  prbceffion,  many  of  them  not  very  well  drefTed, 
whence  it  appears,  that  no  quefHons  are  afked.    But  the  officers  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  King  dined,  made  a  diflindlion,  and  would  not  per- 
mit all  to  enter  promifcuoufly. 

Travellers  fpeak  much,  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  remarkable  interefl  the 
French  take  in  all  that  perfonally  concerns  their  King,  fhewing  by  the  eagernefe 
of  their  attention  not  curiofity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and  in  whom 
thoife  gentlemen  difcovcred  this  I  know  not. — It  is  either  mifreprefentation,  or 
the  people  are  changed  in  a  few  years  more  than  is  credible.  Dine  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  evening  the  dutchefs  of  Liancourt,  who  feems  to  be  one  of  the  befl  of 
women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  St.  Cloud,  where  alio  we  viewed  the  palace 

which 
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which  the  Queen  is  building ;  it  is  large,  but  there  is  much  in  the  front  that 
does  not  pleafe  me. 20  miles. 

The  28th.  Finding  my  mare  fufficiently  recovered  for  a  journey,  a  point  of  im- 
portance to  a  traveller  fo  weak  in  cavalry  as  myfelf,  I  left  Paris,  accompanying  the 
count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Lazowflci,  and  commencing  a  journey  that 
is  to  crofs  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  greateft  that  leads  from  Paris,  I  expedted,  therefore,  to  have  my  former  impref- 
fion  of  the  Uttle  traffic  near  that  city  removed ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  con- 
firmed; it  is  a  defert  compared  with  thofe  around  London.  In 'ten  miles  we 
met  not  one  ftage  or  diligence ;  only  two  meflageries,  and  very  few  chaifes  ;  not 
a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met  had  we  been  leaving  London  at  the  fame 
hour.  Knowing  how  great,  rich,  and  important  a  city  Paris  is,  this  circum- 
ftancc  perplexes  me  much.  Should  it  afterwards  be  confirmed,  conclufions  in 
abundance  are  to  be  drawn. 

For  a  few  miles,  the  fcene  is  every  where  fcattered  with  the  fliafts  of  quarries, 
the  ftone  drawn  up  by  lanthorn  wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diverfi- 
fied ;  and  its  greateft  want  to  pleafe  the  eye  is  a  river ;  woods  generally  in 
view;  the  proportion  of  the  French  territory  covered  by  this  production  for  want 
of  coals,  muft  be  prodigious,  for  it  has  been  the  fame  all  the  way  from  Calais. 
At  Arpajon,  the  mar&hal  duke  de  Mouchy  has  a  finall  houfe,  which  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it.— —20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Eftamps  is  partly  through  a  flat  country,  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Pays  de  Beauce.  To  Toury,  flat  and  difagreeable,  only  two'  or  three 
gendemcn's  feats  in  fight.^— 31  miles. 

The  30th.  One  univerfal  flat,  uninclofed,  uninterefting,  and  even  tedious, 
though  finall  towns  and  villages  are  every  where  in  fight ;  the  features  that 
might  com|)Ound  a  landfcape  are  not  brought  together.  This  Pays  de  Beauce 
contains,  by  reputation,  the  cream  of  French  hufbandry  ;  the  foil  excellent ;  but 
the  management  all  fallow.  Pafs  through  part  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans  belong- 
ing to  the  duke*  of  that  name  :  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  France. 

From  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  profpedt  is  very  fine.  The 
town  large,  and  its  fuburbs,  of  fingle  ftreets,  extend  near  a  league.  The 
vaft  range  of  country,  that  fpreads  on  every  fide,  is  an  unbounded  plain,  through 
which  the  magnificent  Loire  bends  his  fiately  way,  in  fight  for  14  leagues ;  the 
whole  fcattered  with  rich  meadows,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forefi:s.  The  po- 
pulation muft  be  very  great ;  for,  befide  the  city,  which  contains  near  40,000 
people,  the  number  of  fmaller  towns  and  villages  ftrewed  thickly  over  the  plain 
is  fuch  as  to  render  the  whole  fcene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from  which  we 
had  this  noble  profpedl  is  a  fine  building,  the  choir  raifed  by  Henry  IV.  The 
new  church  is  a  pleafing  edifice ;  the  bridge  a  noble  ftrudture  of  ftone,  and  the 
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firft  experiment  of  the  flat  arch  made  in  France,  where  it  is  now  fo  fafhionable. 
It  contains  nine,  and  is  410  yards  long,  and  45  feet  wide.  To  hear  fome 
Engliflimen  talk,  one  would  fuppofe  there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all  France ; 
not  the  firft,  nor  the  laft  error  I  hope  that  travelling  will  remove.  There 
are  many  barges  and  boats  at  the  quay,  built  upon  the  river  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
&c.  loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods ;  on  arriving  at  Nantes, 
the  veflcls  are  broken  up  and  fold  with  the  cargo.  Great  numbers  built  with 
fpruce  fir.  A  boat  goes  from  hence  to  that  city,  when  demanded  by  fix  paflfen- 
gers,  each  paying  a  louis-d'or  :  they  lie  on  fliore  every  night,  and  reach  Nantes 
in  four  days  and  an  half.  The  principal  flreet  leading  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  one 
all  bufy  and  alive,  for  trade  is  brilk  here.  Admire  the  fine  acacias  fcattered 
about  the  town.— •  20  miles. 

The  31ft.  On  leaving  it,  enter  foon  the  miferable  province  of  Sologne,- which 
the  French  writers  call  the  trifle  Sologne.  Through  all  this  country  they  have 
had  fevere  fpring  frofts,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and  cut  oflT.  I 
fhould  not  have  expedted  this  unequivocal  mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  paffing  the 
Loire.  To  La  Ferte  Lowendahl,  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  fandy  gravel,  with  much 
heath.  The  poor  people,  who  cultivate  thfe  foil  here,  are  metayers^  that  is,  men 
who  hire  the  land  without  ability  to  fl:ock  it;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide 
cattle  and  feed,  and  he  and  his  tenant  divide  the  produce  -,  a  miferable  fyftem, 
that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes  inflxudtion.  Meet  a  man  employed  on 
the  roads  who  was  prifoner  at  Falmouth  four  years  -,  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
any  rancour  againft  the  Englifh ;  nor  yet  was  he  very  well  pleafed  with  his  treat- 
ment. At  La  Fert^  is  a  handfome  chateau  of  the  marquis  de  Coix,  with  feve- 
ral  canals,  and  a  great  command  of  water.  To  Nonant-le-Fuzelier,  a  flirange 
mixture  of  fand  and  water.  Much  inclofed,  and  the  houfes  and  cottages  of 
wood  filled  between  the  ftuds  with  clay  or  bricks,  and  covered  not  with  flate  but 
tile,  with  fome  barns  boarded  like  thofe  in  Suffolk— rows  of  pollards  in  fome  of 
the  hedges;  an  excellent  road  of  fand;  the  general  features  of  a. woodland 
country  ;  all  combined  to  give  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  many  parts  of  England  ; 
but  the  hufljandry  is  fo  little  like  that  of  England,  that  the  leaft  attention  to  it 
deftroyed  every  notion  of  fimilarity.  —27  miles. 

June  1.  The  &me  wretched  country  continues  to  La  Loge;  the  fields  are 
fcenes  of  pitiable  nfianagement,  as  the  houfes  are  of  mifery.  Yet  all  this  coun- 
try highly  improveable,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it :  the  property,  perhaps, 
of  fome  of  thofe  glittering  beings,  who  figured  in  the  proceflion  the  other  day 
at  Verfailles.  Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I  fee  a  country  thus  negledted— 
and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  fwear  at  the  abfence  and  ignorance  of  the  pofl^eflibrs,— 
Enter  the  generality  of  Bourges,  and  foon  after  a  foreft:  of  oak  belonging  to  the 
count  d'Artois ;  the  trees  are  dying  at  top,  before  they  attain  any  fizc.    There 
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the  miferable  Sologne  ends  -,  the  firft  view  of  Verfon  and  its  vicinity  is  fine.  A 
noble  vale  fpreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Cheere  leads,  feen  ia 
feveral  plades  to  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues,  a  bright  fun  burnifhed  the  water,, 
like  a  firing  of  lakes  amidft  the  fhade  of  a  vaft  woodland.  See  Bourges  to  the 
left. 18  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  the  rivers  Cheere  and  Lave  ;  the  bridges  well  built;  the  ftream 
fine,  and  with  the  wood,  buildings,  boats,  and  adjoining  hills,  form  an  animated 
fcene.  Several  new  houfes,  and  buildings  of  good  ftone  in  Verfon ;  the  place 
appears  thriving,  and  doubtlefs  owes  much  to  the  navigation.  We  are  now  ia 
Berri,  a  province  governed  by  a  provincial  aflembly,  confequently  the  roads  good, 
and  made  without  corv^es.  Vatan  is  a  little  town  that  fubfifts  chiefly  by  fpin- 
ning.  We  drank  there  excellent  Sancere  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and 
good  body,  20  f.  the  bottle  ;  but  in  the  country  10.  An  extenfive  profped:  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  Chateauroux  where  we  viewed  the  manufaftures. 40  miles.. 

The  3d.  Within  about  three  miles  of  Argenton  come  upon  a  fine  fcene,  beau- 
tiful, yet  with  bold  features  ;  a  narrow  vale  bounded  on  every  fide  with  hills  co- 
vered with  wood,  all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  a  level 
acre,  except  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which  a  river  flows,  by  an  old  caftle 
pidhirefquely  fituated  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rifing  out  of  a  wood.. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almoft  over  the  town.  It  is  a  de- 
licious fcene.  A  natural  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock  pufhes  forward  abruptly 
over  the  vale,,  which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long  :  at  one  end 
clofed  by  hills,  and  at  the  other  filled  by  the  town  with  vineyards  rifing  above 
it ;  the  furrounding  fcene  that  hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief ;.  vine- 
yards, rocks  or  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  vale  cut  into  inclofures  of  a 
lovely  verdure,  and  a  fine  river  winds  through  it,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  no- 
thing to  wifh.  The  venerable  fragments  of  a  caiUe's  ruins,  near  the  point  of 
view,  arc  well  adapted  to  awaken  refledtions  on  the  triumph  of  the  arts  of 
peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  feudal  ages,  when  every  clafs  of  fociety 
was  involved  in  commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were  worfe  flaves  than  at 
prefent. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  from  Verfon  to  Argenton,  is  an  uninterefl- 
ing  flat  with  many  heaths  of  ling.  No  appearance  of  population,  and  evea 
towns  are  thin.  The  hulbandry  poor  and  the  people  miferable.  By  the  cir- 
ciunftances  to  which  I  could  give  attention  I  conceive  them  to  be  honeft  and 
indufl:rious ;  they  feem  clean  5  are  civil,  and  have  good  countenances.  They 
appear  to  mc  as  if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  they  formed  the  part  of  a 
fyfl:em,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national  prosperity. 18  miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  an  inclofed  country,  which  would  have  a  better  appearance  if 
tibe  oaks  had  not  loft   their  foliage  by  infedts,    whofe  webs  hang  over  the 
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buds.  They  are  but  now  coming  into  leaf  again.  Crofs  a  ftream  which  feparates 
Berri  from  La  Marche  ;  chefnuts  appear  at  the  fame  time  ;  they  are  fpread  over 
all  the  fields,  and  yield  the  food  of  the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  fine 
woods,  but  little  figns  of  population.  Lizards  for  the  firft  time  alfo.  There 
feems  a  connexion  relative  to  climate  between  the  chefnuts  and  thefe  harmlefs 
animals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  near  a  foot  long.  Sleep  at 
La  Villeau  Brun.— — 24miles. 

The  5th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly;  pafs  a  vale,  where  a 
caufeway  flops  the  water  of  afmall  rivulet  and  fwells  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one 
feature  of  a  delicious  fcene.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  fwells  margined 
with  wood  are  beautiful ;  the  hills  on  every  fide  in  unifon  ;  one  now  covered 
with  ling  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte  may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing  is  wanted  to 
render  the  fcene  a  garden,  but  to  clear  away  rubbifh. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  16  miles,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  I  have 
feen  in  France  5  it  is  thickly  inclofed,  and  full  of  wood ;  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  the  chefnuts  gives  the  fame  beautiful  verdure  to  the  hills,  as  watered  mea- 
dows (feen  for  the  firft  time  to  day)  to  the  vales.  Diftant  mountainous 
ridges  form  the  back  ground,  and  make  the  whole  interefting.  The  declivity 
of  country,  as  we  go  down  to  Baflies,  offers  a  beautiful  view ;  and  the  approach 
to  the  town,  prefents  a  landfcape  fancifully  grouped  of  rock,  and  wood,  and 
water.  To  Limoge,  pafs  another  artificial  lake  between  cultivated  hills ;  be- 
yond are  wilder  heights,  but  rnixed  with  pleafant  vales  ;  ftill  another  lake  more 
beautiful  than  the  former,  with  a  fineaccompanyment  of  wood  ;  acrofs  a  moun- 
tain of  chefnut  copfe,  which  commands  a  fcene  of  a  charadler  different  from  any 
I  have  viewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a  great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all 
covered  with  foreft,  and  bounded  by  diftant  mountains.  Not  a  veftige  of  any 
human  refidence;  no  village:  no  houfc  or  hut,  no  fmoke  to  raife  the  idea  of  a 
peopled  country ;  an  American  fcene ;  wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the 
favage.  Stop  at  an  execrable  aubergc,  called  Maifori  Rouge,  where  we  intended 
tofleep;  but,  on  examination,  found  every  appearance  fo  forbidding,  and  fo 
beggarly  an  account  of  a  larder,  that  we  paffed  on  to  Limoge.  The  roads 
through  all  this  country^  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  fccn  in 

France  or  elfewhere. 44  miles. 

The  6th.  View  Limoge,  and  examine  its  manufadlures.  It  was  certainly  a 
Roman  ftation,  and  fome  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  ftill  remaining.  It  is  ill  built, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  ftreets,  the  houfcs  high  and  difagreeablc.  They 
are  raifed  of  granite,  or  wood  with  lath  and  plaifter,  which  faves  lime,  an  expen- 
five  article  here,  being  brought  from  a  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  ;  the  roofs  are 
of  pantiles,  with  projedling  eaves,  and  almoft  flat ;  a  fure  proof  we  have  quitted 
the  region  of  heavy  fnows.     The  beft  of  their  public  works  is  a  noljle  fountain, 
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the  water  conduced  three  quarters  of  a  league  by  an  arched  aquedud,  brought 
under  the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  higheft  fpot  in  the  town,  where  it 
falls  into  a  bafon  15  feet  diameter,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  granite;  thence  the 
water  is  let  into  refervoirs,  clofed  by  fluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering  the 
ilreets,  or  in  cafe  of  fires. 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  ftone ;  there  are  fome  arabefque  or- 
naments cut  in  (lone,  as  light,  airy,  and  elegant  as  any  modern  houfe  can  boafl:» 
whofe  decorations  are  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  prefent  bifliop  has  eredted  a  large  and  handfome  palace,  and  his  garden  is 
the  fineft  objedl  to  be  feen  at  Limoge,  for  it  commands  a  landfcape  hardly  to  be 
equalled  for  beauty :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  defcription  than  juft 
enough  to  induce  travellers  to  view  it.  A  river  winds  through  a  vale,  furround- 
cd  by  hills  that  prefent  the  gayeft  and  moft  animated  aflemblage  of  villas, 
farms,  vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chefnuts  blended  fo  fortunately  as  to  coni- 
pofe  a  fcene  truly  fmiling.  This  bifhop  is  a  friend  of  the  count  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld's family;  he  invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very  handfome  entertain- 
ment. Lord  Macartney,  when  a  prifoner  in  France,  after  the  Grenades  were 
taken,  fpent  fome  time  with  him;  there  was  an  inftance  of  French  politenefs 
fhewn  to  his  lordftiip,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The  order 
came  from  court  to  fing  Te  Deum  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Macartney  was  to 
arrive.  Conceiving  that  the  public  demonftrations  of  joy  for  a  vidlory  that 
brought  his  noble  gueft  a  prifoner,  might  be  perfonally  unpleafant  to  him,  the 
bi(hop  propofed  to  the  intendant  to  poftpone  the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  not  meet  it  fo  abruptly ;  this  was  inftantly  acceded  to,  and 
condu£fced  in  fuch  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark  as  much  attention  to  Lord 
Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their  own.  The  bifhop  told  me,  that  Lord  Macart- 
ney fpoke  French  better  than  he  could  have  conceived  poflible  for  a  foreigner, 
had  he  not  heard  him;  better  than  many  well  educated  Frenchmen. 

The  poll  of  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by  being  filled  by  that 
friend  of  mankind,  Turgot,  whofe  well  earned  reputation  in  this  prQvince  placed 
bim  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agreeably  learned,  in 
that  produdion  of  equal  truth  and  elegance,  his  life  by  the  marquis  of  Condor- 
cet.  The  charafter  which  Turgot  left  here  is  confiderable.  The  noble  roads 
we  have  pafifed,  fo  much  exceeding  any  other  I  have  feen  in  France,  were 
amongft  his  good  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  them  becaufe  not  made  by  corvies. 
There  is  here  a  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  fame  diftin- 
guiibed  patriot :  but  in  that  moft  unlucky  path  of  French  exertion  he  was  able 
to  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  were  in  the  way  of  the  attempt. 
This  fociety  does  like  other  focieties,— they  meet,  converfe,  ofier  premiums, 
and  publifh  nonfenfe.    This  is  not  of  much  confequence,  for  the  people,  in- 
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(lead  of  reading  their  memoirs,  are  not  "able  to  read  at  all.  They  can  however 
fee  -,  and  if  a  farm  was  eftabliftied  in  that  good  cultivation  which  they  ought  to 
copy,  fomething  would  be  prefented  from  which  they  might  learn.  I  aflced 
particularly  if  the  members  of  this  fociety  had  land  in  their  own  hands,  from 
which  it  might  be  judged  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  themfelves  :  I 
was  aflured  thqt  they  had  ;  but  the  converfation  prefently  explained  it:  they 
bad  metayers  around  their  country-feats,  and  ,this  was  confidered  as  farming 
their  own  lands,  fo  that  they  affiime  fomething  of  a  merit  from  the  identical 
circumftance,  which,  is  the  curfe  and  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
agricultural  converfations  we  have  had  on  the  journey  from  Orleans,  I  have 
not  found  one  pcrfon  who  fcemed  fenfible  of  the  mifchief  of  this  fyftem. 

The  7th.  No  chefnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach  Piere  Buffiere,  they 
fay  becaufe  the  bafis  of  the  country  is  a  hard  granite ;  and  they  affert  alfo  at 
Limoge,  that  in  this  granite  there  grow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  chefnuts,  but 
that  on  the  fofter  granites  thefe  pUnts  thrive  well :  it  is  true,  that  chefnuts  and 
this  granite  appeared  together  when  we  entered  Limofin^  The  road  has  been 
incomparably  fine,  and  much  more  like  the  yttW  kept  alleys  of  a  garden  than 
a  common  high  way.  See  for  the  firft  time  old  towers,  that  appear  numerous 
in  this  country. 33  miles.  ^ 

The  8th.  Pafs  an  extraordinary  fpedtacle  for  Englifh  eyes,  of  manyhoufes 
too  good  to  be  called  cottages,  without  any  glafs  windows.  Some  miles  to  the 
right  is  Pompadour,  where  the  King  has  a  (lad ;  there  are  all  kinds  of  horfcs, 
but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifli,  and  Englifh.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians 
were  imported,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expencc  of  72,000  livris 
(3149I.)  the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three  livrcs  to  the  groom; 
the  owners  are  permitted  to  fell  their  colts  as  they  pleafe,  but  if  thefe 
come  up  to  the  ftandard  height,  the  King's  officers  have  the  preference,  pro- 
vided they  give  the  price  offered  by  others^  Thefe  horfes  are  not  faddled  till 
fix  years  old.  They  paflure  all  dav,  but  at  night  are  confined  on  account  of 
wolves,  which  arc  fo  common  as  to  be  a  great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horfe 
of  fix  years  old,  a  little  more  than  four  feet  fix  inches  high,  is  fold  for  70I.  ; 
and  15I.  has  been  offered  for  a  colt  of  one  year  old.  Pafs  Uzarch;  dine  at 
Douzenac  j  between  which  place  and  Brive  meet  the  firft  maize,  or  Indian  com. 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  34  miles  from  St.  George  to  Brive,  is 
fo  various,  and  in  every  refpeft  fo  ftriking  and  interefting,  that  I  fhall  attempt 
no  particular  defcription,  but  obfervc  in  general,  that  I  ant  much  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  not 
that  a  fine  view  breaks  now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compenfate  the  tra- 
yellct  for  the  dulnefs  of  a  much  longer  diftridl;  but  a  quick  fucceffion  of  land- 
scapes, many  of  which  would  be  rendered  famous  in  England,  by  the  refort  of 
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travellers  to  view  them.  The  country  is  all  hill  or  valley ;  the  hills  are 
very  high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  wafte  and  covered  with 
heath ;  but  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leffened  to 
the  eye.  Their  forms  arc  various :  they  fwell  in  beautiful  femi-globes ;  they 
projedl  in  abrupt  maffcs,  which  inclofe  deep  glens :  they  expand  into  amphi- 
theatres of  cultivation  that  rife  in  gradation  to  the  eye :  in  fome  places  toflcd  into 
a  thoufand  inequalities  of  furfacc ;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on  fcenes  of  the 
fofteft  verdure.  Add  to  this,  the  rich  robe  with  which  nature's  bounteous  hand 
has  dreffed  the  flopes,  with  hanging  woods  of  chefnut.  And  whether  the 
vales  open  their  verdant  bofoms,  and  admit  the  fun  to  illumine  the  rivers  in 
their  comparative  repofe ;  or  whether  they  be  clofed  in  deep  glens,  that  afford  a 
paffage  with  difficulty  to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  with  the  luftre  of  cafcades;  in  every  cafe  the  features  are  interefting 
and  charafteriflic  of  the  fccnery.  Some  views  of  Angular  beauty  rivetted  us  to 
the  fpots;  that  of, the  town  of  Uzarch,  covering  a  conical  hill,  rifing  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  furrounded  at  its  feet  by  a  noble  river,  is 
unique.  Derry  in  Ireland  has  fomething  of  its''  form,  but  wants  fome  of  its 
richeft  features.  The  water-fcenes  from  the  town  itfelf,  and  immediately  after 
paffing  it,  are  delicious.  ^  The  immcnfe  view  from  the  defcent  to  Douzenach  is 
equally  magnificent.  To  all  this  is  added  the  fined  road  in  the  world,  every 
where  formed  in  the  perfc(5t  maijner,  and  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  like 
the  well  ordered  alley  of  a  garden,  without  duft,  fand,  ftones,  or  iaequality, 
firm  and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  fuch  a  perpetual  command 
of  profpeft,  that  had  ^the  engineer  no  other  objeft  in  view,  he  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted it  with  a  more  finifhed  taftc. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill  is  fo  fine,  that  it  gives  the  expedation  of  a 
beautiful  little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  environs  encourages  the  idea ;  but  on 
entering,  fuch  a  contrail  is  found  as  difgufts  completely.  Clofe,  ill  built, 
crooked,  dirty,  flinking  ftreets,  exclude  the  fun,  and  almoft  the  air  from  eve- 
ry habitation,  except  a  few  tolerable  ones  on  the  promenade.— -34  miles.  , 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country,  with  the  new  province  of  (^ercy,  which 
is  a  part  of  Guienne;  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  Limofin,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is 
far  better  cultivated.  Thanks  to  maize,  which  does  wanders  !  Pafs  Noailles,  on 
thefummitofa  high  hill,  the  chateau  of  the  Marfhal  Duke  of  that  name.— 
Enter  a  calcareous  country,  and  lofc  chefnuts  at  the  fame  time. 

In  going  down  to  Souillac,  there  is  a  profpedt  that  muft  univerfally  pleafe : 
it  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  delicious  little  valley,  funk  deep  amongft  fome  very 
bold  hills  that  inclofe  it ;  a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrafts  the  extrcnit 
beauty  of  the  level  furface  below,  a  fcene  of  cultivation  fcattered  with  fine  wal- 
nut trees;  nothing  can  apparently  exceed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  fpot. 

D  i^ouillac 
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Souillac  IS  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  ftate,  having  fome  rich  merchants. 
They  receive  ftaves  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonnc, 
which  is  navigable  eight  months  in  the  year ;  thefe  they  export  to  Bourdeaux 
and  Libourn;  alfo  wine,  corn,  and  cattle,  and  import  fait  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  an  Englifli  imagination  to  figure  the  animals  that  waited 
upon  us  here,  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some  things  that  called  themfelves  by  the 
courtefy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in  reality  walkijig  dung-hills.— But  a  neatly  drefled' 
clean  waiting  girl  at  an  inn,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  France.— 34  miles. 

The  loth.  Crofs  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry ;  the  boat  well  contrived  for  driv- 
ing ia  at  one  end,  and  out  at  the  other,  without  the  abpnainable  operation,  com- 
mon in  England,  of  beating  horfes  till  they  leap  into  them ;  the  price  is  as  great 
a  contraft  as  th?  excellence;  we  paid  for  an  Englifli  whifky*  a  French  cabriolet, 
one  faddle-horfe,  and  fix  perfbns,  no  more  than  50/  (2s.  id.)  1  have  paid 
half-a- crown  a  wheel  in  England  for  execrable  ferries,  pajQcd  over  at  the  hazard 
of  the  horfes  limbs. — This  river  runs  in  a  very  deep  valley  bet\yecn  two  ridges  of 
i;iigh  hills :  extenfive  views,  all  fcattered  with  villages  and  fingle  houfcs  ;  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  population.  Chefnuts  on  a  calcareous  foil,  contrary  to  the 
Limofin  maxim.  ;, 

Pafs  Payrac,  and  meet  many  •beggars,  which  we  had  not  done  before.  All 
the  country,  girls  and  women,  are  without  flioes  or  (lockings ;  and  the  plough- 
men at  their  work  have  neither  fabots  nor  feet  to  their  ftockings.  This  is  a 
poverty,  ,that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  national  profperity ;  a  large  jponfumptioa 
among  the  poor  being  of  more  confequcnce  than  among  the  rich  :  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  lies  in  its  circulation  and  confumption;  and  the  cafe  of  poor  people 
abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  manufadlures  of  leather  and  wool  ought  to  be  confi- 
fidcred  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude.     It  reminded  me  of  the  mifery  of  Ire- 

'land.  Pafs  Pont-de-Rodez,  and  come  to  high  land,  whence  we  enjoyed  an 
immenfe  and  Angular  profpeft  of  ridges,  hills,  vales,  and  gentle  flopes,  rifing 
one  beyond  another  in  every  direftion,  with  few  mafles  of  wood,  but  many 
fcattered  trees.  At  leaft  forty  miles  are  tolerably  diftindl  to  the  eye,  and  with- 
out a  level  acre ;  the  fun,  on  the  point  of  being  fet,  illumined  part  of  it,  and 
difplayed  a  vaft  number  of  villages  and  fcattered  farms.  The  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  at  the  diftancc  of  100  miles,  added  to  the  view.    Pafs  by  feveral 

.  cottages,  exceedingly  well  built,  of  ftone  and  flate  or  tiles,  yet  without  any  glafs 
to  the  windows;  can  a  country  be  likely  to  thrive  where  the  great  objedt  is  to 
fpare  manufactures  ?  Women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons  for  their  cows, 
another  fign  of  poverty  I  obferved,  during  the  whole  way  from  Calais.—— 
30  miles. 

The  nth.    See  for  the  firft  time  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  diftance  of  150  miles.— ^ 
To  me,  who  had  never  fcen  an  objeft  ferther  than  60  or  70,  I  mean  the  Wick- 
low 
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low  mountains,  as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  intereftlng.  Where- 
ever  the  eye  wandered  in  fearch  of  new  objedls  it  was  fure  to  reft  there.  Their, 
magnitude,  their  fnowy  height,  the  line  of  reparation  between  two  great  king- 
doms, and  the  end  of  our  travels  altogether  account  for  this  ejfFedl.  Towards 
Cahors  the  country  changes,  and  has  fomething  of  a  favage  afpeft;  yet  houfes 
are  feeji  every  where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines. ' 

That  town  is  bad ;  the  ftreets  neither  wide  nor  ftrait,  but  the  new  road  is  an 
improvement.  The  chief  objedt  of  its  trade  and  refource  are  vines  and  brandies. 
The  true  Vin  de  Cahors,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range 
of  vineyards,  very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  full  to  the  fouth,  and  is  called  Vin 
de  Grave,  becaufe  growing  oh  a  gravelly  foil.  In  plentiful  years,  the  price  of 
good  wine  here  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cafk ;  laft  year  it  was  lold  at  los.  6d. 
a  barique,  or  8d.  a  dozen.  We  drank  it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten 
years  old,  the  latter  at  y:>f.  (is.  3d.)  the  bottle  5  both  excellent,  full  bodied, 
great  fpirit,  without  being  fiery,  and  to  my  palate  much  better  than  our  ports. 
I  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  eftablifhed  a  correfpondence  with  Monf.  Andoury, 
the  innkeeper*.  The  heat  of  this  country  is  equal  to  the  produdlion  of  flrong 
wine.     This  was  the  mod  burning  day  we  had  experienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rifcs  fo  immediately,  that  it^ms 
as  if  it  would  tumble  into  the  town.  The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with 
frofts  that  happened  within  a  fortnight.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  are  fubjedl  to 
thcfe  frofts  all  through  the  fpring  months ;  and  though  rye  is  fometimes  killed 
by  them,  the  mildew  in  wheat  is  hardly  known ; — a  fad:  fufficiently  deftrud^ive  of 
the  theory  of  frofts  being  the  caufe  of  that  diftemper.  It  is  very  rare  that  any 
fnow  falls  here.     Sleep  at  Ventillac— 22  miles. 

The  1 2th.  The  fliape  and  colour  of  the  peafants  houfes  here  add  a  beauty  to 
the  country ;  they  are  fquare,  white,  and  with  rather  flat  roofs,  but  few  win- 
dows. The  peafants  are  for  the  moft  part  land- proprietors.  Immenfe  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  before  us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  fublime :  near  Perges,  the 
view  of  a  rich  vale,  that  feems  to  reach  uninterruptedly  to  thofe  mountains  is  a 
glorious  fcenery ;  one  vaft  ftieet  of  cultivation ;  every  where  chequered  with 
thefe  well  built  white  houies ;— the  eye  lofing  itfelf  in  the  vapour,  which  ends 
only  with  that  ftupcndous  ridge,  whofe  fnow-cappcd  heads  are  broken  into  the 
boldcft  outline.  The  r9ad  to  Cauflade  leads  through  a  very  fine  avenue  of  fix 
rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which  are  the  firft  we  have  feen.  Thus 
we  have  travelled  almoft  to  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of  culture 
which  fome  want  to  introduce  into  England.  The  vale  here  is  all  on  a  dead 
level ;  the  road  finely  made,  and  mended  with  gravel.    Montauban  is  old,  but 

♦  I  fince  had  a  barique  of  him ;  but  whether  he  fent  bad  wine,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  believe, 
or  that  it  came  through  bad  hands,  I  know  not.    It  is  however  fo  bad,  as  to  be  item  for  folly. 

D  2  not 
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not  ill  built.     There  are  many  good  houfes>  without  forming  handfome  ftreets. 
It  is  iaid  to  be  very  populous,  and  the  eye  confirms  the  intelligence.     The  ca- 
thedral is  modern,  and  pretty  well  built,   but  too  heavy.     The  public  college, 
the  feminary,  the  biftiop's  palace,  and  the  houfe  of  the  firfl:  prefident  of  the  court 
of  aids  are  good  .buildings  :  the  laft  large,   with  a  mod  fliewy  entrance.     The 
promenade  is  finely  fituated;  built  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  rampart,  and  com- 
manding that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain,  one  of  the  richeft  in  Europe,  which 
extends  on  one  fide  to  the  fea,  and  in  front  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  whofe  towering 
mafiTes,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in  a  ftupendous  manner,  and  covered  with  fnow,' 
offer  a  variety  of  lights  and  fhades  from  indented  forms,  and  thd  immenfity  of 
their  projedlions.     This  profped:,  which  contains  a  femi-circle  of  an  hundred 
miles  diameter,  has  an  oceanic  vaftnefs,  in  which  the  eye  lofes  itfelf ;  an  almoft 
boundlefs  fcene  of  cultivation;  an  animated,  but  confufed  mafs  of  infinitely  varied 
parts — melting  gradually  into  the  diftant  obfcure,   from  which  emerges  the 
amazing  .frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  filvered  heads  far  above  the  clouds. 
At  Montauban,  I  met  Capt.  Plampin,  of  the  royal  navy;  he  was  with  Major 
Crew,  who  has  a  houfe  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried  us ;  it  is 
fwectly  fituated  on  the  ikihs  of  the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view ;  they  were 
{6  obliging  as  to  refolve  my  enquiries  upon  fome  points,  of  which  a  refidence 
made  them   complete  judges.     Living  is  reckoned  cheap  here;  a  family  was 
naiijedtous,  whofe  income  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  150c  louis  a-year,  and 
who  lived  as  handfomely  as  in  England  on  5000I.      The  comparative  dearnefs 
andcheapnefs  of  difl?erent  countries,  is  a  fubjedtof  confiderable  importance,  but 
difficult  to  analize.     As  I  conceive  the  Englifh  td  have  made  far  greater  advan- 
ces in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  manufactures,  than  the  French  have  done,  Eng-  ; 
land  ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.     What  we  meet  with  in  France,  is  a 
oht^^mode  of  living,  which  is  quite  another  confideration.— 30  miles. 

The  13th.  Pafs  Grifolles,  where  are  well  built  cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome 
with  no  other  light  than  the  door.  Dine  at  Pompinion,  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  an 
uncommonly  good  inn,  where  Capt.  Plampin,  who  accompanied  us  thus  far,  took 
his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain 
much  heavier  I  thought  than  I  had  known  in  England;  but,  when  we  fet  out  for 
Toulouze,  I  was  immediately  convinced  that  fuch  a  violent  fhower  had  never 
fallen  in  that  kingdom;  for  the  deftrudtion  it  had  poured  on  the  noble  fcene  of 
cultivation,  which  but  a  moment  before  jvas  fmiling  with  exuberance,  was  ter- 
rible to  behold.  All  now  one  fcene  of  diftrefs  :  the  fincft  crops  of  wheat  beaten 
fo  flat  to  the  ground,  that  I  queftion  whether  they  can  ever  rife  again ;  other 
fields  fo  inundated,  that  we  were  adually  in  doubt  whether  we  were  looking  on 
what  was  lately  land,  or  always  water.  The  ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with 
mud,  had  overflowed  the  road,  and  fwept  dirt  and  gravel  over  the  crops. 

Crofs 
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Crofs  one  of  the  fineft  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any  where  to  be  fecn  ;  the  ftonn, 
therefore,  was  fortunately  partial.  Pafs  St.  Jorry;  a  noble  road,  but  not  better 
than  in  Limolin.  It  is  a  dcfcrt  to  the  very  gates  ;  meet  not  moreperfons  than 
if  it  were  ico  miles  from  any  town. 31  miles. 

The  1 4th.  View  the  city,  which  is  very  ancient  and  very  large,  but  not  peopled  ^  3.<rvv\  o 
in  proportion  to  its  fize :  the  buildings  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have 
confequently  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always  prided  itfelf  on  its 
tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  had  a  univerfity  fince  1 2 1 5 ;  and  it  pre-  - 
tends  that  its  famous  academy  of  Jeux  Floraux  is  as  old  as  n2?.  It  has  alfa 
a  royal  academy  of  fciences,  another  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture.  The 
church  of  the  Cordelliers  has  vaults,  into  which  we  defcended,  that  have  the  pro- 
perty of  preferving  dead  bodies  from  corruption ;  we  faw  many  that  they  aflcrt  to 
be  500  years  old.     If  I  had  a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would  preferve  the  counte-  / 

nance  and  phyfiognomy  as  well  as  the  flefli  and  bones,  I  fliould  like  to  have,  it 
peopled  with  all  my  anceftors  ;  and  this  defire  would,  I  fuppofe,  be  proportioned 
to  their  merit  and  celebrity  ^  but  to  one  like  this,  that  preferves  cadaverouV  defor- 
mity, and  gives  perpetuity  to  death,  the  voracity  of  a  common  grave  is  preferable. 
But  Toulouze  is  not  without  objedts  more  interefting  than  churches  and  academies  ; 
thcfc  are  the  new  quay,  the  corn  mills,  and  the  canal  de  Brien.  The  quay  is  of 
a  great  length,  and  in  all  refpeds  a  noble  work :  the  houfes  intended  to  be  built 
will  be  regular  like  thofe  already  erefted,  in  a  ftile  aukward  and  inelegant.  The 
canal  de  Brien,  fo  called  from  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  afterwards  prime  mini- 
fter  and  cardinal,  was  planned  and  executed  in  order  to  join  the  Garonne  at  Tou- 
louze with  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  united  at  two  miles  from -the  town 
with  the  fame  river.  The  neceffity  of  fuch  a  jundion  arifes  from  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  the  town  being  abfolutely  impeded  by  the  wear, .which  is  made 
acrofs  it  in  favour  of  the  corn  mills.  It  pafles  arched  under  the  quay  to  the  river, 
and  one  fluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  the  Languedoc  canal.  It  is  broad 
enough  for  feveril  barges  to  pafs  abreaft.  Thefe  undertakings  have  been  well 
planned,  and  their  execution  is  truly  magnificent :  there  is  however  more  mag- 
nificence than  trade ;  for  while  the  Languedoc  canal  is  alive  with  commerce, 
that  of  Brien  is  a  defert. 

Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouze,  was  the  houfe  of  Monf.  du  Barr^, 
brother  of  the  hulband  of  the  celebrated  countefs.  By  fome  tranfadions,  favour- 
able k)  anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obfcurity,  and  afterwards 
to  marry  her  to  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  confiderable  fortune* 
On  the  firft  floor  is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  feven  or 
eight  rooms,  fitted  up  and  fiirnifhed  with  fuch  profiifion  of  expence,  that  if  a  fond 
lover,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom's  finances,  were  decorating  for  his  miflrefs,  he 
could  hardly  give  in  large  any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  fecn  on  a  moderate 

fcajc* 
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fcale.     To  thofe  who  are  fond  of  gilding  here  is  enough  to  fatlate;  fo  much 
that  to  an  Englifli  eye  it  has  too  gaudy  an  appearance.     But  the  glafles  are  larfee  * 
and  numerous.     The  drawing-room  very  elegant  (gildinjg  always  excepted),— 
Here  I  remarked  a  contrivance  which  has  a  pleafing  effedt ;  that  of  a  looking-  ^ 
glafshefore  the  chimnies,  inftead  of  thofe  various  fcreens  ufed  in  England:  it 
Aides  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the  room.     There  is  a  portrait  of 
Madame  du  Barre,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  like ;  if  it  really  is,  one  would  pardon 
a  King  fome  follies  committed  at  the  fhrine  of  fo  much  beauty.— As  to  the 
garden,  it  is  beneath  all  contempt,  except  as  an  objea  to  make  a  man  ftare  at 
the  efforts  to  which  folly  can  arrive  :  in  the  fpace  of  an  acre,  there  are  hills  of 
genuine  earth,  mountains  of  pafteboard,  rocks  of  canvafs  :  abbess,  cows,  flieep, 
and  fhepherdeffes  in  lead ;  monkeys  and  pcafants,  affes  and  altars,  in  ftone.    Fine 
ladies  and  blackfmiths,  parrots  and  lovers,  in  wood.    Windmills  and  cottages, 
ihops  and  villages,  nothing  excluded  except  nature. 

The  15th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  of  Scotland ;  faw 
them  firft  at  Montauban;  they  have  round  flat  capsj^and  loofe  breeches  :  **  Pipers, 
blue  bonnets,  and  oat-meal,  are  found,"  fays  Sir  James  Stuart,  "  in  Catalonia, 
Auvcrgne  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in  Lochabar/'  Many  of  the  women  here  are 
without  flockings.  Meet  them  coming  from  the  market,  with  their  (hoes  in 
their  bafkets.  The  Pyrenees,  at  fixty  miles  diflance,  appear  now  fo  diftindt, 
that  one  would  guefs  it  not  more  than  fifteen ;  the  lights  and  fhadcs  of  the  fnow- 
irc  feen  clearly.— —30  miles. 

The  1 6th.  A  ridge  of  hills  on  t]jie  other  fide  of  the  Garonne,  which  began  at 
Toulouze,  became  more  and  more  regular  yefltcrday ;  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
mofl  diftant  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  into  this  vafl  vale  quite  to 
Toulouze,  but  no  farther.  Approach  the  mountains;  the  lower  ones  are  all  culti- 
vated, but  the  higher  fecm  covered  with  wood  :  the  road  now  is  bad  all  the  way. 
Meet  many  waggons,  each  loaded  with  two  cafks  of  wine,  quite  backward  in  the 
carriage  and  as  the  hind  wheels  ar^e  much  higher  than  the  fore  ones,  it  (hews 
thatthefe  mountaineers  have  more  fcnfe  than  John  Bull.  The  wheels^  of  thefe 
waggons  are  all  fhod  with  wood  inftead  of  iron.  Here,  for  the  firfl  time,  fee 
rows  of  maples,  with  vines,  trained  in  feftoons,  from  tree  to  tree ;  they  are  con- 
duced by  a  rope  of  bramble,  vine  cutting,  or  willow.  They  give  many  grapes, 
tut  bad  wine.  Pafs  St.  Martino,  and  then  a  large  village  of  well  built  houfes, 
without  a  fingle  glafs  window.— 30  miles. 

The  17th.  St.  Gaudens  is  an  improving  town,  with  many  new  houfes,  fome- 
ihing  more  than  comfortable.  An  uncommon  view  of  St.  Bertrand;  youl)reak 
at  once  upon  a  vale  funk  deep  enough  beneath  the  point  of  view  to  command 
every  hedge  and  tr4^e,  with  that  town  cluflered  round  its  large  cathedral,  on  a 
liiing  ground ;  if  it  had  been  built  purpofely  to  add  a*  feature  to  a  fingular  pro- 
.,  ^fpedl. 
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fpec5t,  it  could  not  have  been   better  placed.      The  mountains   rife  proudly 
around,  and  give  their  rough  frame  to  this  exquifite  little  pifture. 

Crofs  the  Garonne,  by  a  new  bridge  of  one  fine  arch,  built  of  hard  blue  lime- 
ftone.  Medlars,  plumbs,  cherries,  maples  in  every  hedge,  vvith  vines  trained.— 
Stop  at  Laureflc;  after  which  the  mountains  almoft  clofe,  and  leave  only  a  nar- 
row vale,  the*  Garonne  and  the  road  occupying  fome  portion  of  it.  Immcnfe 
quantities,  of  poultry  in  all  this  country;  moft  of  it  the  people  fait  and  keep  in 
greafe.  We  tafted  a  foup  made  of  the  leg  of  a  goofe  thus  kept,  and  it  w^as  not 
nearly  fo  bad  as  I  expefted. 

Every  crop  here  is  backward,  and  betrays  a  want  [of  fun  ;  no  wonder,  for  we 
have  been  long  travelling  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  and  muft  now  be  very 
high,  though  ftill  apparently  in  vales.  The  mountains,  in  paflingon,  grow  more 
intcrefting.  Their  beauty,  to  northern  eyes,  is  very  fingular ;  the  black  and 
dreary  proipefts  which  our  mountains  offer  are  known  to  every  one  ;  but  here 
the  climate  cloaths  them  with  verdure,  and  the  higheft  fununits  in  fight  are 
covered  with  wood ;  there  is  feow  on  ftill  higher  ridges. 

Quit  the  Garonne  fome  leagues  before  Sirpe,  where  the  river  Nefle  falls  into- 
it.  The  road  to  Bagnere  is  along  this  river,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  oF 
which  is  built  the  town  of  Luchon,  the  terminationof  our  journey;  which  tome 
has  been  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  I  ever  undertook ;  the  good  humour  and  good 
fcnfe  of  my  companions  are  well  calculated  for  travelling ;  one  renders  a  journey 
pleafing,  and  the  other  inftruftive. — Having  now  croffed  the  kingdom,  and 
been  in  many  French  inns,  I  fhall  in  general  obferve,  that  they  are  on  an  average 
better  in  two  refpedls,  and  worfd'in  all  the  reft,  than  tl^ofe  in  England..  We 
have  lived  better  in  point  of,  eating  and  drinking  beyond  a  queftion,  than  wer 
'  ihould  have  done  in  going  from  London  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  double 
the  expence.  But  if  in  England  the  beft  of  every  thing  is  ordered,  without  any 
attention  to  the  expence,  we  ftiould  for  double  the  money  have  lived  better 
than  we  have  done  in  France ;  the  common  cookery  of  the  French  gives  great 
advantage.  It  is  true,  they  roaft  every  thing  to  a  chip,  if  they  are  not  cau- 
tiened :  but  they  give  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  diflies,  that  if  you  do  not 
like  fome,  there  are  others  to  pleafe  your  palate.  The  defert  at  a  French 
inn  has  no  rival  at  an  Englifli  one;  nor  are  the  liqueurs  to  be  deipifed.— 
We  fi)metimes  have  met  with  bad  wine,  but  upon  the  whole,  far  better 
than  fuch  port  as  Englifli  inns  give.  Beds  arc  better  in  France ;  in  England 
they  are  good  only  at  good  inns  ;  and  we  have  none  of  that  torment,  which  is 
£0  perplexing  in  England,  to  have  the  flieets  aired;  for  we  never  trouble  our 
heads  about  them,  doubtlefs  on  account  of  the  climate..  After  thefe  two, 
points,  all  is  a  blank.  You  have  no  parlour  to  eat  in ;  only  a  room  with  two,  three, 
or  four  beds.    Apartments  badly  fitted  up ;  the  walls  white-waflicd ;  or  paper  of 

different 
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different  forts  in  the  fame  room;  or  tapeftry  fo  old,  as  to  be  a  fit  nidus  for  moths 
and  fpiders;  and  the  furniture  fuch,  that  an  Englifh  innkeeper  would  light  his  fire 
with  it.  For  a  table,  you  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  crofs  bars,  which 
are  fo  conveniently  contrived,  as  to  leave  room  for  your  legs  only  at  the  end.— 
Oak  chairs  with  rufli  bottoms,  and  the  back  univeffally  a  diredt  perpendicular, 
that  defies  all  idea  of  refl  after  fatigue.  Doors  give  mufic  as  well  as  entrance  ; 
the  wind  whiftles  through  their  chinks;  and  hinges  grate  dilcord.  Windows 
admit  rain  as  well  as  light ;  when  fliut  they  are  not  eafy  to  open  ;  and  when 
open  not  eafy  to  fliut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  fcrubbing-brufties  are  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  neceflaries  of  a  French  inn.  Bells  there  are  none;  the  fille 
muft  always  be  bawled  for  ;  and  when  flie  appears,  is  neither  neat,  well  dreflied, 
nor  handfome.  The  kitchen  is  black  with  fmoke;  the  ma  ft  er  commonly  the 
cook,  and  the  lefs  you  fee  of  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a 
ftomach  to  your  dinner ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France.  Copper  iitenfils  aU 
ways  in  great  plenty,  but  not  always  well  tinned.  The  miftrefs  rarely  clafTes 
civility  or  attention  to  her  guefts  among  the  requifites  of  her  trade. 30  miles. 

The  28th.  Having  been  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our  lodgings,  which  the  Count 
de  la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  had  provided  for  us ;  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few 
particulars  af  our  life  here.  Monf.  Lazowlki  and  myfelf  have  two  good  rooms  on 
a  ground  floor,  with  beds  in  them,  anda  fervant's^room,  for  4liv.  (3s.  6d.)  a-day. 
We  are  fo  unaccuftomed  in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that  it  is  at 
firft  aukward  in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no  where  elfe  :  At  all  the  inns  I 
have  been  in,  it  has  been  always  in -bed-rooms ;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body, 
let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  lives  in  his  bed-chaftiber.  This  is  novel ;  our  Eng- 
lifh  cuftom  is  far  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  pleafing.  But  this  habit  I 
clafs  with  the  oeconomy  of  the  French.  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  La  Rochefoucauld  party,  with  whom  we  have  lived;  it  confifts  of 
the  duke  and  dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  'daughter  of  the  duke  de  Chabot ; 
her  brother,  the  prince  de  Laoh  and  his  princefs,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci ;  the  count  de  Chabot,  another  brother  of  the  dutchefs  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  ;  the  marquis  D'Aubourval,  who,  with  my  two  fellow-travellers 
and  myfelf,  make  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A  traiteur  ferves  our 
table  at  4liv.  a  head  for  the  two  meals,  two*  courfes  and  a  good  thing  that  is  in 
fupper  one  and  a  defert :  the  whole  Very  well  ferved,  with  every  defert,  and  at 
feafon  :  the  wine  feparate,  at  bf.  (3d.)  a  bottle.  With  difficulty  the  Count's 
.  groom  found  a  ftable.  Hay  is  little  iliort  of  5I.  Englifh  per  ton;  oats  much  the 
lame  price  as  in  England,  but  not  fo  good  :  ftraw  dear,  and  fo  fcarce,  that  very 
often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  handfome  bathing  houfe,  to 
contain  various  feparate  cells,  with  bath^,  and  a  large  common  room,  with  two 
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arcades  to  walk  in,  free  from  fun  and  rain.  The  prefent  baths  are  horrible  holes  -, 
the  patients  lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  fulphureous  water,  which,  with  the 
bcaftly  dens  they  arc  placed  in,  one  would  think  fufficient  to  caufe  as  many 
diftempers  as  they  cure.  They  ai^e  reforted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.  The 
life  led  here  has  very  little  variety.  Thofe  who  bathe  or  drink  the  waters, 
do  it  at  half  after  five  or  fix  in  the  morning ;  but  my  friend  and  myfelf  are 
«arly  in  the  mountains,  which  are  here  ftupendous ;  we  wander  among  them 
to  admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  fccnes  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft 
every  direftion.  The  wholfc  region  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  afpedl  fo 
totally  diflferent  from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  accuftomed  to,  that  thefe  ex- 
curfions  were  produdlive  of  much  amufement.  Cultivation  is  here  carried  to  a 
confiderable  pcrfcdtion  in  feveral  articles,  efpecially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows  t 
we  feek  out  the  moft  intelligent  peafants,  and  have  many  and  long  converfations 
with  thofe  who  underftand  French,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  with  all,  for 
the  language  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Provencal,  and  French. — 
This,  with  examining  the  minerals  (an  article  for  which  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld likes  to  accompany  us,  as  he  pofTefTes  a  confiderable  knowledge  in  that 
branch  of  natural  hiftory),  and  with  noting  the  plants  with  which  we  are  ac*- 
quainted,  ferves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed  fufficiently  to  our  tafte.  The 
ramble  of  the  morning  finiflied,  we  return  in  time  to  drefs  for  dinner,  at  half  after 
twelve  or  one :  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  of  madam  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, or  the  countefs  of  Grandval  alternately,  the  only  ladies  who  have  apart- 
ments large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  company.  None  are  excluded  -,  as  the 
firft  thing  done,  by  every  perfon  who  arrives,  is  to  pay  a  morning  vifit  to  each 
party  already  in  the  place ;  the  vifit  is  returned,  and  then  every  body  is  of  courfe 
acquainted  at  thefe  aflfemblies,  which  laft  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough  for 
walking.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  cards,  trick-track,  chefs,  and  fome- 
times  mufic ;  but  the  great  feature  is  cards :  I  need  not  add,  that  I  abfented 
myfelf  often  from  thefe  parties,  which  are  ever  mortally  infipid  to  me  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  lefs  fo  in  France.  In  the  evening,  the  company  fplits  into 
different  parties,  for  their  promenade,  which  lafts  till  half  an  hour  after 
eight ;  fupper  is  ferved  at  nine :  there  is,  after  it,  an  hour's  converfation  in  the 
chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies ;  and  this  is  the  beft  part  of  the  day, — for  the  chat 
is  free,  lively,  and  unaflTedled ;  and  uninterrupted,  unlefs  on  a  poft-day,  when 
the  duke  has  fuch  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  turn  us  all  into 
politicians.  All  the  world  are  in  bed  by  eleven.  In  this  arrangement  of 
the  day,  no  circumfl:ance  is  fo  objedlionable  as  that  of  dining  at  noon,  the  con- 
fcquence  of  eating  no  breakfaft;  for  as  the  ceremony  of  drefling  is  kept  up,  you 
muft  be  at  home  from  any  morning's  excurfion  by  twelve  o'clock.  This  fingle 
.  circumftance,  if  adhered  to,  would  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  any  purfuits,  except  the 
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nioft  frivolous.  Dividing  the  day  exacflly  in  halves,  deilroys  it  for  any  expedi- 
tion, enquiry,  or  huiinefs  that  demands  {even  or  eight  hours  attention,  un- 
interrupted by  any  calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette  :  calls  which,  after  fatigue 
or  exertion^  are  obeyed  with  refreQiment  and  with  pleafure.  We  drefs  for 
dinner  in  England  with  propriety,  as  the  reft  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  eafe,  to 
converfe,  and  relaxation :  but  by  doing  it  at  noon,  too  much  time  is  loft.  What 
is  a  man  good  for  after  his  filk  breeches  and  ftockings  are  on,  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  his  head  6ien  poudrJ? — Can  he  botanize  in  a  watered  meadow  ?— Can  he 
clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize  ? — Can  he  farm  with  the  peafant  and  the  plough- 
man ?-rHe  is  in  order  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  which  to  be  fure  is  in 
every  country,  but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly  culti- 
vated, an  excellent  employment ;  but  it  is  an  employment  that  never  reliflies 
better  than  after  a  day  fpent  in  aftive  toil  or  animated  purfuit ;  in  fomethmg  that 
has  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  flt)res  of  our  know- 
ledge.—I  am  induced  to  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe  the  noon  dinners  are  cuf- 
tomary  all  over  France,  except  by  perfons  of  confiderable  &{hion  at  Paris.  They 
cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  ridicule  or  feverity,  for  they  are  abfolutely 
hoftile  to  every  view  of  fcience,  to  every  fpirited  exertion,  and  to  every  ufeful 
purfuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  with  feVeral  perfons  of  the  firft  fafliion  in  the 
Icingdom,  is  an  objed:  to  a  foreigner  folicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and 
diaradler  of  the  nation.  I  have  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  affords  me  a  conftant  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  unaf-' 
fec5led  and  poliftied  fociety,  in  which  an  invariable  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  mild- 
nefs  of  chara<aer,  and  what  in  Englifh  we  emphatically  c^Wgood  temper,  emi- 
nently prevails :— feeming  to  arife at  leaft  I  conjedlure  it,  from  a  thoufand 

little  namelefs  and  peculiar  circumftances  j  not  reful ting 'entirely  from  the  per-  - 
fonal  charader  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the  national  one.— 
Befide  the  perfons  I  have  named,  there  are  among  others  at  our  affemblies,  the 
'marquis  and  march ionefs  de  Hautfort ;  the  duke  and  dutchefs  de  Ville  (this 
dutchefs  is  among  the  good  order  of  beings)  -,  the  chevalier.de  Peyrac ;  Monf. 
TAbbe  Baftard ;  baron  de  Serres ;  vifcountefs  Duhamel ;  the  bifhops  of  Croire 
and  Montauban;  Monf.  de  la  Marche ;  the  baron  de  Montagu,  a  chefs  player; 
the  chevalier  de  Cheyron;  and  Monf.  de  Bellecomb,  who  commanded  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  was  taken  by  the  Englifh.  There  are  alfo  about  half  a  dozen  young 
officers,  and  three  or  four  abbees. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  remark  on  the  converfation  of  French  affemblies,  from 
what  I  have  known  here,  I  fhould  praife  them  for  equanimity  but  condemn 
them  for  infipidity.  All  vigour  of  thought  feems  fo  excluded  from  expref- 
fion,  that  charaders  of  ability  and  of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a  par :  tame  and  ^ 
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To  view  thefe  fcenes  tolerably,  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  days ;  and  fuch  is  the  cli- 
mate here,  or  at  leaft  has  been  fince  I  was  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  not  more 
than  one  day  in  three  is  to  be  depended  on  for  fine  weather.  The  heights  of  the 
mountains  is  fuch,  that  the  clouds,  perpetually  broken,  pour  down  quantities  of 
rain.  From  June  26th  to  July  2d,  we  had  one  heavy  fhower,  which  lafted  with- 
out intermiffion  for  fixty  hours.  The  mountains,  though  fo  near,  were  hidden 
to  their  bafes  in  the  clouds.  They  do  not  only  arreft  the  fleeting  ones,  which 
are  pafling  in  the  atmofphere,  but  feem  to  have  a  generative  power;  for  you  fee 
.  fmall  ones  at  firft,  like  thin,  vapour  rifing  out  of  glens,  forming  on  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  and  increafing  by  degrees,  till  they  become  clouds  heavy  enough  to 
reft  on  the  tops,  or  elfe  rife  into  the  afmofphere,  and  pafs  away  with  others. 

Among  the  original  tenants  of  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  the  firfl 
in  point  of  dignity,  from  the  importance  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  are  the 
bears.  There  are  both  forts,  carnivorous  and  vegetable-eaters ;  the  latter 
are  more  mifchievous  than  their  more  terrible  brethren,  coming  down  in  the 
night  and  eating  the  corn,  particularly  buck-wheat  and  maize;  and  they  are  To 
nice  in  choofmg  the  fweeteft  ears  of  the  latter,  that  they  trample  and  fpoil  infi- 
nitely more  than  they  cat.  The  carnivorous  bears  wage  war  againft  the  cattle 
and  (heep,  fo  that  no  ftock  can  be  left  in  the  fields  at  night.  Flocks  muft  be 
•  watched  by  fhepherds,  who  have  fire-arms,  and  the  aflHlance  of  many  ftout  and 
fierce  dogs ;  and  cattle  arc  fhut  up  in  ftables  every  night  in  the  year.  Sometimes, 
by  accident,  they  wander  from  their  keepers,  aitd  if  left  abroad,  they  run  a  con- 
fiderable'rifque  of  being  devoured. — The  bears  attack  thefe  animals  by  leaping 
on  their  back,  force  the  head  to  the  ground,  and  thruft  their  paws  into  the  body 
in  the  violence  of  a  dreadful  hug.  There  are  many  hunting  days  every  year  for 
deftroying  them ;  feveral  pari(hes  joining  for  that  purpofe.  Great  numbers  of  men 
and  boys  form  a  cordon,  and  drive  the  wood  where  the  bears  are  know  nor 
fufjpedled  to  be.  They  are  the  fatteft  in  winter,  when  a  good  one  is  worth  three 
louis.  A  bear  never  ventures  to  attack  a  wolf;  but  feveral  wolves  together,  when 
hungry,  will  attack  a  bear,  and  kill  and  eat  him.  Wolves  are  here  only  in  win- 
ter. In  fununer,  they  are  in  the  very  remoteft  parts  of  the  Pyrenees— the  moft 
diftant  from  human  habitations :  they  are  here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  France, 
dreadful  to'fheep. 

A  part  of  our  original  plan  of  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  an  excurfion  into 
Spain.  Our  landlord  at  Luchon  had  before  procured  mules  and  guides  for  per- 
fons  travelling  on  bufinefs  to  Saragofla  and  Barcelona,  and  at  our  rcqueft  wrote 
to  Vielle,  the  firft  Spanifh  town  acrofs  the  mountains,  for  three  mules  and  a  con- 
ductor,' who  ipeaks  French ;  and  being  arrived  according  to  appointment,  we  fet 
out  on  our  expedition.  For  the  regifter  of  this  TCour  into  Spain^  I  muji  refer  the 
^  reader  to  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol.  viii.  p.  193, 

July 
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July  21,  Return.— Leave  Jonquieres,  where  the  countenances  and  manners  of 
the  people  would  make  one  believe  all  the  inhabitants  were  fmugglers.  Come''  to 
a  moft  noble  road,  which  the  King  of  Spain  is  making;  it  begins  at  the  pillars  that 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road  :  it  is 
admirably  executed.  Here  take  leave  of  Spain  and  re-enter  France  :  the  con- 
traft  is  ftriking.  When  one  crofles  the  fea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation  , 
and  circumftanceof  a  naval  paflage,  lead  the  mind  by  fome  gradation  to  a  change : 
but  here,  without  going  through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a 
new  world.  From  the  natural  and  miferable  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at 
once  on  a  noble  caufeway,  made  with  all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  highways  of  France.  Inftead  of  beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built 
bridges ;  and  from  a  country  wild,  defert,  and  poor,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the 
midft  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Every  other  circumftance  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  told  us  by  figns  not  to  be  miftaken,  and  fome  great  and  ope- 
rating caufe  worked  an  efFedt  too  clear  to  be  mifunderftood.  The  more  one  fccs^ 
the  more  I  believe  we  fhall  be  led  to  think,  that  there  is  but  one  all-powerful 
caufe  that  inftigates  mankind,  and  that  is  Government  ! — Others  form  excep- 
tions, and  give  (hades  of  difference  and  diftind:ion,  but  this  adls  with  permanent 
and  univerfal  force.  The  prefent  inftance  is  remarkable ;  for  Rouffillon  is  in 
fa<5t  a  part  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cuftoms  ; 
but  they  are  under  a  French  government. 

Great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  diftance.  Meet  fliepherds  that  fpeak  the  Ca- 
talan. The  cabriolets  we  meet  are  Spanifh.  The  farmers  threfh  their  corn  like  the 
Spaniards.  The  inns  and  the  houfes  are  the  fame.  Reach  Perpignan  ;  there  I 
parted  with  Monf.  Lazowlki.  He  returned  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  I  had 
planned  a  tour  in  Languedoc,  to  fill  up  the  time  to  fpare.— 15  miles. 

The  22d.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf. 
Barn  de  LafTeufes,  major  of  a  /egiment  at  Perpignan,  and  who,  he  faid,  un- 
derflood  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedt.  I 
fallicd  out  in  the  morning  to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday,  he  was  at  his  country- 
feat  at  iPia',  about  a  league  firom  the  town.  I  had  a  roafting  walk  thither,  over 
a  dry  ftoney  country  under  vines.  Monf.  Madame,  and  Mademoifelle  de 
LafTeufes,  received  me  with  great  politenefs.  I  explained  the  motives  of  my 
coming  to  France,  which  were  not  to  run  idly  through  the  kingdom  with 
the  common  herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  mafler  of  their  agricul- 
ture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable  to  England,  I  might  copy 
it.  He  commended  the  defign  greatly  5  faid  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laud- 
able motive;  but  expreffed  much  afloniQiment,  as  it  was  fo  uncommon^ 
and  was  very  fure  there  was  not  a  fingle  Frenchman  in  all  England  on  fuch  an 

errand^ 
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errand.  He  defired  I  would  fpend  the  day  with  him.  I  found  the  vineyard  the 
:hief  part  of  his  hufbandry,  but  he  had  fome  arable  land,  managed  in  t;he  fmgu- 
Jar  manner  of  that  province.  He  pointed  to  a  village  which  he  faid  was  Rive- 
falta,  which  produced  fome  of  the  moil  famous  wine  in  France  -,  at  dinner  I 
found  that  it  merited  its  reputation.  In  the  evening  returned  to  Perpignan,  after 
a  day  fertile  in  ufeful  information.— —8  miles. 

The  23d.  Take  the  road  to  Narbonne.  Pafs  Rivefalta.  Under  the  moun- 
tain there  is  the  largeft  fpring  I  ever  faw.  Otters-Pool  and  Holywell  are 
bubbles  to  it.  It  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately 
many  mills ;  being  at  once  rather  a  river  than  a  fpring.  Pafs  an  uninterrupted  flat 
wafte,  without  a  fingle  tree,  houfe,  or  village  for  a  confiderable  diftance:  by 
much  the  uglieft  country  I  have  feen  in  France.  Great  quantities  of  corn  every 
.  where  treading  out  with  mules,  as  in  Spain.  Dine  at  Sejean,  at  the  Soleil,  a 
good  new  inn,  where  I  accidentally  met  with  the  marquis  de  TrefTan.  He  told 
me,  that  I  muft  be  a  Angular  perfon  to  travel  fo  far  with  no  other  objedt  than" 
agriculture  :  he  never  knew  nor  heard  of  the  like ;  but  approved  much  of  the 
plan,  and  wifhed  he  could  do  the  fame. 

The  roads  here  are  ftupendous  works.  I  pafled  a  hill,  cut  through  to  eafe  a 
defcent,  that  was  all  in  the  folid  rock,  and  coft  90,000  liv.  (3,9371.)  yet  it  extends 
but  a  few  hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to  Narbonne 
coft  1,800,000  liv.  (78,7501.)  Thefe  ways  are  fuperb  even  to  a  folly.  Enormous 
fums  have  been  fpent  to  level  even  gentle  flopes.  The  caufeways  are  raifed 
and  walled  on  each  fide,  forming'  one  folid  mafs  of  artificial  road,  carried 
acrofs  the  vallies  to  the  height  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  and  never  lefs  than  50 
wide-  There  is  a  bridge  of  a  fingk  arch,  and  a  caufev/ay  to  it,  truly  magnificent ; 
we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  fuch  a  road  is  in  England.  The  ti^afficof  the  way, 
however,  demands  no  fuch  exertions ;  one-third  of  the  breadth  is  beaten,  one- 
third  rough,  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.  In  36  miles,  I  have  met  one 
cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and  fome  old  women  with  afles.  For  what  all  this 
wafte  of  treafure? — ^In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  thefe  works  are  not  done  by 
corvees ;  but  there  is  an  injuftice  in  levying  the  amount  not  far  fhort  of  them. 
The  money  is  raifed  by  tailles,  and,  in  making  the  afifeflment,  lands  held  by  a 
noble  tenure  are  fo  much  eafed,  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fo  burthened,  that 
120  arpents  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  90  liv.  and  400 
poflfefiTed  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  liv.  is, 
inftead  of  that,  afiTefled  at  1400  liv.  At  Narbonne,  the  canal  which  joins  that  of 
I.anguedoc,  deferves  attention ;  it  is  a  very  fine  work,  and  will,  they  fay,  be 

finifhed  next  month. 36  miles. 

The  24th.     Women  without  ftockings,  and  many  without  flioes  ;  but  if  their 
feet  are  poorly  clad  they  have  a  fuperb  confolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent 

caufe- 
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the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Journal  Phyfique,  and  who  is  now  publiftiing  a  dic- 
tionary of  hulbandry,  which  in  France  has  much  reputation,  lived  and  farmed 
near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to  his  houfe.  They  told  me  that  he 
had  left  Beziers  two  years,  but  that  the  houfe  was  to  be  feen  from  the  ftreet, 
and  accordingly  fhewed  it  me  from  fomcthing  of  a  fqiiare  open  on  one  fide  to  the 
country ;  adding,  that  it  belonged  now  to  a  Monf.  de  Rieufe,  who  had  purchafed 
the  eftate  of  the  Ahh6.  To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for  his  writings, 
was  an  objeft^as  it  would,  at  leaft,  enable  me,  in  reading  his  book,  to  underftand  . 
better  thcallufions  he  might  make  to  the  foil,  fituation,  and  other  circumftances. 
I  was  forry  to  hear,  at  the  table  d*h6tc,  much  ridicule  thrown  on  the  Abbe  Ro- 
zier's  hulbandry,  that  it  had  beaucoup  de  fantajie  mats  rien  folide  \  in  particular, 
they  treated  his  paving  his  vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  circumftance.  Such  an  ex- 
periment feemed  remarkable,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  that  I  might  defire  to  fee 
thefe  paved  vineyards.  The  Abbe  here,  as  a  farmer,  has  juft  that  charafter 
which  every  man  will  be  fure  to  have  who  departs  from  the  methods  of  his 
neighbours ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  fhould 
come  among  them  who  can  prefume  with  impunity  to  think  for  themfelves. 
I  afkcd  why  he  left  the  country  ?  and  they  gave  me  a  curious  anecdote  of  the 
bifhop  of  Beziers  cutting  a  road  through  the  Abbe's  farm,  at  the  expence  of  the 
province,  to  lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  biftiop's)  miftrefs,  which  occafioned 
iuch  a  quarrel  that  Monf.  Rozier  could  (lay  no  longer  in  the  country.  This  is 
a  pretty  feature  of  a  government:  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  eftate,  and 
driven  out  of  a  country,  becaufe  bifhops  make  love, — I  fuppofe  to  their  neigh- 
bours wives,  as  no  other  love  is  fafhionable  in  France,  Which  of  my  neigh- 
bours wives  will  tempt  the  bifliop  of  Norwich  to  make  a  road  through  my 
farm,  and  drive  me  to  fell  Bradfield  ? — I  give  my  authority  for  this  anecdote, 
the  chat  of  a  table  d'hote ;  it  is  as  likely  to  be  falfe  as  true ;  but  Languedocian 
bifhops  arc  certainly  not  EngliQi  ones, — Monf.  de  Rieufe  received  me  politely, 
^nd  fatisfied  as  many  of  my  enquiries  as  he  could ;  for  he  knew  little  more  of  the 
Abbe's  hufbandry  than  common  report,  and  what  the  farm  itfelf  told  him.  As  to 
paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  :  the  report  muft  have  taken  rife  from 
a  vineyard  of  Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abb^  planted  in  a  new  manner;  he  fet 
them  in  a  curved  form,  in  a  fofs,  covering  them  only  with  flints  in  (lead  of 
-earth;  this  fuccecded  well.  I  walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully 
Kituated,  on  the  flope  and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its  rich  vale, 
•  its  navigation,  and  a  fine  accompanyment  of  mountains. 

>  Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade;  and  is  becoming,  they  fay,  a  favourite  reQdence 

for  the  Engli(h,  pfeferring  the  air  to  that  of  Montpellier.     Take  the  road  to 

c    r  Pezenas. .   It  leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  fome  time,  a  view  of  the 

Mediterranean.    Through  all  this  country,  but  particularly  in  the  olive  grounds, 

the 
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tlie  cricket  {cicala)  makes  a  conftant,  fharp,  monotonous  noife;  a  more 
odious  companion  on  the  road  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Fezenas  opens  on 
a  very  fine  country,  a  vale  of  fix  or  eight  leagues  extent  all  cultivated  ;  a  beau- 
tifiil  mixture  of  vines,  mulberries,  olives,  towns,  and  fcattered  houfes,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fine  lucerne ;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hitls,  cultivated  to 
their  tops. — At  fupper,  at  the  table  d'hote,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  female 
without  fhoes  or  ftockings,  exquifitely  ugly,  and  difi^ufing  odours  not  of  rofes  : 
there  were,  however,  a  croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  mercantile-looking 
,  people  that  prated  with  her  very  familiarly :  at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the 
pooreft  and  remoteft  market  village  in  England,  fuch  an  animal  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  landlord  to  enter  his  houfe;  or  by  the  guefts  their  room.— ^ 
32  miles. 

The  25th.  The  road,  in  crofling  a  valley  to  and  from  a  bridge,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent walled  caufeway,  more  than  a  mile  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high  ;  with  fl:one  ports  on  each  fide  at  every  fix  yards— a  prodigi- 
ous work.— I  know  nothing  more  ftriking  to  a  traveller  than  the  rpads  of  Lan- 
guedoc  :  we  have  not  in  England  a  conception  of  fuch  exertions ;  they  are  fplen- 
did  and  fuperb  ;  and  if  I  could  free  my  mind  of  the  recolledion  of  the  unjuft 
taxation  which  pays  them,  I  (hould  travel  with  admiration  at  the  magnificence 
difplayed  by  the  ftates  of  this  province.  The  police  of  thefc  roads  is  however 
execrable — for  I  fcarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  afleep  in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  pafs  through  a  pleafing  country;  and  by  an- 
other immenfe  walled  caufeway,  twelve  y^rds  broad  and  three  high,  leading  clofe 
to  the  fea.  "  To  Pijan,  and- near  Frontignan  and 'Montbafin,  famous  for  their 
mufcat  wines. — Approach  Montpellier;  the  environs,  for  near  a  league,  are  de- 
licious, and  more  highly  ornamented  than  any  thing  I  have  (ctn  in  France.— 
Villas  well  built,  clean,  and  comfortable,  with  every  appearance  of  wealthy 
owners,  are  fpread  thicTkly  through  the*  country.  They  are,  in  general,  pretty 
iquare  buildings ;  fome  very  large.  Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather  of  a  great 
capital  than  of  a  provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  fwells  proudly  to  the  view.— 
But  on  entering  it,  you  experience  a  difappointment  from  narrow,  ill-built, 
crooked  ftreets,  but  full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  bufinefs  -,  yet  there 
is  no  confiderable  manufadlure  in  the  place ;  the  principal  are  verdigreafe,  filk 
handkerchiefs,  blankets,  perfumes  and  liqueurs.  The  great  objedl  for  a  ftranger 
to  view  is  the  promenade  or  fquare,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Perou.— 
There  is  a  magnificent  aquedudl  on  three  tires  of  arches  for  fupplying  the  city 
with  water,  from  a  hill  at  a  confiderable  diftance;  a  very  noble  work  ;  a  chateau 
d'eaii  receives  the  water  in  a  circular  bafon,  from  which  it  falls  into  an  cxter-  ^ 
iial  refervoir,  to  lupply  the  city,  and  the  jets  d'eau  that  cool  the  air  6f  a  garden 

F  below. 
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below,  the  whole  in  a  fine  fquarc  confiderably  elevated  above  the  furround- 
ing  ground,  walled  in  with  a  balluftrade,  and  other  mural  decorations,  and 
in  the  centre  a  good  equeftrian  flatue  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  an  air  of  real 
grandeur  and  magnificence  in  this  ufcful  work,  that  ftruck  me  more  than 
any  thing  at  Verfaillcs.  The  view  is  alfo  fingularly  beautiful.  To  the  fouth,  the 
eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a  rich  vale,  fpread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by 
the  fea.  To  the  north,  a  feries  of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  fide,  the  vaft  range 
of  the  Pyrenees  trend  away  till  loft  in  remotenefs.  On  the  other,  the  eter- 
naHnows  oFthe  Alps  pierce  the  clouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moft  fl:u- 
pendous  to  be  feen,  when  a  clear  fl^y  approximates  thefe  diftant  objeds.— — 
32  miles. 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Be^ucaire  fills  the  whole  country  with  bufinefs  and 
motion ;  meet  many  carts  loaded ;  and  nine  diligences  going  or  coming. 
Yefterday  and  to  day  the  hoteft  J  ever  experienced  ;  we  had  none  like  them 
in  Spain — the  flies  much  worfe  than  theiielt.-^-^-jo  miles. 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nifmes  is  a  prodigious  work,  which  (hews 
how  well  the  Romans  had  adapted  thefe  edifices  to  the  abominable  ufes  to 
which  they  were  erefted.  The  convenience  of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  17000 
fpedators  without  confufion  ;  the  magnitude;  the  maflive  and  fubftantial  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  built  without  mortar,  that  has  withftood  the  attacks  of  the 
weather,  and  the  worfe  depredations  of  the  barbarians  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  fixteen  centuries,  all  flrike  the  attention  forcibly. 

I  viewed  the  Maifon^Quarr.e lafl;  night;  again  this  morning,  and  twice  more 
in  the  day  ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  moft  light,  elegant,  and  pleafing 
building  I  ever  beheld.  Without  any  magnitude  to  render  it  impofing  ;  with- 
out any,  extraordinary  magnificence  to  furprize,  it  rivets  attention.  There 
is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  proportions  that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fix 
on  no  particular  part  of  .pre-eminent  beauty ;  it  is  one  perfedt  whole  of  fymmetry 
and  grace.  WKkt  an  infatuation  in*  modem  architeds,  that  can  overlook  the 
chafte  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  tafte,  manifeft  in  fuch  a  work;  and  yet  rear  fuch 
piles  of  laboured  foppery  and  heavinels  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  France.  The 
temple  of  Diana,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ancient  baths,  with  their  modern  re- 
ftoration,  and  the  promenade,  form  parts  of  the  fame  fcene,  and  are  mag- 
nificent decorations  of  the  city.  I  was,  in  relation  to  the  baths,  in  ill  luck, 
for  the  water  was  all  drawn  off,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  the  canals.— 
The  Roman  pavements  are  fingularly  beautiful,  and  in  high  prefervation. 
My  quarters  at  Nifrnes  were  at  ^e  Lpuvre,  a  large,  commodious,  and  ex- 
cellent inn,  the  houfe  was  almoft  as  much  a  iair  ftom  morning  to  night 
as  Beaucaire  itfelf  could  be.  I  dined  and  fuppedat  the  table  d'hote;  the 
•^  *  '     •  cheapnefs 
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cheapnefs  of  thefe  tables  luits  my  financed,  and  one  fees  fomething  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  ;  we  fat  down  from  twenty  to  forty  at  every  meal,  moft  mot- 
ley companies  of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  with  a  Greek  and 
Armenian ;  and  I  was  informed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  or 
Afia,  that  have  not  merchants  at  this  great  fair,  chiefly  for  raw  filk,  of* 
which  many  millions  in  value  arc  fold  in  four  days :  all  the  other  commodities  of 
the  world  are  to  be  found  there. 

One  circumftance  I  muft  remark  on  this  numerous  table  d'h6te,  becaufe  k  ha$ 
llruck  me  repeatedly,  which  is  the  taciturnity  of  <:he  French.  I  came  to  the 
kingdom  expeding  to  have^  my  cars  conftantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  volu- 
bility and  fpirits  of  the  people,  of  which  fo  many  perfons  have  vvritten,  fitting,  I 
fuppofe,  by  their  Englifh  fire-fides.  At  MontpcUier,  though  15  perfons  and  fome 
of  them  ladies  were  prefcnt,  I  found  it  impoflible  to  make  them  break  their 
inflexible  filence  with  more  than  a  monofyllable,  and  the  whole  company 
fat  more  like  an  aflfembly  of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than  the  mixed  company  of 
a  people  famous  for  loquacity.  Here  alfo,  at  NifmeS,  with  a  diflferent  party 
at  every  meal  it  is  the  fame ;  not  a  Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.  To-day  at 
dinner,  hopelefs  of  that  nation,  and  fearing  to  lofe  the  ufe  of  an  organ  they  had 
£0  little  inclination  to  employ,  I  fixed  myfelf  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  fo 
lately  in  his  country,  I  found  him  ready  to  converfe,  and  tolerably  communica- 
tive ;  but  we  had  more  converfation^than  thirty  other  perfons  maintained  among 
themfelves^ 

The  28th*    Early  in  the  morning  to  the  Pont  du  Gard,  through  a  plain  co- 
vered with  vaft  plantations  of  olives  to  the  left,  but  much  v^afte  rocky  land* 
At  the  firft  view  of  that  celebrated  aquedud:,  I  was  rather  difappointed,  having 
expeded  fomething  of  greater  magnitude  j  but  foon  found  the  error:  I. was,  on 
examining  it  more  nearly,  convinced  that  it  pqATeflid  every  quality  that  ought  to 
make  aflrong  impreflion.    It  is  a  ftupendous  work;  the  magnitude,  and  the 
maflive  folidity  of  the  architedure,  which  may  probably  endure  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  more,  united  with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  undertaking,  to  give 
us  a  high  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  exertion  which  executed  it  for  the  fupplyof  a  pro- 
vincial town  :  the  furprize,  however,  may  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  nations 
,  cnflaved  that  were  the  workmen. — Returning  to  Nifmes,  meet  many  mer- 
chants returning  fi-om  the  fair ;  each  with  a  child's  drum  tied  to  their  cloak- 
bag  :  my  own  little  girl  was  too  much  in  my  head  not  to  love  them  for  this  mark 
of  attention  to  their  children  j— but  why  a  drum  ?— Have  they  not  had  enough  of 
the  military  in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are  excluded  from  all  the  honours,  re- 
fpeft,  and  emolument,  that  can'  flow  from  the  fword  ?— 1  like  Nifmes  much ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  are  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance  of  their  city,  I 
iliould. prefer  it  for  a  refidencp  to  moft,  if  not  all  the  towns  I  have  ken  in  France. 

Fa"  ^  The 
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The  theatre,  however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  is  faid  to  exceed 
it, — 24  miles. 

The  29th.  Pafs  fix  leagues  of  difagreeable  country  to  Sauve.  Vines  and 
olives.  The  chateau  of  Monf.  Sabbatier  ftrikes  in  this  wild  country  ;  he  has  in- 
clofed  much  with  dry  walls,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which  are 
young,  thriving,  and  well  inclofed,  yet  the  foil  is  fo  ftoney,  that  no  earth  is 
vifible;  fome  of  his  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and 
five  high,  whence  it  feems,  he  thinks  moving  the  ftones  a  neceffary  improve- 
ment, which  I  much  queftion.  He  has  built  three  or  four  new  farm-houfes; 
I  fuppofe  he  refides  on  this  eftate  for  improving  it.  I  hope  he  does  notjerve  ; 
that  no  moon-fhine  purfuit  may  divert  him  fi-om  a  condudt  honourable  to  him- 
felf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. — Leaving  Sauve,  I  was  much  ftruck  with  a 
large  tradt  of  land,  feemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks  ;  yet  moft  of  it  inclofed 
and  planted  with  the  moft  induftrious  attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive, 
a  mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach-tree,  and  vines  fcattered  among  them ; 
fo  that  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddeft  mixture  of  thefe 
plants,  and  bulging  rocks  that  can  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage deferve  encouragment  for  their  induftry  ;  and  if  I  was  a  French  minifter, 
they  fhould  have  it.  They  would  foon  turn  all  the  dcferts  around  them  into 
gardens.  Such  a  knot  of  acftive  hulbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks  into  fcenes 
of  fertility,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  their  own,  would  do  the  fam6  by  the  waftes,  if 
animated  by  the  fame  omnipotent  principle.  Dine  at  St.  Hyppolite,  with  eight 
proteftant  merchants  returning  home  to  Rouverge,  from  the  fair  of  Beaucaire; 
as  we  parted  at  the  fame  time,  we  travelled  together ;  and  from  their  converfa- 
tion,  I  learned  fome  circumftances  of  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed  -,  they 
told  me  alfo,  that  mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,  but  then,  arid  efpecially 
about  Milhaud,  almonds  take  their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Rouverge  friends  prefTed  me  to  pafs  with  them  to  Milhaud  and  Rodez, 
aflured  me,  that  the  cheapnefs  of  their  province  was  fo  great,  that  it  would 
tempt  me  to  live  fome  time  amongft  them.  That  I  might  have  a  houfe  at 
Milhaud,  of  four  tolerable  rooms  on  a  floor  furniflied,  for  12  louis  a-year  j  and 
live  in  the  utmoft  plenty  with  all  my  family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for 
100  louis  a-year :  that  there  were  many  families  of  noblefle,  who  fubfifted  on 
50,  and  even  on  25  a-year.  Such  anecdotes  of  cheapnefs  are  only  curious  when 
confidered  in  a  political  light,  as  contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals 5  and  on  the  other,  as  contributing  to  the  profperity,  wealth,  and  power 
of  the  kingdom ;  if  I  fhould  meet  with  many  fuch  inftances,  and  alio  with  others 
diredly  contrary,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  them  more  at  large. — 30  miles. 
The -30th.  '  Going  out  of  Gange,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the  greateft 
exertion  in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  fccn  in  France  3  and  then  pafs  by  fome 
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August  i.  Leave  Qeziers,  In  order  to  go  to  Capeftan  by  the  pierced  moun- 
tain,  Crofs  the  canal  of  Languedoc  feveral  times;  and  over  many  waftes  to 
Pleraville.  The  Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  their  roots  but  a  few  leagues 
off.  At  Carcaflbnne  tliey  carried  mcto.a  fountain  of  muddy  water,  and  to  a 
gate  of  the  barracks ;  but  I  was  better  pleafed  to  fee  feveral  large  good  houfes 
:of  manufacturers,  that  (hew  wealth*— — 40  miles. 

-    ^The  2d.    Pafs  a  confiderable  convent,  with  a  long  line  of  front,  and  rife  to 
'Fapjour.— -i6-  miles. 
.V  ^  The  3d.    At  Mirepoix  they  are  building  a  moft  magnificent  bridge  of  feven 
-^^  ^at  arches,  each  of  64  feet  fpan,  which  will  coft   1,800,000  liv.  (78,7501.);  it 
; ,  Vhsis  Seen  12  years  erefting,  and  will  be  finifhed  in  two  more.    The  weather  for 
-  feVtfral  days  has  been  as  fine  as  poflible,  but  very  hot;  to-day  the  heat  was  fo 
'    disagreeable,  that  I  refted  from  twelve  to  three  at  Mirepoix;  and  found  it  fo 
burning,  that  it  was  an  effort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  view  the  bridge. 
The  myriads  of  flies  were  ready  to  devour  me,  and  I  could  hardly  fupport  any 
light  in  the  room.     Riding  fatigued  me,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  of  fome 
fort  to  carry  me,  while  thefe  great  heats  (hould  continue ;  I  had  done  the  fame, 
at  Carcaflbnne;  but  nothing  like  a  cabriolet  of  any  fort  was  to  be  had.     When 
it  is  recollected  that  that  place  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufaduring 
towns  in  France,  containing  15,000  people,    and  that  Mirepoix  is  far  from 
l)eing  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not  a  voiture  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  how  will  an 
Englifliman  blefs  himfelf  for  the  univerfal  conveniences  that  are  fpread  through 
bis  own  country,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  town  of  1500  people  in  the 
kingdom  where  poft  chaifes  and  able  horfes  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment's 
*     warning  ?     What  a  contraft  !    This  confirms  the  fail  deducible  from  the  little 
traffic  on  the  roads  even  around  Paris  itfelf.     Circulation  is  ftagnant  in  France.— 
The  heat  was  fo  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  difordered  with  it:  This  was  by  far 
the  hotteft  day  that  I  ever  felt.    The  hemifphere  feemed  almoft  in  a  flame  with 
burning  rays  that  rendered  it  impoflible  to  turn  ones  eyes  within  many  degrees  of 
the  radiant  orb  that  now  blazed  in  the  heavens. — Crofs  another  fine  new  bridge 
of  three  arches ;  and  come  to  a  woodland,  the  firft  I  have  feen  for  a  great  diftance. 
Many  vines  about  Pamicrs,  which  is  fltuated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine 
river.    The  place  itfelf  is  ugly  ftriking,  and  ill  built;  with  an  inn!  Adieu, 
Monf.  Gafcit;  if  fate  fends  me  to  fuch  another  hdufe  as  thine — be  it  an  expia- 
tion for  my  fins  1 28  miles. 

The  4th.     Leaving  Amous,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fpedlacle  of  a  river 
iffuing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  of  rock;  on  crofllng  the  hill  you  fee  where 
it  enters  by  another  cavern. — It  pierces  the  mountain.    Moft  countries,  however, 
have  inftances  of  rivers  pafling  under  ground.     At  St.  Geronds  go  to  the  Croix' 
Blanche,  the  moft  execrable  receptacle  of  filthy  vermin,  impudence,  and  imj^o-. 

fidon 
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fidbn  tliat  ever  exercifed  the  patience,  or  wounded  thd'  feelings  of  a  traveller. 
A  withered  hag,  the  daemon  of  beaftlinefs,  prefides  there,     I  laid,  not  reli- 
ed,   in  a    chamber  over   a   ftable,   whofe  effluviae  through    the  broken   floor 
were   the  leaft   oiFenfive    of  the  perfumes   afix)rded  by  this  hideous  place.— 
It  could  give  me    nothing   but  two  flale  eggs,  for  \Ahich   I  paid,  exqlufive 
of  all  other  charges,  2of.    Spain  brought  nothing  to  my  eyes  that  equalled 
this  fink,  from  which  an  Englifh  hog  would  turn  with  difguft.     But  the  inns  .• 
all  the  way  from  Nifmes  are  wretched,  except  at  Lodeve,  Gange,  Carcaflbnne, 
and  JMirepoix.     St.  Geronds  mufl  have,  from  its  appearance,  four  ox  iive  (ixou-   " 
fand  people.     Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.     What  can  be  the  circulating 
connedion   between  fuch  mafles   of  people  and  other  towns    and    countriesi,;^" 
that    can  be  held  together  and  fupported  by  fuch  inns  ?     There  have  beejQL 
writers    who  liDok  upon   fuch  obfervations  as   arifing  merely  from  the  petu-r 
lance  of  travellers,  but  it  (hews  their  extreme  ignorance.    Such  circumftances 
are  political  data.     We  cannot  demand  all  the  books  of  France  to  be  opened . 
in  aj-der  to  explain  the  amount  of  circulation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  politician  mufl    ^ 
therefore  coll£<9:  it  from  fuch  circumftances  as  he  can  afcertain;  and  among 
thefe^  traffic  on  the  great  roads,  and  the  convenience  of  the  houjGbs  prepared  for     ; 
the  reception  of  travellers,  tell  us  both  the  number  and  the  condition  of  thofe 
travellers  ;  by  which  term  t  chiefly  allude  to  the  natives,  who  move  on  bufmefs  . 
or  pleafure  from  place  to  place ;  for  if  they  are  not  conliderable  enough  to  caufe 
good  inns,  thofe  who  come  from  a  diftance  will  not,  which  is  evident  from  the 
bad  ^.ccommodations  even  in  the  high  road  from  London  to  Rome.     Qn  the 
contirary,  go  in  England  to  towns  that  contain  1500,  2000,  or  3000  people,  in 
fituations  abfolutely  cut  off  from  all  dependence,  or  almoft  the  expedation  of 
what:  arcsproperly  called  travellers,  yet  you  will  meet  with  neat  inns,  well 
drcflcd  and  clean  people  keeping  them,  good  furniture,  and  a  refrefhing  civi- 
lity >  your  fenfes  may  not  be  gratified,  but  they  will  not  be  offended;  and  if  you 
dctriand  a  poft  chaife  and  a  pair  of  horfes,  the  coft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  Sol. 
infpite  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry  you  whither  you  pleafe.     Are 
no  political  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  amazing  contraft  ?     It  proves 
that  fuch  a  population  in  England  have  connedions  with  other  places  to  the 
amount  of  fupporting  fuch  houfes.     The  friendly  clubs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
i^ifits  of  friends  and  relations,  the  parties  of  pleafure,  the  relbrt  of  farmers,  the 
intercourfe  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form   the  fupport  of  good 
i^S;  and  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  a  proof  that  there 
is  not  the  fame  quantity  of  motion;  or  that  it  moves  by  means  of  lefs  wealth, 
Icfs  confumption,  and  lefs  enjoyment.     In  this  journey  through  Languedoc,  I 
have  paflcd  an  incredible  number  of  fplendid  bridges,  and  many  fuperb  caufe- 
Wys.     But   this    only   proves  the  abfurdity  and  oppreffion  of  government.- 
-Bridges  that  coft  70  or  8o,ocol.  and  immcnle  caufeways  to  connect  towns,  that 
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have  no  better  Inns  than  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  appear  to  be  grofs  abfurdi- 
ties.  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  mere  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenfe  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  real  utility.  They  are 
therefore  objed:s  of  public  magnificence,  and  confequently  for  the  eye  of  tra- 
%^ellers.  But  w^hat  traveller,  with  his  perfon  furrounded  by  the  beggarly  filth ' 
of  an  inn,  and  with  all  his  fenfes  offended,  will  not  condemn  fuch  inconfift- 
cncies  iis  folly,  and  will  not  wi(h  for  more  comfort  and  lefs  appearance  of 
'iplendour.-— 30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  St.  Martory  is  an  almoft  uninterrupted  range  of  well  inclofed 
•and  well  cultivated  country.— For  an  hundred  miles  paft,  the  women  generally 
without  (hoes,  even  in  the  towns;  and  in  the  country  many  men  alfo. — The 
heat  yefterday  and  to-day  as  intenfe  as  it  was  before :  there  is  no  bearing  any 
light  in  the  rooms ;  all  muft  be  (hut  clofe,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool :  in 
going  out  of  a  light  room  into  a  dark  one,  though  both  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  very  fenfible  coolnefs ;  and  out  of  a  dark  one  into  a  roofed  balcony,  is  like  go- 
ing into  an  oven.  I  have  been  advifed  ever^  day  not  to  ftir  till  four  o'clock. 
From  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  makes  all  exercife 
moft  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  flies  are  a  curfe  of  Egypt.  Give  me  the  cold  and 
fogs  of  England,  rather  than  fuch  a  heat,  fhould  it  be  lafting.  The  natives,  how- 
ever,  affert,  that  this  intenfity  has  now  continued  as  long  as  it  commonly  does, 
hamely,'four  or  five  days ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  even  of  the  hotteft  months  is 
much  cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  prefent. — In  250  miles  diftant,  I  have  met  on 
the  road  two  cabriolets  only,  and  three  miferable  things  like  old  Englifh  one- 
horfe  chaifes  ;  not  one  gentleman;  though  many  merchants,  as  they  call  them- 
felves,  each  with  two  or  three  cloak-bags  behind  him: — a  paucity  of-tfavellers 
that  is  amazing. 28  miles. 

The  6th.  To  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friends,  and  not  difpleafed  to 
have  a  little  red  in  the  cool  mountains,  after  fo  burning  a  ride. 28  miles. 

The  loth.  Finding  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Paris, 
I  determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  time  there  was  yet  to  ipare,  ten  or  eleven  days, 
in  a  tour  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre,  to  Bayonne,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  way  to 
Bourdeaux,  at  Auch.  This  being  fettled,  I  mounted  my  EngliiTi  mare,  and  took 
iny  laft  leave  of  Luchon. 28  miles. 

The  nth.  Pafs  aconvent  ofBernardinemonks,  whohavearevenueof  30,oooHv. ' 
It  is  fituatedinavale,  watered  by  a  charming  chryftal  ft  ream,  andfomc  hills,  cover- 
ed with  oak,  flielter  it  behind. — Arrive  at  Bagnere,  which  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice,  but  it  is  much  frequented  by  company  on  account  of  its  waters-.  To 
ihe  valley  of  Campan,  of  which  I  ,had  heard  great  things,  and  which  yet  much 
furpailed  my  expedlation.  It  is  quite  different  from  all  the  other  vales  I  have 
ie£nin  the  Pyrenees  or  in  Catalonia-     The  features  and  the  arrangement  novel. 

In 
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grafs  borders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn  fields,  with  gates  to  pais 
from  one  inclofure  to  another.  The  men  are  all  drefled  with  red  caps,  like  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  There  are  fome  parts  of  England  (where  fmall  yeo- 
men ftill  remain)  that  referable  this  country  of  Bearne;  but  we  have  very  little 
that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  feen  in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Mon- 
cng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietprs,  without  the  farms  being  fo 
fmall  as  to  occafion  a  vicious  and  miferable  population.  An  air  of  neatnefs, 
warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  vifible  in  their  ne^ 
biiilt  houfes  and  ftables;  in  their  little  gardens;  in  their '  hedges ;  in  the 
courts  before  their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  fties  for 
their  hogs.  A  peafant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his 
own  happinefs  hangs  by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  Icafe.  We  are  now  in  Bearne, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  thefe  bkffings 
from  that  good  prince  ?  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch,,  feems  to 
reign  ftill  over  the  country ;  each  peafant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot. — ^34  miles. 

The  13th*  The  agreeable  fcenc  of  yefterday  continues;  many  fmall  pro- 
perties; and  every  appearance  of  rural  happinefs.  Navareen  is  a  fmall  walled 
and  fortified  town,  confiding  of  three  principal  ftreets,  which  crofs  at  right 
angles,  with  a  fmall  fquarc.  From  the  ramparts  there  is  the  view  of  a  fine 
country.  The  linen  fabric  fpreads  through  it.  To  St.  Palais  the  country 
is  moftly  inclofed,  and  much  of  it  with  thorn-hedges,  admirably  trained,  and 
kept  neatly  clipped. 25  miles. 

The  14th.  Left  St.  Palais,  and  took  a  guide  to  condu<5l  me  four  leagues  to 
Anfpan.  Fair  day,  and  the  place  crouded  with  farmers  ;  I  faw  the  foup  prepared 
for  what  we  (hould  call  the  farmer's  ordinary.  There  was  a  mountain  of  fliced 
bread,  ^the  colour  of  which  was  not  inviting-j  ample  provifion  of  cabbage,  greafe, 
and  water,  and  about  as  much  meat  for  fome  fcores  of  people,  as  half  a  dozen 
Englifti  farmers  would  have  eaten,  and  grumbled  at  their  hoft:  for  fliort  com- 
mons.—26  miles. 

The  15th.  Bayonne  is  by  much  the  prettieft  town  I  have  feen  in  France;  the 
houfes  are  not  only  well  built  of  ftone,  but  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and 
there  are  many  openings  which,  though  not  regular  fquares,  have  a  good 
efFedt.  The  river  is  broad,  and  many  of  the  houfes  being  fronted  to  it,  the 
view  of  them  from  the  bridge  is  fine.  The  promenade  is  charming;  it 
has  many  rows  of  trees,  whofe  heads  join  and  form  a  fhade  delicious  in  this 
hot  climate.  In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  drefled  people  of  both 
fexes:  and  the  women,  through  all  the  country,  are  the  handfomeft  I  have  k^x\ 
in  France.  In  coming  hither  from  Pau,  I  faw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  king- 
dom, clean  and  pretty  country  girk ;  in  moft  of  the  provinces,  hard  labour  de- 
ft roys  both  perfon  and  complexion.    The  bloom  of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a 

well 
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dinner  In,  and  was  attended  by  a  neat  well  drcfled  girl.  The  laft  two  hours  to 
Aire  it  rained  fo  violently,  that  my  filkfurtout  was  an  infufficient  defence  ;  and 
the  .old  landlady  was  in  no  hafte,  to  give  me  fire  enough  to  be  dried.  As  to 
fupper,  I  had  the  idea  of  my  dinner. 35  miles. 

The  19th.  Pafs  Beekj  which  feems  a  flourifliing  little  place,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  building  of  new  houfes.  The  Clef  d'Or  is  a  large,  new,  and 
good  inn. 

In  the  the  270  miles,  from  Bagnere  de  Luchon  to  Auch,  a  general  obfervation 
I  may  make  is,  that  the  whole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  inclofed ;  and  that 
the  farm-houfes  are  every  where  fcattered,  inftead  of  being,  as  in  fo  many  parts 
of  France  col ledled  in  towns.  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  gentlenien's  country- 
feats  that  feem  at  all  modern ;  and, .  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  furprifin^  de- 
gree. I  have  not  met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  any  thing  like  a  gentle- 
man riding  to  fee  a  neighbour.  Scarcely  a  gentleman  at  all.  At  AUch,  met 
by  appointment  my  friends,  on  their  return  to  Paris.  The  town  is  almoft  with- 
out manufa(ftures  or  commerce,  and  is  fupported  chiefly  by  the  rents  of  the 
country.  But  they  have  many  of  the  nobleffe  in  the  province,  too  poor  to  live 
here  j  fome  indeed  fo  poor,  that  they  plough  their  own  fields.;  ^nd  thefe 
may  poffibly.be  much  more  eftimable  members  of  fociety,  than  the  fools  and  - 
•knaves  that  laugh  at  them. 31  miles.     . 

The  20th.  Pafs  Fleuran,  which  contains  many  good  houfes,  and  go  through 
a  populous  country  to  La  Tour,  a  biflioprick,  the  diocefan  of  which  we  left  at 
Bagnere  de  Luchon.  The  fituation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  o£  hills. 
— ao  miles.  ^    .    /        >  ,     i 

The  22d.  By  Leyrac,  through  a  fine  country,  to  the  Garonne,  which  wc  • 
crofs  by  a  ferry.  This  river  is  here  a  quarter  of  a , mile  broad,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  commerce.  A  large  barge  pafTed  loaded  with  cages  of  poultry  •  of 
fuch  confequence  throughout  the  extent  of  this  navigation  is  the  confumption 
of  the  great  city  of  Bourdeaux.  The  rich  vale  continues  to  Agen,  and  is  very 
highly  cultivated ;  but  has  not  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  La  Tour.  If  new 
buildings  are  a  criterion  of  the  flourifliing  flate  of  a  place,  Agen  profpers.  The 
bifliop  has  raifed  a  magnificent  palace,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  good  taflie ;  but 
the  jundtion  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy. 23  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to  Aguillon  ;  much  hemp, 
and  every  woman  in  the  country  employed,  on  it.  Many  neat  well  built  farm-* 
houfes  on  fmall  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View  the  chateau 
of  the  Due  d'Aguillon,  which,  being  in  the  town,  is  badly  fituated.  according  to 
all  rural  ideas ;  but  a  town  is  ever  an  accompanyment  of  a  chateau  in  France,  as 
it  was  formerly  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  feems  to  have  refulted  from  a  feudal 
arrangement,  that  the  Grand  Seigneur  might  keep  his  flaves  the  nearer  to  his 

call. 
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whole ;  the  crefcent  which  is  in  the  fame  line  is  better.     Tht  place  royale^  with 
the  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV.  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening,  and  the  buildings 
^.  which  form  it  regular  and  handfome.     But  the  quarter  of  the  chapeau  rouge 
is  truly  magnificent,  confifting  of  noble  houfes,  built,  like  the  reft  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  ftone.     It  joins  the  chateau  trompettCj  which  occupies  near  half 
a  mile  of  the  (hore.     This  fort  is  bought  of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  fpecu- 
lators;    who  are  now  pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  buildipg  a  fine 
fquare  ^nd  many  new  flreets,  to  the  amount  of  1800  houfes.     I  have  feen  a 
defign  of  the  fquare  and  the  ftreets,  and  it  would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the 
«  moft  fplendid  additions  to  a.city  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe,     This  great  work 
^ftands  ftill  at  prefent  through  a  fear  of  refumptions.     The  theatre,  built  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the  moft  magnificent  in  France.     I  have  feen 
nothing  that  approaches  it.     The  building  is  infulated ;  and  fills  up  a  fpace  of 
306  feet  by  165,  one  end  being  the  principal  front,  containing  a  portico  the 
whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian  columns.   The  entrance  from 
this  portico  is  by  a  noble  veftibule,  which  leads  not  only  to  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  theatre,  but  alfo  to  an  elegant  oval  concert-room  and  faloonsfor  walking 
and  refreshments.     The  theatre  itfelf  is  of  a  vaft  fize;  in  fhape  the  fegment  of 
an  oval.     The  eftablirtimentof  aftors,  adtrefles,  fingers,  dancers,  orcheftra,  &c. 
fpeak  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  place.     I  have  been  aflured,  that  from  thirty 
to  fifty  louis  a  night  have  been  paid  to  a  favourite  aftrefs  from  Paris.     Larrive, 
the  firft  tragic  ador  of  that  capital,  is  now  here,  at  500  liv.  (21I.  i2s.  6d.)  a 
night,  with  two  benefits.     Dauberval,  the  dancer,  and  his  wife  (the  Madamoi- 
felle   Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as    principal  ballet-niafter  and  firft 
female  dancer,  at  a  falary  of  28,000  liv.  (1225I.)     Pieces  are  performed  every 
night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  as  every  where  in  France.     The  mode  of  living 
that  takes  place  here  among  merchants  is  highly  luxurious.     Their  houfes  and 
cftablifhments  are  on  expenfive  fcales.     Great  entertainments,  and  many  ferved 
on  plate :  high  play  is  a  much  worfe  thing ;— and  the  fcandalous  chronicle  fpeaks 
of  merchants  keeping  the  dancing  and  finging  girls  of  the  theatre  at  falaries 
which  ought  to  import  no  good  to  their  credit.     This  theatre,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  pleafures  of  Bourdeaux,  was  raifed  at  the  expence  of  the 
town,  and  coft  270,0001.     The  new  tide  corn  mill,  ercdted  by  a  company,  is 
very  well   worth  viewing.     A  large  canal  is  dug  and  formed  in  mafonry  of 
hewn  ftone,  the  walls  four  feet  thick,   leading  under  the  building  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels.     It  is  then  conduced  in  other^ectually 
well  formed  canals  to  a  refervoir;  and  when  the  tide,  returns  it  gives  motion  to 
the  wheels  again.     Three  of  thcfe  canals  pais  under  the  building  for  contain-    ' 
ing  24  pairs  of  flones.     Every  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  fcale  of  folidity  and 
duration,  admirably  executed.     The  eftimate  of  the  expence  is  8,oco,6co  liv. 

(350,0001.) 
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(550,000!.)  ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  fuch  a  fum.    How  far  the  erection  of 

{leatn  engines  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  method, 

I  /hall  not  enquire  j  but  I  (hould  apprehend  that  the  common  water  mills,  on  the 

Garonne,  which  ftart  without  fuch  enormous  expences  for  their  power,  mud  in 

the  common  courfe  of  common  events  ruin  this  company.     The  new  houfes 

that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark,  too  clearly  to  be  mifunder- 

ftood,  the  profperity  of  the  place.     The  fkirts  are  every  where  compofed  of  new 

ftreets;  with  flill  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.     Thefe  houfes  ar?, 

in  general  fmall,  or  on  a  middling  fcale,  for  inferior  tradefmen.     They  are  all 

of  white  ftone,  and  add,  as  they  are  finiflied,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

I  enquired  into  the  date  of  thefe  new  flreets,  and  found  that  four  or  five  years 

\?srere  in  general  the  period :  that  is  to  fay,  fince  the  peace;  and  from  the  colour 

of  the  ftone  of  thofe  ftreets  next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  fpirit  of  building 

w-as  at  a  flop  during  the  war.     Since  the  peace  they  have  gone  on  with  great 

a<Stivity.     What  a  fatire  on  the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  permit 

in   one  the  prejudices  of '  manufadlurers  and  merchants,  and  in  the  other  the 

infidious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the  two  nations  forever  into- 

'Wars  that  check  all  beneficial  works,  and  fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion 

Was  bufied  in  deeds  of  profperity.     The  rent  of  houfes  and  lodgings  rifcs  every 

day,  as  it  has  done  fince  the  peace  confiderably,  at  the  fame  time  that  fo  many 

i^ew  houfes  have  been  and  are  eredling,  unites  with  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 

every  thing:  they  complain  that  the  expences  of  living  have  rifen  in  ten  years 

full   ^o  per^cent. — There  can  hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  pro- 

^P^rity.         \i.     . 

The  commercial' treaty  with  England  being  a  fubjecfl  too  interefting  not  to  have 

demanded  attention,  we  made  the  neceflary  enquiries. — Here  it  is  confidered 

'^  5X  -very  diflferent  light  from  Abbeville  and  Rouen  :  at  Bourdeaux  they  think  it 

^  a  Pv-ife  meafure,  that  tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries.     This  is  not 

^^   place  for  being  more  particular  on  the  trade  of  this  town. 

VVe  went  twice  to  fee  Larrive  do  his  two  capital  parts  of  the  Black 
"'"iiice  in  Monf.  du  Belloy's  Pierc  le  Cruel,  and  Philoctete,  which  gave  me 
^  ^^^ry  high  idea  of  the  French  theatre.  The  inns  at  this  city  are  ex- 
^^*lcnt;  the  hotel  d'Angleterre  and  the  Prince  of  Afturias;  at  the  latter  we 
foijixid  every  accommodation  to  be  wiftied,  but  with  an  inconfiftence  that  can- 
^^t:  be  too  much  condemned  :  we  had  very  elegant  apartments,  and  were  ferved 
^^  plate#  yet  the  neceflary -houfc  the  lame  temple  of  abomination  that  is  to  be 
^^^t  in  a  dijrty  village. 

Th^  28th.     Leave  Bourdeaux ;— crofs  the  river  by  a  ferry,  which  employs 

^enty-nine  men  and  fifteen  boats,  and  lets  at  1 8,000  liv.  (787 1.)  a  year.     The 

^^^W  of  the  Garonne  is  very  fine,  appearing  to  the  eye  twice  as  broad  as  the 

^,  Thames 
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Thames  at  London ;  and  the  number  of  large  fliips  lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  richeji  water  viisw  that  France  has  to  boaft.  From  hence  to  the  t)or- 
donne,  a  noble  river,  though*  much  inferior  to  the  Garonne,  which  we  crofs  by 

another  ferry  that  lets  at  6000  liv.     Reach  Cavignac. 20  miles. 

*--The  29th.  To  Barbefieux,  fituated  in  a  beautiful  country,  finely  diverfified 
and  wooded ;  the  marquifate  of  which,  .with  the  chateau,  belongs  to  the  duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  whom  we  met  here;  he  inherits  this  eftate  from  the  fa- 
mous Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  thirty-feven  miles  of 
country,  lying  between  the  great  rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  and  Charente,  and 
confequently  in  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  France  for  markets,  the  quantity  of 
wafte  land  is  furprifing  ;  it  is  the  predominant  feature  the  whole  way.  Much 
of  thefe  waftes  belonged  to  tKe  prince  de  Sbubife,  who  would  not  fell  any  part 
of  them.  Thus  it  is  whenever  you  ftumble  on  a  Grand  Seigneur,  even  one  that 
was  worth  millions,  you  are  fure  to  find  his  property  defert.  The  duke  of 
Bouillon's. and  this  prince's  are  two  of  the  greateft  properties  in  France;  and 
all  the  figns  I  have  yet  feen  of  their  greatnefs,  are  waftes,  landesy  deferts,  fern, 
ling. — Go  to  their  refidence,  wherever  it  may-  be,  and  you  would  probably 
find  them  in  the  rnidft  of  a  forefl:,  very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild  boars,  and 
wolves.  Oh !  if  I  was  the  legiflator  of  France  for  a  day,  I  would  make  fuch 
great  lords  fkip  again  *•  We  fupped  with  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  the 
provincial  aflembly  of  Saintonge  is  foon  to  meet,  and  this  nobleman,  being 
the  prefident,  is  waiting  for  their  affembling. 

The  30th.  Through  a  chalk  country,  well  wooded,  though  without  inclo- 
fures  to  Angouleme  ;  the  approach  to  that  town  is  fine  ;  the  country  around  be- 
ing beautiful  with  the  fine  river  Charente,  here  navigable,  flowing  through  it, 
the  effcdl  ftriking. 25  mfles. 

The  31ft.  Qu^itting  Angouleme,  pafs  through  a  country  almoft  -covered  with 
vines,  and  acrofs  a  noble  wood  belonging  to  the  duchefs  d'Anville,  mother  of 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  Verteul,  a  chateau  of  the  fa^me  Lady,  built 
in  14595  where  we  found  every  thing  that  travellers  could  wifh  in  a  hofpitable 
manfion.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  entertained  here  by  Anne  de  Polignac, 
widow  of  Francis  II.  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  that  prince,  faid  aloud, 
n" avoir  jamais  eti  en  maifon  qui  fentit  mieux  fa  grande  vertu  bonnet ete  &  fcig- 
neurie  que  celle  A/.— It  is  excellently  kept;  in  thorough  repair,  fully  furnifhed,  and 
all  in  order,  which  merits  praife,  confidcring  that  the  family  rarely  are  here  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  a  year,^  having  many  other  and  more^confiderable  feats  . 
in  diifcrent  parts  of  the  kingdom.     If  this  juft:  attention  to*  the  interefts  of  poftc- 

•  I  can  affure  the  reader,  that  thefe  fentiments  were  thofe  of  the  moment ;  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  dmoft  induced  me  to  ftrike  many  fuch  paflages  out,  but  it  is  fairer  to  all  parties  to  leave 
them** 

rity 
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tindl  and  unconnedled  workmen, 'wha  go  through,  every  branch  on  their  own 
account,  and  without  affiftance,  except  from  their  famiUes.— 25  miles. 

The  4th.    Pafs  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus,  to  Les  Ormes,  where 
we  flopped  to  fee  the  feat  built  by  the  late  count  de  Voyer  d'Argenfon.    This 
chateau  is  a  large  handfome  edifice  of  ftone,  with  two  very  confiderable  wings 
for  offices  and  ftrangers*  apartments :  the  entrance  is  into  a  neat  veftibule,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  faloon,  a  circular  marble  room,  extremely  elegant  and 
well  furniflied :  in  the  drawing-room  are  paintings  of  the  four  French  vic- 
tories of  the  war  of  1744:  in  every  apartment  there  is  a  ftrong  difpofition  to 
Englifh  furniture  and  modes.    This  pleafing  refidence  belongs  at  prefent  to 
the  count  d'Argenfon.    The  late  count  who  built  it  formed  with  the  prefent 
duke^  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  fcheme  of  a  very  agreeable  party.     The 
duke  was  to  go  over  with  his  horfes  and  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  live  here  for 
fome  months,  with  a  number  of  friends.    It  originated  in  the  propofal  to  hunt 
French  wolves  with  Englifh  fox-dogs.     Nothing 'could  be  better  planned  than 
the  fcheme,  for  Les  Ormes  is  large  enough  to  have  contained  a  numerous 
party ;  but  the  count's  death  deflroyed  the  plan.    This  is  a  fort  of  intercourfc 
between  the  nobility  of  two  kingdoms,  which  I  am  furprifed  does  not  take 
place  fometimes ;  it  would  vary  the  common  fcenes  of  life  very  agreeably,  and 
be  produdlive  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  the  mofl  eligible 
way.— 23  miles.  *   ^  • 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unpleafant  country,  but  on  the  fined 
road  I  have  feen  in  France — nor*does  it  feem  poffible  that  any  fhould  be  finer; 
not  arifing  from  great  exertions,  as  in .  Languedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat 
with  admirable  materials.  Chateaus  are  fcattered  eveiy  where  in  this  part  of 
Touraine;  but  farm  houfes  and  cottages  thin,  till  you  come  in  fight  of 
the  Loire,  the  banks  of  which  feem  one  continued  villages.  The  vale, 
through  which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over;  a- dead  level  of 
burnt  ruflet  meadow. 

The  entrance  of  Tours  is  truly  magnificent,  by  a  new  flreet  of  large  houfes, 
built  of  hewn  white  flone,  with  regular  fronts.  This. fine  flreet,  which  is 
wide,  and  with  foot  pavements  on  each  fide,  is  cut  in  a  flrait  line  through 
the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of  fifteen  flat  arches,  each  of  feventy-five 
feet  fpan.  It  is  altogether  a  noble  exertion  for  the  decoration  of  a  provincial 
town.  Some  houfes  remain  yet  tg  be  tiiiilti  the  fronts  of  which  are  done; 
fome  reverend  fathers  are  fatisfied  with  their  old  habitations,  and  do  not  cboofe 
the  expence  of  filling  up  die  etegant  defign  of  the  Tours  projectors;  they 
ought,  bowever,  to  be  unroofl:ed  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts  without 
houfes  behind  them  have  a  ridiculous  appearance.  From  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  there^  is  an  extenfivC  view  of  the  adjacent  country  ;*but  the  Loire, 
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the  magnificent  feat  of  the  hte  duke  de  Choifcul.  It  is  fituated  on  ar  ifing 
ground,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  in  winter,  or  after  great  floods, 
is  a  fine  objedt,  but  at  prefent  is  fcarcely  feen.  The  ground-floor  in  front 
confifl:s  of  feven  room's  :  the  dining-room  of  about  thirty  by  twenty,  and 
the  drawing-room  thirty  by  thirty-three  :  the  library  is  feventy-two  by  twen- 
ty, but  now  fitted  up  by  the  prefent  poflfeflibr,  the  duke  de  Penthievre,  with 
very  beautiful  tapeftry  from  the  Gobelins. — In  the  pleafure-ground,  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  very  extenfive  profpedl,  is  a  Ghinefc  pagoda,  120  feet  high,  built 
by  the  duke,  in  commemoration  of  the  perfons  who  vifited  him  in  his  exile. 
On  the  walls  ofthefirft  room  in  it  their  names  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets. 
The  number  and  rank  of  the  perfons  do  honour  to  the  duke  and  to  themfelves. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one.  The  foreft  you  look  down  on  frofh  this  building  is 
very*extenfive;  they  fay  eleven  leagues  acrofs :  ridings  are  outpointing  to  the 
pagoda ;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive,  thefe  glades  had  the  mifchievous  anima- 
tion of  a  vaft  hunt,  fupported  fo  liberally  as  to  ruin  the  mafter  of  it,  and  transfer- 
red the  property  of  this  noble  eftate  and  refidence  from  his  family  to  the  Igft 
hands  I  ihould  wi(h  to  fee  it  inr-a  prince  of  the  blood.  Great  lords  love  too 
much  an  environ  of  foreft,  boars,  and  huntfmen,  inftead  of  marking  their  refi[- 
dence  by  the  accompanymen't  of  neat  and  well,  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages, 
and  happy  peafants.  In  fuch  ^  method  of  ihewing  their  magnificence,  rearing 
forefts,  gilding  domes,  or  bidding  afpiring  columns  rife,  might  be  wanting; 
but  they  would  have,  inftead  of  them,  eredions  of  comfort,  eftablifhments  of 
eafe,  and  plantations  of  felicity :  and  their  harveft,  inftead  of  the  flefli  of  boars, 
would  be  in  the  voice  of  chearful  gratitude — they  would  fee  public  profpcrity 
flourifli  on  its  beft  bafts  of  private  happinefs. — As  a  farmer,  there  is  one  feature 
which  fliews  the  duke  had  fome  merit ;  he  built  a  noble  cow-houfe ;  a  platform 
leads  along  the  middle,  between  two  rows  of  mangers,  with  ftalls  for  feventy-two, 
and  another  apartment,  no|  fo  large,  for  others,  and  for  calves.  He  ihiported 
120  very  fine  Swifs  cows,  and  vifited  them  with  his  company  every  day,  as  they 
were  kept  conftantly  tied  up.  To  this  I  may  radd  the  beft  built  fheep- 
houfe  I  have  feen  in  France :  and  I  thought  I  faw  from  the  pagoda  part 
of  the  farm  better  laid  out  and  ploughed  than  common  in  the  country,  fo 
that  he  probably  imported  fome  ploughmen. — This  has  merit  in  it ;  but  it  was 
all  the  merit  of  banifliment.  Chanteloup  would  neither  have  been  built  nor 
decorated,  nor  furniftied,  if  the  duke  had  not  been  exiled.  It  was  the  fame  with 
the  duke  d'Aguillon.  Thefe  minifters  would  have  ftnt  the  country  to  the  devil 
before  they  would  have  reared  fuch  edifices,  or  formed  fucheftabliftiments,  if  they 
had  not  both  been  fent  from  Vef failles.  View  the  manufadlure  of  fteel  at  Am- 
boife,  eftablifhed  by  the  duke  de   Choifeul.    Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of 

agriculture. 37  miles.  * 
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T^he  1  ith.     To  Blois,  an  old, town,  prettily  fitiiated  on  the  Loire,  with  a  good 
/lone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.     We  vicvved  the  caftle,  for  the.  hiftorical  monu- 
ment it  affords  that  has  rendered  it  fo  famous.     They  {liew  the  room  where  the 
council  aflembled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which  the  duke  of  Guife  was 
flanding  when  the  king's  page  came  to  demand  his  prefence  in  the  royal  clofet : 
the    door  he  was  entering  when  ftabbed  :  the  tapeftry  he  was  in  the  ad:  of  turn- 
ing afide:  the  tower  where  his  brother  the  cardinal  fuffered;  with  a  hole  in  the 
floor  into  the  dungeon  of  Louis  XL   of  which  the  guide  tells  many  horrible 
ftories,  in  the  fame  tone,  from  having  told  them  fo  often,  in  which  the  fellow  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  gives  his  monotonous  hiflory  of  the  tombs.     The  be  flcir- 
cumftance  attending  the  view  of  the  fpots,  or  the  walls  within  which  great, 
daring,  or  important  adlions  have  been  performed,  is  the  impreffion  they  make- 
on  tHe  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart  of  die  fpedlator,  for  it  is  an  emotion  of  feel- 
ing,    rather  than  an  effort  of  refledlion.     The  murders,   or  political  executions 
perpetrated  in  this  caftle,  though  not  uninterefl:ing,  were  inflidled  on,  and  by 
men  that  command  neither  our  love,  nor  our  veneration.     The  charafter  of  the 
period,  and  of  the  men  that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  difgufting.     Bigotry  and 
ambition,  equally  dark,  infidious,  and  bloody,  allow  no  feelings  of  regret.     The 
parties  could  hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  cutting  each  others  throats. 
..   Q^it  the  Loire,  and  pafs  to  Chambord.     The  quantity  of  vines  is  very  great  ; 
they  have  them  very  flourifhing  on  a  flat  poor  blowing  find.    How  well  fatisfied 
would  my  friend  Le  Blanc  be  if  his  pooreft:  fands  at  Cavenham  gave  him  100 
dozen  of  good  wine  per  acre  per  annum  !    See  at  one  coup  d' ceil. zooo  acres  of 
them.    View  the  royal  chateau  of  Chajnbord,   built  by  that  magnificent  prince 
Francis  L   and  inhabited  by  the  late  marechal  de  Saxe.     I  had  heard  much 
^f  this  caftle,   and  it  more  than  anfwxred  my  expectation.     It  gives  a  great  idea 
of  th^fplendor  of  that  prince.     Comparing  the  centuries,  and  the  revenues  of 
L^uis  X.IV.  and  Francis  L  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely   to  Verfailles.     The 
^P^rtments  are  large,  numerous,  and  well  contrived.     I  admired  particularly  the 
ft^ne  ftair-cafe  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  which,  being  in  a  double  fpiral  line, 
contains  two  diftindt  ftair-cafes,  one  above  another,  by  which  means  people  are 
going  up  and  down  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  each  other.    The  four 
^P^rtments  in  the  attic,  with  arched  ftone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  tafte.     One  of 
^^fe  count  Saxe  turned  into  a  neat  wfell  contrived  theatre.     We  were  ftiewn  the 
^P^rtmcnt  which  that  great  foldier  occupied,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died, 
^'^l^ether  in  his  bed  or  not  is  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  hunters  to  folve.    A 
^^X>ort  not  uncommon  in  France  was,  that  he  was  ran  through  the  heart  in 
^  duel  with  the  Princie  of  Conti,    who   came  to   Chambord   for  that  pur- 
P^fe  J  and  great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king  (Louis  XV.),  who 
^^d  fuch  a  friendfhip  for  the  marechal,  that  he  would  certainly  have  driven  the 
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prince  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  feveral  apartments  modernized,  either 
for  themarecjral  or  for  the  governors  that  have  refided  here  fince.  In  one  there 
is  a  fine  pidture  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horfeback.  Near  the  caftle  are  the  barracks 
for  tlieTegiment  of  1500  horfe^'^frneH^^  1^y  marechal  de  Saxe,  and  vvrhich  Louis 
XV.  gave  him,  by  appointing  them  to  garrifon  Chambord  while  their  colonel 
made  it  his  refidence.  He  lived  here  in  great  fplendour,  and  highly  refpefted 
by  his  fovereign,  and  the  whole  kingdom. — The  fituation  of  the  caftle  is  bad ; 
it  is  low,  and  without  the  leaft  profpedl  that  is'^intereffingT^deed  the  whole 
country  is  {o  flat  that  a  high  ground  is  hard'ljTto  be  found  in  it.  From  the  battle- 
ments we  faw  the  environs,  of  which  the  park  or  foreft:  forms  three-fourths ;  it 
contains  within  a  wall  about  20,000  arpents,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  game 
to  a  degree  of  profufion.  Great  tradls  of  this  park  are  wafte  or  under  heath,  &;c. 
or  at  leaft:  a  very  imperfedl  cultivation  :  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the 
king  of  France  ever  formed  the  idea  of  eft:abli(hing  one  compleat  and  perfeft 
farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  England,  here  is  the  place  for  it.  Let  him 
aftign  the  chateau  for  the  refidence  of  the  director  and  all  his  attendants  ;  and 
the  barracks,  which  are  now  applied  to  no  ufe  whatever,  for  ftalls  for  cattle, 
and  the  profits  of  the  wood  would  be  fufficient  to  ft:ock  and  fupport  the  whole 
undertaking.  What  comparifon  between  the  utility  of  fuch  an  eftablifliment, 
and^  that  of  a  much  greater  expence  applied  here  at  prefent  for  fupporting  a 
wretched  haras  (ftud),  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  mifchief!  I  may, 
however,  recommend  fuch  agricultural  eftabliftiments ;  but  they  never  were 
made  in  any  country,  and  never  will  be,  till  mankind  are  govertied  on  prin- 
ciples abfolutely  contrary  to  thofe  which  prevail  at  prefent — until  fomething 
more  is  thought  requifite  for  a  national  hufbandry  than  academies  and  me- 
moirs.——35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  In  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the  high  road  on  the 
Loire.  In  difcourfe  with  a  vigneron,  we  were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morn- 
ing hard  enough  to  damage  the  vines ;  and  I  may  obferve,  that  for  four  or  five 
day^.paft  the  weather  has  been  conftantly  clear,  with  a  bright  fun,  and  fo  cold 
a  north-eaft  wind  as  to  refemble  much  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  if^ 
April ;  we  have  all  our  great  coats  on  the  day  through.  .  Dine  at  Clarey,  and  view 
the  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  tyrant  Louis  XI.  in  white  marble ;  he 
is  rcprefented  in  a  kneeling  pofliure,  praying  forgivenefs,  I  fuppofe,  which 
doubtlefs  was  promifcd  him  by  his  prieflis  for  his  bafeneflfes  and  his  murders. 
Reach  Orleans.— —30  miles. 

The  13th.  Here  my  companions,  wanting  to  return  as  food  as  poflible  to 
Paris,  took  the  direft  road  thither;  but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  pre- 
ferred that  by  Petivier  in  the  way  to  Fountainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking 
this   road   was  its  pafling  by  Denainvilliers,  the  feat  of  the  late  celebrated 
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Monf.  du  Hamel,  and  where  he  made  thofe  experiments  in  agriculture  which 
he  has  recited  in  many  of  his  works.    At  Petivier  I  was  juft  by,  and  walked 
thither  for  thej>leafure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read  of  fo  often,  confidering 
tliem  with  a  Ibrt  of  claffic  reverence.     His  homme  d'affaires  who  condudled 
the  femi,  being  dead,  I  could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended  upon- 
Monf.  Fougeroux,  the  prefent  pofleflbr,  was  not  at  home,  or  I  fhould  doubt- 
lefs   have  had  all  the  information  I  wifhed.     I  examined  the  foil,  a  principal 
point   in  all  experiments,   when  conclufions  are  to  be  drawn  from   them  5. 
and  I  alfo  took  notes  of  the  common  hufbandry.      Learning  from  the  la- 
bourer  who   attended  me    that  the   drill- ploughs,   &c.   were  yet  in  beings 
on.     a  loft  in  one  of  the  offices,    I  viewed  them  with  pleafure,   and  found 
them,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  very  accurately  reprefented  in  the  plates 
which  their  ingenious  author  has  given.     I  was  glad  to  find  them  laid  up 
in  a  place  out  of  common  traffic,  where  they  may  remain  fafe  till  fome  other 
ferrxiing   traveller,    as   enthufiaflic    as    myfelf,    may  view   the   venerable    re- 
mains of  a  ufeful  genius.     Here  is  a  flove  and  bath  for  drying"  wheat,  which. 
he    alfo  has  defcribed.     In  an  inclofure  behind  the  houfe  is  a  plantation  of 
various  curious  exotic  trees,  finely  grown,  alfo  feveral  rows  of  afh,  elm,  and 
poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted  by  Monf.  du  Hamel.    It 
ga^v^c  me  fl"ill  greater  pleafure  to  find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an  inconfiderable 
cftiate.    The  lands  extenfive;  the  chateau  refpedtable;  with  offices,  gardens, 
&cr ,  that  prove  it  the  refidence  of  a  man  of  fortune  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indefatigable  author,  however  he  might  have  failed  in  fome  of  his 
Pi^r-fuits,  met  with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to  beilow;. 
^^<i  that  he  was  not,  like  others,  left  in  obfcurity  to  the  fimple  rewards  which 
^^cnuity  can  confer  on  itfelf.     Four  miles  before  Malfherbs  a  fine  plantation 
^^   a  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  the  road  begins,  formed  by  Monf.  de  MalfherbS, 
^^c3  is  a  flriking  inflance  of  attention  to  decorating  an  open  country. "  More 
^hg^n  two  miles  of  them  are  mulberries.    They  join  his  other  noble  plantations 
^^   Malfherbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  mofl  curious  trees  that  have 

D^^n  introduced  in  France. 36  miles, 

*^he  14th.  After  paffing  three  miles  through  the  forefl  of  Fontalnbleau,  ar- 
^^^^c  at  that  town,  and  view  the  royal  palace,  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly  added 
^^  l)y  feveral  kings,  that  the  fhare  of  Francis  I.  its  original  founder,  is  not  - 
^^ialy  afcertained.  He  does  not  appear  to  fuch  advantage  as  at  Chambord.  This 
*^^^  been  a  favourite  with  the  Bourbons,  from  there  haying  been  fo  many  Nim- 
^^^^s  of  that  family.  Of  the  apartments  w  hich  are  fhewn  here,  the  king's,  the 
^^^^en's,  monfieur's,  and  madame's,  are  the  chief.  Gilding  feems  the  prevalent" 
decoration:  but  in  the  queen's  cabinet  it  is  well  and  elegantly  employed.  The 
Pointing  of  that  delicious  little  room  is  exquifite;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
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extremity,  of  ornament  that  is  here  with  tafte  beftowed.  The  tapeftries  of 
Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins,  are  feen  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage.  I  liked  to 
fee  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  preferved  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even  to  the  andirons  in 
the  chimney,  which  are  thofe  that  ferved  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are  no- 
thing; and  the  grand  canal,  a^  it  is  called,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at 
Chantilly.  In  the  pond  that  joins  the  palace,  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as 
the  Prince  of  Conde's.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fontainhleau  thinks  that 
roy^l  palaces  fhould  jiot  be  feen  for  nothing;  he  made  me  pay  lo  liv.  for  a  din- 
nery  "which  would  have  coft  me  not  more  than  half  the  money  at  the  ftar  and 

garter  at  Richmond.     Reach  Meulan. 34  miles. 

The  15th.  Crdfs,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  royal  oak  foreft  of  Senar.— 
About  Montgeron,  all  open  fields,  which  produce  corn  and  partridges  to  eat  it, 
for  the  number  is  enormous.  There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  on  every 
two  acres,  befides  favourite  fpots,  where  they  abound  much  more.  At  St. 
-George  the  Seine  is  a  much  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris 
once  more,  with  the  fame  obfervation  I  made  before,  that  there  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  motion  on  the  roads  around  it  that  there  is  around  London.    To  the 

hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 2c  miles. 

The  16th.  Accompanied  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Liancourt.— 
38  miles. 

I  went   thither  on  a  vifit  for  three  or  four  days;   but   the  whole    family 
-contributed     fo   generally    to   render  the  place  in    every    refpedt    agreeable, 
that  I  (laid  more  than  three  weeks.     At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau 
is    a   range  of  hill   that   was   chiefly  a  negleded  wafte :  the  duke  of  Lian- 
court   has    lately'    converted    this    into    a   plantation,    with   winding    walks, 
benches,    and  covered  feats,   in  the  Englifli  ftyle  of  gardening.     The  fitua- 
tion  is  very  fortunate.     Thefc  ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  miles.     The  views  they  command  are  every 
where  pleafing,  and  in  fome  places  great.     Nearer  to  the  chateau  the  dutchefe 
of  Liancourt  has  built  a  menagerie  and  dairy  in  a  pleafing  tafte.     The  cabinet  and 
anti-room  are  very  pretty^  the  faloon  elegant,-  and  the  dairy  entirely  conftrudled 
-of  marble.     At  a  village  near  Liancourt,  the  duke  has  efliabliflied  a  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  fluffs  mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
confiderable  utility;  there  are  25  looms,  employed,  and  preparations  making  for 
more.     As  the  fpinning  for  thefe  looms  is  alfo  eftabliQied,  it  gives  employment 
to  great  numbers  of  hands  who  were  idle,  for  they  have  no  fort  of  manufacture 
in  the  country  though  it  is  populous.     Such  efforts  merit  great  praife.     Con- 
nedted  with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent  plan  of  the  duke's  for  eftablifti- 
ing  habits  of  induftry  in  the  rifing  generation.     The  daughters  of  the  poor  people 
are  received  into  an  inftitution  to  be  educated  to  ufef  ul  induftry :  they  are  in- 

ftruded 
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ilr  u<5lcd  in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  and  to  fpin  cotton :  are  kept  till 

marriageable,  and  then  a  regulated  proportion  of  their  earnings  given  them  as  a. 

marriage  portion.     There  is  another  eftablifliment  of  which  I  am  not  fo  good  a. 

juds^i  i^  ^s  for  training  the  orphans  of  foldiers  to  be  foldiers  themfelves.    The 

dukeof  Liancourt  has  raifed  fomeconfiderable  buildings  for  their  accommoda- 

tiori    well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.     The  whole  is  under  the  fuperintendanceof  a 

wor  t:hy  and  intelligent  officer,  Monf.  le  Roux,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  croix  d« 

St-    Louis,  who  fees  to  every  thing  himfelf.     There  are  at  prefent  120  boys,  all 

dre fled  in  uniform.— My  ideas  have  all  taken  a  turn  which  I  am  too.old>,to 

change :  1  (hould  have  been  better  pleafed  to  fee  120  lads  educated  to  the  plough, 

in   Habits  of  culture  fuperior  to  the  prefent  i  but  certainly  the  eftablifhment  is 

hixmane,  and  the  condudb  of  it  excellent. 

Tlie  ideas  I  had  formed,   before  1   came   to   France,   of  a  country  refi- 
dence  in   that  kingdom,  I  found  at  Liancourt   to  be   far  from  corred:.    I 
cxpeded  to  find  it  a  mere  transfer  of  Paris  to  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
burthenfome    forms  of   a  city  were  preferved^  without  its  pleafures;   but  I 
was    deceived :   the  mode  of  living,  and  the  purfuits,  approach  much  nearer 
to     the  habits  of  a  great  nobleman's  houfe  in  England,  than  would  com- 
nionly  be  conceived,     A  breakfaft  of  tea  for  thofe  that  chofe  to  repair  to  it; 
riding,  fporting,  planting,  gardening,  till  dinner,  and  that  not  till  half  after 
two  o'clock,  inftead  of  their  old  fafhioned  hour  of  twelve;  mufic,  chefs,  and  the 
other  common  amufements  of  a  rendezvouz-room,  with  an  excellent  library 
of  levenor  eight  thoufand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  time  pais 
agreeably ;  and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  of 
living  at  prefent  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.     Amufements,  in  truths 
^^ebt  to  be  numerous  within  doors ;  for,  in  fuch  a  climate,  none  are  to  be  de- 
pended on  without :  the  rain  that  has  fallen  here  is  hardly  credible*    I  have, 
for  five-and- twenty  years  paft,  remarked  in  England,  that  I  never  was  prevented 
^y  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  going  out  while  it  adually  rains ; 
^^  niay  fall  heavily  for  many  hours ;  but  a  perfon  who  watches  an  opportunity 
g^ts  a  walk  or  a  ride.     Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt,  wc  have  had  three  days  ' 
'^^  fijcceffion  of  fuch  incefTantly  heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred  yards 
f^OTti  the  houfe  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite  wet.    For 
tea  days  more  rain  fell  here,  I  am  confident,  had  there  been  a  gauge  tp  meafure  it, 
Aanever  fell  in  England  in  thirty.     The  prefent  fafhion  in  France,  of  paffing 
fontie  time  in  the  country  is  new  ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  many  weeks 
paft,  Paris  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  empty.     Every  body  that  have  country^ 
feats  are  at  them  ;  and  thofe  who  have  none  vifit  others  who  have.     This  re^ 
markable  revolution  in  the  French  manners  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  culloms 
they  have  taken  from  England;  and  its  introdudlion  was  eflfeded  the  eafier,  be- 
ing affiled  by  the  magic  of  Rouffeau's  writings.    Mankind  are  much  indebted 
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to  that  fplendid  genius,  who,  when  living,  was  hunted  from  country  to  country, 
to  feek  an  afylum,  with  as  much  venom  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog;  thanks  to 
the  vile  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  yet  received  its  death's  wound-  Women 
of  the  firft  fafhion  in  France  are  now  afhamed  of  not  nurfing  their  own  children ; 
and  flays  are  univerfally  profcribed  from  the  bodies  of  the  poor  infants,  which 
were  for  fo  many  ages  tortured  in  them^  as  they  are  ftill  in  Spain-  The  country 
refidence  may  not  have  efFe<a:s  equally  obvious ;  but  they  will  be  no  lefs  fure  in 
the  end,  and  in  all  refpefts  beneficial  to  every  clafs  in  the  ftate. 

The  dukeof  Liancourt  being  prefident  of  the  provincial  aflemblyof  theele<flion 
of  Clermont,  and  paffing  feveral  days  there  in  bufinefs,  afked  me  to  dine  with  the 
affembly,  as  he  faid  thfere  were  to  be  fome  confiderable  farmers  prefent.  Thefe 
aflcmblies,  which  had  been  propofed  many  years  paft  by  the  French  patriots,  and 
cfpecially  by  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  celebrated  rami  des  hommes^  which 
had  been  treated  by  M-  Necker,  and  which  were  viewed  with  eyes  of  jealoufy 
by  certain  perfons  who  wifhed  for  no  better  government  than  one  whofe  abufes 
were  the  chief  foundation  of  their  fortunes;  thefe  afTemblies  were  to  me  interefl- 
ing  to  fee./  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleafure-  Three  confiderable  farm- 
ers, renters,  not  proprietors  of  land,  were  members,  and  prefent.  I  watched  their 
carriage  narrowly,  to  fee  their  behaviour  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  lord  of  the 
firfl  rank,  confiderable  property,^  and  high  in  royal  favour ;  and  it  was  with 
pleafure  that  I  found  them  behaving  with  becoming  eafe  and  freedom,  and 
though  modefl,  and  without  any  thing  like  flippancy,  yet  without  any  ob- 
fequioufnefs  ofFenfive  to  Englifh  ideas.  They  flarted  their  opinions  freely, 
and  adhered  to  them  with  becoming  confidence.  A  more  fingular  fpec- 
tacle,  was  to  fee  two  ladies  prefent  at  a  dinner  of  this  fort,  with  five  or  fix  and 
twenty  gentlemen  ;  fuch  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  England.  To  fay  that  the 
French  manners,  in  this  refped:,  are  better  then  ourown,  is  the  afTertion  of  an 
obvious  truth.  If  the  ladies  are  not  prefent  at  meetings  where  the  converfation 
has  the  greatefl  probability  of  turning  on  fubjedls  of  more  importance  than  the 
frivolous  topics  of  common  difcourfe,  the  fex  mufl  cither  remain  on  one  hand  in 
ignorance,  or,  on  the  other,  filled  with  the  foppery  of  over  education,  learned, 
afFeded,  and  forbidding.  The  converfation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling  pur- 
fuits,  is  the  beft  fchool  for  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  converfation  of  ever>'  company  I  have  feen  has  turned  much  more 
on  the  affairs  of  Holland  than  on  thofe  of  France.  The  preparations  going  on 
for  a  war  with  England,  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world ;  but  the  finances 
of  France  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  derangement,  that  the  people  befl  informed  aflcft 
a  war  to  be  impoffible ;  the  marquis  of  Verac,  the  late  French  ambafTador  at  the 
Hague,  who  was  fent  thither,  as  the  Englifh  politicians  aflfert,  expreflly  to  bring 
about  a  revolution .  in  the  government,  has  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It 
may  cafily  be^fuppofed,  that  he  is  cautious  in  what  he  fays  in  fuch  a  mixed  com- 
pany ; 
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pany  ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well  perfuaded  that  that  revolution, 
change,  or  leflening  the  Stadtholder's  power;  that  plan,  in  a  word,  whatever  it 
was,  for  which  he  negotiated  in  Holland,  had  for  fome  time  been  matured  and 
ready  for  execution,  almoft  without  a  poflibility  of  failure,  had  the  count  de  Ver- 
genncs  confented,  and  not  fpun  out  the  bufinefs  by  refinement  on  refinement,  to 
malce  himfelf  the  more  neceflary  to  the  French  cabinet ;  and  it  unites  with  the 
idea,  of  fome  fenfible  Dutchmeh,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjed:. 

IDuring  my  ftay  at  Liancourt^  my  friend  Lazowfki  accompanied  me  on  a  little 
excurfion  of  two  days  to  Ermenonvillc,  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  marquis  de  Gi- 
rardon.     We  pafled  by  Chantilly  to  Morefountain,  the  country-feat  of  Monf.  de^ 
Morefountain,  prevqfi  des  merchands  of  Paris ;  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as' 
decorated  in  the  Englifh  ftyle.     It  confifts  of  two  Icenes ;  one  a  garden  of  wind- 
ing walks,    and  ornamented  with  a  profufion  of  temples,  benches,   grottos, 
columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not  what:  I  hope  the  French  who  have  not  been 
int  England,  do  not  confider  this  as  the  EngUfh  tafte.     It  is  in  fadt  as  remote 
from  it  as  the  mod  regular  ftile  of  the  laft  age.     The  water  view  is  fine.     There 
is  a  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  in  it  that  contrail  well  with  the  brown  and  unplea- 
fing  hills  that  furround  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  wafte  character  of  the  worft 
part  of  the  furrounding  country.     Much  has  been  done  here  ;  and  it  wants  but 
few  additions  to  be  as  perfedl  as  the  ground  admits. 

Reach  Ermenonvillc,  through  another  part  of  the  prince  of  Conde's  foreft, 
^hich  joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  marquis  Girardon.     This  place, 
after  the  refidence  and  death  of  the  perfecuted  but  immortal  Roufleau,  whofe 
tonnb  every  one  knows  is  here,  became  fo  famous  as  to  be  reforted  to  very 
generaUy.     It  has  been  defcribed,  and  plates  publifhed  of  the  chief  views  j  to 
enter  into  a  particular  defcription  would  therefore  be  tirefome,   I  fliall  only 
^"^ake  one  or  two  obfervations,  which  I  do  not  recolledt  having  been  touched 
on  by  others.     It  confifts  of  three  diftindt  water  fcenes ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a 
river.    We  were  firft  (hewn  that  which  is  fo  famous  for  the  finall  ifle  of  poplars, 
i^  "^vhich  repofes  all  that  was  mortal  of  that  extraordinary  and  inimitable  writer. 
This  fcene  is  as  well  imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could  be  wiftied.    The 
^"^^^ter  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres ;  hills  rife  from  it  on  both  fides,  and  it 
i^   fufficiently  clofed  in  by  tall  wood  at  both,  ends,  to  render  it  fequeftered^ 
"^y^t,  remains  of  departed  genius  flamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  which  decora- 
tion would  depart  too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little.     We  viewed  the 
f^^ne  in  a  ftill  evening.     The  declining  fun  threw  a  lengthened  fhade  on  the 
^^ke,  and  filence  feemed  to  repofe  on  its  unruffled  bofom  ;  as  fome  poet  fays,  I 
forget  who.     The  worthies  to  whom  the  temple  of  philofophers  is  dedicated, 
^nd  whofe  names  are  marked  on  the  columns,  are,  Newton,  Lucem. — Des-* 
Cartes,  Nf7mre6ustnane.---YoLTAiRE,Ridicu/um.-^KovssEAV,  Nafuram. 

I  2  And 
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— And  on  another  unfinifhed  column,  ^is  hoc  perjiciet  ?  The  other  lake  is 
larger;  it  nearly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  around  which  are  fome  roughs 
rocky,  wild,  and  barren  fand  hills;  either  broken  or  fpread  with  heath;  in 
fome  places  wooded,  and  in  others  fcattered  thinly  with  junipers.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  fcene  is  that  of  wild  and  undecorated  nature,  in  which  the  hand  of 
art  was  meant  to  be  Concealed  as  much  as  was  confifteht  with  eafe  of  accefs. 
The  laft  fcene  is  that  of  a  river,  which  is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  reced- 
ing from  the  houfc,  and  broken  by  wood :  the  ground  is  not  fortunate ;  it  is 
too  dead  a  flat,  and  no  where  viewed  to  much  advantage. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to  Brafleufe,  the  feat  of 
Madame  du  Pont,  fifter  of  the  dutchefs  of  Liancourt.  What  was  my  furprize 
at  finding  this  vifcountefs  a  great  farmer !  A  French  lady,  young  enough  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  living  in  the  country  and  minding  her  farm, 
^was  an  unlooked  for  fpeftacle.  She  has  probably  more  liicerne  than  any  other 
perfon  in  Europe — 250  arpents.  She  gave  me,  in  a  moft  unafFecaed  and  agree- 
able manner,  both  lucerne  and  dairy  intelligence ;  but  of  that  more  elfewhere* 
Returned  to  Liancourt  by  Pont,  where  there  is  a  handfome  bridge,  of  three  arches, 
the  conflrudion  uncommon,  each  pier  confiding  of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing- 
path  under  one  of  the  arches  for  the  barge-horfes,  the  river  being  navigable. 

Amongft  the  morning  amufements  I  partook  at  Liancourt  was  la  cbajfe. 
in  deer  •(hooting,  the  fportfmen  place  themfelves  at  diftances  around  a  wood, 
then  beat  it,  and  feldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  fhot ;  it  is  more 
tedious  than  is  eafily  conceived :  like  angling,  inceflant  expectation,  and 
perpetual  difappointment.  Partridge  and  hare  fhooting  are  almoft  as  different 
from  that  of  England.  We  took  this  diverfion  in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,  five 
or  fix  miles  from  Liancourt;  arranging  ourfelves  in  a  file  at  about  thirty  yards 
from  perfon  to  perfon,  and  each  with  a  fervant  and  a  loaded  gun,  ready  to  pre- 
fent  when  his  maflier  fires  :  thus  we  marched  acrofs  and  crofs  the  vale,  treading 
up  the  game.  Four  or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty  brace  of  partridges 
were  tlie  fpoils  of  the  day.  I  like  this  mode  of  fhooting  but  little  better  than 
waiting  for  deer.  The  befl  circumflance  to  me  of  exercife  in  company  (it  was 
not  fo  once)  is  the  feflivity  of  the  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the  day.  To  enjoy 
this,  it  mufl  not  be  pufhed  to  great  fatigue.  Good  fpirits,  after  violent  exercife, 
are  als^ays  the  affedation  of  filly  young  folks  (I  remember  being  that  fort  of 
fool  myfelf,  when  I  was  young),  but  with  fomething  more  than  moderate,  the 
exhileration  of  body  is  in  unifon  with  the  flow  of  temper,  and  agreeable  com- 
pany is  then  delicious.  On  fuch  days  as  thefe  we  were  too  late  for  the  re- 
gular dinner,  and  had  one  by  ourfelves,  with  no  other  drefimg  than  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  clean  linen ;  and  thefe  were  not  the  repafls  when  the  dutchefs's  cham- 
paigne  had  the  worfl  flavour.    A  man  is  not  worth  hanging  that  does  not  drink 

a  little 
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a  little  too  much  on  fuch  occafions :  mats  prenez-y-garde :  repeat  it  often;  and 
make  it  a  mere  drinking  party,  the  luftre  of  the  pleafure  fades,  and  you  be- 
come wha^  was  an  Englifh  fox-hunter.     One  day  while  we  were  thus  dining 
^  /*  jin^lois^  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  chace,  and  I  know  not  what,  the 
dutchefs  of  Liancourt  and  fome  of  her  ladies  came  in  fport  to  fee  us.     It  was 
a  moment  for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in  the  contempt  of  manners  not 
French,  which  they  might  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  a  laugh  :— 
bix^  nothing -of  this;  it  was  a  good  humoured  curiofity;  a  natural  inclination 
tci   lie  others  pleafed  and  in  fpirits.    lis  ont  ete  de  grands  chajjeurs  aujourd'hiii^ 
faidone.     Oh!  Us  s'applaudijj'ent  de  leurs  exploites.     Do  they  drink  the  gun? 
faid  another,    Leurs  maitre/Jes  certainement^  added  a  third.    J*aime  a  les  'voir 
en  ^aiitii  tly  a  quelque  chofe  d'aimable  dans  tout  ceci.     To  note  fuch  trifles  may 
fcem  fuperfluous  to  many :  but  what  is  life  when  trifles  •  are  withdrawn  ?  and 
tUey  mark  the  temper  of  a  nation  better  than  objects  of  importance.     In  the 
moments  of  ^council,  vidJory,  flight,  or  death,  mankind,  I  fuppofe,  are  nearly 
the  fame.     Trifles  difcriminate  better,  and  the  number  is  infinite  that  gives  me 
an    opinion  of  the  good  temper  of  the  French.     I  am  fond  neither  of  a  man 
nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only  on  ftilts,  and  dreflfed  in  holiday  geers.     It  is 
cvery-day  feelings  that  decide  the  colour  of  our  lives ;  and  he  who  values  them 
the  moft  plays  the  beft  for  the  flake  of  happinefs.     But  it  is  time  to  quit  Lian- 
court,  which  I  do  with  regret.    Take  leave  of  the  good  old  dutchefs,  whofe 

hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ought  long  to  be  remembered. 51  miles. 

The  9th,  loth,  and  nth.     Return  by  Beauvais  and  Pontoife,  and  enter  Paris 

for  the  fourth  time,  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the  roads  immediately  leading 

to  that  capital  are  deferts,  comparatively  fpeaking,  with  thofe  of  London.     By 

^Hat  means  can  the  connexion  be  carried  on  with  the  country  ?    The  French 

^Vift  be  the  moft  fiationary  people  upon  earth,  when  in  a  place  they  muft  rell 

without  a  thought  of  going  to  another.     Or  the  Englifli  muft  be  the  moft  reft- 

lef^.  and  find  more  pleafure  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  than  in  reft- 

^^  to  enjoy  life  in  either.     If  the  French  nobility  went  to  their  country  feats 

^^  ly  when  exiled  there  by  the  court,  the  roads  could  not  be  more  folitary.— — 

^S    miles. 

"The  1 2th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings;  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel 
"^  la  Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that  my  hofpitable  dutchefs  was  the  fame  perfon 
^^  the  capital  as  in  the  country ;  (ht  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  ready  for  me. 
*^  grows  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  that  I  fhall  make  no  other  ftay  in  this  capital 
^^^n  what  will  be  neceflary  for  viewing  public  buildings.  This  will  unite  well 
chough  with  delivering  fome  letters  I  brought  to  a  few  men  of  fcience ;  and  it  will 
*^^ve  me  the  evenings  for  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Paris.  In 
throwing  on  paper  a  rapid  coup  d'ceily  of  what  I  fee  of  a  city,  fo  well  known  in 
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England,  I  fhall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own  ideas  ind  feelings,  perhaps  more 
than  the  objedls  themfelves ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profefs  to  dedicate  this 
carelefs  itinerary  to  trifles,  much  more  than  to  objeds  that  are  of  real  confequence* 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  view  of  Paris  is  complete-  It  is  a  vaft 
city,  even  to  the  eye  that  has  ken  London  from  St-  Paul's;  being  circular, 
gives  an  advantage  to  Paris  ;  but  a  much  greater  is  the  atmofphere.  It  is  now  fo 
clear,  that  one  would  fuppofe  it  the  height  of  fummer :  the  clouds  of  coal-fn^oke 
that  envelope  London,  always  prevent  a  diftinfl;  view  of  that  capital,  but  I  take 
it  to  be  one-third  at  leaft  larger  than  Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  parliament- 
houfe  are  disfigured  by  a  gilt  and  taudry  gate,  and  a  French  roof.  The  hotel 
des  Monoies  is  a  finje  building;  and  the  fafade  of  the  Louvre  one  of  the  mod: 
elegant  in  the  world,  becaufe  they  have  (to  the  eye)  no  roofs ;  in  proportion  as  a 
roof  is  feen  a  building  fufFers.  I  do  not  recoUedl  one  edifice  of  diftinguiflied 
beauty  (unlefs  with  domes)  in  which  the  roof  ip  not  fo  flat  as  to  be  hidden,  or 
nearly  fo.  What  eyes  then  muft  the  French  architects  have  had,  to  have  loaded 
fo  many  buildings  with  coverings  of  a  height  deftrudtive  of  all  beauty  ?  Put  fiich 
a  roof  as  we  fee  on  the  parliament-houfe  or  on  the  ThulUeries,  upon  the  facade 
of  the  Louvre,  and  where  wpuld  its  beauty  be  ? — At  night  to  the  opera,  which 
•I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told  me  it  was  built  in  fix  weeks ;  and  then 
it  became  good  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  tumbling  down 
in  fix  years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  eflentials  of  building:  what  pleafurc  would 
a  beautiful  fi-ont  of  painted  pafteboard  give  ?  The  Alcefte  of  Gluck  was  per- 
formed; that  part  by  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  their  firft  finger,  an  excellent 
adtrefs.  As  to  fcenes,  drefi!es,  decorations,  dancing,  &c.  this  theatre  beats  the 
Haymarket  to  nothing. 

The  13th.  Acrofs  Paris  to  the  rue  des  blancs  Manteaux,  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  fecretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture ;  he  is  in  Burgundy.  Called  on 
Mr.  Cook  from  London,  who  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill-plough,  waiting  for  wea- 
ther to  fhew  its  performance  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  this  is  a  French  idea,  im- 
proving France  by  drilling.  A  man  fhould  learn  to  walk  before  he  learns  to 
dance.  There  is  agility  in  cutting  capers,  and  it  may  be  done  with  grace ;  but 
where  is  the  neceflSty  to  cut  them  at  all.  There  has  been  much  rain  to  day; 
and  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  a  perfon  ufed  to  London,  how  dirty  the  fi:reets  of 
Paris  are,  and  bow  horribly  inconvenient  and  dangerous  walking  is  without  a 
foot-pavement.  We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  with  politicians  among 
them,  and  fome  interefting  converfation  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France.  The 
feeling  of  every  body  feems  to  be  that  the  archbifhop  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  towards  exonerating  the  flat©  from  the  burthen  of  its  prefent  fituation; 
fome  think  that  he  has  not  the  inclination ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage ; 
others  that  he  h^s  not  the  ability.    By  fome  he  is  thought  to  be  attentive  only 
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to  his  own  intereft ;  and  by  others,  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to 
be  within  the  power  of  any  fyftcm  to  recover,  fliort  of  the  ftates-general  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch  an  aflembly  to  meet  without  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government  enfuing.  All  feem  to  think  that  fomcthing  extraor- 
dinary will  happen ;  and  a  bankruptcy  is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  who 
is  therQ  that  will  have  the  courage  to  make  it  ? 

rhe  14th-     To  the  benedidine  abbey  of  St  Germain,  to  fee  pillars  of  African 
marble,  &c-     It  is  the  richeft  abbey  in  France:  the  abbot  has  300,000  liv.  a 
year  (13,1251.)     I  lofe  my  patience  at  fuch  revenues  being  thus  beftowed;  con- 
fiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not  with  that  of  the  eighteenth* 
WHat  a  noble  farm  would  the  fourth  of  this  income  eftablifh  !    what  turnips, 
what  cabbages,  what  potatoes,  what  clover,  what  fheep,  what  wool !— Are  not 
thelc  things  better  than  a  fat  ecclefiaftic  ?    If  an  adlive  Englifh  farmer  was 
mounted  behind  this  abbot,  I  think  he  would  do  more  good  to  France  with  half 
the  income  than  half  the  abbots  of  the  kingdom  with  the  whole  of  theirs.     Pafs 
the  baftile ;  another  pleafant  objed;  to  make  agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a 
man's  bofom.     I  fearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my  head  at  every  turn  againft 
monks  and  ftate  prifons.— To  the  arfenal,   to  wait  on  Monf.  Lavoifier,   the 
celebrated  chemift,  whofe  theory  of  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton,  has  made 
wmuch  noife  in  the  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which  eftabli(hed  its 
cxiftence.     Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introdudlion.     I  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  converfation  his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tuefday, 
By  the  Boulevards,  to  the  P/ace  Louis  XV.  which  is  not  properly  a  fquare,  but 
a  very  noble  entrance  to  a  great  city.    The  facades  of  the  two  buildings  eredted 
^rc  highly  finiftied.     The  union  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  the  champs 
EMfces,  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and   the  Seine  is  open,  airy,  elegant, 
^dfuperb;    and  is  the  moft  agreeable  and   beft  built  part  of  Paris  j   here 
^c  can  be  clean  and  breathe  freely.     But  by  far  the  fincft  thing  I  have  yet  itcn 
*^  Paris  is  the  Halle  aux  bleds^  or  corn  market :  it  is  a  vaft  rotunda ;  the  roof 
entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  new  principle  of  carpentry,  to  defcribc  which  would 
°^piand plates  and  long  explanations;  the  gallery  is  150  yards  round,  confc- 
^*^^xitly  the  diameter  is  as  many  feet :  it  is  as  light  as  if  lufpended  by  the  fairies. 
^^  the  grand  area,  wheat,  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  are  ftored  and  fold.    In  the  fur- 
^^^iiding  divifions,  flour  on  wooden  ftands.     You   pafs  by  ftair-cafes  doubly 
^^ndihg  within  each  other  to  fpaCious  apartments  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. 
^^c  whole  is  fo  well  planned,  and  fo  admirably  executed,  that  I  know  of  no 
Public  building  that  exceeds  it  in  either  France  or  England.     And  if  an  appro- 
P^Ution  ofthe  parts  to  the  conveniences  wanted,  and  an  adaptation  of  every  cir- 
^^niftance  to  the  end  required,  in  union  with  that  elegance  which  is  conliftent 
withufe,  and  that  magnificence  which  refults  from  flability  arid  duration  are 
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the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  know  nothing  that  equals  it  :— it  has  but  one 
huh,  and  that  is  fituation ;  it  (hould  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  unloading  barges  without  land  carriage.  In  the  evening,  to 
the  Comedie  Italienney  the  edifice  fine ;  and  the  whole  quarter  regular  and  new 
built,  a  private  (peculation  of  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  whofe  family  has  a  box 
entailed  for  ever. — L'Aimarit  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  finger,  Mademoifelle 
Renard,  with  fo  fweet  a  voice,  that  if  flie  fung  Italian,  and  had  been  taught 
in  Italy,  would  have  made  a  delicious  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  which  is  a  noble  production  of  genius  : 
by  far  the  finefi:  ftatue  I  have  feen.  Nothing  can  be  wiflied  more  eafy  and 
graceful  than  the  attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  more  expreflive  nature  than  the 
figure  of  weeping  fcience.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the  Palais  Royale,  at  a 
xoflFee-houfe  i  well  drefl!ed  people ;  every  thing  clean,  good,  and  well  ferved : 
but  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things ;  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that  a  low  price  for  bad  things  is  not  cheapnefs.  In  the  evening 
fo  VEcole  des  Peres,  2X  the  Comedie  Frangaife,  a  crying  larmoyant  thing.  This 
theatre,  the  principal  one  at  Paris,  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  magnificent  portico. 
After  the  circular  theatres  of  France,  how  can  any  one  relifh  our  ill-contrived 
oblong  holes  of  London  ? 

The  i6th.  To  Monf.  Lavoifier,  by  appointment,  Madame  Lavoifier,  a 
lively,  fenfible,  fcientific  lady,  had  prepared  a  dejeune  Anglois  of  tea  and  coflfec^ 
but  her  converfation  on  Mr,  Kirwan's  Efl!ay  on  Phlogifton,  which  ifhe  is  tranflat- 
ing  from  the  Englifh,  and  on  other  fubjeds,  which  a  woman  of  underftanding, 
that  works  with  her  hufband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn,  was  the 
beft  repaft.  That  apartment,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  rendered  fo  in- 
tercfting  to  the  philofophical  world,  I  had  pleafure  in  viewing.  In  the  apparatus 
for  aerial  experiments,  nothing  makes  fo  great  a  figure  as  the  machine  for  burning 
inflammable  and  vital  air,  to  make,  or  depofit  water;  it  is  a  iplendid  machine. 
Three  veflels  are  held  in  fuipenfion  with  indexes  for  marking  the  immediate 
variations  of  their  weights;  two  that  are  as  large  as  half  hogfheads,  contain  the 
one  inflammable,  the  other  the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of  communication  pafifes  to 
the  third,  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  burn ;  by  contrivances,  too  complex  to 
defcribe  without  plates,  the  lofs  of  weight  of  the  two  airs,  as  indicated  by  their 
refpedlive  balances,  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  veflfel  from  the 
formation  or  depofition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet  afcertained  whether  the 
water  be  adtually  made  or  depofited.  If  accurate  (of  which  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
Jittle  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine.  Monf  Lavoifier,  when  the  ftrudlure 
of  it  was  commended,  faid,  Mais  ouimonjieur,  &  meme  par  un  artijie  Francois  ! 
with  an  accent  of  voice  that  admitted  their  general  inferiority  to  ours.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  hayea  confiderablc  exportation  o/ mathematical  and  other  curious 
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inftruments  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  amongft  the  reft.  Nor  is 
this  new,  for  the  apparatus  with  which  the  French  academicians  meafured  a 
degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Graham  *.  Another  engine 
Monf.  Lavoifier  fhewcd  us  was  an  eledrical  apparatus  inclofed  in  a  balloon,  for 
trying  eledrical  experiments  in  any  fort  of  air.  His  pond  of  quickfilver  is  confi- 
derable,  containing  2501b.  and  his  water  apparatus  very  great,  but  his  furnaces 
did  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  as  fome  others  I 
have  feen.  I  was  glad  to  find  this  gentleman  fplendidly  lodged,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.  This  ever  gives  one  pleafure  :  the 
employments  of  a  State  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than  of  men  who  thus  apply 
the  fuperfluity  of  their  wealth.  From  the  ufe  that  is  generally  made  of  money, 
one  would  think  it  the  affiftance  of  all  others  of  the  leaft  confequcnce  in  affedt- 
ing  any  bufinefs  truly  ufeful  to  mankind,  many  of  the  great  difcoveries  that 
have  enlarged  the  horizon  of  fcience  having  been  in  this  refpedt  the  refult  of  means 
feemingly  inadequate  to  the  end :  the  energic  exertions  of  ardent  minds,  burft- 
ing  from  obfcurity,  and  breaking  the  bands  inflifted  by  poverty,  perhaps  by 
diftrcfs.  To  the  Aote/  des  invalids,  the  major  of  which  eftabliftiment  had 
the  goodnefs  to  fhew  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  evening  to  Monf.  Lo-v 
mond,  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic,  who  has  made  an  improve- 
mcnt  of  the  jenny  for  fpinning  cotton.  Common  machines  are  faid  to 
make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fabrics,  but  this  forms  it  loofe  and 
fpongy.  In  eledricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable  difcovery  :  you  write  two  or 
three  words  on  a  paper ;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  in- 
clofed in  a  cylindrical  cafe,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  electrometer,  a  fmall  fine 
pith  ball ;  a  wire  connefts  with  a  fimilar  cylinder  and  ele<ftrometer  in  a  diftant 
apartment ;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  correfponding  motions  of  the  ball, 
writes  down  the  words  they  indicate :  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  formed 
an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length  of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the 
cffedt,  a  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  diftance :  within  and  without 
abcfieged  town,  for  inftance ;  or  for  a  purpofe  much  more  worthy,  and  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  harmlefs,  between  two  lovers  prohibited  or  prevented  from  any 
better  conneftion.  Whatever  the  ufe  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful.  Monf. 
Lomond  has  many  other  curious  machines,  all  the  entire  work  of  his  own 
hands  :  mechanical  invention  feems  to  be  in  him  a  natural  propenfity.  In  the 
evening  to  the  Comedie  Frangaife.  Mola  did  the  Bourru  Bienfaifanty  and  it  is 
not  eafy  for  ading  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfedlion. 

The  17th.  To  Monf.  TAbbe  Meflier,  aftronomer  royal,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  View  the  exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  Academy's  paintings. 
For  one  hiftory  piece  in  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten;  abundantly 
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more   than  to  balance  the   difference   between  an  annual  and    biennial  exhi- 
bition.     Dined  to-day  with   a  party,   whofe  converfation  was  entirely    po- 
litical-    Monf.  de  Calonne*s  Requete  au  Rot  is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  arc 
reading  and  difputing  on  it.     It  feems,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  without 
exonerating  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  the  agiotage,  he  has  thrown  no  inconfi- 
derable  load  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  the'prefent  premier^ 
who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.     But  both  thefe  minifters  were 
condemned  on  all  hands  in  the  lump ;  as  being  abfolutely  unequal  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  fo  arduous  a  period.     One  opinion  pervaded  the.  whole  company,  that 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  fome  great  revolution  in  the  government :  that  every 
thing  points  to  it :  the  confufion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impoffible 
to  provide  for  vyithout  the  ftates-general  of  the  kingdom,  yet  no*  ideas  formed  c^ 
what  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting :  no  minifter  exifting,  or  to 
be  looked  to  in  or  out  of  power,  with  fuch  decifive  .talents  as  to  promife  any 
other  remedy  than  palliatiye  ones  |,  a  prince  on  .the  throne,  with  excellent  dif- 
pofitions,  but  without  the  refources^of ^ a  mind  that  could  govern  in  fiich  a  mo- 
ment without  minifters :  a  court  buried  in  pleafure  aiid  diffipation ;  and  add- 
ing to  the  diftrefs,  inftcad  of  endeavouring, to.  bq^  placed  in  a  more  independent 
lituation  :   a  great  ferment  amongft  all  ranks  -of  ^naen,'  who  are  eager  for  fome 
change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to.  'h^pq  for :  and  a  ftrong  leaven 
of  liberty,  increafing  every  hour  fince  the  Americai^  revolution  3  altogetherform 
a  combination  of  circumftances  that  promife  e'er  long  to  ferment  into  motion, 
if  fomemafter  hand,  of  very  fuperior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  is  not  found 
at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  inftead  of  being  drivpn  by  them.    It  is  very  remark- 
able,  that  fuch  converfation  never  occurs,   but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic  :   the 
curious  queftion  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  occq/iop  a  civil  war^  and  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  government  ?   The  anfwers  that  I  have  received  to  this 
queftion,  appear  to  be  juft  :  fuch  a  meafure,  conduded  by  a  man  of  abilities,  vi- 
gour, and  firmnefs,  would  certainly  not  occafion  either  one  or  the  other.     But 
the  fame  meafure,  attempted  by.^  m^n  of  a  different  character,  might  poflibly 
do  both.     All  agree,  that  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  cannot  aifemble  without 
more  liberty  being  the  confequence  ;  but  I  meet  with  fo  few  men  that  have  any 
juft  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  queftion  much  the  fpecies  of  this  new  liberty  that 
is  to  arife.     They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people:  as 
to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any  thing  to  their  fcale,  I 
think  it  would  do  more  mifchief  than  good  *. 

♦  In  tranfciibing  thefe  papers  for  the  prefs,  I  fmile  at  fome  remarks  and  circumftances  which  even& 
have  fince  placed  in  a  fingular  pofition;  but  I  alter  none  of  thefe  paffages  ;  they  explain  what  were 
the  opinions  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  on  topics  of  importance  j  and  the  events  which  have 
fince  taken  place  render  them  the  more  intercfting.    June,  1790. 
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The  20th.  To  the  Ecole  Militaire,  eftablirtied  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  educa- 
tion of  140  youths,  the  fons  of  the  nobility;  fuch  eftablifhments  are  equally 
ridiculous  and  unjuft.  To  educate  the  fon  of  a  man  who  cannot  afford  the  edu- 
cation himfelf,  is  a  grofs  injuftice,  if  you  do  not  fecure  a  fituation  in  life  anfwer- 
ablc  to  that  education.  If  you  do  fecure  fUch  a  fituation,  you  deftroy  the  refult 
of  the  education,  becaufe  nothing  out  merit  ought  to  give  that  fecurity.  If  you 
educate  the  children  of  men,  who  are  well  able  to  give  the  education  themfelves, 
you  tax  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order  to  eafe 
thofe  who. can  well  afford  the  burthen;  and  in  fuch  inflictions,  this  is  furc 
to  be  the  cafe.  At  night  to  VAmbigu  Comique^  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with 
plenty  of  rubbifh  on  it.  CofFee-houfes  on  the  boulevards,  mufic,  noife,  and 
jilles  without  end  ;  every  thing  but  fcavangers  and  lamps.  The  mud  is  a  foot 
deep ;  and  tftere  are  parts  of  the  boulevards  without  a  fingle  light. 

The  2ifl.  Monf-  de  BroufTonet  being  returned  from  Burgundy,  I, had  .the 
pleafure  of  paffing  a  couple  Qf  hours  at  his  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  is 
a  man  of  un common  adlivity,  andpoffeffed  of  a  great  variety  of  ufcful  knowledge 
in  every  branch  bf  natural  hiftbry ;  and  he  fpeaks  Englifh  perfedlly  well.  It  js 
very  rare  that  a  gentleman  is  feen  better  qualified  for  a  poft  than  Monf  de 
BroufTonet  for  that  which  he  ocdupies,  of  fecretary  to  a  Royal  Society. 

The  22d.  To  -the  bridge  of  Neuilie,  faid  to  be  the  finefl  in  France.  It  h  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  one  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  cdnfifts  of  five  vaft  arches ;  flat, 
from  the  Florentine  model ;  and  all  of  equal  fpan ;  a  mode  of  building  incompa- 
rably more  elegant,  and  more  flriking  than  our  fyflem  of  different  fized  arches. 
To  the  machine  at  Marly ;  which  ceafes  to  make  the  leafl  impreflion.  Madame 
du  Barry's  refidence,  Lufienne,  is  on  the  hill  jufl  above  this  machine;  fhe  has 
built  a  pavilion  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  for  commanding  theprofpeft,  fitted 
up  and  decorated  with  much  elegance.  There  is  « table  formed  of  Seve  porcelain, 
exquifitely  done.  I  forget  how  many  thoufand  louis  d'ors  it  coft.  The  French, 
to  whom  I  fpoke  of  Lufienne,  exclaimed  againft  miflreffes  and  extravagance, 
with  more  violence  tharf  reafon  in  my  opinion.  Who,  in  common  fenfe,  would 
deny  a  king  the  amufement  of  a  miflrefs,  provided  he  did  not  make  a  bufinefs  of 
his  play-thing  ?  Mais  Frederic  le  Grand  avoit^il  une  maitreJJ'e^  lui  fafoiuil  batir 
des  pavilions,  et  les  meubloit'-il de  tables  deporcelaine  ?  No  :  but  he  had  that  which 
was  fifty  times  worfe :  a  king  had  better  make  love  to  a  handfome  woman  than 
to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  king  of  Pruffia's  miflrefs  coft  an  hun- 
dred millions  ftcrling,  and  the  lives  of  500,000  men;  and  before  the  reign  of 
that  miftrefs  is  over,  may  yet  coft  as  much  more.  The  greateft  genius  and 
talents  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  weighed  philofophically,  if  rapine,  war,  aa4 
conqueft,  are  the  effe6ts  of  them. 

To  Su  Qermain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine.    Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  , 

met 
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jj^c  t  ^^c  htvty  and  we  dined  with  MonC  Breton,  at  the  marechal  due  de  Noailles, 
whi^^^  ^^s  ^  8^^^  colledion  of  curious  plants.  Here  is  the  hncA/op/jorajapo^ 
^fcr^:^  *  3  have  feen.— 10  miles. 

•"HT'-hie  23d.     To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  Jardin  Anglais.   I  had  a  letter  to 
^/l<:>XTLf/Richard,  which  procured  admittance.     It  contains  about  100  acres,  dif- 
po£<sci  in  the  tafte  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinefe  gardening,  whence 
it     is      fuppofed  the  Englifli  ftyle  was  taken.     There  is  more  of  Sir  William 
Cl^a-rabers  here  than  of  Mr.  Brown — more  efFortthan  nature— and  more  expence 
ttia^r^    tafte.     It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce  in  a  gar- 
der^       that  is  not  here;   woods,   rocks,   lawns,  lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cafcadcs, 
grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even  villages.    There  are  parts  of  the  defign  very- 
pretty,  and  well  executed.     The  only  fault  is  too  much,  crouding;  which  has 
led   to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  too  many  gravel  walks,  an  error  to 
be  £i^di  in  almoft  every  garden  I  have  met  with  in  France.    But  the  glory  of  La 
P^^Mjte  T^rianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  fhrubs.     The  world  has  been  fucccfsfuUjr 
rifled  to  decorate  it.    Here  are  curious  and  beautiful  ones  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
ignorance ;  and  tcJ  exercife  the  memory  of  fcience^*    Of  the  buildings,  the  temple 
of  lc>ve  is  truly  elegant. 

-/V^ain  to  Verfailles.     In  viewing  the    king's    apartment,    which  he  had 
not       left   a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with    thofe  flight  traits  of  diforder  that  /hew- 
ed    l^c  lived  in  it,    it  was  amufing  to  fee  the  blackguard    figures  that  were 
wallcing  uncontrouled  about  the  palace,  and  even  in  his  bed-chamber;  men 
wHolc  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  laft  ftage  of  poverty,^  and  I  was  the  only 
pc Jrlon  that  flared  and  wondered  how  the  devil  they  got  there.    It  is  impoffible 
-  •  not:    t:o  like  this  carelefs  indifference  and  freedom  from  fufpicion.     One  loves  the 
\  naft^r  of  the  houfe,  who  would  not  be  hurt  or  offended  at  fefeing  his  apartment 
tnvis    occupied,  if  he  returned  fuddenly  ;  for  if  there  was  danger  of  this,  the  in- 
trixQ^^n  would  be  prevented.     This  ij  certainly  a  feature  of  that  good  temper 
.   ^"ic^h  appears  to  me  fo  vifible  every  where  in  France.     I  defired  to  fee  the 
Q53.^^cn'8  apartments,  but  I  could  not.     Is  her  majefly  in  it  ?  No.    Why  then  not 
^^^  it  as  well  as  the  king's  ?    Majoi,  Monf.  c'eji  un  autre  cbofe.    Ramble  through 
*|^^   gardens,  and  by  the  grand  canal,  with  abfolute  aflonifhment  at  the  exaggera- 
ti^^^s    of  writers  and  travellers.    There  is  magnificence  in  the  quarter  of  the 
^^^^gcrie,   but  no   beauty  any  where;    there  are  fome  flatues    good  enough 
t^  ''^^v^ifli  them  under  cover.    The  extent  and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to 
t*^^   eye ;  and  it  is  not  in  fuch  good  repair  as  a  farmer's  horfe-pond.     The  me- 
n^^eric  is  well  enough,  but  nothing  great.     Let  thofe  who  defire  that  the  build- 
iJ^^S  arid  cflablifhments  of  Louis  XIV.  fhould  continue  the  impreflion  made  by 
ti^^  Writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  by  no  means  to 
V  ^rfcilles.    Return  to  Paris.— 14  miles. 

The 
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The  24th.  With  Monf- de  Brouffonet  to  the  King's  cabipet  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  the  botanical -garden,  which  is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  riches  are  well 
known,  and  the  politenefs  of  Monf.  Thouin,  which  is  that  of  a  moft  amiable 
diipofitioh,  renders  jhis  garden  the  fcene  of  other  rational  pleafures  befidcs  thofe 
of  botany. .  Dine  at  the  Invalides,  with  Monf.  Parmentier,  the  celebrated  author 
of  many  oeconomical  works,  particularly  on  the  boulafigerie  of  France.  This 
gentleman,  to  a  confiderable  mafs  of  ufcful  knowledge,  adds  a,  great  deal  of  that 
fire  and  vivacity  for  which  his  nation  has  been  diftingui(hed,  but  which  I  have 
not  recognized  fo  often  as  I  expefted. 

The  25tli.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many  refpeds  the  moft  ineligyible 
and  inconvenient  for  the  tefidence  of  a  perfon  of  fmall  fortune  of  any  that 
'I-^have  feen;  and  vaftly  inferior  to  London.  The  ftreets  are^verj^  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  crouded,  nine-tenths  dirty,  and  all  without  foot-pavements. 
Walking,  which  in  London  is  fo.  pleafant  and  fo  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every 
day,  is  here  a  toil  and  fatigue  to  a  man,  and  an  impoflibility  to  a  well  drefled 
woman.  The  coaches  are  numerous,  and,  what  ire  much  worfe,  there  are  an 
infinity  of  one-horfe  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by  young  men  of  faihion 
and  their  imitators,  alike  fools,  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  be  real  nuifances, 
and  render  the  ftreets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an  inceflant  caution.  I 
faw  a  poor  child  run  over  and  probably  killed,  and  have  been  myfelf  many  times 
blackened  with  the  mud  of  the  kennels.  This  beggarly  praftice,  of  driving  a 
one-horfe  booby  hutch  about  the  ftreets  of  a  great  capital,  flows  either  from 
poverty  or  a  wretched  and  defpicable  ceconomy ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  ipeak  of  it 
with  too  much  feverity.  If  young  noblemen  at  London  were  to  drive  their 
chaifes  in  ftreets  without  foot-ways,  as  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would 
fpeedily  arid  juftly  get  very  well  threflied,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.  This  circum- 
ftance  renders  Paris  an  ineligible  refidence  for  perfons,  particularly  families 
that  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach ;  a  convenience  which  is  as  dear  as  at  Lon- 
xion.  "Yhit fiacres^  hackney-coaches,  are  much  worfe  than  at  that  city;  and 
chairs  there  are  none,  for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the  ftreets.  To  this 
circumftance  alfo  it  is  owing,  that  all  perfons  of  fmall  or  moderate  fortune,  are 
forced  to  drefs  in  black,  with  black  flx)ckings ;  the  dufky  hue  of  this  in  com- 
pany is  not  fo  dif^greeable  a  circumftance  as  being  too  great  a  diftindtion; 
too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  between  a  man  that  -has  a  good  fortune,  and 
another  that  has  not.  With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ill  temper  of  Engliih 
wealth  this  could  not  be  borne ;  but  the  prevailing  good  humour  of  the  French 
cafes  all  fuch  untoward  circumftances.  Lodgings  are  not  half  fo  good  as  at 
London,  yet  confiderably  dearer.  If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  fuite  of  rooms  at 
an  hotel,  you  muft  probably  mount  three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  ftairs,  and  in  ge- 
neral have  nothing  but  a.  bed-chamber.    After  the  horrid  fatigue  of  the  ftreets, 

fuch 
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/u  or li  an  elevation  is  a  delegable  circumftance.    You  muft  fearch  with  trouble 
bef^oreyou  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  family,  as  gentlemen  ufually  are  at  Lon- 
do  D,  and  pay  a  higher  price.     Servants  wages  are  about-the  fame  as  at  that  city. 
It     is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris  (hould  have  thefe  difadvantages,  for  in  other  re- 
fp^=^  ds  I  take  it  to  be  a  moft  eligible  refidence  for  fuch  as  prefer  a  great  cit/. 
Ti":me  fociety  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  who  has  any  fcientific  purfuit,  cannot  be  ex- 
ce^^ded.     The  intercourfe  between  fuch  men  and  the  great,  which,  if  it  is  not 
up^iDn  an  equal  footing,  ought  never  to  exift  at  all,  is  refpediable.     Perfons  of  the 
hi^^hefl  rank  pay  an  attention  to  fcience  and  literature,  and  emulate  the  chara<fler 
th-^y  confer.  ,  I  fhould  pit)^  the  man  who  expedted,  without  other  advantages  of 
a  "%^ery  different  nature,  to  be  well  received  in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London,  be- 
ca^Tjfe  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.      But  this  would  not  be  the  cafe 
w5  ^h  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  he  is  fure  of  a  good  recep- 
tion every  where.     Perhaps  this  contraft  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
di.:flFerence  of  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.     Politics  are  too  much  at- 
tcx^ded  to  in  England  to  allow  a  due  refpedl  to  be  paid  to  any  thing  elfe; 
ara  c3  fhould  the  French  eftablifh  a  freer  government,  academicians  will    not 
b^     held  in  fuch  eftimation,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  efteem  by  the  orators 
wtiohold  forth  liberty  and  property  in  a  free  parliament. 

The  28th.     Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders.     Monf.  de  BroufTonet 

vra^sTo  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  Monf. 

.Crcttede  Palluel    fe- very  intelligent  cultivator.     Take  the  road  to  Senlis :    at 

•l>a.mmertiri,  I  met  by  accident  a  French   gentleman,  a  Monf.  du  Pre  du  St. 

C^z>tin.     Hearing  me  converfing  with  a  farmer  on  agriculture,  he  introduced 

hxT-nfelf  as  an  amateur,  gave  me  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  he  had  made 

on.  his  eftate  in  Champagne,  and  promifed  a  more  particular  detail  ^  in  which  he 

vras  as  good  as  his  word. 22  miles. 

The  29th.  Pafs  Nanteul,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has  a  chateau,  to 
V'illcs-Coterets,  in  the  midft  of  immenfe  forefts  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans.   The  crop  of  this  country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood ;    that  is 

^^  fay,  hares,  pheafants,  deer,  boars  ! 26  miles. 

•   The  30th.     SoifTons  feems  a  poor  town,   without  manufadtures,  and  chiefly 
fupporte'd  by  a  corn-trade,  which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen. 
^S  miles. 

The  31ft.  Coucy  is  beautifully  (ituated  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  vale  winding 
^fideit.  At  St.  Gobin,  which  is  in- the  midft  of  great  woods,  I  viewed  the 
"brie  of  plate-glafs  the  greateft  in  the  world.  I  was  in  high  luck,  arriving 
about  half  an  hour  before  they  begun  to  run  glafles  for  th©day.  Pafs  La  Fere, 
^^ach^  St."  Quintin,  where  are  confiderable  manufactures  that  employed  mc 
.  ^11  the  afternoon.    Froiri  St.  Gobin,  are  the  moft  beautiful  llate  roofs  I  have 

i^^y>v^here  fcen.— 30  liiiles. 
November 
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November  i.     Near  Belle  Angloife  I  turned  afide  half  a  leagae  to  view  the 
canal  of  Picardy,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.     In  paffing  from  St.  Quintin  to 
Cambray  the  country  rifes  (o  much,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  carry  it  in  a.tunnel 
under  ground  for  a  confiderable  depth,  even  under  many  vales  as  well  as  hills. 
In  one  of  thefe  vallies  there  is  an  opening  for  vifiting  it  by  an  arched  ftair-caf^ 
on  which  I  defcended  134  fteps  to  the  canal,  and,  as  this  valley  is  much  below 
the  adjacent  and  other  hills,  the  great   depth  at  which  it  is  dug,  may  be  con- 
ceived.    Over  the  door  of  the  defcent,  is  the  following  infcription  \—Uann. 
ly^i.^'-^^Monf.  le  Comte  d' Agay  etant  intendant  de  cette  province ^  Monf.  Lau^ 
rent  de  Lionni  etant  diredleur  de  Vancien  &  nouveau  canal  de  Picardie^  &  Monf. 
.   4e  Champrofe  infpeSleur^  Jofeph  II.  Empereur  Rot  des  Romaines^  a  parcourru  en 
hatteau  le  canal fous  terrain  depuis  cet  endroit  jufques  au  puitj  No.  20,  le  28,  & 
^  temoigne  fa  fatisfaSlion  d' avoir  vu  cet  ouvrage  en  ces  termes:  "  Jefuisfier  d'etre 
hommey  quand  je  vols  quun  de  mes  femblabies  a  ofe  imaginer  &  executer  un  ouvrage 
aujji  vajle  et  aujji  bardie.     Cette  idea  me  leve  l' ame. ""^Thcfc  three  Meflieurs  lead 
the  dance  here  in  a  very  French  ftyle.     The  great  Jofeph  follows  humbly  in 
their  train ;  and  as  to  poor  Louis  XVI.  at  whofe  expence  the  whole  was  done, 
thefe  gentlemen  certainly  thought  thlt  no  name  lefs  than  that  of  an  emperor 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  theirs.     When  infcriptions  are  fixed  to  public  works, 
no  names  ought  to  be  permitted  but  thofc  of  the  king,  whofe  merit  patronizes, 
and  the  engineer  or  artifl:  whofe  genius  executes  the  work.    As  to  a  mob  of 
intendants,  diredlors,  and  infpedlors,  let  them  go  to  the  devil !     The  canal  at  this 
place  is  ten  French  feet  wide  and  twelve  high,  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  chalk 
rock,  imbedded,  in  which  are  many  flints — no  mafonry.     There  is  only  a  fmall 
part  finiflied  often  toifes  long  for  a  pattern,  twenty  feet  broad  and  twenty  high. 
Five  thoufand  toifes  are  already  done  in  the  manner  of  that  part  which  I  viewed; 
and  the  whole  diftance  under  ground,  when  the  tunnel  will  be  complete,  is  7020 
toifes  (each  fix  feet)  or  about  nine  miles.     It  has  already  coft  1,200,000  liv% 
(52,5001.)  and  there  wants  2,500,000  liv.  (109,3751.)  to  complete  it ;  fo  that  the 
total  eftimate  is  near  four  millions.     It  is  executed  by  fliafts.     At  prefent  there 
is  not  above  five  or  fix  inches  of  water  in  it.     This  great  work  has  fi:ood  ftill  en- 
tirely fince  the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze.     When  we  fee 
fuch  works  ftand  ftill  for  want  of  money,  we  fhall  reafonably  be  inclined  to  alk. 
What  are  the  fervices  that  continue  fupplied  ?  and  to  conclude,  that  amongft 
kings,  and  minifters,  and  nations,  oeconomy  is   the  firft  virtue : — without  it, 
genius  is  a  meteor  ^  vidory  a  found ;  and  all  courtly  fplendour  a  public  robbery. 
At  Cambray,  view  the  manufacflure.    Thefe  frontier  towns  of  Flanders  are  built 
in  the  old  ftyle,  but  the  ftreets  broad,  handfome,  well  paved,  and  lighted.    I  need 
not  obferve,  that  all  are  fortified,  and  that  every  ftep  in  this  cpuntry  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  or  infamous  according  to  the  feelings  of  tj|fc  4>c<aator,  by  many  of 

the 
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the  bloodiefl:  wars  that  have  difgraced  and  exhaufted  chriftendom.     At  the  hotel 
dc   Bourbon  I  was  well  lodged,  fed,  and  attended :  an  excellent  inn. — 22  miles. 

TThc  2d,  Pafs  Bouchaine  to  Valenciennes,  another  old  town,  which,  like  the 
reft  of  theFlemifh  ones,  manifefts  more  the  wealth  of  former  than  of  prefent 
tirTTxcs.— — 18  miles, 

TThe  3d,  to  Orchees ;  and  the  4th  to  Lifle,  which  is  furrounded  by  more 

wir:idmiUs  for  exprefling  the  oil  of  colefeed,  than  are  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe 

I     £ljppofe  in  the  world.     Pafs  fewer  drawbridges  and  works  of  fortification 

lieire  than  at  Calais ;  the  great  ftrength  of  this  place  is  in  its  mines  and  other 

Jbzd^^raines.     In  the  evening  to  the  play, 

TThe  cry  here  for  a  war  with  England  amazed  me.    Every  one  I  talked  with  faid, 

it  wras  beyond  a  doubt  the  Englifli  had  called  the  Pruflian  army  into  Holland;  and 

tHa.  t  the  motives  in  France  for  a  war  were  numerous  and  manifeft.  It  is  eafy  enough 

to  difcover,  that  the  origin  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is 

execrated  here,  as  the  moft  fatal  ftroke  to  their  manufactures  they  ever  experienced. 

Tln^efe  people  have  the  true  monopolizing  ideas;  they  would  involve  four-and- 

twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  certain  miferies  of  a  war,  rather  than  fee  the' 

intereffoFthofe  who"  consume  fabrics,  preferred  to   the   intereft  of  thofe  who 

J^ake  them.     The  advantages  reaped  by  four-and-twenty  millions  of  confumers 

are  lighter  than  a  feather  compared  with   the  inconveniences  fuftained  by  half  a 

^^illion  of  manufadurers.     Meet  many  fmall  carts  in  the  town,  drawn  each  by  a 

J^^S  :  I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  one,  what  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  his 

^^e  would  draw  700  lb.  half  a  league.     The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  very  high, 

""^lative  to  the  height  of  the  dog,  fo  that  his  cheft  is  a  good  deal  below  the  axle. 

The  6th.     In  leaving  Lifle,  the  reparation  of  a  bridge  made  me  take  a  road 

^ri  t:he  banks  of  the  canal,  clofe  under  the  works  of  the  citadel.     They  appear  to 

"^  very  numerous,  and  the  fituation  exceedingly  advantageous,  on  a  gently  riiing 

Srotind,  furrounded  by  low  watry  meadows,  which  may  with  eafe  be  drowned. 

^^fsDarmen tiers,  a  large  paved  town.     Sleep  at  Mont  CafTel. ^o  miles. 

^I^he  7th.     Caflel  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  only  hill  in  Flanders.     They  are 

^^  vv  repairing  the  bafon  at  Dunkirk,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for  an  imperioufnefs  in 

^^  gland,  which  ihe  muft  have  paid  dearly  for.       Dunkirk,  Gibraltar,   and 

.   ^^^e  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  iht  Place  de  Vi^oire^  I  place  in  the  fame  political 

^*^fs  of  national  arrogance.     Many  men  are  now  at  work  on  this  bafon,  and, 

^^'H.cn  finiflied,  it  will  not  contain  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  frigates ; 

^^ci  appears  to  an  unlearned  eye,  a  ridiculous  objed  for  tlie  jealoufy  of  a  great 

Potion,  unlefs  it  profefies  to  be  jealous  of  privateers.— I  made  enquiries  concem- 

^^^S  the  import  of  wool  from  England,  and  was  aflured  that  it  was  a  very  tritiing 

^^jcdt.     I  ma|d^c  obferve,  that  when  I  left  the,  town,  my  little  cloak-bag  was 

^^^mined  as  ^hCffift^    as  if  I  had  juft  left  England,  with  a  cargo  ofproljibited 

^^9  L  goods. 
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^goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  off.  Dunkirk  being  a  free  port,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  is  at  the  gates.  What  are  we  to  think  of  our  woollen  manufadlurers  in 
England,  when  fuing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory,  bringing  one 
Thomas  Wilkinfon  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to  the  bar  of  the  Englifli  Houfe  of 
Lords  io /wear  that  wool  pafles  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any  thing 
being  required,  at  double  cuftom-houfes,  for  a  check  on  each  other,  where  they 
examine  even  a  cloak-bag.  On  fuch  evidence,  did  our  legiflature,  in  the  true 
fliop-keeping  fpirit,  pafs  an  adt  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  againft  all  the  wool- 
growers  of  England.  Walk  to  RofTendal  near  the  town,  where  Monf.  le  Brun 
has  an  improvement  on  the  Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  {hewed  me.  Be- 
tween the  town  and  that  place  are  a  great  number  of  neat  little' houfes,  built 
with  each  its  garden,  and  one  of  two  fields  inclofed  of  moft  wretched  blowing 
duneizwAy  naturally  as  white  as  fnow,  but  improved  by  induftry.  The  magic 
of  PROPERTY  turns  fand  to  gold.— —18  miles. 

The  8th,'  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge  3,  good  inn,  as  indeed  I 
have  found  all  irmanders.  "Pafs  Gravelline,  which,  to  my  urileariie3neyes, 
feems  the  ftrongeft  place  I  have  yet  feen,  at  leaft  the  works  above  ground  are 
more  numerous  than  at  any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and  drawbridges  with- 
out end^  This  is  a  part  of  the  art  military  I  like  :  it  implies  defence,  and  leav- 
ing rafcality  to  neighbours.  If  Gengifchan  or  Tamerlane  had  met  with  fuch 
places  as  Gravelline  or  LiQe  in  their  way,  where  would  their  conquefts  and  ex- 
tirpations of  the  human  race  have  been  ?— — Reach^Calais.  And  here  ends  a 
journey  which  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  more  information  than 
I  fliould  have  expefted  in  a  kingdom  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has 
been  the  firft  of  my  foreign  travels ;  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to 
know  our  own  country  well,  we  muft  fee  fomething  oTotKc'rs.  Nations  figure 
by  companIorn'"Si3TlioIe"1ougT^^  of  the  human 

race,  who  have  moft  eftablifhed  public  profperity  on  the  bafis  of  private  happi- 
nefs.  To  afcertain  how  far  this  has  been  the  cafe  with  the  French,  has  been 
one  material  objedt  of  my  tour.  It  is  an  enquiry  of  great  range,  and  no  trifling 
complexity;  but  a  fingle  excurfion  is  too  little  to  truft  to.  I  muft  come  again 
and  again  before  I  venture  conclufions.— ^25  miles, 

. .  Wait  at  DefTeins  three  daj^s  for  a  wind  (the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Gloucefter 
are  in  tKelame  inn  and  fituation)  and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  fhab- 
billy :  deceived  me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody  but 

themfelves  :— I  did  not  afk  what  nation  this  family  was  of. Dover London 

Bradfield;— and  have  more  pleafure  in  giving  my  little  girl  a  French  doll, 

thaimrviewihg  Verfaillcs. 
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THE  long  journey  I  had  laft  year  taken  in.  France,  fuggefted  a  variety  of 
reflexions  on  the  agriculture,  and  on  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  national  pro- 
ipcrity  in  that  kingdom;  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  thefe  ideas  fermented  in  my  mind; 
and   while  I  was  drawing  conclufions  relative  to  the  political  ftate  of  that  great 
country,  in  every  circumftance  connedted  with  its   hulbandry,     I  found,  at 
each  moment  of  my  yeflecftion,  the  importance  of  making  as  regular  a  furvey 
of   the  whole  as  was  poffible  for  a  traveller  to  effed:.     Thus  inftigated,  I  deter- 
in  ined  to  attempt  finifhing  what  I  had  fortunately  enough  begun • 
July  30.     Left  Bradfield;  and  arrived  at  Calais.— -i6i  miles. 
August  5.    The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.    Pafs  the  bridge 
Sa?2s  Paretic  which  ferves  a  double  purpofe,  pafling  two  ftreams  at  once  -,  but 
it  Has  been  praifed  beyond  its  merit,  and  coft  more  than  it  was  worth.  ,  St. 
Onners  contains  little  deferving  notice ;  and  if  I  could  diredt  the  legiflatures  of 
England  and  Ireland,  (hould  contain  ftill  lefs : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  be  ill  educated  abroad,  inftead  of  being  allowed  inftitutions  that  would 
educate  them  well  at  home  ?     The  country  is  feen  to  advantage  from  St.  Ber- 
tin's  fteeple.— : — 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hill  by  a  feries  of  fluices.  To 
Aire,  and  Lilliers,  and  Bethune,  towns  well  known  in  military  ftory. — 25  miles. 

The  Sth.  The  country  now  a  champaign,  one  changes ;  from  Bethune  to 
Arras  an  admirable  gravel  road.  At  the  laft  town  there  is  nothing  but  the 
S^eat  and  rich  abbey  of  Var,  which  they  would  not  {hew  me — it  was  not  the 
^*glit  day — ^pr  fome  frivolous  excufe.     The  cathedral  is  nothing.— — 171-  miles. 

The  9th.  Market-day  ;  coming  out  of  the  town  I  met  at  leaft  an  hundred 
^fles,  fome  loaded  with  a  bag,  others  a  fack,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling 
•^^rthen,  and  fwarms  of  men  and  women.  This  is  called  a  market,  being 
P*^ritifully  fupplied;  but  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  labour  of  a  country  is 
^dle  in  the  midft  of  harveft,  to  fupply  a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed 
^y  -^  of  the  people  :  whenever  this  fwarm  of  triflers  buz  in  a  market,  I  take 
^^^^inuteand  vicious  divifion  of  the  foil  for  granted.  Here  my  only  compa- 
^*^^n  de  voyage^  the  Englifh  mare  that  carries  me,  difclofes  by  her  eye  a  fecret 
?^^t  the  moft  agreeable,  that  fhe  is  going  rapidly  blind.  She  is  moon-eyed; 
^^t:our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  affured  me  I  was  fafe  for  above  a  twelvemonth. 
^^  muft  be  confefled  this  is  one  of  thofe  agreeable  fituations  which  not  many 
^^ll  believe  a  man  w^ould  put  himfclf  into.  Mafoy!  this  is  a  piece  of  my 
^^od  luck ;— ^kM^ney  at  beft  is  but  a  drudgery,  that  others  are  paid  for  per- 
^^ming  on  a^^^^kfe,  and  I  pay  myfelf  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one;— I  Ihall 

^^^1  this  inconveSi^Fperhaps  at  the  expence  of  my  neck. 20  miles, 

L  z  The 
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The  loth.  To  Amiens*  Mr.  Fox  flept  here  laft  night,  and  it  was  amuf- 
ing  to  hear  the  converfation  at  the  table  d'hote ;  they  wondered  that  fo  great 
a  man  fhould  not  travel  in  a  greater  ftyle  :— I  afked  what  was  his  ftyle  ?  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  in  an  Englifh  poft-chaife,  and  the  fiUe  and  valet  de 
chambre  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a  French  courier  to  have  horfes  ready.  What 
.would  they  have  ?  but  a  ftyle  both  of  comfort  and  amufement  ?  A  plague  on 
a  blind  mare  ! — But  I  have  worked  through  life;  and  he  talks. 

The  nth-    By  Poix  to  Aumale ;  enter  Normandy. 25  miles. 

The  12th.  From  thence  to  Newchatel,  by  far  the  iineft  country  fince  Calais. 
Pafs  many  villas  of  Rouen  merchants.— —40  miles. 

The  13th.  They  are  right  to  have  country  villas— to  get  out  of  this  great 
ugly,  ftinking,  clofe,  and  ill  built  town,  which  is  full  of  nothing  but  dirt  and 
induftry.  What  a  pidlure  of  new  buildings  does  a  flourifliing  manufacturing 
town  in  England  exhibit !  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  furrounded  by  a  moft 
magnificent  railing  of  folid  brafs.  They  fhew  the  monument  of  RoUo,  the 
firft  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  his  fon  ;  of  William  Longfword;  alfo  thofe  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  -,  his  brother  Henry ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France  5  of  their  own  King  Henry  V.  5  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboile,  minifter  of 
Louis  Xn.  The  altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the  fliepherds,  by  Philip  of 
Champagne-  Rouen  is  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies  fhould  be  wholefomely  pinched.  At  the 
table  d'hote,  at  the  hotel  pomme  du  pin  we  fat  down,  fixteen,  to  the  following  din- 
ner,  a  foup,  about  31b.  of  bouilli,  one  fowl,  one  duck,  a  fmall  fricaffee  of  chicken, 
rote  of  veal,  of  about  2lb.  and  two  other  fmall  plates  with  a  fallad  :  the  price 
45/r  and  7.of.  more  for  a  pint  of  wine ;  at  an  ordinary  of  2od.  a  head  in  England 
there  would  be  a  piece  of  meat  which  would,  literally  fpeaking,  outweigh  this 
whole  dinner !  The  ducks  were  fwept  clean  fo  quickly,  that  I  moved  from  table 
without  half  a  dinner.  Such  table  d'hotes  are  among  the  cheap  things  of  France  ! 
Of  2iWjombre  and  trijie  meetings  a  French  table  d'hote  is  foremoft ;  for  eight  mi- 
nutes a  deadfilence,andastothepolitenefs  of  addrefling  a  converfation  to  a  foreigner, 
he  will  look  for  it  in  vain.  Not  a  fingle  word  has  any  where  been  faid  to  me  unlefs 
to  anfwer  fome  queftion :  Rouen  not  fingular  in  this.  The  parliament-houfe  here 
is  jfhut  up,  and  its  members  exiled  a  month  paft  to  their  country  feats,  becaufe  they 
would  not  regifter  the  edidt  for  a  new  land-tax.  I  enquired  much  into  the  com- 
mon fentiments  of  the  people,  and  found  that  the  King  perfonally  from  havi/ig 
been  here,  is  more  popular  than  th?  parliament,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  gene- 
ral dearnefs  of  every  thing.  Called  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  the  author  of  a 
treatife  on  ufing  madder  green  inllead  of  dried,  and  had  the  pleafure  of  a  long 
converfation  with  him  on  various  farming  topics,  vntereftine^^menquiries. 

The, 14th.    To  Barentin,  through  abundance  of  apples  ^^^^^pnd  a  country 
better  than  the  hufbandry:  to  Yveot  richer,  butmiferablerSBIjroient.— 21  miles. 

The 
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The  15th.  Country  the  fame  to  Bolbec ;  their  inclofures  remind  me  of 
Ireland,  the  fence  is  a  high  broad  parapet  bank,  very  well  planted  with  hedges 
and  oak  and  beech  trees.  All  the  way  from  Rouen  there  is  a  fcattering  of  coun- 
try feats,  which  I  am  glad  to  fee ;  farm-houfes  and  cottages  every  where,  and 
the  cotton  manufacflure  in  all.  Continues  the  fame  to  Harfleur,  To  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  approach  ftrongly  marks  a  very  flourifhing  place  :  the  hills  are 
aln:ioft  covered  with  little  new  built  villas,  and  many  more  are  building ;  fome 
are  fo  clofe  as  to  form  almoft  ftreets,  and  confiderable  additions  are  alfo  mak- 

ing  to  the  town. 30  miles. 

The  i6th.     Enquiries  are  not  neceflary  to  find  out  the  profperity  of  this  town  X  }'-^'  b  ..-7 
it  is  nothing  equivocal :  fuller  of  motion,  life,  and  aftivity,  than  any  place  I 
have  been  at  in  France.     A  houfe  here,  which  in  1779  let  without  any  fine  on 
a  leaie  of  fix  years  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  lately  let.  for  three  years  at  600 
liv.  which  twelve  years  paft  was  to  be  had  at  24  liv.     The  harbour's  mouth  is 
narrow  and  formed  by  a  mole,  but  it  enlarges  into  two  oblong  bafons  of  greater 
breadth;  thefe  are  full  of  fhips,  to  the  number  of  fome  hundreds,  and  the 
quays  around  are  thronged  with  bufinefs,  all   hurry,  buftle,   and  animation. 
They  fay  a  fifty  gun  fhip  can  enter,  but  I  fuppofe  without  her  guns.    What  is 
better,  they  have  merchant-men  of  five  and  fix  hundred  tons:  the  ftate  of  the 
harbour  has  however  given  them  much  alarm  and  perplexity  ;  if  nothing  had 
been  done  to  improve  it,  the  mouth  would  have  been  filled  up  with  fand,  an 
increafing  evil ;  to  remedy  which,  many  engineers  have  been  confulted.    The 
Want  of  a  back  water  to  wafli  it  out  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  now,  at  the  King's 
cxpence,  forming  a  mofl:  noble  and  magnificent  work,  a  vaft  bafon,  walled  off 
from  the  ocean,  or  rather  an  inclofure  of  it  by  folid  mafonry,   700  yards  long^ 
five  yards  broad,  and  10  or  12  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  water; 
and  for  400  yards  more  it  confifts  of  two  exterior  walls,  each  three  yards  broad, 
and  filled  up  feven  yards  wide  between  them  with  earth ;  by  means  of  this  new 
and  enormous  bafon,  they  will  have  an  artificial  back-water,  capable,  they  cal- 
culate, of  fweeping  out  the  harbour's  mouth  clean  from  all  obftrudtions.     It  is 
a  vvork  that  does  honour  to  the  kingdom.     The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole 
^  ftriking ;  it  is  five  miles  broad,  with  high  lands  for  its  oppofite  fliore ;  and  the 
cl^alk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make  way  for  rolling  its  vaft  tri- 
^^te  to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 
Wait  on  Monf.  TAbbe  Dicquemarre,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  where  I  had 
,    alfo  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Mademoifelle  le  Maflbn  le  Golft,  author  of  fome 
agreeable  performances;   among  others,  Entretien  fur  le  Havre,   178 1,  when 
t^e  number  of  fouls  was  eftimated  at  25,000.     The  next  day  Monf.  le  Reifei- 
court,  captain  clothe  corps  royale  du  Genie ^  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters,  intro- 
l         ducedme  to  Mcms.  Hombergs,  who  rank  amongft'the  moft  confiderable  mer- 
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chants  of  France-  I  dined  with  them  at  one  of  their  country  houfes,  meeting  a 
-numerous  company  and  fplendid  entertainment.  iTiefe  gentlemen  have  wives 
and  daughters,  coufms  and  friends,  cheerful,  pleafmg,  and  well  informed.  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  quitting  them  fo  foon,  for  they  feemed  to  have  a  fociety 
that  would  have  made  a  longer  refidence  agreeable  enough.  It  is  no  bad  preju- 
dice furcly  to  like  people  that  Uke  England ;  moft  of  them  have  been  there— 
Nous  avons  afjurement  en  France  de  belles^  (Tagreables  et  de  bonnes  chofes^  mats  on 
trouve  line  telle  energie  dans  votre  napon^^ 

The  i8th.  By  the  paflage-packet,  a  decked  veflel,  to  Honfleur,  feven  and  a 
half  miles,  which  we  made  with  a  ftrong  north  wind  in  an  hour,  the  river  be- 
ing rougher  than  I  thought  a  river  could  be.  Honfleur  is  a  fmall  town,  full  of 
induftry,  and  a  bafon  full  of  (hips,  with  fome  Guinea-men  as  large  as  at  Havre. 
At  Pont  au  de  Mer,  wait  on  Monf.  Martin,  director  of  the  manufaSlure  royale 
of  leather.  I  faw  eight  or  ten  Engliflimen  that  are  employed  here  (there  are 
40  in  all),  and  converfed  with  one  from  YorkQiire,  who  told  me  he  had  been 
deceived  into  coming;  for  though  they  are  well  paid,  yet  they  find  things  very 

dear,  inftead  of  very  cheap,  as  they  had  been  given  to  underftand. 20  miles. 

The  19th.     To  Pont  TEveque,  towards  which  town  the  country  is  richer, 
that  is,  has  more  pafturage ;  the  whole  has  Angular  features,  compofed  of  orchard 
inclofures,  with  hedges  fo  thick  and  excellent,  though  compofed   of  willow, 
with  but  a  fprinkling  of  thorns,  that  one  can  fcarccly  fee  through  them  ;   cha- 
teaus  are  fcattered,  and  fome  good,  yet  the  road  is  villainous.   ,Pont  TEveque 
is  fituated  in  the  Pay  d*Auge,  celebrated  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  paftures. 
To  Lifieux,    through  the  fame  rich  diftridt,  fences  admirably  planted,  and  the 
country  thickly  inclofed  and  wooded. — At  the  hotel  d'Angleterre,  an  excellent 
inn,  new,  clean,  and  well  furnifhed;  and  I  was  well  ferved  and  well  fed.— 26  miles. 
The 20th.  To  Caen;  the  road.paflTes  on  the  brow  ofa  hill,  that  commands  the  rich 
valley  of  Corbon,  ftill  in  the  Pays  d' Auge,  the  moft  fertile  of  the  whole,  all  is  under 
iine  Poidou  bullocks,  and  would  figure  in  Leicefter  or  Northampton.— 28  miles. 
The  2ift.     The  marquis  de  Guerchy,  who  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  in 
Suffolk,  being  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Artois,  quartered  here,  I  waited  on 
him ;  he  introduced  me  to  his  lady,  and  remarked,  that  as  it  was  the  fair  ol 
Guibray,  and  himfelf  going,  I  could  not  do  better  than  accompany  him,  fincc 
it  was  the  fecond  fair  in  France.     I  readily  agreed :  in  our  way,  we  called  at 
Bon,  and  dined  with  the  marquis  of  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated comptroller-general  :  this  gentleman  is  author  of  fome  memoirs  on  plant- 
ing, publiflied  in  the  Trimeftres  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Paris  ;  he  fhewed  and 
explained  to  us  all  his  plantations,  but  chiefly  prides  himfelf  on  the  exotics  j 
and  I  v/as  forry  to  find  in  proportion  not  to  their  promifed  utility,  but  merel) 
to  their  rarity.     I  have  not  found  this  uncommon  in  France ;  and  it  is  fiir  from 

being 
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being  fo  in  England.  I  wiflied  every  moment,  of  a  long  walk  to  change  the 
converfation  from  trees  to  hufbandry,  and  made  many  efforts,  but  all  in  vain. 
la  the  evening  to  the  fair  play-houfe — Richard  Ca'ur  dc  Lion  3  and  I  could  not 
bu t ^remark 3ri,^niG9mmon  numberofj^re^yji^^  Is  there  no  antiqua-  ^^i 

"nan   thafUeduces  Englifh  beauty  from  the  mixture  of  Norman  blood  ?  or  who 
thinks,  with  Major  Jardine,  that  nothing  improves  fo  much  as  crofling;  to  read 
his  agreeable  book  of  travels,  one  would  think  none  wanting,  and  yet  to  look 
at    His  daughters,  and  hear  their  mufic,  it  would  be  impoffiblc  to  doubt  his 
fyftem.     Supped  at  the  marquis  d'Ecougal's,  at  his  chateau  a  la  Frenaye.     If 
thefe  French  marquifles  cannot  fhew  me  good  crops  of  corn  and  turnips,  here 
is  a  noble  one  of  fomething  elfe— of  beautiful  and  elegant  daughters,  the  charm- 
ing copies  of  an  agreeable  mother :  the  whole  family  I  pronounced  at  the  firll 
blufli  amiable:  they  are  chearful,  pleafing,  interefting:  I  want  to  know  them 
better,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  a  traveller  to  meet  opportunities  of  pleafure,  and 
merely  fee  to  quit  them.     After  fupper,  while  the  company  were  at  cards,  the 

marquis  converfed  on  topics  interefting  to  my  enquiries. 22 i  miles. 

The  22d.  At  this  fair  of  Guibray,  merchandize  is  fold,  they  Hiy,  to  the 
amount  of  fix  millions  (262,5001.)  but  at  that  of  Beaucaire  to  ten:  I  found  the 
quantity  of  Englifli  goods  confiderable,  hard  and  queen's  ware;  cloths  and 
cottons.  A  dozen  of  common  plain  plates,  3  liv.  and  4  liv.  for  a  French  imi- 
tation, but  much  worfe  ;  I  afked  the  man  (a  Frenchman)  if  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce would  not  be  very  injurious  with  fuch  a  difference — Cejl  precifement  k  con^ 
traire  Monf.^quelque  tfiaiivaife  quefoit  cette  imitation^  on  n'a  encore  rien  fait  d'atijji 

^i^n  en  France  ^  Fannie  prochaine  on  fera  mietix — nous  perfeBionnerons et  en 

M  nous  Vemporteronsfur  vous. 1  believe  he  is  a  very  good  politician,  and  that 

without  competition,  it  is  not  poffible  to  perfeiS  any  fabric.  A  dozen  with 
Wue  or  green  edges,  Englifli,  5  liv.  57!  Return  to  Caen  ;  dine  with  the  mar- 
•  Q^is  of  Guerchy,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  &c.  of  the  regiment,  and  their 
^ives  prefent  a  large  and  agreeable  company.  View  the  Abbey  of  Benedic- 
^jnes,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  fplendid  building,  fubftan- 
^^1*  mafly,  and  magnificent,  with  very  large  apartments,  and  ftone  ftair-cafes 
Worthy  of  a  palace.  Sup  with  Monf.  du  Mefni,  captain  of  the  corps  de  Genie^ 
^^  vvhom  I  had  letters  ;  he  had  introduced  me  to  the  engineer  employed  on  the 
^^Wport,  which  will  bring  fliips  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  to  Caen,  a 
^^ble  work,  and  amxong  thofe  which  do  honour  to  France. 

The  23d.     Monf.  de  Guerchy  and  the  Abbce  de ,   accompanied  me  to 

^ie\v  Harcourt,  the  feat  of  the  duke  d'Harcourt,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  of 
^"C  Ehuphin  ',  I  had  heard  it  called  the  fineft  Englifli  garden  in  France,  but 
^rinenonville  will  not  allow  that  claim,  though  not  near  its  equal  as  a  refidence. 
^ound  at  laft:a'h^fe  to  try  in  order  to  profecute  my  journey  a  little  lefs  like  Don 

QuLxotte, 
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Quixotte,  but  It  would  by  no  means  do,  an  uneafy  ftumbling  beaft,  at  a  price  that 
would  have  bought  a  good  one,  fo  my  blind  friend  and  I  muft  jog  on  ftill 
further.— —30  miles. 

The  24th.  To  Bayeux;  the  cathedral  has  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  very 
light,  elegant,  and  highly  ornamented. 

The  25th.  In  the  road  to  Carentan,  pafs  an  arm  of  the  fea  at  Iffigny,  which 
isfordable.  At  Carentan  I  found  myfelf  fo  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  I  was  ferioufly  afraid  of  being  laid  up— not  a  bone  without  its 
aches ;  and  a  horrid  dead  leaden  weight  all  over  me.  I  went  early  to  bed, 
wafhed  down  a  dofe  of  antimonial  powders,  which  proved  fudorific  enough  to 
to  let  me  profecute  my  journey.— 23  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Volognes ;  thence  to  Cherbourg,  a  thick  woodland,  much 
like  SufTex.  The  marquis  de  Guerchy  had  defired  me  to  call  on  Monf.  Dou- 
merc,  a  great  improver  at  Pierbutte  near  Cherbourg,  which  I  did  ;  but  he  was 
abfent  at  Paris  :  however  his  bailiiF,  Monf.  Baillio,  with  great  civility  fhewed 
me  the  lands,  and  explained  every  thing. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Cherbourg.  I  had  letters  to  the  duke  de  Beuvron,  who  com- 
mands here ;  to  the  count  de  Chavagnac,  and  M.  de  Meufnier,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  tranflator  of  Cook's  Voyages ;  the  count  is  in  the  country.  So 
much  had  I  heard  of  the  famous  works  erecfling  to  form  a  harbour  here,  that  I 
was  eager  to  view  them  without  the  lofs  of  a  moment :  the  duke  favoured  me 
with  an  order  for  that  purpofe,  I  therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  acrofs  the  ar- 
tificial harbour  formed  by  the  celebrated  cones.  As  it  is  poffible  that  this  iti- 
nerary may  be  read  by  pcrfons  that  have  not  either  time  or  inclination  to  feek 
other  books  for  an  account  of  thefe  works,  I  will  in  a  few  words  fketch  the 
intention  and  execution.  The  French  pofTefs  no  port  for  fhips  of  war  from. 
Dunkirk  to  Breft,  and  the  former  capable' of  Veceiving  only  frigates.  This  de- 
ficiency has  been  fatal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  wars  with  England, 
whofe  more  favourable  coaft  affords  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbour 
of  Portfmouth.  To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a  mole  acrofs  the  open  bay 
of  Cherbourg ;  but  to  inclofe  a  fpace  fufficient  to  protect  a  fleet  of  the  line, 
would  demand  fo  extended  a  wall,  and  fo  expofed  to  heavy  feas,  that  the  ex- 
pence  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of  5  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fuc- 
cefs  too  dubious  to  be  ventured.  The  idea  of  a  regular  mole  was  therefore  given 
up,  and  a  partial  one,  on  a  new  plan  adopted ;  this  was  to  ere<5t  in  the  fea,  m 
line  where  a  mgle  is  Vv'anted,  infulated  columns  of  timber  and  mafonry,  of  fc 
vaft  a  fize,  as  to  refill  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to  break  its  waves  fuffi- 
cicntly  to  permit  a  bank  being  formed  between  column  and  column.  Thefe 
have  been  called  cones  from  their  form.  They  are  140  feet  diameter  at  th^ 
bnic  y  60  diameter  at  the  top,  and  60  feet  vertical  height,  being,  when  funfe 
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In  the  fea,  30  to  34  feet,  immerfcd  at  the  low  water  of  high  tides.    Thefe  enor- 
mous broad-bottomed  tubs   being  conftrudled  of  oak,  with  every  attention  to 
/Irength  and  folidity,  when  finiflied  for  launching,  were  loaded  with  ftone  jufl: 
Tufficient  for  finking,  and  in  that  ftate  each  cone  weighed  1000  tons  (of  2000 lb.) 
To  float  them,  lixty  empty  cafks,  each  of  ten  pipes,  were  attached  around  by 
cora.s,  and  in  this  ftate  of  buoyancy  the  enormous  machine  was  floated  to  its 
deftined  fpot,  towed  by  numberlefs  veflels,  and  before  innumerable  fpedtators. 
At   a.  fignal,  the  cords  are  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  pile  finks :  it  is  then  filled 
inftantly  with  ftone  from  veiTels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  mafonry.   The 
contents  of  each  filled  only  to  within  four  feet  of  the  furface,  2500  cubical  toifes 
of  ftone  *•    A  vaft  number  of  veiTels  are  then  employed  to  form  a  bank  of  ftone 
from  cone  to  cone,  vifible  at  low  water  in  neap  tides.     Eighteen  cones,  by  one 
account,  but  33  by  another,  would  complete  the  work,  leaving  only  two  en- 
trances,  commanded  by  two  very  fine  new-built  fortSy  Roya/e  and  ^Artois^ 
thoroughly  well  provided,  it  is  faid,  for  they  do  not  fhew  them,  with  an  appara- 
tus  for  heating  canon  balls.     The  number  of  cones  will  depend  on  the  diftanccs 
at  which  they  are  placed.     I  found  eight  finlfhed,  and  the  fkeleton  frames  of 
tVKro  more  in  the  dock-yard|;  but  all  is  ftopped  by  the  archbiftiop  of  Toulouze, 
in    favour  of  the  ceconomical  plans  at  prefent  in  fpeculation.     Four  of  them, 
^he   laft  funk,  being  moft  expofcd,  are  now  repairing,  having  been  found  too 
Weak  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorms,  and  the  heavy  wefterly  feas.    The  laft  cone 
IS  much  the  moft  damaged,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  they  will  be  ftill 
^ore  and  more  cxpofed,  which  gives  rife  to  the  opinion  of  many  fkilful  en- 
fiinecrs,  that  the  whole  fcheme  will  prove  fruitlefs,  unlefs  fuch  an  expence  is 
^^ftowed  on  the  remaining  cones  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exhauft  the  revenues  of 
^  kingdom.     The  eight  already  eredted  have  for  fome  years  given  a  new  appear- 
ance to  Cherbourg ;  newhoufes,  and  even  ftreets,  and  fuch  a  face  of  adivity  and 
^^imation,  that  the  ftop  to  tlie  works  was  received  with  blank  countenances. 
'I'hey  fay,  that,  quarry-men  included,  3000  were  employed.     The  efFedt  of  the 
^ight  cones  already  eredled,  and  the  bank  of  ftone  formed  between  them  has  been 
*o  give  perfedl  fecurity  to  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  intended  harbour.    Two 
^  gun  fhips  have  lain  at  anchor  within  them  thefe  eighteen  months  part,  by  way 
C)f  experiment,  and  though  fuch  ftorms  have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put 
^11  to  fevere  trials,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  confiderably  damaged  three  of 
^he  cones,  yet  thefe  ftiips  have  not  received  the  fmalleft  agitation ;  hence  it  is  a 
liarbour   for  a  fmall   fleet  without  doing  more.      Should  they  ever  proceed 
Vrith  the  reft  of  the  cones,  they  muft  be  built  much  ftronger,  perhaps  larger,  and 
far  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving  them  firmnefs  and  folidity  :  it  is  alfo  a 

♦  The  toifc  fix  feet. 
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queftion,  whether  they  muft  not  be  funk  much  nearer  to  each  other ;  at  all  events, 
the  proportional  expence  will  be  nearly  doubled,  but  for  wars  with  England,  the 
importance  of  having  a  fecure  harbour,  fo  critically  fituated,  they  confider  as  equal 
almoft  to  any  expence;  at  leaft  this  importance  has  its  full  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Cherbourg.     I  remarked,  in  rowing  acrofs  the  harbour,  that  while 
the  fea  without  the  artificial  bar  was  fo  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  unpleafant 
for  a  boat,  within  it  was  quite  fmooth-   I  mounted  two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which 
has  this  infcription  :^Louis  XVI.— Sur  ce premiere  cone  hhoue  le  6  Juin  1784,  a 
^uVimmerfion  de celui  de  Peji,  le  23  Juin  1786.— — On  the  whole,  the  undertaking 
is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does  no  trifling  credit  to  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  of  the 
prefent  age  in  France.    The  fervice  of  the  marine  is  a  favourite;  whether 
juftly  or  not,  is  another  queftion  ;  and  this  harbour  fliews,  that  when  this  great 
people  undertake  any  capital  works,  that  are  really  favourites,  they  find  inventive 
genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute  whatever  is  devifcd, 
in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their  kingdom.     The  duke  de  Beuvron  had 
afked  me  to  dinner,  but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  invitation,  it  would  then 
take  me  the  next  day  to  view  the  glafs  manufadlure ;  I  preferred  therefore  bufi- 
nefs  to  pleafure,  and  taking  with  me  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  fecure  a 
fight  of  it,  I  rode  thither  in  the  afternoon  ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Cher- 
bourg.    Monf.  de  Puye,  the  diredtor,  explained  every  thing  to  me  in  the  moft 
obliging  manner.     Cherbourg  is  not  a  place  forja  refidence  longer  than  necef- 
fary  ;  I  was  here  fleeced  more  infanioufty  thafi  at  any  other  town  in  France ;  the 
two  beft  inns  were  full;  I  \vas  obliged  to  go  to  the  barque^  a  vile  hole,  little 
better  than  a  hog-fty  ;  where,  for  a  miferable  dirty  wretched  chamber,  two 
fuppers  compofed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  fome  butter  and  cheefe,  with 
fome  trifle  befides  too  bad  to  eat,  and  one  miferable  dinner,  they  brought  me  in 
a  bill  of  31  liv.  (il.  7s.  id.)  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  liv.  a  night,  but 
even  the  very  ftable  for  my  horfc,  after  enormous  items  for  oats,  hay,  and  ftraw. 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  debafes  the  national  character.     Calling,  as 
I  returned,  on  Monf.  Baillo,  I  (hewed  him  the  bill,  at  which  he  exclaimed  for 
impofition,  and  faid  the  man  and  woman  were  going  to  leave  oflF  their  trade ;  and 
no  wonder,  if  they  had  made  a  pradlice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner.     Let 
no  one  go  to  Cherbourg  without  making  a  bargain  for  every  thing  he  has,  even 

to  the  ftraw  and  ftable;  pepper,  fait,  and  table-cloth. 10  miles. 

The  28th,  return  to  Carentan;  and  the  29th,  pafs  through  a  rich  and  thickly  in- 
clofcd  country,  to  Coutances,  capital  of  the  diftrid  called  the  Cotentin.  They 
build  in  this  country  the  beft  mud  houfes  and  barns  I  ever  faw,  excellent  habita- 
tions, even  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  mud,  with  confiderable  barns  and  other  oflices. 
The  earth  (the  beft  for  the  purpofe  is  a  rich  brown  loam)  is  well  kneaded  with 
ftraw;  and  being  fpread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in  fquares 

of 
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of  nine  inches,  and  thefe  are  takers  with  a  (hovel  and  tofled  to  the  man  on  the 
wall  who  builds  it ;  and  the  wall  built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each  three  feet 
Jiigli,  that  it  may  dry  before  they  advance.  The  thicknefs  about  two  feet.  They 
ma  Ice  them  projeft  about  an  inch,  which  they  cut  off  layer  by  layer  perfeftly 
finooth.  If  they  had  the  Englilh  way  of  white  wafhing,  they  would  look  as 
well  as  our  lath  and  plaifter,  and  are  much  more  durable.  In  good  houfes  the 
doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work.         20  miles. 

The  30th.  A  fine  fea  view  of  the  Ifles  of  Chaufee,  at  five  leagues  diftant; 
and  afterwards  Jerfey,  clear  at  about  forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  Grand- 
val  on  a  high  peninfula  :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  loft ;  a  clofe, 
nafty,  ugly,  ill  built  hole :  market  day,  and  myriads  of  triflers,  common  at  a 
French  market.  The  bay  of  Cancalle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Michael's 
rock  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  conically,  with  a  caftle  on  the  top,  a  moft  fingular 
and  pifturefque  objedt.— — 30  miles. 

The  31ft.  At  Pont  Orfin,  enter  Bretagne;  there  feems  here  a  more  minute 
divifion  of  farms  than  before.  There  is  a  long  ftreet  in  the  epifcopal  town  of 
Doll,  without  a  glafs  window ;  a  horrid  appearance.  My  entry  into  Bretagne 
gives  me  an  idea  of  its  being  a  miferable  province.— —22  miles. 

September  ift.  To  Combourg,  the  country  has  a  favage  afpeft;  hufbandry 
not  much  further  advanced,  at  leaft  in  fkill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which 
appears  incredible  amidft  inclofures ;  the  people  almoft  as  wild  as  their  country, 
and  their  town  of  Combourg  one  of  the  moft  brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  feen  ; 
nivid  houfes,  no  windows,  and  a  pavement  fo  broken,  as  to  impede  all  paflengers, 
but  cafe  none — yet  here  is  a  chateau,  and  inhabited ;  who  is  this  Monf.  dc 
C^hateaubriant,  the  owner,  that  has  nerves,  ftrung  for  a  refidence  amidft  fuch  filth 
^nd  poverty  ?  Below  this,  hideous  heap  of  wretchednefs  is  a  fine  lake,  furrounded 
"y  well  wooded  inclofures.  Coming  out  of  Hedc,  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  be- 
longing to  Monf.  de  Blaflac,  intendant  of  Poidtiers,  with  a  fine  accompany- 
'nerit  of  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning  would  make  here  a  delicious  fcenery. 
■'"^cre  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  nothing  elfe  to  be  feen  from 
^^  windows  in  the  true  French  ftile.  Forbid  it,  tafte,  that  this  fliould  be  the 
*^^V:ife  of  the  ov/ner  of  that  beautiful  water ;  and  yet  this  Monf.  de  Blaflac  has 
'^^de  at  Poidtiers  the  fineft  promenade  in  France!  But  that  tafte  which  draws 
?  f^rait  line,  and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feelings  and 
l^^^s  as  feparate  and  diftindt  as  painting  and  mufic — as  poetry  or  fculpture* 
/^tle  lake  abounds  with  fifli,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  41b.  and  tench  51b, 
J^  ^^  Rennes  the  fame  ftrange  wild  mixture  of  defertand  cultivation,  half  favage, 

^^If  human. 31  miles. 

The  2d.     Rennes  is  well  built,  and  it  has  two  good  fquares;  that  particularly 
^^   Louis  XV.  where  is  his  ftatue.    The  parliament  being  in  exile,  the  houfe 

Ma  i& 
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is  not  to  be  feen.    The  Benedictines  garden,  called  the  Tabour^  is  worth  viexv- 
ing.     But  the  objedt  at  Rennes  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  is  a  camp,  with  a 
marfhal  of  France  (de  Stainville),  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of 
dragoons,  clofe  to  the  gates.     The  difcontents  of  the  people  have  been  double, 
firft  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  fecondly  for  the  baniftiment  of 
the  parliament.     The  former  caufe  is  natural  enough,  but  why  the  people  (hould 
love  their  parliament  was  what  I  could  not  underftand,  fince  the  members,  as 
well  as  of  the  ftates,  are  all  noble,  and  the  diftindlion  between  the  noblejje  and 
roturiers  no  where  ftronger,  more  ofFenfive,  or  more  abominable  than  in  Bre- 
tagne.     They  aflured  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have  been  blown  up  to 
violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and  even  by  money  diftributed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.    The  commotions  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  before  the  camp  was  eftabliflied, 
that  the  troops  here  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  peace.     Monf.  Argentaife, 
to  whom  I  had   brought  letters,     had  the   goodnefs,   during  the  four  days 
I  was  here,  to  fhew  and  explain  every  thing  to  be  feen.     I  find  Rennes  very 
cheap ;  and  it  appears  the  more  io  to  me  juft  come  from  Normandy,  where 
every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.     The  table  d'hote,  at  the  grand  maifon^  is  well 
ferved  j  they  give  two  courfes,  containing  plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very 
ample  regular  deflert :  the  fupper  one  good  courfe,  with  a  large  joint  of  mut- 
ton, and  another  good  deflert;  each  meal,  with  the  common  wine,  40/  and  for 
20  more  you  have  very  good  wine,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  fort ;  ^pf.  for  the 
horfe:  thus,  with  good  wine,  it  is  no  more  than  61iv.  lof.  a  day,  or  5s.  lod. 
Yet  a  camp  which  they  complain  has  raifed  prices  enormoufly. 

The 5th.  To  Montauban.  The  poor  people  feem  poor  indeed;  the  clnl- 
dren  terribly  ragged,  if  poflible  worfe  clad  than  if  with  no  cloaths  at  all;  as  to 
fhoes  and  fl:ockings  they  tire  luxuries.  A  beautiful  girl  of  fix  or  kwcn  years 
playing  with  a  flick,  and  fmiling  under  fuch  a  bundle  of  rags  as  made  my  heart 
ache  to  fee  her :  they  did  not  beg,  and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing  feemed 
more  furprized  than  obliged.  One  third  of  what  I  have  feen  of  this  province 
feems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all  of  it  in  mifery.  What  have  kings,  and  mi- 
niflers,  and  parliaments,  and  flates,  to  anfwer  for  their  prejudices,  feeing  millions 
of  hands  that  would  be  induflrious,  idle  and  flarving,  through  the  execrable 
maxims  of  defpotifm,  or  the  equally  deteflable  prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility. 
Sleep  at  the  lion  (Tor^  at  Montauban,  an  abominable  hole.— 20  miles. 

The  6th.  The  fame  inclofed  country  to  Brooms  ;  but  near  that  town  im- 
proves to  the  eye,  from  being  more  hilly.  At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,  there 
are  above  fifty  families  of  nobleffe  that  live  in  winter,  who  refide  on  their  eflates 
in  the  fummer.  There  is  probably  as  much  foppery  and  nonfenfe  in  their  circles, 
and  for  v^hat  I  know  as  much  happinefs,  as  in  thofe  of  Paris.  Both  would  be 
better  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  rendering  the  poor  indulirious, 

——30  miles. 
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The  7th.  Leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  immediately  changes.  The  mar- 
quis d'Urvoy,  who  I  met  at  Rennes,  and  has  a  good  eflate  at  St.  Brieux^  gave 
me  a  letter  for  his  agent,  who  anfwered  my  queftions. — -izi  miles. 

The  8th.     To  Guingamp,  a  yS/;^/5r^  inclofed  country.     Pafs  Chateaulandrin, 
and  enter  Bas  Bretagne.     One  recognizes  at  once  another  people,  meeting  num- 
bers who  have  not  more  French  than  Je  ne  fat  pas  ce  que  vous  dites^  or  "Je  '^^Xa^v 
n'entend  rien.  Enter  Guingamp  by  gateways,  towers,  and  battlements,  apparently 
of  th&  oldeft  rtiiliury  architedture ;  every  part  denoting  antiquity,  and  in  the  beft 
pi-e/crvation.     The  poor  people's  habitations  are  not  fo  good;  they  are  miferable 
hc^Tps  of  dirt ;  no  glafs,  and  fcarcely  any  light;  but  they  have  earth  chimnies. 
1   w^as  in  my  firft  fleep  at  Belleifle,  when  the  aubergifte  came  to  my  bedfide,  un- 
drew a  curtain,  that  I  expedled  to  cover  me  with  fpiders,  to  tell  me  that  I  had 
un^  ^ument  Anglois  fuperbe^  and  that  a  figneur  wiflied  to  buy  it  of  me  :  I  gave 
hinr^    hialf  a  dozen  flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his  impertinence,   when  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  me  and  his  fpiders  at  peace.    There  was  a  great  chaffe 
affexanbled.     Thefe  Bas  Bretagne  figneurs  arc  capital  hunters,  it  feems,  that  fix 
on  a.    tlind  mare  for  an  objedt  of  admiration.    A-propos  to  the  breeds  of  horfes  in 
France  %  this  mare  coft  me  twenty- three  guineas  when  horfes  were  dear  in  Eng- 
lancJ  ,  and  had  been  fold  for  fixteen  when  they  were  rather  cheaper  ;  her  figure 
itia-y   -therefore  be  guefled  ;  yet  (he  was  much  admired,  and  often  in  this  journey ; 
and   as  to  Bretagne,  fhe  rarely  met  a  rival.     That  province,  and  it  is  the  fame 
in  p^arts  of  Normandy,  is  infefted  in  every  ftable  with  a  pack  of  garran  poney 
ftallions,  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  miferable  breed  that  is  every  where  feen. 
TKis  villainous  hole,  that  calls  itfelfthegr^;/^;^^^;/,  is  the  beft  inn  at  a  poft 
tow^ri   on  the  great  road  to  Breft,  at  which  marOials  of  France,  dukes,  peers, 
counteiTcs,  and  fo  forth,  muft  now  and  then,  by  the  accidents  to  which  long 
JQ^rnics  are  fubjeft  to,  have  found  themfelves.    What  are  we  to  think  of  a  coun- 
^^  X\\zx  has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provifion  for  its  tra» 
^^ll^rs  1-^ — 30  miles. 

"^lue  gth.  Morlaix  is  the  moft  Angular  port  I  have  feen.  It  has  but  one 
*^^virc,  a  vale  juft  wide  enough  for  a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of 
^^i^l^s;  behind  them  the  mountain  rifes  fteep,  and  woody  on  one  fide;  on  the 
^^^f  gardens,  rocks,  and  wood;    the  efFedl  romantic  and  beautiful.    Trade 

^^"^^■^   very  dull,  but  flouriflied  much  in  the  war. 20  miles. 

-^^lie  loth.     Fair  day  at  Landervifier,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing 

'^^*^^l>ers  of  Bas  Bretons  collected,  ks  well  as  their  cattle.     The  men  drefs  in 

^*^^^^t  trowfers  like  breeches,' many  with  naked  legs,  and  moft  with  wooden  fhoes, 

^^r^g  marked  features  like  the  Welch,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half 

^^^^•gy  half  lazinefs  ;  their  perfons  ftout,  broad,  and  fquare.     The  women  fur- 

^^^^^^ed  without  age  by  labour,  to  the  utter  extindlion  of  all  foftnefs  of  fex.    The 

eye 
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eye  difcovers  them  at  firft  glance  to  be  a  people  abfolutely  diftinft  from  the 
French.  Wonderful  that  they  fhould  be  found  fo,  with  diftincft  language, 
manners,  drefs,  &c.  after  having  been  fettled  here  1300  years. — ^35  miles. 

The  nth.  I  had  refpedtable  letters,  and  to  refpedable  people  at  Breft,  in  order 
to  fee  the  dock-yard,  but  they  were  vain ;  Monf.  le  Chevalier  de  Tredairne 
particularly  applied  for  me  earneftly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  order,  contrary 
to  its  being  fhewn  either  to  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  was  too  ftridt  to  be  re- 
laxed without  an  exprefs  direction  from  the  minifter  of  the  marine,  given  very 
rarely,  and  to  which,  when  it  does  come,  they  give  but  an  unwilling  obedience* 
Monf.  Tredairne,  however,  informed  me,  that  lord  Pembroke  faw  it  not  long 
iince  by  means  of  fuch  an  order :  and  he  remarked  himfelf,  knowing  that  I 
could  not  fail  doing  the  fame,  that  it  was  ftrange  to  (hew  the  port  to  an  Englifh 
general  and  governor  of  Portfmouth,  yet  deny  it  to  a  farmer.  He  however 
aiTured  me,  that  the  duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the  other  day  without 
teing  permitted  to  fee  it.  Gretry's  mufic  at  the  theatre,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  neat  and  even  elegant,  was  not  calculated  to  put  me  in  good  humour  ; 
it  was  Panurge. — Breft  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  handfome 
ilreets,  and  the  quay  where  many  men  of  war  are  laid  up,  and  other  (hipping  has 
much  of  that  life  and  motion  which  animates  a  fea-port. 

The  1 2th.  Return  to  Landernau,  where,  at  the  due  de  Chartre^  which  is  the 
beft  and  cleaneft  inn  in  the  bi(hopric^  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord 
told  me,  there  was  a  Monfieur  un  bomme  comme  tlfaut,  and  the  dinner  would  be 
better  if  we  united;  de  tout  mon  coeur.  He  proved  a  Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his 
fword  and  a  little  miferable  but  nimble  nag.  This  (igneur  was  ignorant  that 
the  duke  de  Chartres,  the  other  day  at  Breft,  was  not  the  duke  that  was  in  Monf. 
d'Orvillier's  fleet.    Take  the  road  to  Nantes. 25  miles. 

The  13th.  The  country  to  Chateaulin  more  mountainous;  one-third  wafte. 
All  this  region  far  inferior  to  Leon  and  Traguer ;  no  exertions,  nor  any  marks 
of  intelligence,  yet  all  near  to  the  great  navigation  and  market  of  Breft  water, 
^nd  the  foil  good.  Quimper,  though  a  bi(hopric,  has  nothing  worth  feeing  but 
its  promenades  which  are  among  the  fineft  in  France, 25  miles. 

Thei4th.  Leaving  Quimper,  there  feem  to  be  more  cultivated  features  ^  but  this 
only  for  a  moment ;  waftes — waftes— waftes. — Reach  Quimperlay. 27  miles. 

The  15th.  The  fame  fombre  country  to  TOrient,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
cultivation  and  much  wood. — I  found  TOrient  fo  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  fee  a 
man  of  war  launched,  that  I  cquld  get  no  bed  for  myfelf,  nor  ftable  for  my  horfe 
at  the  epe}  royale.  At  the  cheval  blanc^  a  poor  hole,  I  got  my  horfe  crammed 
among  twenty  others,  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  but  could  have  no  bed.  The 
duke  de  BriiTac,  with  a  fuite  of  officers,  had  no  better  fuccefs.  If  the  governor 
cf  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble,  get  a  bed  at  TOrient,  no  wonder  Arthur 

Young 
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Young  found  obftacles.     I  went  diredly  to  deliver  my  letters,  found  Monf. 
Befne,  a  merchant,  at  home  -,  he  received  me  with  a  frank  civility  better  than  a 
million  of  compliments ;   and  the  moment  he  underftood  my  fituation,  offered 
me  a  bed  in  his  houfe,  which  I  accepted.     The  Tourville,   of  84  guns,  was  to 
be   1  aunched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day,    much  to  the  joy  of 
the   aubergiftes,  &c.  who  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  a  fwarm  of  ftrangers 
kej>t  another  day.     I  wiflied  the  fhip   in  their  throats,  for  I  thought  only  of 
my    poor  mare  being  fqueezed  a  night  amongft  the  Bretagne  garrans ;  fixpence,. 
how'-ever,  to  the  garfon,  had  efFedts  marveloufly  to  her  eafe.     The  town  is  mo- 
dern, and  regularly  built,  the  ftreets  diverge  in  rays  from  the  gate,  and  are  crof- 
fed  by  others  at  right  angles,  broad,  handfomely  built,  and  well  paved ;  with 
many  houfes  that  make  a  good  figure.     But  what  makes  TOrient  more  known 
is  being  the  appropriated  port  for  the  commerce  of  India,   containing  all  the 
flipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.     The  latter  are  truly  great,  and  fpeak 
tHe    royal  munificence  from  which  they  arofe.     They  are  of  feveral  ftories,  and 
all  vaulted  in  ftone,  in  a  fplendid  ftyle,  and  of  vaft  extent.     But  they  want,  at 
leaft  at  prefent,  like  fo  many  other  magnificent  eftablifhments  in  France,   the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  an  adlive  commerce.      The  bufinefs  tranfadting  here 
feetns  trifling.     Three  84  gun  fliips,  the  Tourville,  TEole,  and  Jean  Bart,  with. 
a.  32  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  flocks.     They  afliired  me,  that  the  Tourville  has 
been  only  nine  months  building :  the  fcene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  large  men  of  war 
^eing  laid  up  here  in  ordinary,  with  fome  Indiamen,  and  a  few  traders,  render 
the  port  a  pleafing  fped:acle.     There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,   100  feet  high, 
of  white  ftone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top  ;  the  proportions  light  and  agree- 
^hle  •  it  is  for  looking  out  and  making  fignals.     My  hofpitable  merchant,  I  find  a 
plsiin  unafFeiled  charader,   with  fome  whimfical  originalities,  that  make  hinr 
[^ore  interefting ;  he  has  an  agreeable  daughter,  who  entertains  me  with  fing- 
*^e  to  her  harp.     The  next  morning  the  Tourville  quitted  her  ftocks,  to  the 
^ufic  of  the  regiments,  and  the  (houts  of  thoufands  colledted  to  fee  it.     Leave- 

**Orient.     Arrive  at  Hennebon. yi  miles. 

The  17th,  To  Auray,  the  eighteen  pooreft  miles  I  have  yet  feen  in  Bre- 
^^8ne.  Good  houfes  of  ftone  and  flate,  without  glafs.  Auray  has  a  little  port, 
^^d  fome  floops,  which  always  give  an  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,  the 
^^Untry  various,  but  /anJes  the  more  permanent  feature.  Vannes  is  not  an  in- 
^^nfidcrablc  town,  but  its  greateft  beauty  is  its  port  and  promenade. 

The  18th.      To  Mufiliac.     Belleifle   with   the  fmaller  ones,   d'Hedic   and 
^*Honat,  are  in  fight.     Mufiliac,  if  it  can  boaft  of  nothing  elfe,  may  at  leafl: 
^^unt  its  cheapnefs.     I  had  for  dinner  two  good  flat  fifti,  a  difti  of  oyfters,  foup,  a 
^ne  duck  roafted ;  with  an  ample  deffert  of  grapes,  pears,  walnuts,  bifcuits, 
liqueur,  and  a  pint  of  goodBourdeaux  wine:  my  mare,  befides  hay,  had  three- 
fourths 
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fourths  of  a  peck  of  corn,  and  the  whole  56/"  ^f.  to  the  fille  and  two  to  the  gar^on, 
in  all  2S.  6d.  Pafs  landes — landes — landes — to  la  Roche  Bernard.  The  view  of 
the  river  Villaine,  is  beautiful  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  fhores,  there  arc  no  infipid 
flats;  the  river  is  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter,  and 
would  be  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  world  if  the  fhores  were  woody,  but  they  are 

the  favage  waftes  of  this  country. 33  miles. 

The  19th.     Turned  afide  to  Auvergnac,  the  feat  of  the  count  de  la  Bourdo- 
Jiaye,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  dutchefs  d'Anville,  as  a  perfon  able  to 
give  me  every  fpecies  of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  having  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  been  firfl:  fyndac  of  the  noblefle.      A  fortuitous  jumble  of  rocks 
and  fteeps  could  fcarcely  form  a  worfe  road  than  thefe  five  miles :  could  I  put  ais 
much  faith  in  two  bits  of  wood  laid  over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of  the 
country  do,  I  (hould  have  crofled  myfelf,  but  my  blind  friend,  with  the  moft 
incredible  fure-footednefs,  carried  me  fafe  over  fuch  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been 
in   the  every  day  habit  of  the  faddle,    I  fhould  have   fhuddered  at,  though 
guided  by  eyes  keen  as  Eclipfe's  ;  for  I  fuppofe  a  fine  racer,  on  whofe  velocity  fo 
many  fools  have  been  ready  to  lofe  their  money,  muft  have  good  eyes,   as  well  as 
good  legs.     Such  a  road,  leading  to  feveral  villages,  and  one  of  the  firft  noblemen 
of  the  province,  fhews  what  the  ftate of  fociety  muft  be;— no  communication- 
no  neighbourhood — no  temptation  to  the  expences  which  flow  from  fociety ;  a 
mere  feclufion  to  fav£  money  in  order  to  fpend  it  in  towns.      The  count  received 
me  with  great  politenefs ;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  and  motives  for  travelling 
in  France^  which  he  was  pleafed  very  warmly  to  approve,  exprefling  his  furprifc 
that  I  fhould  attempt  fo  large  an  undertaking,  as  fuch  a  furvey  of  France,  unfup- 
ported  by  my  government ;  I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government, 
if  he  fuppofcd  they  would  give  a  fhilling  to  any  agricultural  projedt  or  projector; 
that  whether  the  minifter  was  whig  or  tory  made  no  difference,  the  party  of  the 
PLOUGH  never  yet  had  one  on  its  fide;  and  that  England  has  had  many  Colberts 
but  not  one  Sully.     This  led  to  much  interefting  converfation  on  the  balance  of 
agriculture,  manufadures,  and  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging 
them  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries,  I  made  him  underftand  their  relations  in 
England,  and  how  our  hufbandry  flouri(hed,  in  fpiteof  the  teeth  of  our  minifters, 
merely  by  the  protection  which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property  :  and  confequently 
that  it  was  in  a  poor  fituation,  comparatively  with  what  it  would  have  been  in 
had  it  received  the  fame  attention  as  manufactures  and  commerce.     I  told  M.  de 
la  Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing  in 
it  but  privileges  and  poverty,  he  fmiled,  and  gave  me  fome  explanations  that  are 
important ;  but  no  nobleman  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  re- 
ililting  as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themfelvcs,  and  the  poverty  to  the 
j>eople.    He  fhewed  me  his  plantations,  which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven, 
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and  flielter  him  thoroughly  on  every  fide,  even  from  the  S.  W.  fo  near  to  the  fca ; 
^rotti  his  walks  we  fee  Belleifle  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  little  ille  or  rock  belong- 
ing to  him,  which  he  fays  the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir  Edward 
Uawke's  vidlory,  but  that  his  majefty  was  kind  enough  to  leave  him  his 
ifland  after  one  nijght's  pofleffion.— — 20  miles. 

The  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bourdonaye,  to 
"^;ehofe  politenefs  as  well  as  friendly  attentions  I  am  much  obliged.  Towards 
3^azaire  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  rifing  grounds, 
T)ut  the  headlands  that  form  the  embouchure  are  low,  which  takes  off  from  that 
^reatnefs  of  the  efFedl  which  highlands  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
The  fwcUing  bofom  of  the  Atlantic  boundlefs  to  the  right.  Savanal  poverty 
itfelf.— 33  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.     Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midft  of  thefe  deferts,  four  good 
lioufes  of  ftone  and  flate,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have 
T)cen  tilled,  but  all  favage,  and  become  almoft  as  rough  as  the  reft.     I  was  after- 
awards  informed  that  this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  was  wrought  by  Englifli- 
anen,  at  the  expence  of  a   gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themfelves. — I 
demanded  how  it  had  been  done  ?     Pare  and  burn,  and  fow  wheat,  then  rye,  and 
then  oats.    Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever !  the  fame  follies,  the  fame  blundering, 
the  fame  ignorance ;  and  then  all  the  fools  in  the  country  faid,  as  they  do  now, 
that  thefe  waftes  are  good  for  nothing.    To  my  amazement  find  the  incredible 
circumftance,  that,  they  reach   within  three  miles   of  the   great  commercial  ^ 

city  of  Nantes  !  This  is  a  problem  and  a  leflbn  to  work  at,  but  not  at  prefent.-  /V/y  /  i 
Arrive—go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  white  ftone,  and  has  a  magnificent  '  ^^  ^^  f  ^ 
portico  front  of  eight  elegant  Corinthian  pillars,  and  four  others  within,  to  part 
the  portico  from  a  grand  veftibule.  Within  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a  coup 
d'ail  at  entering,  that  ftruck  me  forcibly.  It  is,  I  believe,  twice  as  large  as 
Drury-Lane,  and  five  times  as  magnificent.  It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  full. 
Mon  Dieu !  cried  I  to  myfelf,  do  all  -the  waftes,  the  deferts,  the  heath,  ling, 
furz,  broom,  and  bog,  that  I  have  pafTed  for  300  miles  lead  to  this  fpedlacle  ? 
What  a  miracle,  that  all  this  fplendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  fhould 
be  fo  unconnected  with  the  country !  There  are  no  gentle  tranfitions  from  eafe 
to  comfort,  from  comfort  to  wealth :  you  pafs  at  once  from  beggary  to  profufion, 
— fi-om  niifery  in  mud  cabins  to  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  in  fplendid  fpedtacles 
at50oliv.  a  night,  (21I.  17s.  6d.)  The  country  deferted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in 
it,  you  find  him  in  fome  wretched  hole,  to  fave  that  money  which  is  laviflied 
with  profufion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital.— —20  miles. 

The  22d.  Deliver  my  letters.  As  much  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  obje6t  of 
niy  journey,  it  is  neceflary  to  acquire  fuch  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of  commerce, 
as  can  be  beft  done  from  merchants,  for  abundance  of  ufeful  information  is  to 
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be  gained,  without  putting  any  queftions  that  a  man  would  be  cautious  of  anfwer- 
ing,  and  even  without  putting  any  queftions  at  all.  Monf.  Riedy  was  very 
polite,  and  fatisfied  many  of  my  enquiries;  I  dined  once  with  him,  and  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  converfation  take  an  important  turn  on  the  relative  fituations 
of  France  and  England  in  trade,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies.  I  had  a  letter 
alfo  to  Monf.  Epivent,  confdier  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  whofe  brother, 
.Monf^  Epivent  de  la  Vilkft)oifnet,  is  a  very  confiderable  merchant  here.  It 
was  not  poflible  for  any  perfon  to  be  more  obliging  than  thefe  two  gentlemen  ; 
their  attentions  tome  were  marked  and  friendly,  and  rendered  a  few  days  refidence 
here  equally  inftrudtive  and  agreeable.  The  town  has  that  fignof  piafcgrity  of 
new  buildin^s^  which  never  deceives.  The  quarter  of  the  comeJieis  magnifi- 
cent, all  the  ftreets  at  right  angfes  ana  of  white  ftone.  J[  am  in  doubt  whether 
.^Ji^'^hoiel de  Henri  IV.  is  not  the  fincft  inn  in  Ejorope:^  Deflein's  at  Calais  is  larger, 
but  neither  T)uilt,  fitted  up,  noniirhiftied  like  this,  which  is  new.  It  coft: 
4CO,oocl.  liv.  (17,5001.)  furniflied,  and  is  let  at  14,000  liv.  per  ann.  (6ial.  los.) 
with  no  rent  for  the  firft  year.  It  contains  60  beds  for  mafters,  and  25  ftalls  for 
horfes.  Some  of  the  apartments  of  two  rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  liv.  a  day  ;  one 
good  3  liv.  but  for  merchants  5  liv.  per  diem  for  dinner,  fupper,  wine,  and 
chamber,  and  35^^  for  his  horfe.  It  is,  without  comparifon,  the  firft  inn 
I  have  feen  in  France,  and  very  cheap.  -  It  is  in  a  fmall  fquare  clofe  to 
the  theatre,  as  convenient  for  pleafure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can 
wifh.  The  theatre  coft  450,000  liv.  and  lets  to  the  comedians  at  17,000  liv.  a 
year;  it  holds,  when  full,  120  louis  d'or.  The  land  the  inn  ftands  on  was 
bought  at  9 liv.  a  foot:  in  fome  parts  of  the  city  it  fells  as  high  as  15  liv. 
This  value  of  the  ground  induces  them  to  build  fo  high  as  to  be  deftrud:ive  of 
beauty.  The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable;  the  river  is  choaked  with  iflands, 
but  at  the  furtheft  part  next  to  the  fea  is  a  large  range  of  houfes  regularly- 
fronted.  An  inftitution  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of  France,  but 
particularly  flouriftiing  in  Nantes,  is  a  chamber  deleSlure^  or  what  we  fhould  call  a 
book-club,  that  does  not  divide  its  books,  but  forms  a  library.  There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  for  converfation,  and  the  third  is  the  library; 
good  fires  in  winter  are  provided,  and  wax  candles.  Meflrs.  Epivent  had  the 
goodnefs  to  attend  me  in  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eftablifhment  of  Mr. 
Wilkinfon,  for  boring  cannon,  in  an  ifland  in  the  Loire  below  Nantes.  Until 
that  well  known  Englifti  manufadturer  arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  cafting  cannon  folid,  and  then  boring  them.  Mr.  Wilkinfon's  machinery, 
for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work,  moved  by  tide  wheels  ;  but  they  have 
erefted  a  fteam  engine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for  boring  feven  more  ;  M.  de 
la  Motte,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  whole,  fhewed  us  alfo  a  model  of  this 
engine,  about  fix  feet  long,  five  high,  and  four  or  five  broad  5  which  he  worked 
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£or  us,  by  making  a  fmall  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  not  bigger  than  a  large 
tea-kettle ;  one  of  the  beft  machines  for  a  travelling  philofopher  that  I  have  feen. 
I^antes  is  zs  enfiammJ  inihe  caufe_  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  he.  j         .  --- 
^e  corivefia tio h s  1  wiffiefibcl  here,   prove  how  great  a  change  is  efFedted  in  the 
minds  of  the  French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  poflible  for  theprefent  govern- 
xnent  to  laft  half  ajcentury  longer,  unlefs  the  cleared  and  moft  decided  talents 
are  at  tfieTTelm.     The  American  revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  anothei;  in 
^    IFrance,  if  government  does  no^  care  of  itfelf  *.     The  23d  one  of  the  twelve  Z:^ 

jprifoners  from  the  Baftile  arrived  here — he  was  the  moft  violent  of  them  all—  '^ 

stnd  his  imprifonment  has  been  far  enough  from  filencing  him. 

The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a  fociety  both  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  nor  (hould  I  feel  comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  fee  Meflrs. 
lEpivents  again ;  I  have  little  chance  of  being  at  Nantes,  but  if  they  come  a 
iecond  time  to  England,  I  have  a  promife  of  feeing  them  at  Bradfield.  The 
-jounger  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpent  a  fortnight  withJLord  Shelhurne  at  Bowood, 
^hich  he  remembers  with  muclTpTeafure;  Colonel  Biarre  and  Dr.  Prieftley  were 
there  at  the  fame  time.  To  Aucenis  is  all  inclofed :  for  feven  miles  many 
feats. 22i  miles. 

The  26th.     To  the  fcene  of  the  vintage.    I  had  not  before  been  witnefs  to  fo 

much  advantage  as  here ;  laft  autumn  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  bu- 

finefs.     At  prefent,  all  is  life  and  activity.     The  country  all  thickly  and  well 

inclofed.     Glorious  view  of  the   Loire  from  a  village,  the  laft  of  Bretagne, 

where  is  a  great  barrier  acrofs  the  road  and  cuftom-houfes,   to  fearch  every 

thing  coming  from  thence.     The  Loire  here  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lake  large 

enough  to  be  interefting.      There  is  on  both  fides  an  accompanyment  of  wood, 

which  is  not  univerfal  on  this  river.     The  addition  of  towns,  fteeples,  windmills, 

and  a  great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vines;  the  charadter  gay  as 

Well  as  noble.     Enter  Anjou,  with  a  great  range  of  meadows.     Pafs  St.  George, 

and  take  the  road  to  Angers.     For  ten  miles  quit  the  Loire  and  meet  it  again 

at  Angers.     Letters  from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet ;  but  he  is  unable  to  inform  me 

in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly;  to  find 

Out  that  nobleman's  farm,  where  he  made  thofe  admirable  improvements,  which 

he  defcribes  in  the  Memoir e  fur  les  defrichemensy  was  fuch  an  objedt  to  me, 

that  I  was  determined  to  go  to  the  place,  let  the  diftance  out  of  my  way  be 

^hat  it  might. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Among  ray  letters,  one  to  Monf.  de  la  Livoniere,  perpetual  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  country-feat, 
two  leagues  off^at  Mignianne.     On  my  arrival  at  his  feat,  he  was  fitting  down 

*  It  wanted  no  great  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  foretcl  this  j  but  latter  events  have  fhewn  that  I  was 
very  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  talked  of  fifty  years. 
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to  dinner  with  his  family;  not  being  paft  twelve,  I  thought  to  have  efcaped 
this  awkwardnefs;  but  both  himfelf  and  Madame  prevented  all  embarraffmen^ 
by  very  unafFedtedly  defiring  me  to  partake  with  them,  and  making  not  the 
leaft  derangement  either  in  table  or  looks,  placed  me  at  once  at  my  eafe,  to  ai^ 
indifferent  dinner,  garniflied  with  fo  much  eafe  and  chearfulnefs  that  I  found  it 
I    a  repaft  more  to  my  tafte  than  the  moft  fplendid  tables  could  afford.    An  Englifl^ 
/    family  in  the  country,  fimilar  in  fituation,  taken  unawares  in  the  fame  way,  would 
I     receive  you  with  an  unquiet  hofpitality,  and  an  anxious  politenefs ;  and  after 
I     waiting  for  a  hurry-fcurry  derangement  of  cloth,  iable,  plates,  fideboard,  pot 
/    and  fpit,  would  give  you  perhaps  fo  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family, 
between  anxiety  and  fatigue,  could  fupply  one  vvord  of  converfation,  and  you 
would  depart  under  cordial  wifhes  that  you  niight  never  return.     This. folly,  fo 
I     common  in  England,  is  never  met  with  in  France :    the  French  are  quiet  in 
their  houfes,  and  do  things  without  effort. — Monf.  Livoniere  converfed  with 
me  much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which  he  commended  greatly,  but  thought 
it  very  extraordinary  that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor 
the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  fliould  at  leafl  be  at  the  expence  of  my  journey. 
This  idea  is  purely  French  ;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of 
their  way  for  the  public  good,  without  being  paid  by  the  public  ;  nor  could  he 
well  comprehend  me,  when  I  told  him  that  erery  thing  is  well  done  in  England, 
except  what  is  done  with  public  money.     I  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  he 
could  give  me  no  intelligence  concerning  the  refidence  of  the  late  marquis 
de  Tourbilly,  as  it  would  be  a  provoking  circumflance  to  pafs  all  through  the 
province  without  finding  his  houfe,  and  afterward  hear  perhaps  that  I  had  been 
ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.    In  the  evening  returned  to  Angers. — 20  miles%. 
The  28th.     To   La   Fleche.     The  chateau  of  Duretal,   belonging    to  the 
dutchefs  d'Eftiffac,  is  boldly  fituated  above  the  little  town  of  that  name,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  the  flopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  fouth  are 
covered  with  vines.     The  country  chearful,  dry,  and  pleafaht  for  refidence.     I 
enquired  here  of  feveral  gentlemen  for  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly, 
but  all  in  vain.    The  30  miles. to  La  Fleche  the  road  is  a  noble  one;  of  gravel, 
fmooth,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.     La  Fleche  is  a  neat,  clean,  little  town, 
not  ill  built,  on  the  river  that  flows  to  Dufetal,  whTchTis  navigable^  but  tKe" 
trade  is  iriconfiderable.     My  firfl  bufinefs  here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  Anjou, 
was  to  enquire  for  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly.     I  repeated  my  en- 
quiries till  I  found  that  there  was  a  place  not  far  from  La  Fleche,  called  Tour- 
billy, but  not  what  I  wanted,  as  there  was  no  Monf.  de  Tourbilly   there, 
but  a  marquis  de  Gal  way,  who  inherited  Tourbilly   from  his  father.     This 
perplexed  me  more  and  more ;  and  I  renewed  my  enquiries  with  fo  much  eager- 
nefs,  that  feveral  people,  I  believe,  thought  me  half  mad.    At  lafl  I  met  with 
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an  ancient  lady  who  folved  my  difficulty ;  fhe  informed  me,  that  Tourbilly, 
about  twelve  miles  from  La  Fleche,  was  the  place  I  was  in  fearch  of:  that  it 
belonged  to  the  marquis  of  that  name,  who  had  written  fome  books  (lie  be- 
lieved; that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  infolvent;  that  the  father  of  the  pre  fen  t 
marquis  de  Galway  bought  the  eftate.  This  was  fufficient  for  my  purpofc ;  I 
determined  to  take  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and,  as  I  could  not  villt  the  mar- 
quis, at  leaft  fee  the  remains  of  his  improvements.  The  news,  however,  that 
he  died  infolvent,  hurt  me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book, 
and  fbrefaw,  that  whoever  I  fhould  find  at  Tourbilly,  would  be  full  of  ridicule, 
on  a  hufbandry  that  proved  the  lofs  of  the  eftate  on  which  it  was  pradtifed.— • 
30  miles. 

The  29th.  This  morning  I  executed  my  project;  my  guide  was  a  countryman 
with  a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  conduced  me  acrofs  a  range  of  fuch  ling  waftes 
as  the  marquis  fpeaks  of  in  his  memoir.  They  appear  boundlefs  here ;  and 
I  was  told  that  I  could  travel  many-^many  days,  and  fee  nothing  elfe :  what 
fields  of  improvement  to  make,  not  to  lofe  eftates  ! .  At  laft  we  arrived  at  Tourbilly, 
a  poor  village,  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes,  in  a  vale  between  two  rifing  grounds, 
which  are  yet  heath  and  wafte;  the  chateau  in  the  midft,  with  plantations  of  fine 
poplars  leading  to  it.  I  cannot  eafily  exprefs  the  anxious  inquifitive  curiofity  I  felt 
to  examine  every  fcrap  of  the  eftate ;  no  hedge  or  tree,  no  bufh  but  what  was 
^J^tercfting  to  me ;  I  had  read  the  tranflation  of  the  marquis's  hiftory  of  his 
^niprovcments  in  Mr.  Mills'  huft>andry,  and  thought  it  the  moft  interefting 
^orfel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I  procured  the  original  Memoirs  fur  les  defrU 
^^^mens  \  and  determined  that  if  ever  I  fhould  go  to  France  to  view  improve- 
°^cnts  the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  fuch  pleafure.  I  had  neither  letter  nor 
^trodudlion  to  the  prefent  owner,  the  marquis  de  Galway.  I  therefore  ftated 
to  him  the  plain  fad,  that  I  had  read  Monf.  de  Tourbilly's  book  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  that  I  wiihed  much  to  view  the  improvements  defcribed  in  it ;  he 
^nAvercd  me  direQly  in  good  Englifh,  received  me  with  fuch  cordiality  of  polite- 
'^^ft,  and  fuch  expreflions  of  regard  for  the  purport  of  my  travels,  that  he  put 
^^  perfedlly  in  humour  with  myfelf,  and  cgnfequently  with  all  around  me. 
^e  ordered  breakfaft  a  rAngloife^  gave  orders  for  a  man  to  attend  us  in  our  walk, 
^Ho  I  defired  might  be  the  oldeft  labourer  to  be  found  of  the  late  marquis  de 
''^^urbilly's.  I  was  pleafed  to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with  him 
froii^  the  beginning  of  his  improvement.  At  breakfaft  Monf.  de  Galway  intro- 
^^ced  me  to  his  brother,  who  alfo  fpoke  Englifli,  and  regretted  that  he  could 
^^t  do  the  fame  to  Madame  de  Galway,  who  was  in  the  ftraw  :  he  then  gave. 
^^  an  account  of  his  father's  acquiring  the  eftate  and  chateau  of  Tourbilly. 
*^is  great-grand-father  came  to  Bretagne  with  King  James  II.  when  he  fled 
^^^m  the  Englifti  throne  3  fome  of  the  fame  family  are  ftill  living  in  the  county 
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•of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta.  His  father  was  famous  In  that  province  for 
his  fkill  in  agriculture;  and,  as  a  reward  for  an  improvement  he  had  wrought 
on  the  landesy  the  dates  of  the  province  gave  him  a  wafte  trad:  in  the  ifland 
of  Belleifle,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  fon.  Hearing  that  the  mar- 
quis de  Tourbilly  was  totally  ruined,  and  his  eftates  in  Anjou  to  be  fold  by 
the  creditors,  he  viewed  them,  and  finding  the  land  very  improveable,  made 
the  purchafe,  giving  about  15,000  louis  d'ors  for  Tourbilly,  a  price  which 
made  the  acquifition  highly  advantageous,  notwithftanding  his  having  bought 
fome  law-fuits  with  the  eftate.  It  is  about  3000  arpents,  nearly  contiguous, 
the  feigneury  of  two  parifties,  with  the  haute  jujiice,  &c.  a  handfome,  large, 
and  convenient  chateau,  offices  very  compleat,  and  many  plantations,  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  man  concerning  whom  my  enquiries  were  diredled.  I  was 
almoft  breathlefs  on  the  queftion  of  fo  great  an  improver  being  ruined  !  '*  You 
are  unhappy  that  a  man  ftiould  be  ruined  by  an  art  you  love  fo  much."  Precifely 
fo.  But  he  eafed  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  that  if  the  marquis  had  done 
nothing  but  farm  and  improve,  he  had  never  been  ruined-  One  day,  as  he  was 
boring  to  find  marl,  his  ill  ftars  difcovered  a  vein  of  earth,  perfedlly  white, 
which  on  trial  did  not  effervefce  with  acids.  It  ftruck  him  as  an  acquifition  for 
porcelain — he  (hewed  it  to  a  manufacturer— —it  was  pronounced  excellent :  the 
.  marquis's  imagination  took  fire,  and  he  thought  of  converting  the  poor  village 

of  Tourbilly  into  a  town,  by  a  fabric  of  china he  went  to  work  on  his  own 

account raifed  buildings and  got  together  all  that  was  neceffary,  except 

Ikill  and  capital. In  fine,  he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated  by  his  agents, 

and  people,  and  at  laft  ruined-     A  foap  manufadlory,  which  he  eftablidied  alfo, 
as  well  as  fome  law-fuits  relative  to  other  eftates,  had  their  fhare  in  ca^fing  his 
misfortunes  :  his  creditors  feized  the  eftaie,  but  permitted  him  to  adminifter  it 
till  his  death,  when  it  was  fold.     The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  lelTened  my 
regret  was,  that,  though  married,  he  left  no  family  ;  fo  that  his  aflies  will  fleep 
in  peace,  without  his  memory  being  reviled  by  an   indigent  poilerity.     His 
anceftors  acquired  the   eftate   by  marriage  in   the  fourteenth   century.      His 
agricultural  improvements,  Monf.  Gal  way  obferved,  certainly  did  not  hurt  him ; 
they  were  not  well  done,  nor  well  fupported  by  himfelf,  but  they  rendered  the 
eftate  more  valuable;  and  he  never  heard  that  they  had  brought  him  into  any 
V      difficulties.     I^cannqt  but  obferve  here,  that  there  feems  a^  fatality  to  attend^ 
/ .    country  gentlemen  whene\^crj:lieyjjttfe^      trade  or  manuj^cfture^     In  England  I 
""l     neverknew  a'mari  of  landed  property,  wTth^'the'Vducation  and  habits  of  landed 
^    property,  attempt  either,  but  they  were  infallibly  ruined  ;  or  if  not  ruined,  con- 
siderably hurt  by  them.     Whether  it  is  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of  trade 
have  fomething  in  ihem  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  which  ought   to    flow 
iiom  education— or  whether  the  habitual  inattention   of  country   gentlemen 
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to  fiiiall  gains  and  favings,  which  are  the  foul  of  trade,  renders  their  fuccefs  im-  ;' 

poflible ;  to  whatever  it  may  be  owing,  the  faft  is  fuch,  not  one  in  a  million  ) 

iiicceeds.  Agriculture,  in  the  improvement  of  their  eftates,  is  the  only  proper  and  ^-L^  ^ 
legitimate  fphere  of  their  induftry  ;  and  though  ignorance  renders  this  fometimes  "^"w""^^ 
dangerous,  yet  they  can  with  fafety  attempt  no  other.  The  old  labourer,  whofe 
name  is  Piron  (as  propitious  I  hope  to  farming  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we 
fallied  forth  to  tread  what  to  me  was  a  fort  of  claflic  ground.  I  (hall  dwell  but 
little  on  the  particulars  :  they  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Mevioirefiir  les 
defrichemens  than  at  Tourbilly  j  the  meadows,  even  near  the  chateau,  are  yet 
.  very  rough  ;  the  general  features  are  rough  :  but  the  alleys  of  poplars,  of  which 
he  fpeaks  in  the  memoirs,  are  nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his  memory ; 
they  are  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  girt  afoot:  the  willows  are  equal.  Why  were 
they  not  oak  ?  to  have  tranfmitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century  the 
pleafure  I  feel  in  viewing  the  more  perifhable  poplars  of  the  prefent  time  j  the 
caufeways  near  the  caftle  muft  have  been  arduous  works.  The  mulberries  are 
ii^  a  ftate  of  negledl ;  Mohf  Galway's  father  not  bemg  fond  of  that  culture, 
deftroyed  many,  but  fome  hundreds  remain,  and  I  was  told  that  the  poor  people 
had  made  as  far  as  251b.  of  filk,  but  none  attempted  at  prefent.  The  meadows 
had  been  drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60 
^pents,  they  are  now  rufhy,  but  valuable  in  fuch  a  country.  Near  them  is  a 
wood  of  Bourdeaux  pines,  fown  35  years  ago,  and  are  now  worth  five  or  fix  liv. 
^ch.  I  walked  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cabbages  he  men- 
tioned, it  joins  a  large  and  moft  improveable  bottom.  Piron  informed  me 
^*^at  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt  about  100  arpents  in  all,  and  he  folded  250 
^^ep.  On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  Monf.  de  Galway,  finding  what  an  enthu- 
."^ft  I  was  in  agriculture,  fearched  among  his  papers  to  find  a  manufcript  of  the 
D^arquis  de  Tourbilly's,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  the  goodnefs  to 
'^^c  me  a  prefent  of,  and  which  I  fhall  keep  amongft  my  curiofities  in  agricul- 
^'"c.  The  polite  reception  I  had  met  from  Monf.  Galway,  and  the  friendly 
attention  he  had  given  to  my  views,  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  my  purfuits,  and 
^^^ftxing  to  promote  it,  would  have  induced  me  very  cheerfully  to  have  accepted 
^^  invitation  of  remaining  fome  days  with  him ;  had  I  not  been  apprehenfive 
^t  the  moment  of  Madame  Galway 's  being  in  bed,  would  render  fuch  an 
^^ooked  for  vifit  inconvenient.     I  took  my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening,   and 

^turned  to  La  Fleche  by  a  diff'erent  road. 25  miles. 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  moors  to  Le  Mans,  they  aflured  me  at  Guerces, 
^^^t  they  are  here  60  leagues  in  circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At 
^^  Mans  I  was  unlucky  in  Monf.  Tournai,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, being  abfent. 28  miles. 

October  i.     Towards  Alen^on,  the  country  a  contraft  to   what  I  pafled 

ytfterday ;  good  land,  well  inplofed,  well  built,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with 

marling. 
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marling.  A  noble  road  of  dark  coloured  ftone,  apparently  ferruginous,  that 
binds  well.  Near  Beaumont  vineyards  in  fight  on  the  hills,  and  thefc  are  the 
laft  in  thus  travelling  northwards ;  the  whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers 

and  flreams,  yet  no  irrigation. 30  miles. 

The  2d.    Four  miles  to  Nouant,  of  rich  herbage,  under  bullocks. — 28  miles. 

The  3d.    From  Gace  towards  Bernay.     Pafs  the  mariflial  due  de  Broglio's 

chateau  at  Broglio,  which  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  dipt  hedges, 

double,  treble,  and  quadruple,  that  he  muft  half  maintain  the  poor  of  the  little 

town  in  clipping. 25  miles. 

The  4th.     Leave  Bernay ;  where,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country,  are 

many  mud  walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam,  thatched  at  top,  and  well  planted  with 

(   fruit-trees :  a  hint  very  well  worth  taking  for  copying  in  England,  where  brick 

'    and  ftone  arc  dear.    Come  to  one  of  the^richeft  countries  in  France,  or  indeed 

in  Europe.    There  arTJewTrief  views  than  the  firft  of  Elbeuf,  from  the  cmi-* 

'"nence'^ove  it,  which  is  Tiiigh;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  thel>ottom ;  on  one 

fide  the  Seine  prefents  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded  iflands,  and  an  immenfe 

amphitheatre  of  hill,  covered  with  a  prodigious  wood,  furrounding  the  whole. 

The  5th.     To  Rouen,  where  I  found  the  /jote/  royal,  a  contraft  to  that  dirty, 
impertinent,   cheating  hole  the />^ww^  ^^ /)/;7.     In  the  evening  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  not  fo  large  I  think  as  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in  elegance 
or  decoration  ;  it  \%fombre  and  dirty.    Gretry*s  Caravanne  de  Caire,  the  mufic  of 
which,  though  too  much  chorus  and  noife,  has  fome  tender  and  pleafing  paf- 
fages.    I  like  it  better  than  any  other  piece  I  have  heard  of  that  celebrated  com- 
pofer.     The  next  morning  waited  on  Monf.    Scanegatty,  profejfeur  de  pbyfique 
^ans  la^ocieti  Royale  d' ^grictilture  i  he  received  me  with  politenefs.     He  has 
a  confiderable  room  furnifhed  with  mathematical  and  philofophical  inftruments 
and  models.     He  explained  fome  of  the  latter  to  me  that  are  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, particularly  one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypfum,  which  is  brought  here 
in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.    Waited  on  Meflrs.  Midy,  RofFec  and  Co. 
the  moft  confiderable  wool  merchants  in  France,  who  were  fo  kind  as  to  (hew 
me  a  great  variety  of  wools,  from  moft  of  the  European  countries,  and  permitted 
me  to  take  fpecimens.     The  next  morning  I  went  to  Darnetal,  where  Monf. 
Curmer,  fhewed  me  his  manufadlure.     Return  to  Rouen,  and  dined  with  Monf« 
Porticr,  direSleur  general  des  fermes^  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
\     ^uc  de  la  Rochefoucauld.     The  converfation  turned,  among  other  fubjedts,  on 
!      the  want  of  new  ftreets  at  Rouen,  on   comparifon   with   Havre,  Nantes,"  and 
\     Bourdeaux;  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked,  that  a  merchant  makes  a  fortune* 
('     in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  builds  away  ;  but  at  Rouen,  it  is  a  commerce  of  oeco- 
/     iiomy,  in  which  a  man  is  long  doing  it,  and  therefore  unable  with  prudence  to 
make  the  fame  exertions.     Every  perfon  at  table  agreed  in  another  point  which 
was  difcufled,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  in  all  France  :  I  urged  the 
-'.. .  '  ^  ^"""^        -    *        produce 
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produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other  lands ;  they  adhered  to  the 
fadl  as  one  generally  known  and  admitted.     In  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
Aladame  du  Frefne  entertained  me  greatly;  fhc  is  an  excellent  adrefs,  never  over- 
does herparts,  and  makes  one  feel  by  feeling  herfelf.  The  more  I  fee  of  the  French 
theatre,  the  more  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  to  our  own,  in  the        ')  ""Vlk 
xiumber  of  good  performers,  and  in  the  paucity  of  bad  ones ;  and  in  the  quantity  of       /       ^ 
c3anccrs,  fingers,  and  perfons  on  whom  the  bufinefs  of  the  theatre  depends,  all  efta-        i 
iDlifhed  on  a  great  fcale.    I  remark,  in  the  fentiments  that  are  applauded,  the  fame 
generous  feelings  in  the  audience  in  France,  that  have  many  times  in  England     . 
;put  me  in  good  humour  with  my  countrymen.    We  are  too  apt  to  hale  the        / 
X^rench,  for  myfelf  I  fee  many  reafons  to  be  pleafcd  with  them  ;  attributing  faults        | 
^^/€fy  much  to  their  government;  perhaps  in  our  own,  our  roughnefs  and  want        i 
-«Df  good  temper  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin.  ..^ 

The  8th.    My  plan  had  for  fome  time  been  to  go  diredly  to  England,  on 

Cleaving  Rouen,  for  the  poft-offices  had  been  cruelly  uncertain.    I  had  received 

»io  letters  for  fome  time  from  my  family,   though  I  had  written  repeatedly 

-«o  urge  it ;  they  pafTed  to  a  perfon  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward  them  -,  but  fome 

^rareleflhefs,  or  other  caufe,  impeded  all,  at  a  time  that  others  dired:ed  to  the 

^owns  I  pafTed,  came  regularly ;  I  had  fears  that  fome  of  my  family  were  ill,  and 

"Chat  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in  a  fituation  where  knowing  the 

''^vorft  could  have  no  influence  in  changing  it  for  better.     But  the  defire  I  had  to 

siccept  the  invitation  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  of  the  dutchefs  d'Anville's  and  the  due 

^ela  Rochefoucauld,  prolonged  my  journey,  and  I  fet  forward  on  this  further  ex- 

«urfion.    A  truly  noble  view  from  the  road  above  Rouen;  the  city  at  one  end  of 

the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfeftly  checkered  with  ifles  of  wood.    The 

«ther divides  into  two  great  channels,  between  which  the  vale  is  all  fpread  with 

iflands,  fome  arable,  fome  meadow,  and  much  wood  on  all.    Pafs  Pont  I'Arch 

to  Louviers.     I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated  manufadurer  Monf.  Decretot, 

"^ho  received  me  with  a  kindnefs  that  ought  to  have  fome  better  epithet  than 

'jpolite;  he  fliewed  me  his  fabric,  unqueftionably  the  firft  woollen  one  in  the 

>vorld,  if  fuccefs,  beauty  of  fabric,  and  an  inexhauftible  invention  to  fupply  with 

^ftc  all  the  cravings  of  fancy,  can  give  the  merit  of  fuch  fuperiority.    Pcrfcdion 

^oes  no  further  than  the  Vigonia  cloths  of  Monf.  Decretot,  at  1 10  liv.  (4I.  i6s.  3d.) 

^he  aulne.     He  (hewed  me  alfo  his  cotton-mills,  under  the  diredlion  of  two 

Ingliflimen.     Near  Louviers  is  a  manufadure  of  copperplates  for  the  bottoms 

of  the  King's  fliips;  a  colony  of  Englifhmen.     I  fupped  with  Monf.  Decretot, 

yafllng  a  very  pleafant  evening  in  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  ladies.—— 

J7  miles. 

The  9th.    By   Guillon  to  Vernon ;  the  vale  flat  rich  arable.    Among  the 
aiotes,  I  had  long  ago  taken  of  objeds  to  fee  in  France,  was  the  plantation  of 

O  mulberries^ 
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mulberries,  and  the  filk  eftabliftiment  of  the  marechal  de  Bellelflc,  at  Bli^yji 
near  Vernon  ;  the  attempts  repeatedly  made  by  the  fociety  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce  filk  into  England,  had  made  the 
fimilar  undertakings  in  the  north  of  France  more  interefting.  I  accordingly- 
made  all  the.  enquiries  that  were  neceflary  for  difcovering  the  fuccefs  of  this 
meritorious  attempt.  Biffy  is  a  fine  place,  purchafed  on  the  death  of  the  due  dc 
Belleifle  by  the  due  de  Penthiev^e,  who  has  but  one  amufement,  which  is  that 
of  varying  his  rcfidence  at  the  numerous  feats  he  poflefles  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  fomething  rational  in  this  tafte ;  I  (hould  like  myfelf  to 
have  a  fcore  of  farms  from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
to  vifit  and  direft  their  cultivation  by  turns.  From  Vernon,  crofs  the  Seine,  and 
mount  the  chalk  hills  again  j  after  which  mount  again,  and  to  La  Roche  Guyooy 
the  moft  fingular  place  I  havcfeen.  Madame  d'Anville  and  the  Juc  dc  la 
RoctieToucauld  received  me  m  a  manner  that  would  have  made  me  pleafed  with 
the  place  had  it  been  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find  alfo  the 
dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  pafled  fo  much  agreeable 
time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  with  that  fimplicity  of 
charadter  which  is  baniftied  by  pride  of  family  or  foppery  of  rank.  •  The  Abb^ 
,,Rochon,  the  celebratcd^ftronomer,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  with  fomeotEcr 
"^company,  which,  with  the3omeftics  and  trappings  of  a  grand  feigneur,  gave 
La  Roche  Guyon  exaftly  the  refemblance  of  the  refidence  of  a  great  lord  in 
England.  Europe  is  now  fo  much  affimilated,  that  if  one  goes  to  a  houfe  where 
the  fortune  is  15  or  20,oool.  a-year,  we  fhall  find  in  the  mode  of.living  much 
more  refemblance  than  a  young  traveller  will  ever  be  prepared  to  look  for,  > 
23  miles. 

The  loth.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  places  I  have- been  at.  The 
chalk  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to  make  room  for  the  chateau. 
The  kitchen,  which  is  a  large  one,  vaft  vaults,  and  extenfive  cellars  (magni-* 
ficently  filled  by  the  way)  with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick ;  the  houfe  is  large,  containing  thirty-eight 
apartments.  The  prefent  dutchefs  has  added  a  handfome  faloon  of  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  well  proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets  of  the  Gobelin 
tapeftry,  alfo  a  library  well  filled.  Here  I  was  (hewn  the  ink-fland  that  be-, 
longed  to  the  famous  Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  known  to  be  the 
^.^entical  one  from  which  he  figncd.thc,T.eyocjUt^ion^^^^^^^  edid:  ofTTanTcs,  an? 
I  fuppofe"  alfo  the  order  to^Tiirenne  to  burn  the  Palatinate.  THs  marquis  dc 
Louvois  was  grandfather  to  the  two  dutchefles  d'Anville  and  d'Eftiflac,  who 
inherited  all  his  fortune,  as  well  as  their  own  family  one  of  the  houfe  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  from  which  family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois,  they  in- 
herited their  difpofitions.    From  the  principal  apartment,  there  is  a  balcony  that 
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feads  to  the  walks  which  fcrpentine  up  the  mountain.    Like  all  French  feats, 
rhere  is  a  town,  and  a  grc2it  potager  to  remove  before  it  would  be  confonant  with 
Englifli  ideas.    Bifly,  the  due  de  Penthicvre's,  is  juft  the  fame ;  before   the 
chateau  there  is  a  gently  faUing  vale  with  a  little  ftream  through  it,  that  might 
be  madcany  thing  of  for  /awning  and  watering ;  exactly  there,  in  full  front  of  the 
houfe,  they  have  placed  a  great  kitchen-garden,  with  walls  enough  for  a  for- 
Arefs.   The  houfes  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in  Touraine,  are  bur- 
:irowed  into  the  chalk  rock,  and  have  a  fingular  appearance :  here  are  two  ftreets 
of  them,  one  above  another ;  they  are  aflerted  to  be  wholefome,  warm  in  winter, 
^ft.nd  cool  in  fummer,  but  others  thought  differently  ;  and  that  they  were  bad  for 
^^lie  health  of  the  inhabitants.    The  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  the  kindnefs 
-fee  order  the  ftcward  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted  relative  to  the  agri- 
cirukure  of  the  country,  and  to  fpeak  to  fuch  perfons  as  were  fteceffary  on  points 
'Kiliat  he  \vas  in  doubt  about.    At  an  Englifli  nobleman*s,  there  would  have  been 
-fchree  or  four  farmers  afked  to  meet  me,  who  would  have  dined  with  the  femily 
sn-mongfl:  ladies  of  the  firfl  rank.    I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  fay,  that  I  have 
l^d  this  at  lead  an  hundred  times  in  the  firfl  houfes  of  our  iflands.     It  is,  how- 
«^vcr,  a  thing  that  in  the  prefent  flate  of  nianners  in  France,  would  not  be  met 
"^^ith  fix)m  Calais  to  Bayonne,  except  by  chance  in  the  houfe  of  fome  great  lord 
'Khat  had  been  much  in  England  *,  and  then  not  unlefs  it  was  afked  for.    The 
.Kiobility  in  France  have  no  more  idea  of  praftifing  agriculture,  and  making  it  an 
^Dbjedt  of  converfation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would  fpeak  of  a  loom 
^r  a  bowfprit,  than  of  any  other  objedl  the  moft  remote  from  their  habits  and 
'S>urfuits.     I  do  not  fo  much  blame  them  for  this  negleft,  as  I  do  that  herd  of 
"^fifionary  and  abfurd  writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from  their  chanxbers  in  cities, 
llave,  with  an  impertinence  almofl  incredible,  deluged  France  with  nonfenfe  and 
'•iheory,  enough  to  difgufl  and  ruin  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  1 2th.    Part  with  regret  from  a  fociety  I  had  every  reafon  to  be  plcafed 
"^th.— 35  miles. 

The  13th.  The  20  miles  to  Rouen,  the  feme  features.  Firfl  view  of  Rouen 
.jfadden  and  flriking ;  but  the  road  doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down 
"TOc  hiII7prci!cntsTrom  an  elbow  the  finefl  view  of  a  town  I  have  e^er  feen ;  the 
"whole  cityrwith^aU  its  chiircTics  arid'cbnvents,  and  Its  cathedral  proudly  rlfing  in 
^hc  midfl,  fills  the  vale.  The  river  prefcnts  one  reach,  crofTed  by  the  bridge, 
^nd  then  dividing  into  two  fine  channels,  forms  a  large  ifland  covered  with  wood ; 
the  refl  of  the  vale  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  of  gardens  and  habitations,  finifh 
the  fcene,  in  perfedl  unifon  with  the  great  city  that  forms  the  capital  feature. 
^ait  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  fecretary  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture,  who  was 

*  I  once  knew  it  at  the  due  de  Liancourt's. 
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abfent  when  I  was  here  before ;  wc  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  agricul- 
ture, and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found,  from  this  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  that  his  plan  of  ufing  madder  green,  which  many  years  ago  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  agricultural  world,  is  not  pradtifed  at  prefent  any  where  ; 
but  he  continues  to  think  it  perfe<5lly  pradicable.  In  the  evening  to  the  play, 
where  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris,  adted  l^Jina ;  and  it  proved  the  richeft  treat  I 
have  received  from  the  French  theatre.  She  performed  it  with  an  inimitable  ex- 
preflion,  with  a  tendernefs,  a  naivet}^  and  an  elegance  withal,  that  maftered 
every  feeling  of  the  heart,  againft  which  the  piece  was  written  :  her  expreflioa 
is  as  delicious,  as  her  countenance  is  beautiful;  in  her  adting,  nothing  over- 
charged, but  all  kept  within  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  The  houfe  was  crouded, 
garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  were  thrown  on  tlje  ftage,  and  /he  was  crowned 
by  the  other  adors,  but  modeftly  removed  them  from  her  head,  as  often  as  they 
were  placed  there.— 20  miles. 

The  14th.    Take  the  road  to  Dieppe.   Meadows  in  the  vale  well  watered,  and 

hay  now  making.    Sleep  at  Tote. 17 f  miles. 

The  15th.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  paflage-boat  ready 
to  fail ;  go  on  board  with  my  faithful  fure-footed  blind  friend.  I  fhall  pro- 
bably never  ride  her  again,    but  all  my  feelings  prevent  my  felling  her  in 

France. Without  eyes  fhe  has  carried  me  in  fafety  above  1500  miles;  and 

for  the  reft  of  her  life  (he  fhall  have  no  other  matter  than  myfclf ;  could  I 
afford  it,  this  fhould  be  her  laft  labour  :  fome  ploughing,  however,  on  my  farm,, 
fhe  will  perform  for  me,   I  dare  fay,  cheerfully. 

Landinp  at  the  neat,  new»built  tovyp  of  Brighthelmftone,  offers  a  much 
greater  contraft  ta  Dieppe,  which  is  old  an J^3irty7  than  Dover  does  to  Calais  i 
and  in  the  caftle  inn  I  fecmed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fairy  land ;  but  I  paid  for  the 
?nchantment7^rKcTiext  day  to  lord  Sheffield's,  ahoufe  I  never  go  to,  but  to  receive 
equal  pleafure  and  inftrudlion.  I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  few  days  in  the  even- 
ing library  circle,  but  I  took  it  ftrangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or  two  exprcf- 
fions,  metely  accidental,  in  the  converfation,  conjing  after  my  want  of  letters  to^ 
France,  that  I  had  certainly  loft  a  child  in  my  abfence ;  and  I  hurried  to  London 
next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  my  alarm  a  falfe  one ;  letters 
enough  had  been  written,  but  all  failed.    To  Bradfield.— 202  miles^ 
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MY  two  preceding  journies  had  crofled  the  whole  weftern  half  of  France,  iir 
various  dircd:ions ;  and  the  information  I  had  received  in  making  them,  had 
XDzdt  me  as  much  a  mafter  of  the  general  hulbandry,  the  foil,  management  and 
jprodudlions,  as  could  be  expedted,  without  penetrating  in  every  corner,  and  refid- 
ing  long  in  various  ftations,  a  method  of  furveying  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  that 
^would  demand  feveral  lives  inftead  of  years.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  re- 
xnaincd.  The  great  mafs  of  country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  whofe  three  points 
«rc  Paris,  Stra{bourg  and  Moulins,  and  the  mountainous  region  S.  E.  of  the 
laft  town,  prefented  in  the  map  an  ample  fpace,  wrhich  it  would  be  neceflary  to* 
j)afs  before  I  could  have  fuch  an  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  I  had  planned  the  ac-^ 
<luifition ;  I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defigti' 
njvhich  appeared  more  and  more  important,  the  more  I  rcflcdcd  on  it;  and 
Itfs  likely  to  be  executed  by  thofe  whofe  powers  are  better  adapted  to  the  under- 
staking  than  mine.  The  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France  alfoi  who 
^wcre  now  aflembled,  made  it  the  more  neccffary  to  lofc  no  time;  for  in  all  hu- 
»ian  probability,  that  affembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  conftitution,  which- 
^11  have  new  effedts,  and,  for  what  I  know,  attended  with  a  new  agriculture ; 
^nd  to  have  the  regal  fun  in  fuch  a  kingdom,  both  rife  and  fet  without  the  terri- 
tory being  known,  muft  of  neceffity  be  regretted  by  every  man  folicitous  for 
jrtdi]  political  knowledge.  The  events  of  a  century  and  half,  including  the  bril- 
liant reign  of  Louis  XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the  fourccs  of  the  French  power 
interefting  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its  ftate  may  be  known  previous  to* 
the  eftablifliment  of  an  improved  government,  as  the  comparifon  of  the  ciFedls 
of  the  old  and  new  fyftem  will  be  not  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.  To  London.  At  night,  //  Generojiti  (t Alejandro^  by  Tarchi,  in* 
ip^rhich  Signor  Marchefi  exerted  his  power,  and  fung  a  duct,  that  made  me 
for  fome  moments  forget  all  the  fheep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  was,  however, 
mucji  better  entertained  after  it,  by  fupping  at  my  friend  Dr.  Burney's,  and  meet-; 
ing  Mifs  Burney ;  how  feldom  it  is  that  we  can  ih'eettWo  charafltcrs  at  dfice  in 
whom  great  celebrity  dcdudts  nothing  from  private  amiablenefs  :  how  many 
dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  defire  to  live  with  !  give  me  fuch  as  to  great  ta-r 
Jcnts,  add  the  qualities  that  make  us  wifh  Xojhut  up  doors  with  them. 

The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  lete  given  laft  night  by  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador.  The  beft  fete  of  the  prefent  period  is  that  which  ten  mil-^ 
lions  of  people  are  giving  to  themlelves. 

The  fcaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foiJ* 

The 
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The  animated  feelings  of  bofoms  beating  with  gratitude  for  the  efcape  of  one  com- 
inon  calamity,  and  the  thrilling  hope  of  the  continuance  of  common  bleffings. 
Meet  the  count  de  Berchtold  at  Mr-  Songa's ;  a  reach  of  good  fenfe  and  im- 
portant views: — Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call  him  to  his  own  country,  and 
make  him-  his  prime  minifter  ?  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed  till 
princes  know  their  fubjefts. 

The  4th.  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants  from  Stockholm^ 
a  German  and  a  Swede  ;  we  {hall  be  companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  likely 
to  learn  fomcthing  ufeful  from  the  converfation  of  a  Swede  and  a  German,  thaa 
from  the  chance  medley  Englifhmen  of  a  ftage-coach.— — 72  miles. 

The  5th.  PaiTage  to  Calais;  14  hours  for  reflefbion  in  a  vehicle  that  does 
not  allow  one  povrer  to  rcfledt.— 21  miles. 

The  6th.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  aiid  a  French  teacher  from  Ireland, 
full  of  foppery  and  affedation,  which  her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our 
company,  with  a  young  good-natured  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom  fhe 
played  off  many  airs  and  graces.  The  man  and  his  wife  contrived  to  produce  a 
pack  of  cards,  to  banifli,  they  faid,  renuye  of  the  journey  5  but  they  contrived 
ajfo  to  fleece  the  young  fellow  of  five  louis.  This  is  the  firft  French  diligence 
I  have  been  in,  and  fhall  be  the  laft  ;  they  are  deteftable.  Sleep  at  Abbeville.—— 
78  miles. 

Thefe  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  think  themfelves  (except  the  Swede) 
very  cheerful  becaufe  very  noify ;  they  have  ftunncd  me  with  finging  -,  my  ears 
have  been  fo  tormented  with  French  airs,  that  I  would  almoft  as  foon  have  rode 
the  journey  blindfold  on  anafs.  This  is  what  the  French  call  good  fpirits;  no 
truly  chearful  emotion  in  their  bofoms ;  filent  or  finging;  but  for  conver- 
fation they  had  none.  I  lofc  all  patience  in  fuch  company.  Heaven  fend  me  a- 
blind  mare  rather  than  another  diligence  !  We  were  all  this  night,  as  well  as  all 
the  day,  on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris  at  nine  in  the  morning. 102  miles. 

The  8th.  To  my  friend  Lazowlki,  to  know  where  were  the  lodgings  I  had 
written  him  to  hire  me,  but  my  good  dutchefs  d'Efliflac  would  not  allow  him 
tP  execute  my  commiflion.    I  found  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  prepared  for  me. 

Paris  isjLtjprefent  in  fuch^a  ferment  about  the^tates  General,  now  holding^^t 

.YfiHaUles,  tharconycr^tiqi£is"ab^  them.    Not  a  word^f  any 

thing  cL^  talked  of.  Every  thing  is  confidered,  and  juitiy  fo,  as  important  m 
fuch  a  crifiroT the  fate  of  four-and-twenty  millions  of  people.  It  is  now  a  feri- 
cus  contention  whether ^e^  i^refentatives  are  to  be  called  the  Commons  or  the 
Tiers  Etat ;  they  call  themfelves  fteadily  the  former,  while  the  court  and  the 
great  lords  rejedt  the  term  with  a  fpecies  of  apprehenfion,  as  if  it  involved  a 
meaning  not  eafily  to  be  fathomed.  But  this  point  is  of  little  confequence,  corn- 
fared  with  another,  that  has  kept  the  Hates  for  fometinie  in  inadivity,  the  veri- 
fication 
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fication  of  their  power  feparately  or  in  common.    The  nobility  and  the  clergy        "^ 
demand  the  former,  but  the  Commons  fteadily  refufe  it ;  the  rcafon  why  a        / 
circumftance,  apparently  of  no  great  confequence,  is  thus  tenaciouQy  regarded, 
is    tHat  it  may  decide  their  fitting  for  the  future  in  feparate  houfes  or  in  one.        ■. 
Thofe  who  are  warm  for  the  intereft  of  the  people  declare  that  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  reform  fome  of  the  &roflcftabufes  in  the  ilate,  if  the  nobility,  by  fitting, 
ia  a  feparate  chamber,  (hall  have  a  negative  on  the  wiflies  of  the  people :  and       \ 
th.at  to  give  fuch  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be  ftill  more  prepofterous ;  if  there-        / 
fore,  by  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  one  chamber,  they  {hall  once  come        • 
together,  the  popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remain,  no  power  afterwards  to        \ 
feparate.     The  nobility  and  clergy  forefee  the  fame  refult,  and  will  not  therefore 
agree  to  it.     In  this  dilemma  it  is  curious  to  remark  ihc  feelings  of  the  moment*. 
It  is  not  my  bufincfs  to  write  memoirs  of  what  paflcs,  but  I  am  intent  to  catch,, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  opinions  of  the  day  mod  prevalent.    While  I  remain  at  Paris, 
I   fhall  fee  people  of  all  defcriptions,  from  the  cofFee-houfe  politicians  to  the 
leaders  in  the  ftates;  and  the  chief  objedl  of  fuch  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper, 
vvill  be  to  catch  the  ideas  of  the  moment ;  to  compare  them  afterwards  with  the 
^^ual  events  that  fhall  happen,  will  afford  amufement  at  lead.     The  moft  pro-. 
ttiincnt  feature  that  appears  at  prefent  is,  that  an  idea  of  common  intereft  and 
^otncnon  danger  does  not  feem  to  unite  thofe,  who,  if  not  united,  may  find  them- 
felves  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  common  danger  that  muft  arife  from  the  people 
being  fcnfible  of  a  ftrength  the  refult  of  their  weaknefs.     The  king,  court, 
'mobility,  clergy,  army,  and  parliament,  are  nearly  in  the  lame  fituation.     All 
thcle  confider,   with  equal  dread,  the  ideas  of  liberty,   now  afloat;  except  the 
^rtl:,  who,  for  reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  his  character,  ^r^ibles  hini- 
i^lf  littleT  even  witTi  circumftances  that  concern  His  power  the  nioft  intimatelj^^ 
^nibng  the  reft,,  the  feeling  of  danger  is  common,  and  tfie'y  would  unite,  were  there  '"' 
*  head  to  render  it  eafy,  in  order  to  do  without  the  ftates  at  all.    That  the  com- 
'^Ons  themfclves  look  for  fome  fuchhoftile  union  as  more  than  probable,  appears 
*^^Qi  an  idea  which  gains  ground,  that  they  will  find  it  neceflary  fliould  the  other 
'^^o  orders  continue  to  unite  with  them  in  one  chamber,  to  declare  themfclves 
^^dly  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  calling^oh  the  nobUity  and 
^I^rg^to  take  their  places— and  to  enter  upon  deliberations  of  bufinefs  with- 
^^  t:  them,  fliould  they  refufe  it.     AlUonverfation  at  prefent  is  on  this  topic,  but 
^^imons  arcjXLore  divided  than  I  flipuld  have  cxpeiled.^    There  feem  to  be  many    \ 
^^^^ioTiate  the  cTcrgy^fo  cordially,  that  rather  than  permit  them  to  form  a  diftindk 
^^  amber  would  venture  on  a  new  fyftem,  dangerous  as  it  might  prove. 
^  The  9th.    The  bufinefs  going  forward  at  prefent  in  the  pamphlet  fliops  of 
^^^ris  is  incredible.    I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  fee  what  new  things  were  pub- 
•iQied,  and  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  all.    Every  hour  produces  fomcthing  new. 

Thirteen 
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Thirteen  came  out  to-day,  fixteen  yefterday,  and  ninety-two  laft  week.     We 
think  fometimes  that  Debrett's  or  Stockdale's  (hops  at    London  are  croudcd, 
but  they  are  mere  deferts,  compared  to  Defein's,  and  fome  others  here,  in  which 
one  can  fcarcely  fqueeze  from  the  door  to  the  counter:-  The  price  of  print- 
ing two  years  ago  was  from  27  liv.  to  3oliv.  per  fheet,  but  now  it  is  fromdoliv. 
to  80  liv.     This  fpirit  of  reading  political  tradls,  they  fay,  fpreads  into  the  pro- 
vinces, fo  that  all   the  prefTes  of  France  are  equally  employed.     Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  thefe  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty,   and  commonly  violent 
againft  the  clergy  and  nobility  ^  I  have  to-day  befpoken  many  of  tHis  defcription, 
that  have  reputation  ;  but  enquiring  for  fuch  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion,  to  my  aftonifliment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that  have  merit 
enough  to  be  known.     Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  the  prefs  teems  with  the 
moft  levelling  and  even  feditious  principles,  that  if  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  lead  fl:ep  is  taken  by 
the  court  to  reftrain  this  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  publication.     It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  fpirit  that  muft  thus  be  raifed  among  the  people.     But  the  cofiee- 
houfes  in  the  Palais  Royal  prefent  yet  more  fingular  and  aftonifhing  fpe<ftacles ; 
.  they  are  not  only  crouded  within,  but  other  expedlant  crouds  are  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  liftening  ^  gorge  deploy^  to  certain  orators,  who  from  chairs  or 
tables  harrangue  each  his  little  audience :  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  arc 
{       heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applaufe  they  receive  for  every  fentiment  of  more  than 
\      common  hardinefs  or  violence  againfi:  the  prefent  government,  cannot  eafily  be 
\     imagined.     I  am  all  amazement  at  the  miniftry  permitting  fuch  nefts  and  hot- 
/     beds  of  {edition  and  revolt,  which  difleminate  amongft  the  people,  every  hour, 
/      principles  that  by  and  by  muft  be  oppofed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  feems 
\     little  fhort  of  madnefs  to  allow  the  propagation  at  prefent. 

The  loth.  Every  thing  confpires  to  render  the  prefent  period  in 
France  critical :  the  want  of  bread  is  terrible :  accounts  arrive  every  mo- 
ment from  the  provmceT^TTiots  and  ciifturbances,  and  calling  in  the  military, 
to  prefcrve  the  peace  of  the  markets.  The  prices  reported  are  the  fame 
/  as  I  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  ^.  (ajd.)  a  pound  for  white  bread, 
!  and  3}/  to  4/r  for  the  common  fort,  eaten  by  the  poor :  thefe  rates  arc 
\  beyond  their  faculties,  and  occafion  great  mifery'.  At  Meudon,  the  police, 
I  that  is  to  fay  the  intendant,  ordered  that  no  wheat  fhould  be  fold  on  the  market 
/  without  the  pcrfon  taking  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.  What 
{  a  ftupid  and  ridiculous  regulation,  to  lay  obftacles  on  the  fupply,  in  order  to  be 
I  better  fupplied  ;  and  to  fhew  the  people  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  govem- 
/  ment,  creating  thereby  an  alarms  and  raifing  the  price  at  the  very  moment  they 
wifh  to  fink  it.  I  have  had  fome  converfation  on  this  topic  with  well  informed 
perfons,  who  have  aflured  me,  that  the  price  is,  as  ufual,  much  higher  than  the 
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proportion  of  the  crop  demanded,  and  there  would  have  been  no  real  fcarcity 

if  Mr.  Necker  would  Ij^ave  let  the  corn-trade  alone ;  but  his  edidls  of  reftridion, 

ivhich  hav0<been  mere  comments  on  his  book  on  the  legiflation  of  corn,  have 

opmatd  more  Xo  raife  the  price  than  all  other  caufes  together.     It  appears  plain 

to  me,  that  the  violent  frieods  of  the  commons  are  not  diipleafed  at  the  high 

price  of  corn,  which  feconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the 

common  feeling  of  the  people  more  eafy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpofe  than 

if*  the  price  was  low.     Three  days  part,  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  contrived  a 

cunning  propofition  ;  it  was  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  propofing  to 

flame  a  commiflion  from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  confideration  the  mifery  of 

the  people,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  ^f  lowering  the  price  of  bread.     This 

would  have  led  to  the  deliberation  by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  confequently  muft 

be  r^eifted,  but  unpopularly  fo  from  the  fituation  of  the  people  :  the  commons 

were  equally  dextrous ;  in  their  reply,  they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy  to 

join   them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  ftates  to  deliberate,  which  was  no  fooner 

^'eported  at  Paris  than  the  clergy  became  doubly  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  it 

became  a  queftion  with  the  politicians  of  the  Cqffi^  de  Toy,  whether  it  was  not 

la^vfiil  for  the  commons  to  decree  the  application  of  their  eftates  towards  cafing 

Ac  diftrefs  of  the  people  ? 

The  nth.    I  have  been  in  much  company  all  day,  and  cannot  but  remark, 

^l^at  there  feem  to  be  no  fettled  ideas  of  the  heft  means  of  forming  a  new  con- 

*^tntion.     Yefterday  the  Abb^  Syeyes  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 

to  declare  boldly  to  the  privileged  orders,  that  if  they  will  not  join  the  commons, 

^^  latter  will  proceed  in  the  national  bufinefs  without  them;  and  the  houie  de- 

^^^ed  it,  with  a  fmall  amendment.    This  caufes  much  converfation  on  what 

^*n  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  proceeding;  and  on  the  contrary,  on  what  may 

^^y^  Irom  the  nobility  and  clergy  continuing  fteadily  to  refufe  to  join  the  com- 

'^^^ns,  and  fhould  they  fo  proceed,  to  proteft  againft  all  they  decree,  and  appeal 

^  the  King  to  diflblve  the  ftates,  and  recal  them  in  luch  a  form  as  may  be 

J^'^^kicable  for  bufinefs.   In  thefe  moft  interefting  difcuffions,  I  find  a  general  ig- 

^^rancc  of  the  principles  of  government ;  a  ftrange  and  unaccountable  appeal, 

^^   one  fide,  to  ideal  and  vifionary  rights  of  nature ;  and,  on  the  other,  no 

^*tlcd  plan  that  (hall  give  fecurity  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much 

^^tcr  fituation  than  hitherto ;  a  fecurity  abfolutely  ncceflary.    But  the  nobility, 

^ith  the  principles  of  great  lords  that  Iconverfe  with,  are  moft  diljguilingly  te- 

^^^ous  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they  may  bear  on  the  people ;  they  wiir 


^^^vBSaTof  gl^ng'm    in  the  leaft  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of 

'*^^>ing^quanai[i3'-ta^^  hold  to  be  all  that  can  with  reafon  be  de- 

^^^jnded.    Thej)opular^arty,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  to  confider  all  liberty  as 

spending  on  the  privileged  clafles  being  loft,  and  outvoted  in  the  order  of  the 

'^^ —  P  ^       '  commons,. 
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/       common?,  at  lead  for  making  the  new  conftitution  j  and  wbfca  I  urge  the  ^reaC 

^^       probability,  that  fhould  they  once^  unite,  there  will  fwiain  no  power  of  ei^ 

feparatirig  them  ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafi^thicy  will  have  a  very  qudKipnable  cod«^ 

t      ftitution,  perhaps  a  very  bad  one ;  I  am' always  told»  that  l^e  j|^ft  olge^  muft 

j      t)e  for  the  people  to  get  the  power  of  doing  goodb  ^^^  ^hat  k  is  no  aigomcot 

/     againA  fuch  a  conduft  to  urge  that  an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.    But  among  fucii 

(       men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any  thing  tending  towards  a  feparaAr  crder^  like 

our  houfe  of  lords,  is  abfolutcly  inconfiftent  with  liberty;   bII  which  feems 

perfectly  wild  and  unfounded. 

The  1 2th.    To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  meets  at  the  A$te/ 
de  vilky  and  of  which  being  an  ajjocie^  I  voted,  and  received  a  fetton^  whicli 
is  a  fmall  medal  given  to  the  members,  every  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  mind  the  buiinefs  of  their  inilitution ;  it  is  the  fame  at  all  royal 
academies,  &c.  and  amounts,  in  a  ye&r,  to  a  confiderable  and  ill-judged  ex- 
pence  ;  for  what  good  is  to  be  expected  from  men  who  would  go  only  to  receive 
theiry?//^«  ?   Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it  feems  well  attended :  near  thirty- 
were  prcfent;  among  them  Parmentier,  vice-prefident.  Cadet  deVaux,  Fourcroy, 
Tillet;  Defmarets,  BrouflbnctTlfScrctary,  and  Crete  de  Palieul,  at  whofe  farm 
I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  pradlical  farmer  in  the  fociety.    The 
Secretary  reads  the  titles  of  the  papers  prefented,  and  gives  fome  little  account 
of  them ;  but  they  are  not  read  unlefs  particularly  interefting,  then  memoirs 
are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of  references ;  and  when  they  difcufs  or 
debate,  there  is  no  order,  but  all  fpeak  together  as  in  a  warm  private  converia- 
tion.    The  Abbe  Reynal  has  given  them  1200  liv.  (52I.  ids.)  for  a  premium 
on  fome  important  fubjedl ;  and  my  opinion  was  afked  what  it  fhould  be  given 
for.     Give  it,  I  replied,  in  fome  way  for  the  introduftion  of  turnips.    But  that 
they  conceive  to  be  an  obgedl  of  impoflible  attainment ;  they  have  done  fo  much^ 
and  the  government  fo  much  more,  and  all  in  vain,  that  they  confider  it  as  a 
hopelefs  objedl.     I  did  not  tell  them  that  all  hitherto  done  has  been  abfolute 
folly ;  and  that  the  right  way  to  begin^  was  to  undo  every  thing  done.    I  ao^ 
never  prefent  at  any  focieties  of  agriculture,  either  in  France  or  England,  but 
I  am  much  in  doubt  with  myfelf  whether,  when  beft  condudled,  they  do  moft 
good  or  mifchicf ;  that  is,  whether  the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by 
great  chance  owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm 
they  eflFc(5t ;  by  turning  the  public  attention  to  frivolous  objefts,  inftead  of  im- 
portant ones,  or  dreffing  important  ones  in  fuch  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles  ? 
The  only  fociety    that  could  be -really  ufeful  would  be  that  which,   in  the 
culture  of  a  large  farm,  fliould  exhibit  a  perfe<3:  example  of  good  hufbandry^ 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  would  refort  to  it ;  confequently  one  that  fhould  confifl 
folely  of  practical  men ;  and  then  <iuery  whether  many  good  cooks  would  not 
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.^poil  a  good  difh.  The  ideas  of  the  public  on  the  great  bufinefs  going  on  at 
n/erfailles  change  daily  and  even  hourly.  It  now  feems  the  opinion^  that  the 
*<ommon8y  in  their  late  violent  vote^  have  gone  too  hr  ;  and  that  the  unioo  of 
-^  nobility,  clergy,  army,  parliament,  and  King,  will  be  by  far  too  many  for 
^em  ;  fuch  an  union  is  faid  to  be  in  agitation ;  and  that  the  count  d' Artois,  the 
<)tteen,  and  the  party  ufually  known  by  her  name,  are  taking  fteps  to  effei^t  it, 
^tgainft  the  moment  when  tBe  proceedingB  of  the  commons  fhall  make  it  necef- 
:^U7  to  z&  with  unity  and  vigour.  The  abolition  of  the  parliaments  is  commott 
conva;fation  among  the  popular  Iczdcrs^liSjn^tpt^  ;  becaufe,. 

while  uicy  exift,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  refort,  ihould 
-they  be  inclined  to  take  any  ftep  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  dates :  thofc  bodies 
arc  alarmed,  and  fee  with  deep  regret,  that  their  refufal  to  regifter  the  royal 
<cli£ts,  has  created  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hoftile,  but  dangerous  to  their 
own  exiftence.  It  is  now  very  well  known  and  undcrftood  on  all  hands,  that 
ihould  the  King  get  rid  of  the  ftates,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles,  all 
his  edicts  would  be  enregiftered  by  all  the  parliaments.  In  the  dilemma  and 
apprehenfion  of  the  moment,  the  people  look  very  much  to  the  due  d'Orleans,  as 
to  a  head ;  but  with  palpable  and  general  ideas  of  diftruft  and  want  of  confi- 
dence; they  regret  ius^charadter,  and  lament  that  they  cannot  depend  on  him  in 
any  fcvere  and  difficult  trial :  they  conceive  him  to  be  without  fteadinefs,  and 
that  his  greateft  apprehenfion  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  and 
tell  of  many  littlencfles  he  pradlifed  before,  to  be  recalled  from  banishment,  : 
They  are,  'however,  fo  totally  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to  look 
to  him  as  one;  and  are  highly  pleafed  with  what  is  every  moment  reported,  that 
he  is  determined  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  nobility,  and  verify  their 
powers  in  common  with  the  commons.  All  agree,  that  had  he  firmnefs,  in 
*  addition  to  his  vaft  revenue  of  feven  millions  (306,2501.)  and  four  more 
(175,0001.)  in  reveriion,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  due  de  Pen- 
thievre,  he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  caufe,  do  any  thing. 

The  13th.  In  the  morning  to  the  King's  library,  which  I  had  not  feen  when 
before  at  Paris ;  it  i&a  vaft  apartment,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  nobly  filled. 
Every  thing  is  provided  to  accommodate  thofe  who  wifli  to  read  or  tranfcribe— 
of  whom  there  were  fixty  or  feventy  prefent.  Along  the  middle  of  the  rooms 
arc  glafs  cafes,  containing  models  of  the  inftruments  of  many  trades  preferved 
for  the  benefit  of  pofterity,  being  made  on  the  moft  cxa<ft  fcale  of  propor- 
-  tion;  among  others  the  potter,  founder,  brickmaker,  chymill,  &c.  &l.  and 
lately  added  a  very  large  one  of  the  Englifli  garden,  moft  miferably  imagined; 
but  with  all  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture ;  yet  a  farm  niight  be 
much  eafier  reprefcnted  than  the  garden  they  have  attempted,  and  with  infinitely 
more  ufe.     I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  arife  many  cafes,  in  which  the  pre- 
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fcrvation  of  mftruments  unaltered,  may  be  of  confidentble  utility ;  I  think  I  fee 
clearly,  that  fuch  a  ufe  woiild  refult  in  agriculture,  and  if  fo,  why  not  in  other 
arts  ?  Thefe  cafes  of  models,  however,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  childrens'  play* 
houfes,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  my  little  girl,  if  I  had  her  here,  not  crying 
for  them.  At  the  dutchefs  of  d'Anville's,  where  meet  the  archbiftiop  of  Aix; 
bi(hop  of  Blois,  Prince  de  Laon,  and  due  and  dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
the  three  lad  of  my  old  Bagnere  de  Luchon  acquaintance,  lord  and  lady: 
Camelford,  lord  Eyre,  &c.  &c. 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expedlation  for  what  the  crifis  in  the 
ftates  will  produce.   The  embarraflment  of  the  moment  is  extreme.    Every  one 
agrees  that  there  is  no  miniftry :  the  Queen  is  clofely  conncdling  herfclf  wim^^c 
party^of  the'princes,  with  the  count  d'Artois  at  their  head;  who  are  all  fo  adverfe 
to  Monf.  Necker  that  every  thing  is  in  confufion :    but  the  King,_whp  is 
perfonally  the  honefteft  man  in  the  world,  has  but  one  wifli,  which  Jgjo  do 
rfght;  yet,  being  without  thofc  decifive  partT  that' cfiaBIc  a  man  tofore^e 
difficulties  and  to  avoid  them,  finds  himfclf  in  a  moment  of  fuch  extreme  per- 
plexity, that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge  in  :  it  is  faid  that  Monf. 
Necker  is  alarmed  for  his  power,  and  anecdote  reports  things  to  his  difadvan- 
tage,  which  probably  are   not  true: — of  his  trimming — and  attempting  to 
conneft  himfelf  with  the  Abbe  de  Vermont,  reader  to  the  Queen,  and  who  has 
great  influence  in  all  affairs  in  which  he  chufes  to  interfere;  this  is  hardly 
credible,  as  that  party  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverfe  to  Monf.  Necker  ; 
and  it  is  even  faid,  that,  as  the  count  d'Artois,  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  a 
few  others  were,  but  two  days  ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Verfeilles 
they  met  Madame  Necker,  and  defcended  even  to  hifling  her :  if  half  this   is 
true,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  minifler  muft  ipeedily  retire.     All  who  adhere 
to  the  antient  conftitution,  or  rather  government,  confider  him  as  their  mortal 
enemy;  they  affert,  and  truly,  that  he  came  in  under  circumftances  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  do  every  thing  he  pleafed — he  had  King  and  kingdom  at 
command— but  that  the  errors  he  was  guilty  of,  for  want  of  fome  fettled  plan, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  dilemmas  experienced  fince.     They  accufe  him 
heavily  of  aflembling  the  notables,  as  a  falfe  ftep  that  did  nothing  but  mifchicf : 
I      and  affert  that  his  letting  the  king  go  to  the  ftates-general,  before  their  powers 
^      were  verified,  and  the  neceffary  fteps  taken  to  keep  the  orders  feparate,  after 
j      giving  double  the  reprefentation  to  the  tiers  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  was 
[      madnefs.    That  he  ought  to  have  appointed  commiffaries  to  have  received  the 
verification  before  admittance :  they  accufe  him  further  of  having  done  all  this 
through  an  exceffive  and  infuffcrable  vanity,  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  guid- 
ing the  deliberation  of  the  ftates  by  his  knowledge  and  reputation.     The  cha- 
jaiter  of  a  man,  drawn  by  his  enemies,  muft  neceffarily  be  charged  ;  but  thefe 
\  are 
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are  his  features  here,  of  which  all  parties  recognize  fome  truth,  however  rejoiced        "^^ 
-ehey  may  be  that  error  was  a  part  of  his  conftitution.     It  is  exprefsly  aflerted  by  ; 

^XA,  Necker's  moft  intimate  friends,  that  he  has  adted  with  good  faith,  and  that  he         / 
Xias  been  in  principle  a  friend  to  the  regal  power,  as  well  as  to  an  amelioration        i 
«^f  the  condition  of  the  people.    The  worft  thing  I  know  of  him  is  his  fpeech-to 
-she  ftates  on  their  afTembling, — a  great  opportunity,  but  loft, — no  great  leading 
^r  mafterly  views, — no  decifion  on  circumftances  in  which  the  people  ought  to 

;  relieved,  and  new  principles  of  government  adopted  ; it  is  the  fpeech  you 

irould  cxpedl  from  a  banker's  clerk  of  fome  ability.     Concerning  it  there  is  an         ^■ 
sinecdote  worth  inferting;  he  knew  his  voice  would  not  enable  him  to  go  through 
-«he  whole  of  it,  in  fo  large  a  room,  and  to  fo  numerous  an  aflembly ;  and 
-therefore  he  had  fpoken  to  Monf.  de  BrouiTonet,  of  the  academy  of  fcienccs,  and 
:^ecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  read  it  fcr  him.  j 

JMc  had  been  prefent  at  an  annual  general  meeting  of  that  fociety,  when  Monf. 
ZSrouiTonet  had  read  a  difcourfe  with  a  powerful  piercing  voice,  that  was  heard 
diftinaiy  to  the  greateft  diftance.  This  gentleman  attended  him  feveral  times 
^o  take  his  inftruftions,  and  be  fure  of  underftanding  the  interlineations  that  were 
:siiadei  even  after  the  fpeech  was  fini(hed.  M.  BrouiTonet  was  with  him  the  even- 
:sng  before  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  at  nine  o'clock :  and  next  day,  when  he  came 
'Mo  read  it  in  public,  he  found  ftill  more  corre6tions  and  alterations,  which  / 

^^fonf.  Necker  had  made  after  quitting  him ;  they"  were  chiefly  in  ftile,  and  (hew 
Xiow  very  folicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  decoration  of  his  matter : 
^he  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this  attention  more  than  the  ftile.  MonH 
ISrouilbnet  himfelf  told  me  this  little  anecdote.  This  morning  in  the  ftates  three 
^[Turees  of  Poitou  have  joined  themfelves  to  the  commons,  for  the  verification 
«)f  their  powers,  and  were  received  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  of  applaufe ;  and 
"«his  evening  at  Paris  nothing  elfe  is  talked  of.  The  nobles  have  been  all  day  in  / 
^lebate,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion,  and  have  adjourned  to  Monday.  -^ 

-    The  14th.    To  the  king's  garden,  where  Monf.  Thouin  had  the  goodneft  \ 

^90  (hew  me  fome  finall  experiments  he  has  made  on  plants  that  promife  greatly. 
:<br  the  farmer,  particularly  the  latbyrus  biennis  *,  and  the  melilotus  fyberica  *, 
'nvhich  now  make  an  immenfe  figure  for  forage ;  both  are  biennial ;  but  will 
^aft  three  or  four  years  if  not  feeded ;  the  Achillaa  Jyberica  promifcs  well,  and  an 
^Jlragalus;  he  has  promifed  me  (ttAs.  The  Chinefe  hemp  has  perfcdlcd  its  feeds^ 
"vhich  it  had  not  done  before  in  France.  The  more  I  fee  of  Monf.  Thouin  the 
'Hbetter  I  like  him,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  amiable  men  I  know. 

To  therepofitory  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Monf.  Vandermond  (hewed  and 
^^xplained  to  me,  with  great  readinefs  and  politenefs.    What  ftruck  me  moft  was 

^  I  have  fincc  cultivated  thefe  plants  in  fmall  quantities^  and  believe  ihem  to  be  a  wtxy  important  obje^ 
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Monf.  Vaucuflon's'machinefor  making  achain^  which  I  was  told  Mr.  Waft  of 
Birmingham  admired  very  much^  at  which  my  attendants  Teemed  not  difpleaied. 
Another  for  making  the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  is  a  chaff  cutter, 
from  an  Englifh  original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonfenfical  plough  to  go  without 
horfes>  thefc  are  the  only  ones  in  agriculture.  Many  of  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  winding  filk,  &c*  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Fratifoife^  the  Siege 
of  Calais^  by  Monf  de  Belloy,  not  a  goodj  but  a  popular  performance. 

It  is  now  decided  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  will  move  to-morrow  to 
declare  all  taxes  illegal  not  raifed  by  authority  of  the  dates  general,  but  to  grant 
them  immediately  for  a  term ;  either  for  two  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
ient  feffion  of  the  flates.  This  plan  is  highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  friends  of 
liberty;  and  it  is  certainly  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on  juftprin* 
ciples,  and  will  involve  the  court  in  a  great  dilemma. 

The  1 5th«    This  has  been  a  rich  day,  and  fuch  an  dne  as,  ten  years  ago  none 
could  believe  would  ever  arrive  in  France;  a  very  important  debate  being  expedted 
on  what,  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  would  be  termed  the  flate  of  the  nation* 
My  friend  Monf.  Lazowfki  and  my felf  were  at  Verfailles  by  eight  in  the  morn-* 
ing.    We  went  immediately  to  the  hall  of  the  ftates  to  fecure  good  feats  in  the 
gallery;  we  found  fome  deputies  already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience 
coUeftcd.'     The  room  is  too  large;   none  but  ftentorian  lungs,  or  the  fineft 
cleareft  voices   can  be  heard ;  however  the  very  fize  of  the  apartment,  which 
admits  2000  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  fcene.    It  was  indeed  an  interefting 
one.    The  fpe<aacle  of  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  juft 
cnjerging  from  the  evils  of  200  years  of  arbitrary  power,   and  rifing  to  the 
bleffings  of  a  freer  conftitution,  aifembled  with  open  doors  under  the  eye  of  the 
public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feelings  every  latent  ijpark,  every 
emotion  of  a  liberal  bofom.    To  bani(h  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their 
being  a  people  too  often  hoftile  to  my  own  country,— and  to  dwell  with  pleafure 
on  the  glorious  idea  of  happinefs  to  a  great  nation— of  felicity  to  millions  yet  un-^ 
born.     Monf.  rAbbeJ&ycyes  opened  the  debate.    He  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
fticklers  for  the  popular  caufe ;  carries  his  ideas  not  to  a  regulation  of  the  prefent 
government,  which  he  thinks  too  bad  to  be  regulated  at  all,  but  wilhes  to  fee 
it  abfolutcly  overturned;  being  in  fad  a  violent  republican :  this  is  the  charac- 
ter he  commonly  bears,  and  in  his  pamphlets  he  feems  pretty  much  to  juftify 
fuch  an  idea.     He  fpeaks  ungracefully,  and  uncloquently,  but  logically,  or  rather 
reads  fo,  for  he  read  his  fpeech,  which  was  prepared.     His  motion,  or  rjithen 
firing  of  motions,  was  to  declare  therbfelves  the  reprefentatives   known  and 
verified  of  the  French  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  all  abfcnt  deputies    (the 
nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among  them  on  the  verification  of  their 
powers.    Monf.  de  Mirabeau  fpokc  without  notes,  for  near  an  hour,  with  a 
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^Vinurmdit  animadoh,  and  eloquence,  that  entitles  him  to  the  itputation  of  an  un^ 

^loubted orator.     He  oppoied  the  words  inownznd  verified ^  in  the  proportion  of 

..Abbe  Sycyes,  with  great  force  of  reafoning  j  and  propofed,  in  lieu,  that  they  fhould 

^cSeclare    thcmfelves  fimply   Reprefentatives  du  peuple  Fran^oife:  that   no  veto 

MTbould  cxift  againift  their  refolves  in  any  other  aflembly:  that  alPtaxes  are 

s-UegaT,  Sut  (hould  be  granted  during  the  prefent  fefli&n  of  the  ftates,   and  no 

3  ongcr :  that  the  debt  of  the  king  fhould  become  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and 

Ybe  fecuied  on  funds  accordingly*     Monf.  de  Mirabeau  was  well  heard,  and  his 

^propoiicion  much  applauded.    Monf.  de  Mounier,  a  deputy  from  Dauphine,  of 

^zreat  reputation,  and  who  has  alfo  published  ibme  pamphlets,  very  well  approved 

X>y  the  public,  moved  a  different  refolution,  to  declare  themfclves  the  legiti- 

ssiate  reprefentatives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  :   that  they  fhould  vote  by 

Miead  and  not  by  order :  and  that  they  fhould  never  acknowledge  any  right  in 

^Khe  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  feparately.      Monf. 

!3Rabaud    St.  Etienne,   a  proteflant    from  Languedoc,    alfo  an  author,  who 

Sias  written  in  tibe  prefent  affairs,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  fpoke  alfo, 

.  :^and  made  his  propofition,  which  was  to  declare  themfelvcs  the  reprefentatives 

^^^f  the  people  of  France;  to  declare  all  taxes  null;  to  regr^nt  them  during  the 

fitting  of  thje  flates ;   to  verify  and  confolid^te  the  debt ;  and  to  vote  a  loan* 

^^U  which  were  well  approved  except  the  loan,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the 

Reeling  of  the  affembly.    This  gentleman  fpeaks  clearly  and  with  precifion, 

^sudd  only  paffages  of  his  fpeech  from  notes.    Monf.  Bernar-ve,  a  very  young 

:^maD,  from  Grenoble,  fpoke  without  notes  with  great  warmth  and  animation 

^Qome  of  his. periods  were  fo  well  rounded,  and  fo  eloquently  delivered,  that  he 

vnet, with  much  applaufe,  feveral  members  crying— ^r^^i;^  / 

In  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumflancea 

»#vhich  they  are  very  deficient:  the  fpeftators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  tQ 

interfeK  in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  other  noify  exprefJions 

^>f  ap4)robation :    this  is  groflly  indecent;  it  is  alfo  dangerous;  for,   if  they 

^urc  permitted  to  exprefs  approbation,   they  are,  by  parity  of  reafon,  allowed 

^xpreflions  of  difTent;  and  they  may  hifs  as  well  as  clap;  which,  it  is  faid« 

they  have  fbmetimes  done : — this  would  be,  to  over-rule  the  debate,  and  in- 

^uence  the  deliberations.    Another  circumflance,  is  the  want  of  order  among 

^emfelves ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  an  hundred  members  on-  their 

legs  at  a  time,  and  Monf.  Baillie  abfolutely  without  power   to  keep  order. 

^^his  ai|(es  very  much  from  complex  motions  being  admitted ;  to  move  a  decla-> 

^aation  relative  to  their  title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &c.  all  in 

«ne  propofition,  appears  to  Enghfh  ears  prepoflerous,  and  certainly  is  fo.    Spe- 

<:ific  motions,  founded  on  fingle  and  fimple  propofitions,  can  alone  produce  or- 

<der  inxiebate;  for  it  is  endlefs  to  have  five  hundred  members  declaring  their 
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reafons  ofaflent  toTonepart  of  a  complex  propofition,  and  their  diiTent  to  an^* 
other  part.    A  debating  aflembly  (hould  not  proceed  to  any  bufinefs  whatever 
till  they  have  fettled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  proceedings,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  thofe  of  other  experienced  affemblies,  confirming  them  as 
they  find  ufeful,  and  altering  fuch  as  require  to  be  adapted  to  different  circum-- 
ftances.     The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  of  England^  ^ 
as  I  afterwards  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  Monf.  Rabaud  St,  Etienne, 
might  have  been  taken  at  once  in  Mr.  Hatfel's  book,  and  would  have  faved 
them  at  leaft  a  fourth  of  their  time.     They  adjourned  for  dinner.     Dined  our- 
felves  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twenty 
deputies. — I  fat  by  M.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  and  had  much  converfation  with 
him  ;  they  all  fgeak  with  equal  confidence  on  the  fall  of  dcipotilm.     They  fore- 
fee,  that  attempts,  very  adverfe  to  the  fjnrit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the  Ipirit 
of  the  people  is  too  much  excited  at  prefent  to  be  cruftied  any  more.    Finding 
that  the  queftion  of  to-day's  debate  cannot  be  decided  to-day,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  unfinifhed  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number  that  will  fpeak 
on  it  IS  very  great,  return  in  the  evening  to  Paris. 

The  i§th.     To  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  again  with  Monf.  de  Brouilb- 
net,  to  wait  on  Monf.  Cret^  de  Palicul,  the  only  practical  farmer  in  the  focicty 
of  agriculture.    M*  BroufTonet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  was  dcfirous  that  I  fliould  witnefs  the 
praiSice  and  improvements  of  a  gentleman  who  ftands  fo  high  in  the  lift  of  good 
French  farmers.     Called  firft  on  the  brother  of  Monf.  Cret^  who  at  prefent 
has  the  pojie,  and   confequently  140  horfes;  walked  over  his    farm,  and   the 
crops  he  (hewed  me  of  wheat  and  oats  were  on  the  whole  very  fine,  and  fbme 
of  them  fuperior;  but  I  muft  confefs  I  (hould  have  been  better  pleafed  with 
them  if  he  had  not  had  his  ftables  fo  well  filled  with  a  view  different  from  that 
of  the  farm.    And  to  look  for  a  courfe  of  crops  in  France  is  vain;  heibws 
'  white  corn  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  fucceflion.    At  dinner,   &c. 
had  much  converfation  with  the  two  brothers,  and  with  fome  other  neighbour- 
ing cultivators  prefent  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either  turnips  or 
cabbages,  according  to  the  foil,  for  breaking  their  rotations  of  white  corn.     But 
every  one  of  them,   except  Monf.  de  BrouflTonet,  was  again  ft  me ;  they  de- 
manded, Can  we  fow  wheat  after  turnips  and  cabbages  ?    On  a  fmall  portion 
you  may  and  with  great  fuccefs;  but  the  time  of  confuming  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  renders  it  impoflible.     TJbat  is  fufficient^  if  we  cannot  fow  wheat  after 
theniy  they  cannot  be  good  in  France ^    This  idea  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame 
in  that  kingdom.     I  then  faid,  that  they  might  have  half  their  land  under 
wheat,  and  yet  be  good  farmers;  thus — i.  Beans; — 2.  Wheat; — 3.  Tares;— 
4'.  Wheat ;— 5.  Clover;— 6.  Wheat ;— this  th^y  approved  better  of,  but  thought 
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their  own  courfes  more  profitable.     But  the  moft  interefting  circumftance  of 
their   farms  is  the  chicory  {chicoriufn  intyhus).     I  had  the  iatisfadlion  to  find, 
that   JMonf.  Crete  de  Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  it  as  ever;  that  his  bro- 
ther liad  adopted  it ;  that  it  was  very  flourilhing  on  both  their  farms;  and  on 
thole  of  Aeir  neighbours  alfo  :  I  never  fee  this  plant  but  I  congratulate  myfelf 
on  having  travelled  for  fomething  more  than  to  write  in  my  clofet ;  and  that 
the    introdudion  of  it  in  England  would  alone,  if  no  other  refult  had  flowed 
from  one  man's  exiftence,  have  been  enough  to  fhew  that  he  did  not  live  in 
vain  •     Of  this  excellent  plant,  and  Monf.  Crete's  experiments  on  it,  more  elfe- 
where. 

Tlie  17th.     All  converfation  on  the  motion  of  TAbbe  Syeyes  being  accepted, 
yet  that  of  the  count  de  Micabeau  better  reliflicd.     But  Jiis  character  is  a  dead 
weightjjpon  him ;  there  is  a  fufpicion  that  he  has  received  ico,oooI.  liv.  from 
the  Queen  \  a  blind,  improbable  report ;  for  his  conduift  would  in  every  proba- 
bility be  very  different  had  any  fuch  tranfadlion  taken  place  :   but  when  a  man's 
life  has  not  paflTed  free  from  grofs  errors,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  language,  fufpicions 
are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him,   even  when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the 
"foment  to    give   the  imputation   as   any  the  moft  immaculate  of  their  pa- 
triots.     This  report    brings  out    others  from  their  lurking    holes ;   that   he 
P^bliflicd,  at  her  inftigation,    the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and  that 
the    King  of  Pruffia,  knowing  the  caufes  of  that  publication,  circulated  the 
'Memoirs   of  Madame  de  la  Motte  all  over  Germany.     Such  are  the  eternal 
t^les,    fufpicions,  and    improbabilities  for  which  Paris    has    always   been    fo 
^nious.      One  clearly,  however,    gathers    from  the   complexion    of  conver- 
^tion,  even  on  the  moft  ridiculous  topics,  provided  of  a  public  nature,  how 
*^''>   and  for  what  reafon,  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain  men.     In  every  com-    1 
P^.'^y,  of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau's  talents  \  that  he  is  one  >. 
^^  theTirft"pcns  oF France;  "aiid  the ^^^       orator;  and  yet  that  he  could  not  car-    V 
'"y  from  confidence  fix  votes  on  any  queftion  in  the  ftates.     His  writings,  how- 
^ver^  fpread  in  Paris  and  the  provinces :  he  publirtied  a  journal  of  the  ftates, 
}^^itten  for  a  few  days  with  fuch  force,  and  fuch  feverity,  that  it  was  hlenced 
^y  an  exprefs  edidt  of  government.     This  is  attributed  to  Monf.  Necker,  who 
^^s   treated  in  it  with  fo  little  ceremony,  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  the 
^ick.     The  number  of  fubfcribers  to  the  journal  was  fuch,  that  I  have  heard 
V^     profit,   to  Monf.    Mirabeau,    calculated  at  80,000    liv.    (3,5001.)  a  year. 
*nee  its  fupprcflion,  he  publifties  once  or  twice  a  week  a  fmall  pamphlet,   to 
^IVver  the  fame  purpofe  of  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,  or  rather  obferva- 
^^Hs  on  them,  entitled  i,  2,  3,  &c.  Letire  des  Comte  de  Mirabeau  afes  Cominet^ 
^^'J,  which,  though  violent,  farcaftic,  andlevere,  the  court  has  not  thought 
Proper  to  ftop,  rcfpedting,  I  fuppofe,  its  title.     It  is  a  weak  and  miferable  con- 

Q^  duL% 
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du<a,  to  fihgle  out  any  particular  publication  for  prohibition,  while  the  prefs 

groans  with  innumerable  produdlions,  whofe  tendency  is  abfolutely  to  overturn 

the  prefent  government  ^  to  permit  fuch  pamphlets  to  be  circulated  all  over  the 

kingdom,  even  by  the  ports  and  diligences  in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a 

blindnefs  and  folly,  from  which  there  are  no  efFefts  that  may  not  be^xpefted. 

In  the  evening  to  the  comic  opera ;  Italian  mufic,  Italian  words,  and  Italian 

/      performers;  and  the  applaufe  fo  inceflant  and  rapturous,  that  the  ears  of  the 

\     French  muft  be  changing  apace.    What  could  Jean  Jacques  have  faid,  could  he 

;     have  been  a  witnefs  to  fuch  a  fpeftacle  at  Paris ! 

'^  The  1 8th.  Yefterday  the  commons  decreed  themfelves,  in  confequencc  of 
^y^  the  Abbe  Syeyes's  amended  motion,  the  title  of  Ajfemblei  NationaUi  and  alfo, 
confidering  themfelves  then  in  activity,  the  iilegaiity  of  all  taxes ;  but  granted 
them  during  the  feflion,  declaring  that  they  would,  without  delay,  deliberate 
«on  the  confolidating  of  the  debt;  and  on  the  relief  of  the  mifery  of  the  people. 
Thefe  ftcps  give  great  fpirits  to  the  violent  partizans  of  a  new  conftitution,  but 
amongft  more  fober  minds,  I  fee  evidently  an  apprchenfion,  that  it  will  prove 
a  precipitate  meafure.  It  is  a  violent  ftep,  which  may  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
xrourt,  and  converted  very  much  to  the  peoples  difadvantage.  The  reafoning  of 
Monf.  de  Mirabeau  againft  it  was  forcible  and  juft — Sije  voulois  employer  contre 
Jes  autres  motions  les  armes  dont  on  fe  fert  pour  attaquer  la  mienne^  ne  pourrois-Je 
pas  dire  a  montour :  de  quelque  maniere  que  vous^vous  qualifiez  que  vous  Joyez  les 
reprefentans  connus  &  verifies  de  la  nation y  les  reprifentans  de  z^  millions  d'hommes, 
Jes  reprefentans  de  la  majority  du  peuple^  dujjtez^vous  meme  vous  uppeller  VAfJ'em^ 
blet  Nationally  les  etats  generauxy  empecherez^vous  les  piaffes  privilegiees  de  continuer 
des  ajfemblees  que  fa  majejle  a  reconnues?  Les  empecberez^vous  de  prendre  des  delibe- 
rationes  ?  Les  empecherez^vous  de  pretendre  au  veto  ?  Empecherez-vous  le  Hoi 
de  les  recevoir?  De  les  reconnoitre^  de  leur  continuer  les  memes  titres  qu'il  leur 
cdonnis  jufqua  prefent  ?  Enfin^  empecherez-vous  la  nation  d*appeller  le  clergiy  le 
£lerge^  la  noblefjey  la  noblefje? 

To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  where  I  gave  my  vote  with  the  reft,  who 
jy^  were  unanimous  for  eleding  general  Wafliington  an  honorary  member;  this 
was  a  propofal  of  Monf.  BroufTonet,  in  confequence  of  my  having  affured  him, 
that  the  general  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  had  correfponded  with  me  on  the 
fubjedt.  Abbe  Commcrel  was  prefent ;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  of  his  on  a  new 
projecfl,  the  choux  afauche,  and  a  paper  of  the  feed. 

The  19th.  Accompanied  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  to  dine  with  Monf.  de  Par- 
mcnticr,  at  the  hotel  des  invalids.  A  prefident  of  the  parliament,  a  Monf.  Mailly, 
brother-in-law  to  the  chancellor,  was  there;  Abbe  Commerel,  &c.  &c.  I 
remarked  two  years  ago  that  Monf.  Parmentier  is  one  of  the  beft  of  men,  and 
beyond  all  queftion  underftands  every  circumftance  of  the  boulangerie  better  than 

any 
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any  other  writer,  as  his  produaions  clearly  manifeft.  After  dinner,  to  the 
plains  of  Sablon,  to  fee  the  fociety's  potatoes  and  preparation  for  turnips,  of  which 
I  fhall  only  fay  that  I  wi(h  my  brethern  to  ftick  to  xhtiv  fcientijic  farming,  and 
leave  the  pradlical  to  thofe  who  underftand  it.  What  a  fad  thing  for  philo- 
fophical  hufbandmen  that  God  Almighty  •created  fuch  a  thing  as  couch 
(triticum  repens.) 

The  20th.     News ! — News  ! — Every  one  ftares  at  what  every  one  might  have  ^ 

cxpe<fted.     A  meffage  from  the  King  to  the  prefidents  of  the  three  orders,,  that  he  ) 

Ihould  meet  them  on  Monday ;  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the  hall  for  the 

^eance  royalcj  the  French  guards  were  placed  with  bTyonetTtd^eveht  any  oFSie^^ 

deputies  entering  the  room.     The  circumftances  of  doing  this  ill-judged  adl  of 

violence  have  been  as  ill-advifed  as  the  adt  itfelf.    Monf.  Bailly  received  no  other 

notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Br^z^,  and  the  deputies  met  at 

the  door  of  the  hall,  without  .knowing  that  it  was  fhut.    Thus  the  feeds  of 

'^fguft  were  fown  wantonly  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  which  in  itfelf  was 

equally  impalatable  and  unconftitutional.     The  refolution  taken  on  the  fpot  was 

a  noble  and  firm  one ;  it  was  to  afTemble  inftantly  at  the  Jeu  de  paumcy  and 

there  the  whole  afTembly  took  a  folemn  oath  never  to  be  difTolved  but  by  their 

own  confcnt,  and  confider  themfelves,  and  adl  as  the  national  afTembly,  let  them 

l>c  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them,  and  their  expedations  were 

-fo  little  favourable,  that  expreiTes  were  fent  off  to  Nantes,  intimating  that  the 

^iational  afTembly  might  pofTibly  find  it  necefTary  to  take  refuge  in  fome  diftant 

crity.      This  meffage,  and  placing  guards  at  the  hall  of  the  ftates,  are  the 

^"cfultof  long  and  repeated  councils,  held  in  the  king's  prefence  at  Marly,  where 

i^c  has  been  fhut  up  for  fome  days,  feeing  nobody ;  and  no  perfon  admitted, 

^^^en  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without  jealoufy  and  circumfpedtion.    The 

icing's  brothers  have  no  feat  in  the  council,  but  the  count  d'Artois  inceffantly 

^«cnds  the  refolutions,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,  and  has  long  conferences 

"Vvith  her.    When  this  news  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal  was  in  a  flame, 

^^le  coflFee-houfes,  pamphlet-fhops,  corridores,  and  gardens  were  crouded,— -  i 

•^.larm  and  apprehenfion  fat  in  every  eye, the  reports  that  were  circulated  \ 

^^gcrly,  tending  to  fhew  the  violent  intentions  of  the  court,  as  if  it  was  bent  on  I 

^lic  utter  extirpation  of  the  French  nation,  except  the  party  of  the  Queen,  arc  \ 

.[J^crfeSly  incredible  for  their  grofs  abfurdity :  but  nothing  was  fo  glaringly  ridi-  \ 

^^ulous  but  the  mob  fwallowed  it  with  undifcriminating  faith.   It  was,  however^  \ 

^c^urious  to  remark,  among  people  of  another  defcription  (for  I  was  in  feveral  par-  i 

'tics  after  the  news  arrived),  that  the  balance  of  opinions  was  clearly  that  the  na-  / 

Clonal  afiembly,  as  it  called  itfelf,  had  gone  too  far — had  been  too  precipitate—  / 

^nd  too  violent had  taken  fleps  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  would  not  fupport*.  ; 

i^rom  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  court,  having  fcen  the  tendency  of  their  j 

0^2  late  I 
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late  proceedings,  lliall  purfue  a  firm  and  politic  plan,  the  popular  caufe  will  have 
little  to  boaft. 

The  21  ft.  It  is  impoflible  to  have  any  other  employment  at  fo  critical  a 
moment,  than  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  demanding  news  ;  and  remarking  the 
opinions  and  ideas  moft  current.  The  prefent  moment  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps 
that  which  is  moft  pregnant  with  the  future  deftiny  of  France.  The  ftep  the 
commons  have  taken  of  declaring  themfelves  the  national  aflembly,  independent 
I  of  the  other  orders,  and  of  the  King  himfelf,  precluding  a  diflblution,  is  in  fad: 

\  an  affumption  of  all  the  authority  in  the  kingdom.     They  have  at  one  ftroke 

\  converted  themfelves  into  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  It  needs  not  the 
/  afliftance  of  much  penetration  to  fee  that  if  fuch  a  pretenfion  and  declaration  are 
/  not  done  away.   King,  lords,  and  clergy  are  deprived    of  their  ftiarcs  in  the; 

!  legiflature  of  France.     So  bold,  and  apparently  defperate  a  ftep,  full  in  the  teeth 

of  every  other  intereft  in  the  realm,  equally  deftrud:ive  to  the  royal  authority, 
\  by  parliaments  and  the  army,  can  never  be  allowed.     If  it  is  not  oppofed,  all. 

other  powers  will  lie  in  ruins  around  that  of  the  common.  With  what  anxious 
expectation  muft  one  therefore  wait  to  fee  if  the  crown  will  exert  itfelf  firmly 
on  the  occafion,  with  fuch  an  attention  to  an  improved  fyftem  of  liberty,  as  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  moment !  All  things  confidered,  that  is,  the  charac- 
ters of  thofe  who  are  in  pofleflion  of  power,  no  well  digefted  fyftem  and  fteady 
execution  are  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the  play ;  Madame  Rocquere 
did  the  queen  in  Hamlet;  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  how  that  play  of  Shake- 
fpeare  is  cut  in  pieces.     It  has  however  efFe6t  by  her  admirable  ading. 

The  22d.  To  Verfailles  at  fix  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the  Jeance 
royale.  Breakfafting  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  king  had 
put  off  going  to  the  ftates  till  to-morrow  morning.  A  committee  of  council 
was  held  Jaft  night,  which  fat  till  midnight,  at  which  were  prefent  Monf.  and 
the  count  d' Artois  for  the  firft  time :  an  event  confidered  as  extraordinary,  and 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen.  The^countd' Artois,  the  determined 
enemy  of  Monf.  Necker's  j)lans,  oppofed  his  fyftem,  and^pfevairedloTiave  the 
fcance  put  off  to  give  time  for  a  council  in  the  King's  prefence  to-day.  From 
the  chateau  we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies ;  reports  were  various  where  they 
were  aflembling.  To  the  Recolets^  where  they  had  been,  but  finding  it  incommo- 
dious they  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  we  followed  them,  and  were 
in  time  to  fee  M.  BaiUy  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  King's  letter,  putting  off 
ihefeance  till  to-morrow.     The  fpedacle  of  this  meeting,  was  fingular— -the 

crowd  that  attended  in  and  around  the  church  was  great, and  the  anxiety 

and  fufpenfe  in  every  eye,  with  the  variety  of  expreflion  that  flowed  from 
difl'erent  views  and  diflferent  charadlers,  gave  to  the  countenances  of  all  the  world 
axi  impreflion  I  had  never  witneflTed -before.    The  only  bufinefs  of  importance 

tranfadled. 
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tranfa<5led,  but  which  lafted  till  three  o'clock,  was  receiving  the  oaths  and  the        -v 
iignatures  of  fome  deputies,  who  had  not  taken  them  at  the  "Jeu  depaumc,  and 
the  union  of  three  bifliops  and  150  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,   who  came  to 
Tcrify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  fuch  applaufe,  with  fuch  clapping 
flnd  fliouting,  from  all  prefent,  that  the  church  refounded.     Apparently  the 
Inhabitants  of  Verfailles,  which  having  a  population  of  6o,coo  people  can  afford 
d  pretty  numerous  mob,  are  to  the  laft  perfon  in  the  intereft  of  the  commons ; 
i-cmarkable,  as  this  town   is   abfolutely  fed  by  the  palace,  and  if  the    caufe 
o/"  the  court  is  not  popular  here,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  it  muft  be  in  all 
rixc  reft  of  the  kingdom.     Dine  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  palace,  a 
Ja.rgc  party  of  nobility  and  deputies  of  the  commons,  the  due  d'Orleans,  amongft 
ttiL^m;  the  biihop  of  Rodez,  Abbe  Syeyes,  and  Monf.  Rabaud  St.   Etienne. 
Tn  iiis  was  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  of  the  impreflion  made  on  men  of 
cJm:^crent  ranks  by  great  events.    In  the  ftreets,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
fL».«:h  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  the  importance  of  the  moment  was  written 
ir^      the  phyfiognomy ;  and  all  the  common  forms  and   falutations  of  habitual 
c^iS^ility  loft  in  attention  :  but  amongft  a  clafs  fo  much  higher  as  thofe  I  dined 
'vvrith,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  difference.    There  were  not,  in  thirty  perfons,  five 
i^^    ^hofb  countenances  you  could  guefs  that  any  extraordinary  event  was  going 
fc>:i-ward  :  more  of  the  converfation  was  indifferent  than  I  fhould  have  expeded. 
Jt^^d  it  all  been  fo,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder;  butobferva- 
^>'^>ii8  were  made  of  the  greateft  freedom,  and  fo  received  as  to  mark  that  there 
^^^^8  not  the  leaft  impropriety  in  making  them.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not  one        ' 
•*^3^x^e  expeded  more  energy  of  feeling  and  expreflion,  and  more  attention  in  con-        * 
"^^r-fation  to  the  crifis  that  muft  in  its  nature  fill  every  bofom  ?  Yet  they  ate,  and 
^^■^^jik,  and  fat,  and  walked,  loitered,  and  fmirked  and  fmiled,  and  chatted  with 
*^^teafy  indifference,  that  made  me  ftare  at  their  infipidity.     Perhaps  there  is  a 
"^^x- tain  nonchalance  that  is  natural  to  people  of  fa/hion  from  long  habit,  and 
^^^l>ich  marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  thoufand  afperities  in  the  ex- 
I^^^ffion  of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be  found  on  thepohflied  furface  of  thofe  whofc 
^'^^^^nners  are  fmoothed  by  fociety,  not  worn  by' attrition.    Such  an  obfervation         ; 
^^^^^uld  therefore  in  all  common  cafes  be  unjuft;  but  I  confefs  thejprefent  moment,  ^    ■ 
^l>ich  is  beyond  all  queftion  the  moft  critical  that  France  has  feen  from  tlie  foun- 
'H.^^^Tofthe  nK)ju^        fince  "the  council  was  aflcin^^^ 

^-^^^^iGiigVcondud^^  fuch  as  might  have  accounted  for  a  behaviour  totally 

^<icrent.    The  due  d'Orleans  prefence  might  do  a  little,  but  not  much ;  his  ; 

f^^nner  might  do  more;  for  it  was  not  without  fome  difguft,  that  I  obferved         | 
^nifeveral  times  playing  off  that  fmall  fort  of  wit,  and  flippant  readinefs  to         : 
^^*^tcr,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  part  of  his  character,  or  it  would  not  have  appeared 
*^-day.    From  his  manner,  Jhe  feemed  not  at  all  difpleafed.    The  Abbe  Syeyes 

has         ; 
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has  a  remarkable  phy fiognomy,  a  quick  rolling  eye ;  penetrating  the  ideas  of 
other  people,  but  fo  cautioufly  referved  as  to  guard  his  own.  There  is  as  much 
charafter  in  his  air  and  manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  countenance  of 
Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  whofe  phyfiognomy,  however,  is  far  from  doing 
him  juftice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents.  It  feems  agreed,  that  if,  in  the 
council  the  count  d'Artois  carries  his  point,  Monf.  Necker,  the  count  de  Mont- 
jnorin,  and  Monf.  de  St.  Prieft  will  refign ;  in  which  cafe  Monf.  Neckcr's  re- 
turn to  power,  and  in  triumph,  will  inevitably  happen.     Such  a  turn,  however, 

muft  depend  on  events. Evening.— The  count  d'Artois  plan  accepted;  the 

King  will  declare  it  in  his  fpeech  to-morrow.  Monf.  Necker  demanded  to  re- 
fign, but  was  refufed  by  the  King.  All  is  now  anxiety  to  know  what  the 
plan  is. 

The  23d.    The  important  day  is  over :    in  the  morning  Verfailles  feemed 
filled  with  troops :  the  flreets,  about  ten  o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French 
guards,  and  fome  Swifs  regiments,  &c. :  the  hall  of  the  ftates  was  furroundcd, 
and  ccntinels  fixed  in  all  the  pafTages,  and  at  the  doors  ;  and  none  but  deputies 
admitted.     This  military  preparation  was  ill  judged,  for  it  feemed  admitting 
the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  meafure,  and  the  expe<aatJon, 
perhaps  fear  of  popular  commotions.     They  pronounced,  before  the  King  left 
the  chateau,  that  his  plan  was  adverfe  to  the  people,  from  the  military  parade 
with  which  it  was  ufhered  in.    The  contrary,  however,  proved  to  be  the  faft  5 
the  propofitions  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was  a  good  one ;  much  was 
granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  eflential  points ;  and  as  it  was  granted  before 
they  had  provided  for  thofe  public  neceflities  of  finance,  which  occafioned  the 
flates  being  called  together  ^  and  confequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future  to 
procure  for  the  people   all  that  opportunity  might    prefent,  they  apparently 
ought  to  accept  them,  provided  fome  fecurity  is  given  for  the  future  meetings 
of  the  fiates,  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  infecure ;  but  as  a  little  nego- 
tiation may  eafily  fecure  this,  I  apprehend  the  deputies  will  accept  them  condi- 
tionally :  the  ufe  of  foldiers,  and  fome  imprudcncies  in  the  manner  of  forcing 
the  King's  fyftem,  relative  to  the  interior  conftitution,  and  affembling  of  the 
deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time  to  brood  for  three  days 
paft  in  their  minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  King  with  any 
expreflions  of  applaufe  ;  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  cried  vive  le  Roil 
but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  filent,  took  off  all  effe<ft.    Itleems 
-  they  had  previoufly  determined  to  fubmit  to  no  violence  :  when  the  King  was 
gone,  and  the  clergy  and  nobility  retired,  the  Marquis   de  Brez^  waiting  a 
moment  to  fee  if  they  meant  to  obey  the  King^s  exprefs  orders,  to  retire  alfo  to 
another  chamber  prepared  for  them,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  moved,  addreflfcd 
them,— ikf^(f«rj,  vous  connoijfez  les  intentioni  du  Rot\    A  dead  filcnce  enfued  ; 
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«nd  then  it  was  that  fuperior  talents  bore  the  fway,  that  overpowers  in  critical  ] 

snomcnts  all  other  confiderations.     The  eyes  of  the   whole  affembly  were  i 

turned  on  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  who  inftantly  replied  to  the  Marquis  dc  1 

Ireze — Oui\  Monfieur^  nous  evens  entendre  les  intentions  qu'on  a  fuggireis  au    c^^Vc 
J?w,  G?  vous  qui  ne  faurie%  itre  fon  organe  auprh  des  etats  genirauxy  vous  qui  i 

^dvez  ici  ni  place  y  ni  voix,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vous  n'etes  pas  fait  pour  nous  ra^ 
:^Iler  fon  difcours.    Cependant  pour  eviter  toute  equivoque,  &  tout  de/ai,  je  vous         [ 
^clare  que  Ji  Von  vous  a  charge  de  nous  faire  fortir  d'ici,  vous  devez  demander  des  ^ 

^>rdres  pour  employer  la  force,  car  nous  ne  quitter  on  s  no  s  places  que  par  lapuijfance 
^e  la  baionette.—Ow  which  there  was  a  general  cry  of— TV/  eft  le  vau  delVAJfembleL 
They  then  immediately  paffed  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding  arrets ;  and,  on 
-the  motion  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  a  declaration  that  their  perfons,  indivi- 
-dually  and  collectively,  were  facred;  and  that  all  who  made  any  attempts  againft  ^ 

-^cm  fhould  be  deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country.  ^ 

The  24th*    The  ferment  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception;  10,000  people  have  \ 

Ibeen  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal;  a  full ^tail  df  yefterday's  proceedings 
''Was  brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little  parties,  ^ 

^with  comments,  to  the  people.    To  my  furprife,  the  King's  propofitions  are  re- 
^reivcd  with  univerfal  difguft.     He  faid  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meet-  \ 

^ngofthe  ftates;  he  declared  all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as  pro-  j 

3)erty.     Thefe,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  reprefentation  in  the  provincial 
-^iffemblics,  are  the  articles  that  give  the  greateft  offence.    But,  inftead  of  looking 
^0,  or  hoping  for  further  conceflions  on  thefe  points,  in  order  to  make  them 
«iorc  confonant  to  the  general  wifhes;  the  people  feem,  with  a  fort  of  phrenzy, 
to  reje<5t  all  idea  of  compromife,  and  to  infift  on  the  neceflity  of  the  orders 
Tiniting,  that  full  power  may  confequently  refide  in  the  commons,  to  efFedl  what 
they  call  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they 
^fiix  no  precife  idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform 
x)f  all  abufes.     They  are  alfo  full  of  fufpicions  at  M.  Necker's  offering  to 
xefign,  to  which  circumftance  they  feem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  efTen- 
tial  points.     It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many  converfations  and  harangues  I  have 
been  witnefs  to,  that  the  con  flan  t  meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  are  car- 
ried to  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  and  fury  of  liberty,  that  is  fcarcely  credible,         ; 
united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  have  been  hourly 
appearing  fince  the  affembly  of  the  flates,  have  fo  heated  the  peoples  expefta- 
tions,  and  given  them  the  idea  of  fuch  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or  \ 

court  could  do,  would  now  fatisfy  them ;  confequently  it  would  be  idlenefs  itfelf  \ 

to  make  conceflions  that  are  not  fleadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be  obferved  by 
the  King,  but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  good  order  at  the  fame  time 
reflored.     But  the  flumbling-block  to  this  and  every  plan  that  can  be  dcvifed, 
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as  the  people  know  and  declare  in  every  corner,  is  the  fituation  of  the  findnCe^, 
which  cannot  poflibly  be  reftored  but  by  liberal  grants  of  the  ftates  on  one 
hand,  or  by  a  bankruptcy  on  the  other.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  point  has 
been  warmly  debated  in  the  council :  Monf.  Necker  has  proved  to  them,  that 
a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  they  break  with  the  ftates  before  the  finances  arc 
reftored;  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  taking  fuch  a  ftep,  which  nominifter 
would  at  prefent  dare  to  venture  on,  has  been  the  great  difficulty  that  oppofed 
itfelf  to  the  projedls  of  the  Queen  and  the  count  d'Artois.  The  meafure  they 
have  taken  is  a  middle  one,  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  a  party  among  the 
people,  and  render  the  deputies  unpopular  enough  to  get  rid  of  them:  an 
expedation,  however,  in  which  they  will  infallibly  be  miftaken.  If,  on  the 
fide  of  the  people  it  is  urged,  that  the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new 
fyftem  neceflfary,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  firmeft  meafures  that  the  people 
can  be  put  in  pofl^eflion  of  the  blefllngs  of  a  free  government ;  it  is  to  be  replied, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  perfonal  charadler  of  the  King  is  a  juft  foun- 
dation for  relying  that  no  meafures  of  adual  violence  can  be  ferioufiy  feared: 
that  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  under  any  pofllble  regimen,  whether  of  faith  or 
bankruptcy,  muft  fecure  their  exiftence,  at  leaft  for  time  fufficient  to  fecure  by 
negociation,  what  may  be  hazarded  by  violence :  that  by  driving  things  to  ex- 
tremities, they  rifque  an  union  between  all  the  other  ordeVs  of  the  ftate,  with  the 
parliaments,  army,  and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who  muft  difapprove 
of  all  extremities ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  poflibility  of  involving  the 
kingdom  in  a  civil  wai^jiowJo_femiliar^  of,  that  it  is  upon  thg  lips  of 

all  the  world7~weliviiIFconfefs,  that  the  commons,  if  tKey^fteadiljTreTuIewhat 
is"^  now  held  out  to  them,  put  immenfe  and  certain  benefits  to  the  chance  of  for- 
tune, to  that  hazard  which  may  make  pofterity  curfe,  inftead  of  blefs,  their  me- 
mories as  real  patriots,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  happinefs  of  their 
country.  Such  an  inceflant  buz  of  politics  has  been  in  my  ears  for  fome  days 
paft,  that  I  went  ta  night  to  the  Italian  opera,  for  relaxation.  Nothing  could 
be  better  calculated  for  that  effedt,  than  the  piece  performed.  La  Villanella  Ra^ 
pitdy  by  Bianchi,  a  delicious  compofition.  Can  it.be  believed,  that  this  people, 
who  fo  lately  valued  nothing  at  an  opera  but  the  dances,  and  could  hear  no- 
thing but  a  fquall, — now  attend  with  feeling  to  Italian  melodies,  applaud  with 
tafte  and  rapture,  and  this  without  the  meretricious  aid  of  a  fingle  dance  !  The 
mufic  of  this  piece  is  charming,  elegantly  playful,  airy,  and  pleafing,  with  a 
duet,  between  Signora  Mandini  and  Vigagnoni,  of  the  firft  luftre.  The  former 
is  a  moft  fafcinating  finger, — her  voice  nothing,  but  her  grace,  expreflion,  foul, 
all  ftrung  to  exquifite  fenfibility. 

The  25th.     The  criticifms  that  are  made  on  Monf.  Necker's  condud:,  even 
by  his  friends,  if  above  the  level  of  the  people,  are  fevere.     It  is  pofitively  af- 

ferted. 
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to  have  a  new  battle  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the  fcheme  was  only  opened, 
and  not  perfifted  m  :— this  is  the  report,  and  apparently  authentic  :  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  that  ftep  had  better,  on  a  thoufand  reafons,  not  have  been  taken  at  all, 
for  all  vigour  and  efFedt  of  government  will  be  loft,  and  the  people  be  more  af- 
fuming  than  ever.  Yefterday  at  Verfailles,  the  mob  was  violent^ — they  in- 
fulted,  and  even  attacked  all  the  clergy  and  nobility  that  are  known  to  be  ftre- 
nuous  for  preferving  the  feparation  of  orders.  The  Bifhop  of  Beauvais  had  a  ftonc 
on  his  head,  that  almoft  ftruck  him  down  *.  The  archbifliop  of  Paris  had  all 
his  windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings  ;  and  the  cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  hifled  and  hooted.  The  confufion  is  fo  great,  that  the  court 
have  only  the  troops  to  depend  on  i  and  it  is  now  faid  confidently,  that  if  an  or- 
der is  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they  will  refufe  obedi* 
€nce  :  this  aftonifties  all,  except  thofe  who  know  how  they  have  been  difgufted 
by  the  treatment,  condudl,  and  manoeuvres  of  the  due  de  Chatelet,  their  co- 
lonel :  fo  wretchedly  have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  every  particular,  been 
managed ;  fb  miferable  its  choice  of  the  men  in  offices,  even  fuch  as  are  the 
moft  intimately  conneded  with  its  fafety,  and  even  exiftence.  What  a  leflbn 
to  princes,  how  they  allow  intriguing  courtiers,  women,  and  fools,  to  interfere, 
or  affume  the  power  that' can  be  lodged,  with  fafety,  only  in  the  hands  of  ability 
and  experience.  It  is  afferted  exprefsly,  that  thefe  mobs  have  been  excited 
and  infligated  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  fome  of  them  paid  by  the 
due  d'Orleans.  The  diftradion  of  the  miniftry  is  extreme. — At  night  to  the 
theatre  Frattfoije ;  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  and  the  Maifon  de  Moliere. 

The  26th.  Every  hour  that  palTes  feems  to  give  the  people  frefh  fpirit :  the 
meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more  af- 
fured ;  and  in  the  aflcmbly  of  eledtors,  at  Paris,  for  fending  a  deputation  to 
the  National  Affembly,  the  language  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
was  nothing  lefs  than  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  the  eflablifhment 
of  a  free  conflitution  :  what  they  mean  by  a  free  conftitution,  is  eafily  under- 
ftood-— ^  republic ;  for  the  dodlrihe  of  the  times  runs  every  day  more  arid  more 
to  thai  point ;  yet  they  profefs,  that  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too; 
or,  at  leafl,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  king.  In  the  flreets  one  is  ftunned  by 
the  hawkers  of  feditious  pamphlets,  and  defcriptions  of  pretended  events,  that 
all  tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The  fupinenefs, 
and  even  flupidity  of  the  court,  is  without  example :  the  moment  demands 
the  greateft  decifion,— and  yefterday,  while  it  was  adlually  a  qucflion,  whether 

♦  If  they  had  knoclced  him  on  the  head,  he  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  much  pity.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  foqety  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  where  common  farmers  were  admitted  to  dine 
with  people  of  the  firft  rank,  this  proud  fool  made  difficulties  of  fitting  down  in  fuch  company, 

he 
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/       not  be  driven :  that  they  were  nearly  ftarving,  and  confequently  ready  to  liften 
to  any  fuggeftions,  and  on  the  gut  vive  for  all  forts  of  mifchief :  that  Paris  and 

\      Verfaillcs  would  inevitably  be  burnt;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifery 

and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyftem  announced  in  thcjeance 

/     roya/e.    His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party,  who  had  for  fome  days 

/  .guided  him  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  Aep,  which  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  flop,  or  what  to  refufe ;  or  ra- 
ther he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his  fituation 
A/^  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  a  ipeftator,  without  power,  of  the  effective 
refolutions  of  a  long  parliament.  The  joy  this  flep  occafioned  was  infinite ;  the 
afifembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  all  hurried  to  the  chateau.  Five  le  Rot 
might  have  been  heard  at  Marly:  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony, 

,        and  were  received  with  the  loudeft  fhouts  of  applaufe ;  the  leaders,  who  govern- 
ed thefe  motions,  knew  the  value  of  die  conceffion  much  better  than  thofe  who 
made  it.    I  have  to-day  had  converfation  with  many  perfons  on  this  bufinefs ; 
and,  to  my  amazement,  there  is  an  idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility, 
that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for 
making  the  conftitution^  which  is  a  new  term  they  have  adopted ;  and  which 
they  ufe  as  if  a  conftitution  was  a  pudding  to  be  made  by  a  receipt.    In  vain 
I  have  alked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  hereafter,  if  the  com- 
mons infift  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands  ?    And  in  vain  I  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by   the  leaders  of  that  aflembly,  in 
which  they  hold  the  EngUfh  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not 
power  enough,  owing  to  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.    The  event 
now  appears  fo  clear,  as  not  to  be  difficult  to  predift:  all  real  power  will  be 
henceforward  in  the  commons,  having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exer-  - 
cife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  unable  to  ufe  it  temperately ;  the  court  can- 
not  fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them;  the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments, 
and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  all  in  danger  of  annihilation,  unite 
in  their  mutual  defence ;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time,  they  will  find 
the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  muft  be  the  refult.     I  have  more  than 
X)nce  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it  *.    At 
/         all  events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 

•  I  may  remark  at  prefent,  long  after  this  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftakcn  in 
my  prediftion,  yet,  on  a  revifion,  I  think  I  was  right  in  it,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of  events 
would  have  produced  fuch  a  civil  war,  to  which  every  thing  tended,  from  the  moment  the  commons 
rejeaed  the  King's  propofitions  of  the  Jeance  royaUy  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  that  they 
ought,  with  qualifications,  to  have  accepted.  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thought 
of  ds  of  myfclf  being  made  King  of  France. 

the 
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«iot  be  driven :  that  they  were  nearly  ftarving,  and  confequently  ready  to  Men   • 
to  any  fuggeftions,  and  on  the  qui  vive  for  all  forts  of  mifchief :  that  Paris  and 
Verfailles  would  inevitably  be  burnt;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifery 
)     and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyftem  announced  in  xhtfeance  ^ 
I     roya/e.    His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party,  who  had  for  fome  days 
guided  him  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  ftep,  which  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  flop,  or  what  to  refufe;  or  ra- 
ther he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his  fituation 
will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  L  a  fpeftator,  without  power,  of  the  cflfe<aivc 
refolutions  of  a  long  parliament-    The  joy  this  ftep  occafioned  was  infinite ;  the 
affcmbly,  uniting   with  the  people,  all  hurried  to  the  chateau-      Five  le  Rot 
might  have  been  heard  at  Marly:  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony, 
and  were  received  with  the  loudeft  fhouts  of  applaufc ;  the  leaders,  who  govern- 
1        ed  thefe  motions,  knew  the  value  of  die  conceffion  much  better  than  thofc  who 
\       made  it.    I  have  to-day  had  converfation  with  many  pcrfons  on  this  bufincfs ; 
\      and,  to  my  amazement,  there  is  an  idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility, 
1      that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for 
■       making  the  confiitution^  which  is  a  new  term  they  have  adopted ;  and  which 
/      they  ufe  as  if  a  conftitution  was  a  pudding  to  be  made  by  a  receipt-    In  vain 
I  have  afked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  hereafter,  if  the  com- 
mons infift  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands  ?    And  in  vain  I  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by   the  leaders  of  that  afTembly,  in 
which  they  hold  the  Englifli  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not 
power  enough,  owing  to  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.    The  event 
now  appears  fo  clear,  as  not  to  be  difficult  to  predift :  all  real  power  will  be 
henceforward  in  the  commons,  having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  excr-  - 
cife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  unable  to  ufe  it  temperately ;  the  court  can- 
not fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them;  the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments, 
and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  all  in  danger  of  annihilation,  unite 
in  their  mutual  defence ;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time,  they  will  find 
the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  muft  be  the  refult.     I  have  more  than 
X)nce  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it  *.     At 
/         all  events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 

*  I  may  remark  at  prefent,  long  after  this  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftaken  in 
my  prediftion,  yet,  on  a  revifion,  I  think  I  was  right  in  it,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of  events 
would  have  produced  fuch  a  civil  war,  to  which  every  thing  tended,  from  the  moment  the  commons 
rejeAed  the  King's  proportions  of  the  feance  royaU^  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  that  they 
ought,  with  qualifications,  to  have  accepted.  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thought 
of  jis  of  myfelf  being  made  King  of  France. 

the 
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''^^rld,  whatever  be  his  country,  religion,  or  purfuit.     I  will  not  allow  myfelf  to 


,^licvc  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  can  ever  fo  far  forget 

^^ir  duty  to  the  French  nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own  fame,  as  to  fufFer 

^'^;^  inordinate  and  impradlicable  views,— any  vifionary  or  theoretic  fyftems,— 

^^  frivolous  ideas  of  fpeculative  perfedlion ;  much  lefs  any  ambitious  private 

^^ws,  to  impede  their  progrefs,  or  turn  afide  their  exertions,  from  that  fecurity 

^^  Viich  is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard  of  public  commotion 

?J^  fd  civil  war,  the  invaluable  bleflings  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.     I 

^^^i  11  not  conceive  it  poflible,  that  men  who  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grafp, 

"ill  place  the  rich  inheritance  on  the  caft  of  a  die,  and,  lofing  the  venture,  be 

^rnncd  among  the  word  and  moft  profligate  adventurers  that  ever  difgraced 

humanity. 
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the  conduft  of  the  court  feems  to  be  fo  weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  can 
happen  that  will  not  clearly  date  from  the  prefent  moment.  Vigour  and  abili- 
ties would  have  turned  every  thing  on  the  fide  of  the  court ;  for  the  great  mafs 
of  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  the  higher  clergy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army, 
were  with  the  crown ;  but  this  defertion  cf  the  condu(S,  that  was  neccflary  to 
fccurc  its  power,  at  a  moment  fo  critical,  muft  lead  to  all  forts  of  pretenfions. 
At  night  the  fire-works,  and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and  noife,  at  the  Palais 
Royal  increafed ;  the  expencc  muft  be  enormous ;  and  yet  nobody  knows  with 
certainty  from  whence  it  arifes:  (hops  there  are,  however,  that  for  12 fous^  give  as 
many  fquibs  and  ferpents  as  would  coft  five  livres.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  due  d'Orlcai^^^^^  :  the  people  are  thus  kepMK^'a"coHti^^ 

xncnt,  are  for  ever  afl!embled,  and  ready  to  be  in  the  laft  degree  of  commotion  / 

^w-hencver  called  on  by  the  men  they  have  confidence  in.  Lately  a  company  of 
Swifs  would  have  crufhed  all  this ;  a  regiment  would  do  it  now  if  led  with  firm- 
nefs  5  but,  let  it  laft  a  fortnight  longer,  and  an  army  will  be  wanting. — At  the 
play,  Mademoifelle  Conta,  in  the  Mifanthrope  of  Moliere,  charmed  me.  She  is 
truly  a  great  adlrefs ;  eafe,  grace,  perfon,  beauty,  wit,  and  foul.  Moladid  the 
n:iifanthrope,  admirably.     I  will  not  take  leave  of  the  theatre  Francois  without  .^r^TTt, 

once  more  giving  it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever  feen.     I  fliall  leave  Paris, 
liowever,  truly  rejoiced  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  it  undoubt- 
edly in  their  power  fo  to  improve  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  as  to  render 
^11  great  abufes  in  future,  if  not  impofllble,  at  leaft  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
^onfcquently  will  eftablifli  to  all  ufcful  purpofes  an  undoubted  political  liberty  ; 
^^d  if  they  efFedl  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  have  a  thoufand 
opportunities  to  fecure  to  their  fellow-fubjedls  the  invaluable  bleffing  of  civil 
z^^^rty  alfo.    The  ftate  of  the  finances  is  fuch,  that  the  government  may  eafily 
5^^  kept  virtually  dependent  on  the  ftates,  and  their  periodical  exiftence  abfo- 
^*cly  fccurcd.     Such  benefits  will  confer  happinefs  on  25  millions  of  people;  a 
"^^  tie  and  animating  idea,  that  ought  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the 
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aifembled  on  the  old  plan^  and  that  great  innovations  mud  accordingly  be 
made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  conftitution  of  England  for  their  model ; 
in  the  mode  of  aflembling,  they  (hould  have  thrown  the  clergy  and  nobles  into 
one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  King,  when  prefent.     The  commons  (hould 
have  aflemblcd  in  another,  and  each  chamber  have,  as  in  England,  verified  their 
powers  only  to  themfelves.      And  when  the  King  held  a  feance   royale,  the 
commons  fhould  have  been   fent  for  to   the  bar  of  the   lords,  where   feats 
fhould  have  been  provided;  and  the  King,  in  the  edidt  that  conflituted  the 
flates,  (hould  have  copied  from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  pro- 
ceeding to  prevent  thofe  preliminary  difcuflions,  which  in   France  loft  two 
/      months,  and  gave  time  for  heated  imaginations  to  work  upon  the  people  too 
(       much.     By  taking  fuch  fteps,  fecurity  would  have  been  had,  that  if  changes  or 
events  unforefeen  arofe,  they  would  at  leaft  be  met  with  in  no  fuch  dangerous 
channel  as  another  form  and  order  of  arrangement  would  permit.— 15  miles. 
/     The  30th.    My  friend's  chateau  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  much  better  built 
.  -->*.     \  than  was  common  in  England  in  the  fame  period,  200  years  ago ;  I  believe, 
^    (  however,  that  this  fuperiority  was  univerfal  in  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They  were, 
'     )  I  apprehend,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us  in  towns,  houfes,  ftrects, 
i     vroads,  and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing.     We  have  fince,  thanks  to  liberty^  con- 
trived to  turn  the  tables  on  them.     Like  all  the  chateaus  I  have  fcen  in  France, 
it  ftands  clofe  to  the  town,  indeed  joining  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  h2s:k  fronts  by 
fome  very  judicious  plantations,  has  entirely  the  air  of  the  country,  without  the 
fight  of  any  buildings.      There  the  prefent   marquis  has  formed  an  Engli(h 
lawn,  with  fome  agreeable  winding  walks  of  gravel,  and  other  decorations,  to 
fkirt  it.     In  this  lawn  they  are  making  hay ;  and  I  have  had  the  marquis,  Monf. 
TAbb^,  and  fome  others  on  the  fiack  to  ihew  them  how  to  make  and  tread  it : 
fuch  hot  politicians ! — it  is  well  they  did  not  fet  the  (lack  on  fire.     Nangis  is 
near  enough  to  Paris  for  the  people  to  be  politicians;  the  perruquier  that  drefiled 
me  this  morning  tells  me,  that  every  body  is  determined  to  pay  no  taxes,  fhould 
the  National  Aflembly  fo  ordain.     But  the  foldiers  will  have  fomething  to  fay. 
No,  Sir,  never :— be  afTured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  foldiers  will  never  fire 
on  the  people :  but,  if  they  (hould,  it  is  better  to  be  (hot  than  ftarved.     He 
gave  me  a  frightful  account  of  the  mifery  of  the  people ;  whole  families  in  the 
'utmoft  diftreft  •  thofe  that  work  have  a  pay  rhfufficient  to  feed  them— and  many 
that  find  it  difficult  to  get  work  at  all.     I  enquired  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  con- 
cerning this,  and  found  it  true.     By  order  of  the  magiftrates  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  bu(hels  of  wheat  at  a  market,  to  prevent  mono- 
polizing.    It  is  clear  to  common  fenfe,  that  all  fuch  regulations  have  a  dirc<a 
tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,   but  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon  with  people  whofe  ideas 
are  immovcably  fixed.     Being  here  on  a  market-day,  I  attended,  and  faw  the 
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wheat  fold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  before 
the  market-crofs  to  prevent  violence.      The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers, 
averting  the  prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of  wheat, 
and  proceeding  from  words  to  fcuffling,  raife  a  riot,  and  then  run  away  with 
bread  and  wheat  for  nothing :  this  has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other 
markets ;  the  confequence  was,  that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would  fupply 
them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  ftarving,  and,  when  they  did  come,  prices 
undel-fuch  circumftances  muft  neceflarily  rife  enormoufly,  which  aggravated 
the  mifchief,  till  troops  became  really  neceflary  to  give  fecurity  to  thofe  who 
fupplied  the  markets.    I  have  been  fifting  Madame  de  Guerchy  on  the  expences^ 
of  living;  our  friend  Monf.  I'Abbe  joined  the  converfation,  and  I  coUedl  from 
it,  that  to  live  in  a  chateau  like  this,  with  fix  men-fervants,  five  maids,  eight 
horfes,  a  garden,  and  a  regular  table,  with  company,  but  never  to  go  to  Paris, 
might  be  done  for  1000  louis  a  year.    It  would  in  England  coft  2000 ;  the 
mode  of  living  (not  the  price  of  things)  is  therefore  cent,  per  cent,  different.— 
There  arc  gentlemen   (noblefle)  that  live  in  this  country  on  6  or  8000  liv. 
(262I.  to  350I.),  that  keep  two  men,  two  maids,  three  horfes,  and  a  cabriolet; 
there  are  the  fame  in  England,  but  they  are  fools.    Among  the  neighbours  that 
vifited  Nangis  was  Monf.  Frudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his  new  and  pretty 
wife,  to  return  the  firft  vifit  of  ceremony  :  he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny, 
and  an  cftate  of  4000  louis  a  year.    This  lady  was  Mademoifelle  de  Cour  Breton, 
niece  to  Madame  Calonne ;  (he  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  fon  of  Monf. 
Lamoignon,  but  much  againft  her  inclinations ;  finding  that  common  refufals 
had  no  avail,  fhe  determined  on  a  very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to 
church,  in  obedience  to  her  fatlier's  orders,  and  give  a  folemn  no  inftead  of  a 
yea.    She  was  afterwards  at   Dijon,  and  never  ftirred  but  fhe  was  received  with 
huzzas  and  acclamations  by  the  people  for  refufing  to  be  allied  with  la  Cour 
Plenicrc;  and  her  firmnefs  was  every  where  fpoken  of  much  to  her  advantage. 
Monf«  la  Luzerne  was  with  them,  nephew  to  the  French  ambafl!ador  at  Lon- 
don, who,  in  fome  broken  Englifh,  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned  to  box 
of  Mendoza.     No  one  can  fay  that  he  has  travelled  without  making  acquifitions. 
Has  the  due  d'Orleans  learned  to  box  alfo  ?  The  news  from  Paris  is  bad :  the 
commotions  increafe  greatly :  and  fuch  an  alarm  has  fpread,  that  the  Queen  has 
called  the  marechal  de  Broglio  to  the  King's  clofet ;  he  has  had  feveral  confe* 
fences  :  the  report  is,  that  an  army  will  be  coUefted  under  him.    It  may  be  now 
neceflary ;  but  woeful  management  to  have  made  it  fo. 

July  2.  To  Meaux.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  was  fo  kind  as  to  accomany  me  to 
Columiers ;  I  had  a  letter  to  Monf.  Anvce  Dumee.  Pafs  Rofoy  to  Maupertius, 
through  a  country  chearfully  diverfified  by  woods,  and  fcattered  with  villages ; 
and  fingle  farms  fpread  every  where  as  about  Nangis.  Maupertius  feems  to  have 
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been  the  creation  of  the  marquis  de  Montefquieu,  who  has^  here  a  very  fine 
chateau  of  his  own  building  ;  an  extenfive  Enghfli  garden,  made  by  the  count 
\  d'Artois'  gardener,  with  the  town,  has  all  been  of  his  own  forming-  I  viewed 
the  garden  with  pleafure ;  a  proper  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  good  command 
of  a  ftream,  and  many  fine  fprings  which  rife  in  the  grounds  -,  they  are  well 
conduced,  and  the  whole  executed  with  tafte.  In  the  kitchen- garden,  which 
is  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  one  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  applied  to  excellent  ufe: 
it  is  made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a  paved  bed,  forming 
numerous  bafons  for  watering  the  garden,  and  might,  with  little  trouble,'  be 
conducted  alternately  to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.  This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to 
all  thofe  who  form  gardens  on  the  fides  of  hills  j  for  watering  with  pots  and 
pails  is  a  miferable,  as  well  as  expenfive  fucceda'neum  to  this  infinitely  more 
ejfFedive  method-  There  is  but  one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  is  its  being 
placed  near  the  houfe,  where  there  fliould  be  nothing  but  lawn  and  fcattercd 
trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau.  The  road  might  be  hidden  by  a  judi- 
cious ufe  of  planting.  The  road  to  Columiers  is  admirably  formed  of  broken 
ftone,  like  gravel,  by  the  marquis  of  Montefquieu,  partly  at  his  own  expenfc. 
Before  I  finifli  with  this  nobleman,  let  me  obfervc,  that  he  is -commonly  eftecm- 
cd  the  fecond  family  in  France,  and  by  fome  who  admit  his  pretenfions,  even  the 
firft;  he  claims  from  the  houfe  of  Armagnac,  which  was  undoubtedly  from 
Charlemagne  :  the  prefent  King  of  France,  when  he  figned  fome  paper  relative 
to  this  femily,  that  feemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked,  that  it 
was  declaring  one  of  his  fubjedls  to  be  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf.  But 
the  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  of  which  family  are  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg  and 
iLaval,  and  the  prince  of  Robec,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  firft.  Monf.  dc 
Montefquieu  is  a  deputy  in  the  ftates,  one  of  the  quarante  in  the  French  academy, 
having  written  feveral  pieces :  he  is  alfo  chief  niinifter  to  Monfieur,  the  King's 
brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  liv.  a  year  (4,3751.)  Dine  with  Monf. 
and  Madame  Dumee ;  converfation  here,  as  in  every  other  town  of  the  country, 
feems  more  occupied  by  the  dearnefs  of  wheat  than  on  any  other  circumftance ; 
yeifterday  was  market-day,  and  a  riot  cnfued  of  the  populace,  in  fpite  of  the 
i  troops,  that  were  drawn  up  as  ufual  to  proteft  the  corn :  it  rifes  to  46  liv.  (2I.  3d.) 
\  the  feptier,  or  half-quarter,— and  fome  is  fold  yet  higher.  To  Meaux. — 32  tnttes. 
The  3d.  Meaux  was  by  no  means  in  my  diredt  road;  but  itsdiftriA, 
^^iBrie,  is  fo  highly  celebrated  for  fertility,  that  it  was  an  objedl  not  toCnJItT 
was  provided  with  letters  for  M.  Bernier",  a  confiderable  farmer,  at  Chaucaunin> 
near  Meaux ;  and  for  M.  Gibert,  of  Neiif  Moutier,  a  confiderable  cultivator, 
whofe  father  and  himfelf  had  between  them  made  a  fortune  by  agriculture. 
The  former  gentleman  was  not  at  home ;  by  the  latter  I  was  received  wMi 
great  hoipitaiity ;  and  I  found  in  him  the  ilrongeft  defire  to  give  me  every  in- 
formation 
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nine  leagues  off  on  bufinefs.  Is  Madame  Le  Blanc  at  home  ?  No^  /he  is  at 
Dormans.  My  complaining  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
very  pretty  young  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc.  Her  mama 
would  return  to  dinner  ^  her  papa  at  night ;  andy  if  I  wijhed  to  fee  him,  I  bad  better 
flay.  When  perfuafion  takes  fo  plcafmg  a  form,  it  is  not  eafy  to  relift  it.  There 
isamanner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abfolutely  indifferent  or 
that  interefts.  The  unaffcdled  good  humour  and  fimplfcity  of  Mademoifelle  Lc 
Blanc  entertained  me  till  the  return  ^f  her  mama,  and  made  me  fay  to  myfclf, 
you  will  make  a  ^ood  farmer  s  wife.  Madame  Le  Blanc,  when  (he  returned,  con- 
firmed the  native  hofpilality  of  her  daughter;  afTured  me,  that  her  hufband 
would  be  at  home  early  in  the  morning,  as  (he  muft  difpatch  a  meffenger  to 
him  on  other  bufinefs.  In  the  evening  we  fuppcd  with  Monf.  B,  in  the  fame 
village,  who  married  Madame  Le  Blanc's  niece ;  to  pafs  Mareuil,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fmall  hamlet  of  inconfiderable  farmers,  with  the  houfes  of  their 
labourers;  and  the  fentiment  that  would  arife  in  moft  bofoms,  would  be  that  of 
pidturing  the  bani(hment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in  it.  Who  would  think 
that  there  fhould  be  two  gentlemen's  families  in  it ;  and  that  in  one  I  (hould 
find  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc  finging  to  her  fyftrum,  and  in  the  other  Madame 
B.  young  and  handfome,  performing  on  an  excellent  Englifh  piano  forte  ?  Com- 
pared notes  of  the  expences  of  living  in  Champagne  and  Suffolk ;— agreed,  that 
100  louis  d'or  a  year  in  Champagne,  were  as  good  an  income  as  180  in  Eng- 
land, which  I  believe  true.  On  his  return,  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  in  the  moft  oblig- 
ing manner,  fatisfied  all  my  enquiries,  and  gave  me  letters  to  the  moft  celebrated 
wine  diftrids. 

The  7th.  To  Epernay,  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Pare- 
tilaine,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  merchants,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
enter,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  into  a  minute  difquifition  of  the  produce  and 
pro(it  of  the  fine  vineyards.  The  hotel  de  Rohan  here  is  a  very  good  inn,  where 
I  folaced  my felf  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  moujfeux,  for  /pf.  and  drank 
profperity  to  true  liberty  in  France.— 12  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Ay,  a  village  not  far  out  of  the  road  to  Rheims,  very  famous 
for  its  wines.  I  had  a  letter  for  Monf  Lafnier,  whft  has  60,000  bottles  in  his 
cellar,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  Monf.  Dorfe  has  from  30  to 
40,000.  All  through  this  country  the  crop  promifes  miferably,  not  owing  to 
the  great  froft,  but  the  cold  weather  of  laft  week. 

To  Rheims,  through  a  foreft  of  five  miles,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which 
feparates  the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay  from  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  The 
firft  view  of  that  city  from  this  hill,  juft  before  the  defcent,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  four  miles,  is  magnificent.  The  cathedral  makes  a  great  figure,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Remy  terminates  the  town  proudly.     Many  times  I  have  had 
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iuch  a  view  of^towns  xn^France^^bm  enter  t][ieau,aU_I§  .a  clu  

xiarroWj  crooked^  dark,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Rheims  it  is  very  different :  the 
itreets  are  almoft  all  broad,  Itrait,  and^well  built,  equal  in  that  refpcdt  to  any 
I  have  fcen ;  and  the  inn,  the  JboU/  de  Moulinety  is  fo  large  and  well-ferved  as 
not  to  check  the  emotions  raifed  by  agreeable  objedls,  by  giving  an  impulfe  to 
contrary  vibrations  in  the  bofom  of  the  traveller,  which  at  inns  in  France  is 
too  often  the  cafe.  At  dinner  they  gave  me  alfo  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  I 
iuppofe  fixed  air  is  good  for  the  rheumatifm ;  I  had  fome  writhes  of  it  before  I  ^^.^^ 

entered  Champagne,  but  the  vin  moujfeux  has  abfolutely  banifticd  it.  I  had  ^^^  ^ 
letters  for  Monf.  Cadot  L'aine,  a  confiderable  manufadlurer,  and  the  pofTeflbr 
of  a  large  vineyard,  which  he  cultivates  himfelf ;  he  was  therefore  a  double 
£und  to  me.  He  received  me  very  politely,  anfwered  my  enquiries,  and  (hewed 
me  his  fabric.  The  cathedral  is  large,  but  does  not  ftrike  me  like  that  of 
Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted  windows.  They  ihewedji<ejhe_ 
ipot  where  the  kijigs  are  cro  You  enter  and  quit  Rheims  through  fuperb 

'^  andelcgant  iron  gates :  in  fuch  public  decorations,  promenades,  &c.  French 
towns  are  much  beyond  Englifli  ones.  Stopped  at  Sillery,  to  view  the  wine 
prefs  of  the  marquis  de  Sillery ;  he  is  the  greateft  wine-farmer  in  all  Cham- 
pagne, having  in  his  own  hands  180  arpents.  Till  I  got  to  Sillery,  I  knew  not 
that  it  belonged  to  the  huflband  of  Madame  de  Genlis ;  but  I  determined,  on 
liearing  that  it  did,  to  pluck  lip  impudence  enough  to  introduce  myfelf  to  the 
xnarquis,  (hould  he  be  at  home :  I  did  not  like  to  pafs  the  door  of  Madame  dc 
<jcnlis  without  feeing  her :  her  writings  are  too  celebrated.  La  Petite  Loge^ 
^where  I  llept,  is  bad  enough  of  all  confcience,  but  fuch  a  reflexion  would  have 
^nade  it  ten  times  worfe :  the  abfence,  however,  of  both  Monf.  and  Madame 

<iuieted  both  my  wifhes  and  anxieties.     He  is  in  the  ftates. 28  miles. 

The  9th.   To  Chalons,  through  a  poor  country  and  poor  crops.    M.  de  Brouf- 

^onet  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Sabbatier,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of 

jfciences,  but  he  was  abfent.    A  regiment  paffing  to  Paris,  an  officer  at  the         ' 

Jnn  addreffed  me  in  Englifli . — He  had  learned,  he  faid,  in  America,  damme ! — 

He  had  taken  lord  Cornwallis,  damme !— Marechal  Broglio  was  appointed  to 

<:ommand  an  army  of  50,000  men  near  Paris — it  was  necefTary— the  tiers  et at 

were  running  mad — and  wanted  fome  wholefome  corredlion  ; they  want  to 

eftablifli  a  republic— abfurd!  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  you  fight  for  in  America? 
To  eftablifli  a  republic.  What  was  fo  good  for  the  Americans,  is  it  fo  bad  for 
the  French  ?  Aye,  damme !  that  is  the  way  the  Englifli  want  to  be  revenged. 
It  is,  to  be  fure,  no  bad  opportunity.  Can  the  Englifli  follow  a  better  example? 
He  then  made  many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  &id  upon  it  in  Eng- 
land :  and  I  may  remark,  that  almoft  every  perfon  I  meet  with  has  the  faoie 
idea— Ti^^  Englijh  muji  be  verp  well  contented  at  our  confujion.  They  feel  pretty 
pointedly  what  they  deferve.— ^12{  miles. 

The 
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The  ibth.  To  Ove.  Pafs  Courtifleau,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  great  church; 
and  though  a  good  ftream,  not  an  idea  of  irrigation.  Roofs  of  houiles  aknoft 
flat,  with  projefting  eaves,  refembling  thofe  from  Pau  to  Bayonne.  At  St. 
Menehoud  a  dreadful  tempeft,  after  a  burning  day,  with  fuch  a  fall  of  rain, 
that  I  could  hardly  get  to  Monf.  TAbbe  Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter. 
,  When  I  found  him,  the  inceflfant  flafhes  of  lightning  would  allow  me  no  coa- 
vcrfation ;  for  all  the  females  of  the  houfe  came  into  the  room  for  the  Abba's 
protedlion  I  fuppofe^  fo  I  took  leave.  The  vin  de  Champagne^  which  is  40/  at 
Rheims,  is  3  liv.  at  Chalons  and  here,  and  execrably  bad  i  fo  there  is  an  end 
of  my  phyfic  for  the  rheumatifin.— — 25  miles. 

The  nth.  Pafs  Iflets,  a  town  (or  rather  colleftion  of  dirt  and  dung)  of 
new  features,  that  feem  to  mark,  with  the  faces  of  the  people,  a  country  not 
French.— 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.    Walking  up  a  long  hill,  to  eafe  my  mare,  I  was  joined  by  a 
poor  woman,  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  a  fad  country ; 
demanding  her  reafons,  ftie  faid  her  hufband  had  but  a  morfel  of  land,  one  cow, 
and  a  poor  little  horfe,  yet  they  had  zfrancbar  (421b.)  of  wheat,  and  three 
chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one  Seigneur ;  and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one 
chicken  and  \f.  to  pay  to  another,  befides  very  heavy  tallies  and  other  taxes, 
-^he  had  izw^vi  children,  and  the  cow*s  milk  helped  to  make  the  (bup.     But 
why,  inftead  of  a  horfe,  do  not  you  keep  another  cow  ?    Oh,  her  hufband  could 
not  carry  his  produce  fo  well  without  a  horfe ;  and  afles  are  little  ufed  in  the 
country.     It  was  faid,  at  prefent,  that  fomething  was  to  be  done  by  fome  great 
folks  for  fuch  poor  onesy  but  floe  did  not  know  who  nor  how^  but  God  fend  us  better, 
^  car  les  tallies  &  les  droits  nous  ecrajent. -^This  woman,  at  no  great  diftance,  might 
^-^    \  have  been  taken  for  fixty  or  feventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her  &ce  {o 
^"-/"^     ')  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, — but  fhe  faid  fhe  was  only  twenty-eight. 
^  An  Englifhman  who  has  not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infi- 
nitely the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France ;  it  fpeaks,  at  the  firft 
fight,  hard  and  fevere  labour:    Ijim  inclined  to  J^ik^  tl13.t-.they  wqrk  .harder 
..-^than  thejnen,  and  this,  united  with  the  more  miferable  labour  of  bringing  a'neu?" 
race^Tlaves  into  the  world,  deftroys  abfolutely  all  fynunetry  of  perfonand  every 
feminine  appearance.     To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  kingdoms  ?   To  GoveRxNMENT.— 23  miles. 
The  13th.     Leave  Mar-le-Tour  at  four  in  the  morning :  the  village  herdfman 
was  founding  his  horn;  and  it  was   droll  to  fee  every  door   vomiting  out  its 
hogs  or  fheep,  and  fome  a  few  goats,  the  flock  colleding  as  it  advances.     Very 
poor  flieep,  and  the  pigs  with  mathematical  backs,   large   fegments  of  fmall 
'     circles."    Tliey  muft  have  abundance  of  commons  here,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  report  of  the  animals  carcafes,  dreadfully  ov«flockcd.     To  Metz,  one  of 

the 
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of  blood  that  we  have  any  hope  of  eftablifliing  a  freer  conftitution :  yet  It  muft  be 
eftablifhed ;  for  the  old  government  is  rivetted  to  abufes  that  are  infupportablc. 
He  agreed  with  me  entirely,  that  the  propofitions  of  the  Jeance  rqya/e,  though 
certainly  not  fufficiently  fatisfaftory,  yet,  were  the  ground  for, a  negotiation,  that 
would  have  fecured  by  degrees  a//  even  that  the  fword  can  give  us^  let  it  be  as  fuc^ 
cefsful  as  it  will.  The  purfe^-t  he  power  of  the  purfe  is  every  thing ;  Jkilfully  managed^ 
withfo  necejptous  a  government  as  ours^  it  would ^  one  after  another^  have  gained 
all  we  wijhed.  As  to  a  war^  Heaven  knows  the  event ;  and  if  we  have  fuccefs, 
fuccefs  itfelf  may  ruin  us ;  France  may  have  aj^?ymwell  in  its  bofom^^  as  well  as 

/"j5^^ England.     Mctz_is,  without  exceptionTthe  cheageft  town  I  fiavelfefign^jn^ 

The  table  d'h5teis  36  f.  a  hea?,^  plenty^of  gooH^wine'^TncTuded.  We  were  ten, 
and  had  two  courfes  and  a  deflert  of  ten  diflies  each,  and  thofe  courfes  plentiful. 
Thefupper  is  the  fame;  I  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of  wine  and  a  large  plate  of 
chaudies,  in  my  chamber,  for  10 f.  a  horfe,  hay,  and  corn  2^f.  and  nothing  for 
the  apartment ;  my  expence  was  therefore  jif.  a  day,  or  2s.  1  if  d. ;  and  with  the 
table  d'hote  for  fupper,  would  have  been  but  gyf.  or  4s.  cfd. — In  addition,  much 
civility  and  good  attendance.  It  is  at  the  Faifan.  Why  are  the  cheapeft  inns 
in  France  the  bed  ? — The  country  to  Pont-a-Mouflbn  is  all  of  bold  features.— 
The  river  Mofelle,  which  is  confiderable,  runs  in  the  vale,  and  the  hills  on 
cither  fide  are  high.  Not  far  from  Metz  there  arc  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aquedu(ft  for  conducing  the  waters  of  a  fpring  acrofs  the  Mofelle :  there  are 
many  arches  left  on  this  fide,  with  the  houfes  of  poor  people  built  between  them. 
At  Pont-a-Mouflbn  Monf.  Pichon,  the  fub-delegu6  of  the  intendant,  to  whom  I 
had  letters,  received  me  politely,  fatlsfied  my  enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able 
to  do  from  his  office,  and  condudted  me  to  fee  whatever  was  worth  viewing 
in  the  town.  It  does  not  contain  much ;  the  ^cole  militaire^  for  the  fons  of  the 
poor  nobility,  alfo  the  couvent  de  Fremont e^  which  has  a  very  fine  library,  107 
feet  long  and  25  broad.  I  was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  perfon  who  had 
fome  knowledge  in  agriculture.— 17  miles. 

The  15th.  I  went  to  Nancy,  with  great  expedation,  having  heard  it  repre- 
fented  as  the  prettieft  town  in  France.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unde- 
ferving  the  charafter  in  point  of  building,  diredlion,  and  breadth  of  ftreets. — 
JBourdeaux  is  far  more  magnificicnt;  Bayonne  and  Nantes  are  more  lively; 
but  there  is  more  equality  in  Nancy;  it  is  almoft  all  good;  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  numerous.  The  place  royale^  and  the  adjoining  area  are 
fuberb.  Letters  from  Paris!  all  confufion!  the  miniftry  removed:  Monf. 
Necker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noife.  The  efFe<a  on  the  people 
of  Nancy  was  confiderable.— I  was  with  Monf.  Willemet  when  his  letters  ar- 
rived, and  for  fome  time  his  houfe  was  full  of  enquirers  ;  all  agreed,  that  it  was 
fatal  news,  and  that  it  would  occafion  great  commotions.    JFhat  will  be  the  re^ 
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^uU  at  Nancy?  The  anfwer  was  in  efFeft  the  fame  from  all  I  put  this  queiHoa 
to :  We^e  a  provincial  town^  we  muji  wait  to  fee  what  is  done  at  Paris ;  but 
every  thing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  people,  becaufe  bread  is  fo  dear,  they  are  half 
_ftarvedj   and  are  confequently   ready  for  commotion.^This  is  the  general  feel- 
ing;  they  are  as  nearly  concerned  as  Paris;  but  they  dare  not  ftir,-  they  dare 
not  even  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  till  they  know  what  Paris  thinks  f 
fo  that  if  a   ftarving    populace  were  not  in  queftion,  no  one  would  dream  of 
moving.      This  confirms  what  I  have  often  heard  remarked,    that  the  defcit 
would  not  have  produced  the  revolution  but  in  concurrence  with  the  price 
of  bread.    Does  not  this  (hew  the  infinite  confequence  of  great  cities  to  the 
liberty  of  mankind?  Without  Paris,  I  queftion  whether  the  prefent  revolution^ 
which  is  faft  working  in  France,  could  poflibly  have  had  an  origin.     It  is  not 
dn  the  villages,  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that  the  Grand  Seigneur  meets  with  a  mur- 
mur againft  his  will ;  it  is  at  Conftantinople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and 
mix  caution  even  with  defpotifm.     Mr.  Willemet,.  who  is  demonftrator  of 
botany,  ihewed  me  the  botanical  garden,  but  it  is  in  a  condition  that  fpeaks  the 
want  of  better  fimds.    He  introduced  me  to  a  Monf.  Durival,  who  has  writtea 
on  the  vine,  and  gave  me  one  of  his  treatifes,  and  alfo  two  of  his  own  oa 
botanical  fulyedls.     He  alfo  conduded  me  to  Monf.   TAbbe    Grandpere,   a 
gentleman  curious  in  gardening,  who,  as  foon  as  he  knew  that  I  was  an  £ng-* 
lifhman,  whimfically  took  it  into  his  head  to  introduce  me  to  a  lady,  my  coun- 
trywoman, who  hiredji  he  faid,  the  greateft  part  of  his  houfe.    I  remonftratcd 
againft  the  impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain;  the  Abbe  had  never  travelled^ 
and  thought  that  if  he  were  at  the  diflance  of  England  from  France  (the  French 
are  not  commonly  good  geographers)  he  fliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  French- 
n^an;  and  that^  by  parity  of  reafoning,  this  lady  muft  be  the  fame  to  meet  a  coun- 
tryman fhe  never/aw  or  heard  of.    Away  he  went,  and  would  not  reft  till  I  was 
Condu<aed  into  her  apartment.     It  was  the  dowager  Lady  Douglas;  fhe  was 
Unaffbded,  and  good  enough  not  to  be  oflfended  at  fuch  a  ft  range  intrufion.-^ 
She  had  been  here  but  a  few  days ;  had  two  fine  daughters  with  her,  and  a  beau- 
tiful Kamchatka  dog  ^  (he  was  much  troubled  with  the  intelligence  her  friends- 
in  the  town  had  juft  given  her,  that  (he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  forced  to 
Oiove  again,  as  the  news  of  Monf.  Necker's  removal,  and  the  new  miniftry 
l>eing  appointed,  would  certainly  occafion  fuch  dreadful  tumults,  that  a  foreign 
feimily  would  probably  find  it  equally  dangerous  and  difagreeable.—— 18  miles. 
The  16th.    All  the  houfcs  at  Nancy  have  tin  eave  troughs  and  pipes,  which 
render  walking  the  ftreets  much  more  eafy  and  agreeable ;  it  is  alfo  an  additional. 
confumption,   which  is  politically   ufeful.    Both  this  place  and  Luaeville  are 
lighted  in  the  Englifh  manner,  inftead  of  the  lamps  being  ftrung  acrofs  the 
fiiects.as  in  other  French  towns.    Before  I  quit  Nancy,  let  me  caution  the  un- 
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wary  traveller,  if  he  Is  not  a  great  lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  againft  the  hotel  d' Angleterre ;  a  bad  dinner 
3  liv.  and  for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of  wine,  and  a  plate  of  chaudie 
2.of.  which  at  Metz  was  lof.  and  in  addition,  I  liked  fo  little  my  treatment, . 
that  I  changed  my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Halle ^  where,  at  the  table  d*h6te,  I 
had  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  officers,  two  good  courfes,  and  a  deflcrt^ 
for  3671  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  chamber  ^of. ;  for  building,  however,  * 
the  hotel  d' Angleterre  is  much  fuperior,  and  is  the  firft  inn.     In  the  evening  to 

Lunevillc.    The  country  about  Nancy  is  pleafmg. 17  miles. 

The  17th.  Luncville  being  the  refidence  of  Monf.  Lazowfki,  the  father  of 
my  much  eftcemed  friend,  who  was  advertifed  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  him 
in  the  morning ;  he  received  me  with  not  politenefs  only,  but  hofpitality— with  a 
hofpitality  I  began  to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  kingdom.*— 
From  Mareuil  hither,  I  had  really  been  fo  unaccuftomed  to  receive  any  attentions 
of  that  fort,  that  it  awakened  me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings  agreeably  enough,— 
An  apartment  was  ready  for  me,  which  I  was  prefled  to  occupy,  defired  to  dine, 
^nd  expected  to  ftay  fome  days :  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  particu* 
iarly  to  M.  TAbb^  Lazowfki,  who,  with  the  moft  obliging  alacrity,  undertook 
the  office  of  (hewing  me  whatever  was  worth  feeing.— We  examined,  in  a  walk 
before  dinner,  the  eftabKfliment  of  the  orphans ;  well  regulated  and  conduced, 
Lvmeville  wants  fuch  cftablilhments,  for  it  has  no  induftry,  and  therefore  is  very 
poor;  I  was  affured  not  lefs.  than  half  the  population  of  the  place,  or  10,000 
perfons  are  poor.  Luneville  is  cheap.  A  cook's  wages  two,  three,  or  four  louis^ 
A  maid's,  that  drefles  hair,  three  or  four  louis ;  a  common  houfe-maid,  one  louis  j 
a  common  footman,  or  a  houfe  lad,  three  louis.  Rent  of  a  good  houfe  fixteen  or 
ievcnteen  louis.  Lodgings  of  four  or  five  rooms,  fome  of  them  fmall,  nine  louis. 
After  dinner,  wait  on  M.  Vaux  dit  Pompone,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my 
friend's ;  here  mingled  hofpitality  and  politeneis  alfo  received  me,  and  fo  much 
prefled  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  that  I  ftioold  certainly  have  ftaid  had  it  been 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  more  convcrfation  with  a  very  fcnfible  and  cultivated 
man,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  has  the  talents  and  good  humour  to 
tender  his  company  univerially  agreeable  :  I  was  obliged  to  rcfufe  it ;  I  was  out 
of  order  all  day,  Ycfl:erday's  heat  was  followed,  after  fome  lightning,  by  a 
cold  night; -and  I  laid,  without  knowing  it,  with  the^vmdows  open,  and  caught 
cold  I  fuppofe,  from  the  information  of  my  bprfes.  I  am  acquainted  with 
flrangeis  as  eafily  and  quickly  as  any  body,  a  ,iiabit  that  much  travelling  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to  be  ill  among  thepi  would  be  enuyante,  demand  too 
much  attention,  and  incroach  on  their  humanity.  This  induced  me  to  refufe  the 
obliging  wi/hes  of  both  the  Meflrs.  Lazowfki'^,  Monf.  Pompone,  and  alfo  of  a 
pretty  and  agreeable  American  lady,  I  met  a^the  houfe  of  the  latter.    Her 
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enter  a  level  plain,  inhabited  by  a  people  totally  diftindl  and  different  from 
France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  habits  all  different, 
made  an  imprcfiion  of  the  injuftice  aivl  ambition  of  fucha  condudt,  much 
more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done :  fo  much  more  powerful  are  things 

than  words. 22  miles. 

X  The  2oth.  To  Strafbourg,  through  one  of  the  richeft  fcenes  of  foil  and 
cultivation  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  rivalled  only  by  Flanders,  which 
however,  exceeds  it.  I  arrived  there  at  a  critical  moment,  which  I  thought 
would  have  broken  my  neck ;  a  detachment  of  horfe,  with  their  trumpets  on 
one  fide,  a  party  of  infantry,  with  their  drums  beating  on  the  other,  and  a  great 
mob  hallooing,  frightened  my  French  mare  ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  keep  her  from 
trampling  on  Meffrs.  the  tiers  etat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  hear  the  intereft- 
ing  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris.— The  Guardes  Frarifotyes joining  the  people; 
the  little  dependence  on  the  refl  of  the  troops;  thcjtaking^  ;  and  the 

inflitution  of  the  mt'/ice  bourgeoife  -,  in  a  word,  of  the  abfolute  overthrow  of  the 
old  government.  Every  thing  being  now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  abfolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  affembly,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  conftitution^ 
fuch  as  they  J^ink  proper ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  (pedlacle  for  the  world  to  view, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people 
fitting  on  the  conftruftion  of  a  new  and  better  order  and  fabric  of  liberty,  than 
Europe  has  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be  fecn,  whether  they  will  copy  the  con- 
ftitution  of  England,  freed  from  its  faults,  or  attempt,  from  theory,  to  frame 
fomething  abfolutely  Ipeculative  :  in  the  former  cafe,  they  vvill  prove  a  blefling 
to  their  country ;  in  the  latter,  they  will  probably  involve  it  in  inextricable 
confufions  and  civil  wars^  perhaps  not  in  the  prefent  period,  but  certainly  at 
fome  future  one.  I  hear  nothing  of  their  removing  from  Verfailles  ;  if  they  ftay 
there  under  the  controul  of  an  armed  mob,  they  muft  make  a  government 
that  will  pleafe  the  mob  -,  but  they  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  wife  enough  to  move 
to  fome  central  town,  Tour^,  Blois,  or  Orleans,  where  their  deliberations  may 
be  free.  JBut  the  Parifian  fpirit  of  commotion  fpreads  quickly;  it  is  here;  the 
troops  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are  employed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
people  who  (hew  figns  of  an  intended  revolt.  They  have  broken  the  windows 
of  fome  magiflrates  that  are  no  favourites  -,  and  a  great  mob  of  them  is  at  this 
moment  affembled,  demanding  clamouroufly  to  have  meat  at  5/  a  pound.  They 
have  a  cry  among  them  that  will  condudl  them  to  good  lengths, — Point  d'tm-- 
pot  ^  vive  les  ^/^7/i.— Waited  on  Monf.  Herman,  profefibr  of  natural  hiftory 
in  the  Univerfity  here,  to  whom  I  had  letters;  he  replied  to  fome  of  my  quef- 
tions,  and  introduced  me  for  others  to  Monf.  Zimmer,  who  having  been  in 
fome  degree  a  pradtitioner,  had  underflanding  enough  of  the  fubjed  to  afford 
jBC  fbme  information  that  was  valuable.     View  the  public  buildings,  and  crofs 

the 
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tli^  Rhine  paffing  for  (bme  little  diftance  into  Germany,  but  no  new  features 
tQ  anark  a  change;  Alfacejis  Germany,  and  the  change  great  on  defcending 
tin^  mountains.  The  exterioFof  the  cathedral  is  fine,  and  the  tower  Angu- 
larly light  and  beautiful ;  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  Europe ; 
corx-imands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine,  from  the  number 
of  its  jflands,  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river.— 
A/Tojiument  of  marechal  Saxe,  &c.  &c.  I  am  puzzled  about  going  to  Carlfrhue, 
tH^  rcfidencc  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  :  it  was  an  old  intention  to  do  it,  if  ever 
I  w-ss  within  an  hundred  miles ;  for  there  are  fome  features  in  the  reputation  of 
tha^^fovereign,  which  made  me  wifh  to  be  there.  He  fixed  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Bi£Vons  in  Kent,  whofe  hufbandry  I  defcribe  in  my  Eaftern  Tour,  on  a  large 
ferrxi;  and  the  ceconomijies^  in  their  writings,  (peak  much  of  an  experiment  he  made 
iri  "T lieir  Phyfiocratical  rubbifli,  which,  however  erroneous  their  principles  might 
be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince,  Monf.  Herman  tells  me  alfo,  that  he 
has  fcnt  a  perfon  into  Spain  to  purchafe  rams  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  I 
w^iCh  he  had  fixed  on  fomebody  likely  to  underftand  a  good  ram,  which  a  profef- 
fc>r  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too  well.  This  botanift  is  the  only  perfon  Monf. 
f^erman  knows  at  Carlfrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter  thither,  and 
^o^^  I  can  go,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  refidence  of  a  fovereign  prince, 
^r  Mr.  Taylor  has  left  him,  is  a  difliculty  apparently  infurmountable.— — 
^^^i  miles. 

'X'hc  lift.  I  have  fpent  ibme  time  this  morning  at  the  cabinet  literaire, 
'"^^aciing  the  gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an  account  of  the  tranfadions  at 
^^-^^is :  and  I  have  had  fome  converfation  with  feveral  fenfible  and  intelligent 
'^^^ri  on  the  prefent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various 
P^^ts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  price  of  bread  has  prepared  the  populace  every 
^^'l^ere  for  all  forts  of  violence;  at  Lyons  there  have  been  commotions  as  furious 
^s  ^^  Paris,  and  the  fame  at  a  great  many  other  places  :  Dauphin^  is  in  arms: 
J^^ci  Brctagne  in  abfolute  rebellion.    The  idea  is,  that  the  people  will,  from 

^^ger,  be  driven  to  revolt;  and  when  once  they  find  any  other  means  of  fub- 
^ft^ncc  than  that  of  honeft  labour,  every  thing  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  fuch 
^^^^^fequence  it  is  to  a  country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police 
P^^  crorn ;  a  police  that  (hall,  by  fecuring  a  high  price  to  the  farmer,  encourage 
^*s  culture  enough  to  fecure  the  people  at  the  fame  time  fi-om  famine.  My 
^J^^ciety  about  Carlfrhue  is  at  an  end ;  the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw ;  I  fhall  not 

*^^refore  think  of  going.— —iV/]?)6/ — I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  fcene  curious  to 
^  foreigner ;  but  dreadful  to  Frenchmen  that  are  confiderate.  Paffing  through 
^«  fquare  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  mob  were  breaking   the  y/indows   with 

^^iics,  notwithftanding  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horfe  was  in  the  fquare. 

Perceiving 
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Perceiving  that  their  numbers  not  only  incre^fed,  but  that  they  grew  bolder 
and  bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  (laying  to  fee  what  it  would 
end  in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  ftalls  oppofite  the  buildings 
againft  which  their  malice  was  diredled.  Here  I  beheld  the  whole  commo- 
dioufly.  Perceiving  that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them,  except  in  words 
and  menaces,  they  grew  more  violent,  and  furioufly  attempted  to  beat 
the  doors  in  pieces  with  iron  crows;  placing  ladders  to  the  windows.  la 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  which  gave  time  for  the  affembled  magiftrates  to 
efcape  by  a  back  door,  they  burft  all  open,  and  entered  like  a  torrent  with  2 
univerfal  ftiout  of  the  fpedators..  From  that  minute  a  (hower  of  cafements, 
iafhes,  fhutters,  chairs,  tables,  fophas,  books,  papers,  piftures,  &c.  rained  in- 
ceffantly  from  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  which  is  feventy  or  eighty  feet 
long,  and  which  was  then  fucceeded  by  tiles,  fkirting  boards,  bannifters^  frame- 
work, and  every  part  of  the  building  that  force  could  detach.  The  troops^ 
both  horfe  and  foot,  were  quiet  fpeftators.  They  were  at  firft  too  few  to  intcr- 
pofe,  and,  when  they  became  more  nua>erous,  the  mifchief  was  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  any  other  condudl  than  guarding  every  avenue  around,  permitting 
none  to  go  to  the  fcene  of  adtion,  but  letting  every  one  that  pleafed  retire  with 
his  plunder ;  guards  being  at  the  fame  time  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  churches^ 
and  all  public  buildings.  I  was  for  two  hours  a  fpedtator  at  different  places  of  the 
fcene,  fecure  myfelf  from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough  to  fee  a  fine  lad 
I  of  about  14  crufhed  to  death  by  fomething  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a  woman^ 
I  fuppofe  his  mother,  from  the  horror  that  was  piftured  in  her  countenance.  I 
remarked  feveral  common  foldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among  the  plun- 
derers, and  infligating  the  mob  even  in  fight  of  the  officers  of  the  detach-* 
ment.  There  were  amongft  them  people  fb  decently  drefTed,  that  I  regatded 
them  with  no  fmall  furprize :— they  deflroyed  all  the  public  archives ;  the 
ftreets  for  fome  way  around  flrewed  with  papers ;  this  has  been  a  wanton  mif- 
chief; for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  unconneded  with  rfie  magi-* 
flrates. 

The  22d.  To  Schelefladt.  At  Strafbourg,  and  the  country  I  pafTed,  the 
lower  ranks  of  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided 
intaa  circular  plait,  three  inches  thick,  and  is  moft  curioufly  contrived  to  con- 
vince one  that  they  rarely  pafs  a  comb  through  it.  I  could  not  but  pidure 
them  as  the  nidus  of  living  colonies,  that  never  approached  me  (they  arc  not 
burthened  with  too  much  beauty),  but  I  fcratched  my  head  from  fenfations  of 
imaginary  itching.  The  moment  you  are  out  of  a  great  town  all  in  this  coun- 
try is  German ;  the  inns  have  one  common  large  room,  many  tables  and  cloths 
ready  fpread,  where  every  company  dines;  gentry  at  fome,  and  the  poor  at  others* 
Cookery  alfo  German :  fchnitz  is  a  difh  of  bacon  and  fried  pears;  has  tjie  ap- 
pearance 
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^earance  of  a  mefs  for  the  devil ;  but  I  was  furppized,  oh  tafling,  to  find  it  better 
-Cihan  payable.  At  Scheleftadt  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  count  de  la 
^X^ochefoucauld,  whofc  regiment  (of  Champagne),  of  which  he  is  iecond  major, 
:5ts  quartered  here.  No  attentions  could  be  kinder  than  what  I  received  from 
j^iim  ;  they  were  a  renewal  of  the  numerous  ones  I  was  in  the  habit  of  experien- 
^^cing  from  his  family  ;  and  he  introduced  mc  to  a  good  farmer  from  whom  I 
^^ad  the  intelligence  I  wanted.— —25  miles.  ^ 

The  23d.  An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld : 
^^^ine  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the  count  de  Loumene,  the  colonel, 
-^r^ephew  to  the  cardinal  de  Loumen^,  prefent.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings ;  an 
^i^^fficer  of  infantry,  a  Dutch  gentleman  who  has  been  much  in  the  Eafl-Indies, 
^ga.  nd  fpeaks  Englifh  there.  This  has  been  a  refrefliing  day ;  the  fociety  of  well 
i  x^formed  people,  liberal,  polite,  and  communicative,  has  been  a  contraH:  to 
-t  ^tjombre  fhipidity  of  table  d'h6tes. 

The  24th.    To  Ifenheim,  by  Colmar.    The  country  is  in  general  a  dead 

l^vel,  with  the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to  the  right  j  thofe  of  Suabia  to  the 

le^ft ;  and  there  is  another  range  very  diftant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the 

iouth.    The  news  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Colmar  curious,  that  the  Queen  had 

a.  plot,  nearly  on  the  point  of  execution,  to  blow  up  the  National  Affembly  by  a 

n^ine,  and  to  march  the  army  inflantly  to  maiTacre  all  Paris.    A  French  officer 

prclcnt  prefumed  but  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  immediately  over- 

l>o^vcred  with  numbers  of  tongues.    A  deputy  had  written  it ;  they  had  fcen  the 

ictiecr,  and  not  a  hefitation  couW  be  admitted  :  I  ftrenuoufly  contended,  that  it 

^^'^^  folly  and  nonfenfe  at  the  firft  blufli,   a  mere  invention  to  render  perfons 

^^^Hous  who,  for  what  I  knew,  might  deferve  to  be  fo,  but  certainly  not  by  fuch 

'^^^stns  /if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  defcended  an^  taken  a  chair  at  table  to  con- 

.  ^Qccthem,  it  would  not  have  ftiaken  their  faith.    Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one 

_  ^^-^cal  writes,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  fools  believe. -^-~  2 c  muST^ 

TThe  25th.    From   Ifenheim,  the  country  changes  from  the  dead   flat,   t« 

P*^^a.{ant  views  and  inequalities,  improving  all  the  way  to  Befort,  but  neither 

*^^ttered  houfes  nor  inclofures.    Great  riots  at  Befort :— *laft  night  a  body  of 

'^^^b  and  peafants  demanded  of  the  magiftrates  the  arms  -in  the  magazine, -to 

^*^^  amount  of  three  or  four  thoufand  fland  ;  being  refufcd,  they  grew  riotous, 

^^d  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,  on  which  the  gates  were  (hut  5  and  to- 

*^y  the  regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  proteftion.     Monf.  Necker 

^^ffed  here  to-day  in  his  'way  from  Bafle  to  Paris,  efcorted  by  50  bourgeois 

^^rfcmen,  and  through  the  town  by  the  mufic  of  all  the  troops.     But  the  mod 

^^illiant  period    of  his  life  is  paft;  from  the  moment  of  his  reinftatement 

L  ^^  power  to  the  aflembling   of  the  ftates,  the  fate  of  France,  and  of  the 

\         ^urbons,  was  then   in  his   hands ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  rcfult  of  the 

\  prcfcnt 
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prefcnt  confufions  they  will,  by  pofterity,  be  attributed  to  his  conduft,  fince  he 
had  unqucftionably  the  power  of  aflembling  the  ftates  in  whatever  fxm  he 
pleafed :  he  might  have  had  two  chambers,  three,  or  one  5  he  might  have  given 
what  would  unavoidably  have  Hid  into  the  conftitution  of  England ;  all  was  in 
his  hands ;  he  had  the  greateft  opportunity  of  political  architedlure  that  ever  was 
in  the  power  of  man  :  the  great  legiflators  of  antiquity  never  poffeffed  fuch  a 
moment :  in  my  opinion  he  miffed  it  completely,  and  threw  that  to  the 
chance  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  which  he  might  have  given  impulfe,  direc- 
tion, and  life.  I  had  letters  to  Monf.  de  Bellonde,  commijj'aire  de  Guerre ; 
I  found  him  alone :  he  afked  me  to  fup,  faying  he  ftiould  have  fome  perfons  to 
meet  me  who  could  give  me  information.  On  my  returning,  he  introduced  me 
to  Madame  de  Bellonde,  and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,  with  three  or  four 
young  officers,  leaving  the  room  himfelf  to  attend  Madame,  the  princefs  of 
Something,  who  was  on  her  flight  to  Switzerland.  I  wiflied  the  whole  com- 
pany very  cordially  at  the  devil,  for  I  faw,  at  one  glance,  what  fort  of  infor- 
mation I  fhould  have.  There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one  corner  liftening  to  an 
officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.  This  gentleman  further  informed  us,  that  the 
count  d'Artois,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monfieur,  and  the  duke 
d'Orlcans,  the  whole  connexion  of  Polignac,  the  marechal  de  Broglio,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  the  firft  nobility  had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  were  daily  fol- 
lowed by  others ;  and  laftly,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were  in 
a  fituation  at  Verfailles  really  dangerous  and  alarming,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  troops  near  them>  and»  in  fadt,  more  like  prifoners  than  free.  Hereis> 
therefore,  a  revolution  cffeded  by  a  fort  of  magic ;  all  powers  in  the  realm  are 
deftroyed  but  that  of  the  commons  \  and  it  now  will  remain  to  fee  whatibirt  of 
architeds  they  are  at  rebuilding  an  edifice  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
thus  marvelloufly  tumbled  in  ruins.  Supper  being  announced,  the  company 
quitted  the  room,  and  as  I  did  not  pufh  myfelf  forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear 
till  I  was  very  whimfically  alone ;  I  was  a  little  flruck  at  the  turn  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  did  not  advance  when  I  found  myfelf  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  (itua- 
tion,  in  order  to  fee  whether  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  it  did.  I  then,  fmiling, 
took  my  hat^  and  walked  fairly  out  of  the  houfe.  I  was,  however,  overtaken 
below ;  but  I  talked  of  bufinefs— or  pleafure — or  of  fomething,  or  nothing 
—and  hurried  to  the  inn.  I  ftiould  not  have  related  this,  if  it  had  not 
been  at  a  moment  that  carried  with  it  its  apology:  the  anxiety  and  diftra£tion 
of  the  time  muft  fill  the  head,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman^— 
and,  as  to  ladies,  what  can  French  ladies  think  of  a  man  who  travels  for  the 
plough  ?— 25  miles,. 

The  26th.    For  twenty  miles  to  Lifle  fur  Daube>  the  country  nearly  as 
before;  but  after  that>  to  Baume  les  Dames,  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rock, 

much. 
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:stiuch  wood,  and  many  pleafing  fcencs  of  the  river  flowing  beneath.    The 
^^irhole  country  is  in  the  greateft  agitation ;  at  one  of  the  little  towns   I  paf-» 
.^ed,   I  wa^   queftioncd  for  not  having  a  cockade   of  the  tiers  etat.      They 
jiaid  it  was  ordained  by  the  tiersy  and,  if  I  was  not  a  Seigneur^  I  ought  to 
«^bey.    But  fuppofe  I  am  a  Seigneur ^  wibat  t6en,  my  friends  P'^Whatth^n}  they 
jveplied  fternly,  why,  be  hanged ;  for  that  mofl:  likely  is  what  you  deferve.    It 
^was  plain  this  was  no  moment  for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  gather, 
^n«irhofe  aflembling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mifchtef ;  and,  if  I 
^3iad  not  declared  my felf  an  Englishman,  and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had 
.Slot  efcaped  very  well.    I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  but  the  hufley  pinned 
3t  into  my  hat  fo  looiely,  that  before  I  got  to  LMle  it  blew  into  the  river,  and 
Oi  was  again  in  the  fame  danger.    My  aflertion  of  being  Engliih  would  not  do« 
ZI  was  a  Seigneur,  perhaps  in  difguife,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue.    At 
"Xhis  moment  a  prieft  came  into  the  ftreet  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  the  people 
:ammediately  colledrd  around  him,  and  he  then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Befort^ 
^^iving  an  account  of  M.  Necker's  pafling,  with  fbme  general  features  c^  news 
.^rom  Paris,  and  afllirances  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  improved* 
^^(Vhcn  he  had  finifhed,  he  exhorted  them  to  abfbain  from  all  violence ;  and 
:^si£EaTed  them,  they  muft  not  indulge  themielves  with,  any  ideas  of  iropofitions 
'Sjeing  abolifhed;  which  he  touched  on  as  if  he  knew  that  they  had  got  fuch 
:sK>tions.    When  he  retired,  they  again  furrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to 
^she  letter  like  others ;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner;  and  expreflfed  many 
^ttfpicions :  I  did  not  like  my  fituation  at  all,  e4>ecially  on  hearing  one  of  them: 
^y  that  I  ought  to  be  iecured  till  fomebody  would  give  an  account  of  me.    I 
"^vis  on  the  fteps  of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  would  permit  me  a  few  words  i  I 
sflored  them,  that  I  was  an  Engliih  traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  defired  to  ex- 
^plain  to  them  a  circumflance  in  Engli(h  taxation,  which  would  be  a  iatisfa£tory 
comment  on  what  Monf.  TAbb^  had  told  them,  to  the  purport  of  which  I 
Kxxild  not  agree.    He  had  aflerted,  that  the  impofitions  muft  and  would  be  paid 
;as  heretofore :  that  the  impofitions  muft  be  paid  was  certain,  but  not  as  here- 
loforc,  as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England.     Gentlemen,  we  have  a 
g^eat  number  of  taxes  in  England,  which  you  know  nothing  of  in  France ;  but 
the  tiers  etat,  the  poor  do  not  pay  them ;  they  are  laid  cm  the  rich  j  every 
window  in  a  man's  houfe  pays ;  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  fix  windows,  he 
pays  nothing;  a  Seigneur,  with  a  great  eftate,  pays  the  vingtiemes  and  taif/es^ 
but  the  little  proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing;  the  rich  for  their  horfcs,  their 
voitures,  their  fervants,  and  even  for  liberty  to  kill  their  own  partridges,  but  the 
poor  farmer  nothing  of  all  this :  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax 
paid  by  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  hence  the  aflTertion  of  Monf.  I'Abb^, 
that  becaufo  taxes  exifted  before  they  muft  exift  again,  did  not  at  all  prove  that 

U  they 
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they  muft  be  levied  in  the  fame  manner;  our  Englifli  method  feemed  much 
better.  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  difcourfe,  they  did  not  approve  of; 
they  feemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  honeft  fellow,  which  I  confirmed,  by 
crying,  vive  le  tiers ^  fans  impofitions^  when  they  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and  I 
liad  no  more  interruption  from  them.  My  miferable  French  was  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  their  ovfn  patois.  I  got,  however,  another  cockade,  which  I 
took  care  to  have  fo  faftened  as  to  lofe  it  no  more.  I  do  not  half  like  travelling 
in  fuch  an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment;  one  is  not  fecure  for  an  hour 
beforehand.— 35  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Befan^on ;  the  country  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  above  the 
river ;  fome  fcenes  are  fine.  ^I  had  not  arrived  an  hour  before  I  faw  a  pea£iht 
pafs  the  inn  on  horfcback,  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  bourgeois,  of 
which  there  are  1200  here,  and  200  under  arms,  and  his  party-coloured  detach^ 
incnt,  and  thefe  by  fome  infantry  and  cavalry.  I  afked,  why  the  militia  took 
the  pas  of  the  King's  troops  ?  For  a  very  good  reajon,  they  replied,  the  troops 
ivould  be  attacked  and  knocked  on  the  head^  but  the  populace  will  not  rejift  the  milice. 
This  peafant,  who  is  a  rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  protedt  his  houic, 
in  a  village  where  there  is  much  plundering  and  burning.  The  niifchiefs  which 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country,  towards  the  mountains  and  Vefoul;  are 
numerous  and  fhocking.  Many  chateaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plundered,  the 
fcigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beafts,  their  wives  r.nd  daughters  ravifhed,  their 
papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  property  dellroyed :  and  thefe  abominations 
not  inflifted  on  marked  perfons,  who  were  odious  for  their  former  conduft  or 
principles,  but  an  indifcriminating  blind  rage  for  the  love  of  plunder.  Robbers, 
V  gaUey-ilaves,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  collected  and  inftigated  the 
(  .  pcafants  to  commit  all  forts  of  outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the  table  d*h6tc  in- 
)  formed  me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  the  Lyonois,  Auvergne, 
S  Dauphine,  &c.  and  that  fimilar  commotions  and  mifchiefs  were  perpetrat- 
I  ing  every  where;  and  that  it  was  expedled  they  would  pervade  the  whole  king- 
v^dom.  The  backwardnefs  of  France  is  beyond  credibility  in  every  thing  that 
pertains  to  intelligence.  From  Strasbourg  hither,  I  have  not  been  able  to  fee 
a  newfpaper.  Here  I  afked  for  the  Cabinet  Literaire  ?  None.  The  gazettes  ? 
At  the  cofFee-houfe.  Very  eafily  replied;  but  not  fo  eafily  found.  Nothing  but 
the  Gazette  de  France ;  for  which,  at  this  period,  a  man  of  common  fcnfe 
would  not  give  one  fol.  To  four  other  cofFee-houfes ;  at  fome  no  paper  at 
all,  not  even  the  Mercure;  at  the  C^^  Militaire,  the  Courier  de  f  Europe  a 
fortnight  old;  and  well  dreffed  people  are  now  talking  of  tbe  news  of  two  or 
three  weeks  part,  and  plainly  by  their  difcourfe  know  nothing  of  what  is  pair- 
ing. The  whole  town  of  Befanfon  has  not  been  able  to  afford  me  a  fight  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that  gives  a  detail  of  the  tranfaftions  of 

the 
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I  found  it  ncccflary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myfelf,  and  went  accordingly 
to  the  Bureau y  this  was  the  houfeof  a  Monf.  Bellamy,  an  attorney;  with 
whom  the  following  dialogue  enfued  : 

Mais^  Monjieur,  qui  me  repondra  de  vousT  EJl  ce  que  perfonne  vous  cmnoitf 
ConnoiJ'ez  vous  quelqun  a  Bejangm  ?. 

Nan  perjonne,  man  dejjein  etoit  d' alter  a  Fefoul  d'ou  faurois  eu  dei  leftres^  mats 
J  at  change  de  route  a  cauje  de  ces  tumultes. 

Manfietir  je  ne  vous  connois  pat,  &  Ji  vous  etes  inconnu  a  Befangon  vous  ne 
pouvez  avoir  de  pajfport. 

Mais  votd  mes  lettresfen  at  plt^urs  pour  d'autres  villes  en  France^  ily  a  en 
^eme  dadreffies  a  Vefoul  e  a  Arbois,  ouvrez  &  lifez  les,  &  vous  trouverez  que 
Je  rtefuis  pas  inconnu  ailleurs  quoiqueje  le  Jois  a  Befangon. 

N' importer  je  ne  vous  connois  pas,  il  n"y  a  petfonne  ici  qui  vous  connoije  mf^ 
nrous  n^aurez  point  de  paJJ^rt. 

Je  vous  dit  Monfieur  que  ces  lettres  vous  expKqueront. 

II  me  faut  des  gens,  et  non  pas  des  lettres  pour  m^expliquer  qui  vous  etesi  ces 
lettres  ne  me  valent  rien. 

Cettefagon  d'agir  meparSit  affez  fmguliere  ^,  apparaement  que  vous  la  crvyevs 
tres  honnhei  pour  mot,  Mart/itur,  fen  penfe  Hen  autrtment. 

Eb  Monfieur  je  ne  m'en  Jbucie  de  ce  que  vous  en  penfez. 

En  verite  void  ce  quifappette,  avoir  des  manieres  gracieufes  envers  un  etr anger  i 
c^efi  la  premiere,  fois  que  fai  eu  a  faire  avec  ces  Mejfieurs  du  tiers  etat^  &  vous 
m'avourez  qu^il  riy  a  rien  ici  quipuijfe  me  donner  une  haute  idie  du  caraSleri  de  ces 
Meffiettrs  Ih. 

Mattfieur,  cela  nCeft  forti  gal. 

ye  donnerai  a  mon  rettmr  en  Angleterre  le  detail  de  mon  voyage  an  puhKque,  & 
affitretnent  Monfiettr  je  n'oubUraipas  ^enregijirer  ce  trait  de  v6tre  poliieje,  il  vous 
fait  tant  d'bonneur,  &  i  ceux  pour  qui  vous  agijfez. 

Monfieur  je  regarde  totrt  cela  avec  la  dernier e  indifference. 
My  gentleman's  manner  was  more  offenfive  than  his  words  i  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  among  his  parchments,  with  an  air  veritablement  d'un  commis 
de  Bureau. ^-^Thek  paflports  are  new  things  from  new  men,  in  new  power,  and 
fliew  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  honours  too  meekly.  Thus  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me,  withotit  running  my  htfad  againft  a  wall,  to  go  fee  the  Salins^ 
or  to  ArboiB,  where  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Brouflbnet,  but  I  muft  take  my 
chance  and  get  to  Dijon  as  fail  as  I  can^  where  the  preiident  de  Virly  knows 
me,  having  fpent  fome  days  at  Bradfield,  unlefs  indeed  being  a  preiident  and  a 
nobleman  he  has  got  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etat.  At  night  to  the 
pky;  miicrablc  performers;  the  dieatre,  which  has  not  been  built  many  years, 
is  heavy;  the  arch  that  parts  the  ftage  from  the  houfe  is  like  the  entrance  of  a 
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cavern,  and  the  line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a  wounded  eel;  I  do  not  like 

the  air  and  manners  of  the  people  here— »and  I  would  fee  Befan9on  fwallowed  up  '  \ 

1>y  an  earthquake  before  I  would  live  in  it.     The  mufic,  and  bawling,  and 

iqueaking  of  PEpreuve  Fillageoije  of  Grctry,  which  is  wretched,  had  no  power 

no  put  me  in  better  humour.    I  will  not  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  never 

^lefire  to  come  again,  without  faying  that  they  have  a  fine  promenade;  and  that 

^Monf.  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  without  any 

better  of  recontimendation  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  anfwered  my  enquiries 

^tisfa^orily. 

The  19th.  To  Orechamp  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  fine  woods, 
smd  yet  it  is  not  agreeable  1  it  is  like  many  men  that  have  eflimable  points  in 
^heir  charaders,  and  yet  we  cannot  love  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming 
^«utof  St.  Vet^,  a  pretty  riant  landfkip  of  the  river  doubling  through  the  vale, 
ilivened  by  a  village  and  fome  fcattered  houfes :  the  mod  pleafing  view  I  have 
tti  in  Franche  Compt^.— 23  miles^ 

The  joth.  The  mayor  of  Dole  is  made  of  as  good  (luff  as  the  notary  of  Befangon  | 
\  would  give  no  paflport ;  but  as  he  accompanied  his  refufal  with  neither  airs  nor 
.^;races,  I  let  him  pafs.    To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went  round  the  town.    The 
^^country  to  Auxonne  is  chearful.    Crofs  the  Soane  at  Aujconne ;  it  is  a  fine  river, 
-Shrough  a  r^ion  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure ;   commons  for  great 
-Sierds  of  cattle;  vaftly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks  under  water.    To  Dijon  is  a 
^^ne  country,  but  wants  wood.     My  paflport  demanded  at  the  gate :  and  as 
'JL  had  none,    two  bourgeois  mufqueteers  conducted  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville^ 
^^here  I  was  queftioncd,  but  finding  that  I  was  known  at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go 
"^o  my  inn.    Out  of  luck :  Monf.  de  Virly,  on  whom  I  moft  depended  for 
^ijon,  is  at  Bourbon  le  Bains,  and  Monf.  de  MorVeau,  the  celebrated  chymifl:, 
^who  I  expected  would  have  had  letters  for  me,  had  none,  and  though  he  re**-  "^ 

^ceived  me  very  politely,  when  I  was  forced  to  announce  myfelf  as  his  brother 
in  the  royal  Ibciety  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly;  however,  he  de- 
iiitd  to  fee  me  again  next  morning.    They  tell  me  here,  that  the  intendant  is 
'fled  5  and  that  the  prince  of  Cond^,  who  is  governor  of  Burgundy,  is  in  Ger- 
many :  they  pofitively  affert,  and  with  vqry  little  ceremony,  that  they  would 
iioth  be  hanged,  if  they  were  to  come  here  at  prefent ;  fuch  ideas  do  not  mark 
^00  much  authority  in  the  milice  burgtoije,  as  they  have  been  inftituted  to  flop 
mod  prevent  hanging  and  plundering.    They  arc  too  weak,  however,  to  keep 
the  peace :  the  licence  and  fpirit  of  depredation,  of  which  I  heard  fb  much  in 
xroffing  Franche  Compt^,  has  taken  place,  but  not  equally  in  Burgundy^     In 
this  inn,  la  ViUe  de  Lyon^  there  is  at  prefent  a  gentleman,  unfortunately  a  feigneur, 
his  wife,  family,  three  fervants,  an  infant  but  a  few  months  old,  who  efcaped 
from  fheir  flaming  chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their  property  loil  ex« 
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cept  the  land  itfelf ;  and  this  family  valued  and  eftecmed  by  the  neighbours, 

with  many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppreflions  to 

provoke  their  enmity.     Such  abominable  adions  muft  bring  the  more  detefta- 

tion  to  the  caufe  from  being  unneceffary ;   the  kingdom  might  have  been  fettled 

in  a  real  fyftem  of  liberty,  without  the  regeneration  oi  fire  and  fword,  plunder^ 

and  bloodftied.    Three  hundred  bourgeois  mount  guard  every  day  at  Dijon,  armed, 

but  not  paid  at  the  expencc  of  the  town  :  they  have  alfo  fix  piece'  of  cannon. 

The  noblefle  of  the  place,  as^  the  only  means  of  fafety,  have  joined  them— fo 

that  there  are  croix  de  St.  Louis  in  the  ranks.    The  palais  des  etats  here,  is  a 

large  and  fplendid  building,  but  not  ftriking  proportionably  to  the  mafs  and  cx- 

pence.    The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Condc  are  predominant ;    and  the  great  ^ 

falon  is  called  the  Salle  a  manger  de  ^Prince.    A  Dijon  artift  has  painted  the  ^ 

battle  of  SeniiF,  and  the  Grande  Conde  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  a  cieling,  ^ 

both  well  executed.     Tomb  of  the  duke  ofBourgogne,   1404.    A  pidure  by  ^ 

Rubens  at  the  Chartreufe.    They  talk  of  the  houfe  of  Monf.  de  Montigny,  ^ 

but  his  fifter  being  in  it,  not  (hewn.    Dijon,  on  the  whole,  is  a  handfome  ^ 

town  ;  the  ftreets,  though  old  built,  are  wide,  and  very  well  paved,  with  the  ^» 

addition,  uncommon  in  France,  oi  trotoirs.' 28  miles. 

The  31ft.    Waited  on  Monf.  de  Morveau,  who  has,  moft  fortunately  for  mc,  ^t 

received,  only  this  morning,  from  Monf.  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  mc,  ^t- 

with  four  letters  from  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet;  but  Monf.  Vaudrey,  of  this  place,  ^^ 

to  whom  one  of  them  is  addreffed,  is  abfent.  We  had  fome  converfiition  on  the  ^>j 
interefting  topic  to  all  philofophcrs,  phlogifton  j  Monf.  de  Morveau  contends  ^  ' 
vehemently  for  its  non-exiftence ;  treats  Dr.  Prieftley's  laft  publication  as  wide  ^^i 
of  thequeftion;  and  declared,  that  he  confiders  the  controverfy  as  much  de-  — " 
cided  as  the  queftion  of  liberty  is  in  France.  He  fhewed  me  part  of  the  article  ^»  J 
air  in  the  New  Encyclopsedia  by  him,  to  be  publifhed  foon ;  in  which  work,  «  ^ 
he  thinks  he  has,  beyond  controverfy,  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  the  dodlrine  of  ^^ 
the  French  chymifts  of  its  non-exiftence.  Monf.  de  Morveau  requefted  me  to  ^c^- 
call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and  agreeable  lady;  S- 
and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  On  leaving  him,  I  went  '^^ 
to  fearch  cofFee-houfes ;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one  ^^  ^ 
in  this  capital  of  Burgundy,  where  I  could  read  the  newfpapcrs  ?— At  a  poor  "^^ 
little  one  in  the  fquare,  I  read  a  paper,  after  waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.  The  ^>^ 
people  I  have  found  every  where  defirous  of  reading  newfpapers  ;  but  it  is  rare  ^^* 
that  they  can  gratify  themfclves :  and  the  general  ignorance  of  what  is  pafling 
may  be  collected  from  this,  that  I  found  nobody  at  Dijon  had  heard  of  the 
riot  at  the  town-houfe  of  Strafbourg;  I  defcribed  it  to  a  gentleman,  and  a 
party  coUedted  around  me  to  hear  it ;  not  one  of  them  had  heard  a  fyllable  of 
it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  fince  it  happened ;  had  it  been  nineteen,  I  queftion  whe- 
ther 
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ther  they  would  more  than  have  received  the  intelligence*;  but,  though  they  arc 
flo^v  in  knowing  what  has  really  happened,  they  are  very  quick  in  hearing  what 
is  impoffible  to  happen.    The  current  report  at  prefent,  to  which  all  pofliblc 
credit  is  given,  is,  that  the  Queen  has  been  convided  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the 
Xing  and  Monfieur,  and  give  the  regency  to  the  count  d'Artois ;  to  fct  fire  to"^ 
Paris,  and  blow  up  the  Palais  Royale  by  a  mine !— Why  do  not  the  feveral  par- 
ties in  the  ftates  caufe  papers  to  be  printed,  that  (hall  tranfmit  only  their  own 
j^ntiments  and  opinions?  In  order  that  no  man  in  the  nation,  arranged  under 
-«he  &me  ftandard  of  reafoning,  may  want  the  fads  that  are  neceflary  to  govern 
^S^s  arguments,  and  the  conclufions  that  great  talents  have  drawn  from  thofe 
j^^Ss.    The  King  has  been  advifed  to  take  feveral  fteps  of  authority  againft  tho 
:^?a.tes,  but  none  ,of  his  minifters  have  advifed  the  eftablifhment  of  journals,  and 
^^eir  fpeedy  circulation,  that  fhould  undeceive  the  people  in  thofe  points  his 
^xi^mies  have  mifreprefented.    When  numerous  papers  are  publiflicd  in  oppofi- 
^lon  to  each  other,  the  people  take  pains  to  fift  into  and  examine  the  truth; 
srx^  <d  that  inquifitivenefs  alone— the  very  a£t  of  fearching^  enlightens  them ;  they 
t>^^ome  informed,  and  it  is  no  longer  eafy  to  deceive  them.    At  the  table  d'hdte 
ox^Xy  three,  myfelf,  and  two  noblemen,  driven  from  their  eftates,  as  I  conjedurc 
t>y^     their  converfation,  but  they  did  not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houfes  being 
t>  u^  xrnt.     Their  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  province  they  come 
f*"c::^,«i,  in  the  road  from  Langrcs  to  Gray,  is  terrible ;  the  number  of  chateaus 
l>  ^j^  Mriit  not  confiderable,  but  three  in  five  plundered,  and  the  pofleffors  driven 
^'^-^•^"t:  of  the  country,  and  glad  to  fave  their  lives.     One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  a 
^^»*7  fenfible  well  informed  man;  he  confiders  all  rank,  and  all  the  rights  an- 
^^^^ccd  to  rank,  as  deftroyed  in  fadt  in  France ;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
^^"^^xialAffembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  themfelves,  are  determined 
^^^    attack  that  alfo,  and  attempt  an  equal  divifion.   The  expedlation  is  got  among 
^*^  ^  jiy  of  the  people ;  but  whether  it  takes  place  or  not,  he  confiders  France  as 
^^^L^Zlutely  ruined.    That,  I  replied,  was  going  too  far,  for  the  deftru(flion  of  rank 
^*^:1  not  imply  ruin.    "  I  call  nothing  ruin,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  general  and  con- 
^  ^^^>ied  civil  war,  or  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom;  in  my  opinion,  both  are  in- 
5  ^ble;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the  year  after  that,  but  whatever 
^x^ernment  is  built  on  the  foundation  now  laying  in  France,  cannot  ftand  any 
^^?^^3e  (hocks ;  an  unfuccefsful  or  a  fuccefsful  war  will  equally  deftroyit." — He 
^^^ke  with  great  knowledge  of  hiftorical  events,  and  drew  his  political  conclufions 
^^i^h  much  acumen..   I  have  met  very  few  fuch  men  at  table  d'hotes.     It  may  be 
^^lieved,  I  did  not  forget  M.  dc  Morveau's  appointment.    He  was  as  good  as 
^^^  word ;  Madame  Picardet  is  as  agreeable  in  converfation  as  flie  is  learned  in 
^V\^  clofet ;  a  very  pleafing  unaffeded  woman ;  (he  has  tranflated  Scheele  from  the 
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German,  and  a  part  o!^  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  Englifli ;  a  treafure  to  M.  c 
Morveau,  for  fhe  is  able  and  willing  to  converfe  with  him  on  chymical  filled 
and  on  any  others  that  tend  either  to  inilru£k  or  pleafe.  I  accompanied  theni : 
their  evening.'s  promenade.  She  told  mc^  that  her  brother,  Monf.  dc  Pool 
was  a  great  farmer,  who  had  fowed  large  quantities  of  fainibin,  which  he  uic 
for  fattening  oxen;  flie  was  forry  he  was  engaged  fo  clofcly  in  the  nmnicip 
bufinefs  at  prefent,  that  he  could  not  attend  mc  to  his  farm. 

August  i.    Dined  with  Monf.  de  Morveau  by  appointment;  Monf.  Pre 

feifeur  Chaufee,  and  Monf.  Picardet  of  the  party.    It  was  a  rich  day  to  me ;  tl 

great  and  juft  reputation  of  Monf.  de  Morveau^  for  being  not  only  the  fir 

chymift  of  France,  but  one  of  the  greateft  that  Europe  has  to  boaft,  was  aloo 

fufiicient  to  render  his  company  interefting;  but  to  find  fuch  a  man  void  of  zSol 

fation ;  free  from  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority  which  are  fometin^es  found  in  oek 

brated  charaders,  and  that  referve  which  oftener  throws  a  veil  over  thekr  talenC 

as  well  as  conceals  their  deficiencies  for  which  it  is  intenckd-^was  very  pleafia| 

Monf.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  converfiible,  eloquent  man,  who,  in  any  ftatipQc 

life,  would  be  fought  as  an  agreeable  companion.    Even  in  this  eventful  mo 

ment  of  revolution,  theconverfation  turned  almofl  entirely  on  chymical  fubjeds 

I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Prieilley  more  than  once,  and  Monf.  La  Voi 

fier  alfo,  to  turn  his  enquiries  a  little  to  the  apphcation  of  his  fcience  to  agricul 

turc ;  that  there  was  a  fine  field  for  experiments  in  that  line,  which  coul 

fcarcelyfitil  of  making  difcoveries ;  to  which  he  aflented ;  but  added,  thath 

had  no  time  for  fuch  enquiries:  it  is  clear,  from  his  converfation,  tha>t  hi 

views  are  entirely  occupied  by  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogiAon,  except  a  Uttl 

on  the  means  of  eftabli(hing  and  enforcing  the  new  nomenclature*    While  w 

were  at  dinner  a  proof  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  was  brought  him,  the  cby 

mical  part  of  which  work  is  printed  at  Dijon,  for  the  convenience  of  Monf.  d 

Morveau.    I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  a  man  who  can  deviie  th 

experiments  which  fhall  be  moft  conclufive  in  afcertaining  the  queftion^  of ; 

fcience,  and  has  talents  to  draw  all  the  ufefiil  conclufions  from  them,  fhould  b 

entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and  their  regifler ;  and  if  I  was  King,  or  mini' 

fter  of  France,  I  would  make  that  employment  fo  profitable  to  him,  that  h< 

fhould  do  nothing  elfe.    He  laughed,  and  afked  me,  if  I  was  fuch  an  advocate  (o\ 

working,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  writing  what  I  thought  of  my  fi-iend  Dr 

Prieftley  ?   And  he  then  explained  to  the  two  other  gentlemen,  that  great  philo- 

ibpher's  attention  to  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  divinity.    If  an  hundred  had  beei: 

at  table,  the  fentimcnt  would  have  been  the  fame  in  every  bofom.    Monf.  M* 

fpoke,  however,  with  great  regard  for  the  experimental  talents  of  the  Dodlor,  a^ 

indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not  ?— I  afterwards  refleded  on  Monf.  de  Morveau's 

not  having  time  to  make  experiments  that  fhould  apply  chymiilry  to  agriculture, 

yet 
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yet  have  plenty  for  writing  in  fo  voluminous  a  work  gs  Pankouck's.  I  lay  it 
'down  as  a  maxim,  fliat  no  man  can  eftablifli  or  fupport  a  reputation  in  any 
branch  of  experimeptal  philofophy,  fuch  as  (hnll  really  defcend  to  pofterity,  other- 
wife  than  by  experiment;  and  that  commonly  the  more  a  man  works,  and  the 
Icfs  he  writes  the  better,  at  leaft  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  reputation.  The 
profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (thofe  who  know  Monf..de  Morveau 
will  be  very  fure  I  am  far  enough  from  having  him  in  my  eye ;  his  fituation  in 
life  puts  it  out  of  the  queftion) ;  that  compreflion  of  materials,  which  is  lumi- 
nous ;  that  brevity  which  appropriates  fails  to  their  deftined  points,  are  alike 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  that  govern  all  compilations ;  there  are  able  and 
refpedtable  men  now  in  eveVy  country  for  compiling;  experimenters  of  genius 
ihould  r^nge  themfelves  in  another  clafs.  If  I  w^re  a  fovereign,  and  capable 
confequently  of  rewarding  merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real  genius 
engaged  in  fuch  a  work,  I  would  give  him  double  the  bookfeller's  price  to  let  it 
alone,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.  There 
are  who  will  think  that  this  opinion  comes  oddly  from  one  who  has  publiflied  fo 
many  books  as  I  have ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  to  "come  naturally  at 
lead  from  one  who  is  writing  a  work  from  which  he  does  not  expc<a  to  make 
one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  ftronger  motives  to  brevity  than  temptations 
to  prolixity.  The  view  of  this  great  chymift's  laboratory  will  (hew  that 
he  is  not  idle:— it  confifts  of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  fiirniflicd  indeed. 
There  are  fix  or  feven  diflferent  furnaces  (of  which  Macquer's  is  the  moft 
powerful),  and  fuch  a  variety  and  extent  of  apparatus,  as  I  have  feen  no 
where  elfe,  with  a  furniture  of  fpecimens  from  the  three  kingdoms,  as  looks 
truly  like  bufin^fs.  There  are  little  writing  defks^  with  pens  and  paper,  fcat- 
tered.  every  where,  and  in  his  library  alfo,  which  is  convenient.  He  has  a  large 
courfe  of  eudiometrical  experiments  going  on  at  prefent,  particularly  with  Fon- 
tana's  and  Volta's  eudiometers.  He  feems  to  think,  that  eudiometrical  trials 
are  to  be  depended  on  :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in  quart  bottles,  ftopped  with  com- 
.  nion  corks,  but  reverfed ;  and  that  the  air  is  always  the  fame,  if  made  from  the 
fame  materials.  A  very  fimple  and  elegant  method  of  afcertaining  the  propor- 
tion of  vital  air,  he  explained  to  us,  by  making  the  experiment;  putting  a 
morfel  of  phofphorus  into  a  glafs  retort,  confined  by  water  or  mercury,  and  in- 
flaming it,  by  holding  a  bougie  under  it.  The  diminution  of  air  marks  the 
quantity  that  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogiftic  dodtrine.  After  one  extindion,  it 
'will  boil,  but  not  in  flame.  He  has  a  pair  of  fcales  made  at  Paris,.  which> 
when  loaded  with  3000  grains,  will  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one  grain; 
an  air  pump,  with  glafs  barrels,  but  one  of  them  broken  and  repaired ;  the 
count  de  BuiFon's  fyftem  of  burning  lens ;  an  abforber ;  a  refpirator,  with  vital 
air  in  a  jar  on  one  fide,  and  lime-water  in  another ;  and  abundance  of  new  and 
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moft  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating  enquiries  in  the  new  philofophy  of  air. 
Thefe  are  fo  various,  .and  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  contrived  to  anfwer  the  pur* 
pofe  intended,  that  this  fpecies  of  invention  feems  to  be  one  very  great  and 
eflential  part  of  Monf.  de  Morveau's  merit ;  I  wifh  he  would  follow  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  idea  of  publijbing  his  tools,  it  would  add  not  inconiiderably  to  his  great 
and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  enquiries  he  en- 
gages in  amongft  all  other  experimenters.    M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodnefs 
to  accompany  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  academy  of  fciences :  they  have  a  very 
handfome  falon,  ornamented  with  the  hurts  of  Dijon  worthies;  of  fuch  eminent 
men  as  this  city  has  produced,  BofTuet— Fevret — De  Broffes — De  Crebillon — 
Pyron— Bonhicr — Rameau — and  laftly,  BufFon;  and  fome  future  traveller  will 
doubtlefs  fee  here,  that  of  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  thefe,  Monf.  de  Mor- 
veau, by.  whom  I  had  now  the  honour  of  being  conduced.     In  the  evening 
we  repaired  again  to  Madame  Picardet,  and  accompanied  her  promenade:  I  was 
pleafed,  in  converfation  on  the  prefent  difturbances  of  France,  to  hear  Monf.  de 
Morveau  remark,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  peafants  arofe  from  their 
defers  of  lumieres.     In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly  recommended  to  the  curies 
to  enlighten  then;  fomewhat  politically  in  their  fermons,  but  all  in  vain,  not 
one  would  go  out  of  the  ufual  routine  of  his  preaching.— ^^r^.  Would  not 
one  newfpaper  enlighten  them  more  than  a  fcore  of  priefts  ?     I  aiked  Monf.  de 
Morveau,  how  far  it  was  true  that  the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  peafants  alone;  or  whether  by  thofe  troops  of  brigands,  reported  to  be 
formidable  ?     He  aflured  me,  that  he  has  made  ftridl  enquiries  to  afcertain  this 
matter,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  violences  in  this  province,  that  have  come 
to  his  knowledge,  have  been  committed  by  the  peafants  only ;  much  has  been 
reported  of  brigands,  but  nothing  proved.    At  Befan9on  I  heard  of  800 ;  but 
how  could  a  troop  of  800  banditti  march  through  a  country,  and  leave  their  cx- 
iftence  the  leaft  queflionable  ?— as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Bayes's  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune;  a  range  of  hills  to  the  right  under  vines,  and  a  flat 
J>lain  to  the  left,  all  open,  and  too  naked.  At  the  little  infignificant  town  of 
NuyS,  forty  men  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corps  at  Beaune.  I  am 
provided  with  a  paflport  from  the  mayor  of  Dijon,  and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the 
tiers  etat,  and  therefore  hope  to  avoid  difficulties;  though  the  reports  of  the 
riots  of  the  peafants  are  fo  formidable,  that  it  feems  impoffible^  travel  in  fafetj 
Stop  at  Nuys  for  intelligence  concernin JtiiTvineyards  of  this  coun tiyTfo  femour 
in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  Europe;  and  examine  the  Clos  de  Veaugeau,  of 
100  journaux,  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Bernardine  Monks.— 
When  are  we  to  find  thefe  fellows  chufing  badly  ?  The  fpots  they  appropriate 
fhew  what  a  righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the  fpirit.-— — 22  miles. 
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The  3d.    Going  out  of  Chagnie,  where  I  quitted  the  great  Lyons  road,  pafs 

"fcy  the  canal  of  Chaulais,  which  goes  on  very  poorly;  it  is  a  truly  ufeful 

-wndcrtaking,  and  therefore  left  undone  5   had  it  been  for  boring  cannon,  or 

^coppering  men  of  war,  it  would  have  been  finifhed  long  ago.     To  Montcenis 

^  difagrceablc  country;   fingular  in  its  features.    It  is  the  feat  of  one  Monf. 

.JfFeelkain/Qng's  eftablifhments  for  cafting  and  boring  cannon :   I  have  already 

^defcribed  one  near  Nantes.    The  French  fay,  that  this  adlive  Englifliman  is 

'fcrother-in-law  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  therefore  a  friend  of  mankind ;  and  that 

taught  them  to  bore  cannon,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America.    The  efta- 

>liibment  is  very  confiderable ;  there  are  from  500  to  600  men  employed,  be- 

^s  colliers ;  five  fleam  engines  are  erected  for  giving  the  blafls,  and  for  bor« 

ig ;  and  a  new  one  building.     I  converfed  with  an  Englifhman  who  works  in 

ic  glafs-houfe,  in  the  cryftal  branch  ;  there  were  once  many,  but  only  two  are 

atprefent:  he  complained  of  the  gQugtry,  faying  there  was  nothing  good 

it  but  wine  and  orandy ;  of  which  things  I  queilion  not  but  he  makeTaTuf^ 

:icat  ufc.— — 25  rnTTesT^ 

The  4th.    By  a  miferable  country  moft  of  the  way,  and  through  hideous 

ids  to  Autun.    The  fir  A  ieven  or  eight  miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemp* 

dble.    From  thence  to  Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,  inclofed,  and  the  firft:  fo  for 

my  miles.    From  the  hill  before  Autun  an  immenfe  view  down  on  that  town> 

<^and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bourbonnois  for  a  great  extent. — View  at  Autun  the 

^Kemple  of  Janus — the  walls— the  cathedral — the  abbey.    The  reports  here  of 

^^Srigands^  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as  numerous  as  before ;  and  when  it 

^^¥as  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came  from  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comptc,  I  had 

weight  or  ten  people  introducing  themfelves,  in  order  to  aflc  for  news.    The  ru-^ 

::KiK>ur  of  brigands  here  had  got  to  1600  flrong.    They  were  much  furprized  to 

^nd^  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  exiftencee  of  brigands,  as  I  was  well  per-» 

^uaded,  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of  the 

:;|)eafants  only,  for  the  fake  of  plundering.    This  they  had  no  conception  of,  and 

^^uoted  a  lift  of  chateaus  burnt  by  them ;   but  on  analyfing   thefe  reports^ 

'^ey  plainly  appeared  to  be  ill  founded. 20  miles. 

The  5th.    The  extreme  heat  of  ycfterday  made  me  feverifli ;  and  this  morn- 
^g  I  waked  with  a  fore  throat.    I  was  incUned  to  wafte  a  day  here  for  the 
:^ecurity  of  my  health ;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things"  moft 
valuable  to  us.     Lofs  of  time,  and  vain  expence,  are  always  in  the  head  of  a 
Kian  who  travels  as  much  en  philofophe  as  I  am  forced  to  dot    To  Maifon  de 
Xourgogne,  I  thought  myfelf  in  a  new  world ;  the  road  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclofed  and  wooded.     There  are  many 
^ntle  inequalities,  and  feveral  ponds  that  decorate  them.    The  weather,  fince   -^  -j 
the  commencement  of  Augufl:,  has  been  clear,  bright,  and  burning ;  too  hot  to 
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beperfedly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  no  flies,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  regard'the  heat.  This  clrcumftancc  may,  I  think,  be  fixed  on  as  the  teftl 
In  Languedoc,  &c.  thefe  heats,  as  I  have  experienced,  are  attended  by  myriads, 
and  confequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be  fick  at  this  Maijon  de 
Bourgogne-,  a  healthy  ftomach  would  not  be  eafily  filled;  yet  it  is  the  poft- 
houfe.  In  the  evening  to  Lufy,  another  miferable  poft-houfe.  Notq,  through 
all  Burgundy  the  v^omen  wear  flapped  men's  hats,  which  have  not  nearly  fo 
good  an  eflfedl  as  the  ftraw  ones  of  Alface,— ~22  miles. 
^J]^}B.§J^z.J^2.,^2^S^  the  heat,  out  at  fo^fjn,  the  morning,  to  Bourbon  Lancy, 


through  the  fame  country  inclofedi  but  vinafnoufly  cultivated,  and  all  amazing- 
ingly  improveable*  If  I  had  a  large  traft  in  this  country,  I  think  I  fhould  not 
be  long  in  making  a  fortune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclofures,  and  every  ad- 
vantage, except  government.  All  from  Autun  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for 
improvement,  not  by  expenfive  operations  of  manuring  and  draining,  but  merely 
by  fubftituting  crops  adapted  to  the  foil.  When  I  fee  fuch  a  country  thus  ma- 
naged, and  in  the  hands  of  fl:arving  metayers^  infliead  of  fat  farmers,  I  know,  not 
how  to  pity  the  feigneurs,  great  as  their  prefent  fufferings  are.  I  met  one  of  them, 
to  whom  I  opened  my  mind : — he  pretended  to  talk  of  agriculture,  finding  I  at- 
tended to  it;  and  aflured  me,  that  he  had  Abbe  Roziere's  corps  complete^  znd  he 
believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  would  not  do  for  any  thing  but 
xye.  I  aflced  him,  whether  he  or  Abbe  Roziere  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough? 
He  aiTured  me,  that  he  was  un  homme  de  grand  merite,  beaucoup  d^agriculteuri 
Crofs  the  Loire  by  a  ferry ;  it  is  here  the  fame  nafty  fcene  of  fhingle,  as  in  Tou- 
raine*  Enter  the  Bourbonnois ;  the  fame  inclofcd  country,  and  a  beautiful  gravel 
road.  At  Chavanne  le  Roi,  Monf.  Joly,  the  aubergrjie^  informed  me  of  three  do-. 
mains  (farms)  to  be  fold,  adjoining  almoft  to  his  houfe,  which  is  new  and  well 
built.  I  was  for  appropriating  his  inn  at  once  in  my  imagination  for  a  fafm- 
houfe,  and  had  got  hard  at  work  on  turnips  and  clover,  when  he  told  mc,  that 
if  I  would  walk  behind  his  ftable,  I  might  fee,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  two  of  the 
houfes;  he  faid  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60,000  liv.  (2,6251.),  and  would 
altogether  make  a  noble  farm.  If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  fliould  think 
ferioufly  of  fuch  a  fpeculation;  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of  life; 
twenty  years  ago,  fuch  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been  my 
ruinj  and,  now  I  have  the  experience,  I  am  t6o  old  for  the  undertaking. 
27  miles. 

The  7th.  Mdulins  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built  town.  I  went  to 
the  Belle  Image,  but  found  it  fo  bad,  that  I  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Lyon 
d'Or,  which  is  worfe.  This  capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great 
pofl:  road  to  Italy,  has  not  an  inn  equal  to  the  little  village  of  Chavanne. 
To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  coffec-houfe  of  Madame  Bourgeau,  the  beil 
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in  the  town,  whefe  I  found  near  twenty  tables  fet  for  company,  but,  as  to  a 
j^ewfpaper,  I  might  have  as  well  have  demanded  an  elephant.     Here  is  a  fea- 
-^ure  of  national  backwardnefs,  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  poverty  !    In  the  capi- 
-«:al  of  a  great  province,  the  feat  of  an  intendant,  at  a  moment  like  theprefent, 
^%Mth  a  National  Aflembly  voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  inform 
-«:J}c  people  whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  is  on  the  throne.     Com- 
^jr^anies  at  a  coiFee-houfe,  numerous  enough  to  fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiofity 
^^ot  adlivc  enough  to  command  one  paper.     What  impudence  and  folly  ! — Folly 
xr3    the  cuftomcrs  of  fuch  a  houfe  not  to  infift  on  half  a  dozen  papers,  and  all 
tfa^  journals  of  the^  aflembly ;  and  impudence  of  the  woman  not  to  provide 
C:I:i  ^m  1  Could  fuch  a  people  as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free  ? 
INJ^  ^sver,  in  a  thoufand  centuries  :   The  enlightened  mob  of  Paris,  amidft  hun- 
d  Mr ^^ds  of  papers  and  publications,  have  done  the  whole.      I  demanded  why 
tJhm.^^y  had  no  papers?     They  are  too  dear*,  but  (he  made  me  pay  24/  for  one 
d  i^^3h  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.     It  is 
a.        ^sxtsX  pity  there  is  not  a  camp  of  brigands  in  your  coffee-room,  Madame 
^B  <z^  mirgeau.    Among  the  many  letters  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
S^^  'MTM.  et,  few  havQ  proved  more  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Monf.  T Abbe  de 
^^^^-K-nt,  principal  of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered  with  intelligence  and 
^  ^*^  ixnation  into  the  objed  of  my  journey,  and  took  every  ftep  that  vvas  poflible  to 
me  well  informed.     He  carried  me  to  Monf.  le  count  de  Grim^u,  lieutenant 
x^eral  of  the  Balliage,  and  director  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Moulins, 
o  kept  us  to  dinner.     He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  confiderabla  fortune,  of 
rmation,  and  knowledge,  agreeable  and  polite.    He  difcourfed  with  me  on 
^y^^  ftate  of  the  Bourbonnois  j  and  affured  me,  that  eftates  were  rather  given  away 
^^M  fold  :  that  the  metayers  were  fo  miferably  poor,  it  was  impoffible  for  them 
cultivate  well.    I  ftarted  fome  obfervations  on  the  modes  which  ought  to  be 
fued ;  but  all  converfation  of  that  fort  is  time  lofl  in  France.    After  dinner, 
«Grimau  carried  me  to  his  villa,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  which 
*^^      ^cry  prettily  fituated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Allier.     Let- 
5  from  Paris,  which  contain  nothing  but  accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the 
ricnces  committed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  ncigh- 
^^^^^rbood  of  the  capital.     M.  Necker's  return,  which  it  was  expedted  would 
^^^^c  calmed  every  thing,  has  no  cffedl  at  all  i  and  it  is  particularly  noted  in 
^*^«  National  Affembly,  that  there  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent  on  driv- 
■^^^  ^  things  to  extremity :  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflids  of  the  mo- 
^^^^nt,  find  themfelves  in  a  pofition,  and  of  an  importance  that  refults  merely 
*^^^>xn  public  confufion,  will  take  effedlual  care  to  prevent  the  fettlement,  order, 
^^^d  peace,  which,  if  eftablifhed,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  confequence  : 
^^^y  mount  by  the  florm,  and  would  fink  in  a  calm.    Among  other  perfons  to 
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whom  Moxif.  TAbbe  Barnt  introduced  me,  was  the  marquis  dc  Ooutte,  rAj 

d'efcadre  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  taken  by  admiral  Bofca wen  at  Louilbourg 

in  1758,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  learned  Englifh,  of  which  he  yet  re 

tains  fomething.     I  had  mentioned  to  Monf.  TAbb^  Barnt,  that  I  had  a  com 

miffion  from  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look  out  for  a  good  purcbaijb  ii 

France ;  and  knowing  that  the  marquis  would  fell  one  of  his  eftates,  he  men 

tioned  it  to  him.    Monf.  de  Goutte  gave  mefuch  a  defcription  of  it,  that  i 

thought,  though  my  time  was  (hort,  that  it  would  be  very  well  worth  beftowinj 

one  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  pro- 

poiing  to  take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  confented.    At  th 

time  appointed,  I  attended  the  marquis,  with  M.  TAbbe  Barnt,  to  his  chateau  o 

Riaux,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  eftate  he  would  fell  on  fuch  terms^  thai 

I  never  was  more  tempted  to  fpeculate :   I  have  v«^y  little  doubt  but  tha 

the  perfon  who  gave  me  a  commifGon  to  look  out  for  a  purchase,  is  long  fino 

iickened  of  the  fcheme,  which  was  that  of  a  refidence  for  pleafure^  by  lh< 

difturbances  that  have  broken  out  here  :  fb  that  I  fhould  clearly  have  the  refofa 

of  it  myfelf.     It  would  be  upon  the  whole  a  more  beneficial  purchafe  than  \ 

had  any  conception  of,  and  confirms  Monf-  de  Grimau*s  aflcrtion,  that  eftate) 

here  are  rather  given  away  than  fi>ld.    The  chateau  is  large  and  very  wcl 

built,  containing  two  good  rooms,  either  of  which  would  hold  a  company  o 

thirty  people^  with  three  fmaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor ;  on  the  fecond  tei 

bedchambers,  and  over  them  good  garrets,  fome  of  which  are  well  fitted  up  j 

all  forts  of  offices  fubftantially  eredted,  and  on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large 

family,  including  barns  new  built,  for  holding  half  the  corn  of  the  eftate  ir 

the  ftraw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when  threfhed.    Alfo  a  wine  prcfs  anc 

ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  moft  plentifu! 

years.    The  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  an  agreeable  rifing,  with  views  not  cx- 

tenfive,  but  pleafing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  fame  features  I  hav< 

defcribed,  being  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  France.    Adjoining  the  chateai: 

is  a  field  of  five  or  fix  arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culttin 

as  a  garden,  and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  forts  of  fi-uits.     There  are  twelve 

ponds,  through  which  a  fmall  ftream  runs,  fufficient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  Icl 

at  1000  liv.  (43I.  15s.)  a-year.  The  ponds  fupply  the  proprietor's  table  amply  witl 

fine  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eels  ;  and  yield  befides  a  regular  revenue  of  1000  liv. 

There  are  20  arpents  of  vines  that  yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with 

houfes  for  the  vignerons;  woods  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  chateau 

with  fuel ;  and  laftly,  nine  domains  or  farms  let  to  metayers^  tenants  at  will,  at 

half  produce,  producing,  in  cafh,   10,500  liv.  (459I.  7s.  6d.)  confequently,  the 

grofs  produce,  farms,   mills,  and  fifh,  is  12,500  li^^.     The  quantity  of  land,  I 

conjecture  from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may  be  above  3000 

arpents 
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4.riMCnts  or  acres,  Jying  all  contiguous  and  near  the  chateau.    The  outgoings  for 

tl^ofe  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord;  repairs,  guard  de  cbajje^  game-keeper  (for  here 

VLF^   all  the  feigneural  rights,  haut  ju/lice^  &c.)>  fteward,  expences  on  wine,  &c. 

aisr^ount  to  about  4400 liv.  (192I.  los.)     It  yields  therefore  net  fomething  more 

tFi^n  800 liv.  (350I.)  a  year.     The  price  a/ked  is  300,000  liv.  (13,1251.)^  but  for 

t]::ftms  price  is  given  in  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau,  all  the  timber, 

ai:xmcDunting,  by  valuation  of  oak  only,  to  40,000  liv.  (1750I.)  and  all  the  cattle 

on.     the  eftate,  viz.  loco  flieep,  60  cows,  72  oxen,  9  mares,  and  many  hogs. 

KLn  owing,  as  I  did,  that  I  could,  on  the  fecurity  of  this  eftate,  borrow  the 

virlxole  of  the  purchafe-money,   I  withftood  no  trifling  temptation   when   I 

tr^med  my  back  on  it.    The  fmeft  ^Hmatcjn  France^^rhaps  in  EjaLopc ;  a 

beautiful  and  healthy  country  ^"excellent  roads7  aTnSvjgation  to  Paris;  winc^ 

gaine,  fifh,  and  ^very  thing  that  ever  appears  on  a  table,  except  the  produce 

Off'  the  tropics ;  a  good  houfe,  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for  every  fort  of 

ptx>duce ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  3000  acres  of  inclofcd  land,  capable  in  a  very 

little  time  of  being,  without  expence,  quadrupled  in  its  produce,  altogether 

formed  a  picture  fufficient  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  five-and-twenty  years 

w^     the  conftant  pradlice  of  the  hufbandry  adapted   to  this  foil.      But  the 

^^te  of  government— the  poffibility  that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy 

^'^ight  in  their  wifdom  abolifli  property  as  well  as  rank ;  and  that  in  buying  an 

eftate  I  might  be  purchafing  my  fliare  in  a  civil  war— deterred  me  from  en- 

Seeing  at  prefent,  and  induced  me  only  to  requeft  that  the  marquis   would 

Stve  me  the  refufal  of  it,  before  he  fold  it  to  any  body  elfe.    When  I  have  to 

^^nnedl  with  a  perfon  for  a  purchafe,  I  ihall  wi(h  to  deal  with  fuch  an  one 

*•   the  marquis  dc  Goutte.    He  has  a  phyfiognomy  that  pleafes  me;  theeafe 

•^d  politenefs  of  his  nation  is  mixed  with  great  probity  and  honour ;  and  is 

'^pt  rendered  lefs  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dignity  that  flows  from  an  an- 

^icnt  and  refpeftable  family.    To  me  he  feems  a  man  in  whom  one  might,  in 

**^y  tranfadtion,  place  implicit  confidence.    I  could  have  fpent  a  month  in  the 

?^Urbonnois,  looking  at  eftatesjfijbe  fold  ;  adjoTmng  to  thaT^orKf i'  dc  Goiitte's 

^  another  or27cvooo  tiv.  purchafe,  BalTain;  Monf.  TAbb^  Barnt  having  made 

^'^  appointment  with  the  proprietor,  carried  me  in  the  afternoon  to  fee  the 

^^tcau  and  a  part  of  the  lands;  all  the  country  is  the  fame  foil,  and  in 

^^^  fame  management.     It  confifts  of  eight  farms,  flocked  with  cattle  and 

'J^eep  by  the  landlord ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  revenue.     In- 

^^^^«ticat  prefent  io,oooliv.  (437I.  10s.)  a  year;  price  260,000 liv.  (11,375!.)  and 

^^^ooo  liv.  for  wood— twenty-five  years  purchafe.     Alfo  near  St.  Poncin  another 

^  400,000  liv.  (17,5001.),  the  woods  of  which,  450  acres,  produce  5000  liv. 

t       *  year  I  80  acres  of  vines,  the  winc^fo  jgood  as  to  be  fent  to  Paris;  good  land 

I      ^  wheat,  and  much  fown;  a*^  modern  chateau,  avec  toutes  lei  aifances^  &c. 
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And  I  heard  of  many  others,  I  conjedture  that  one  of  the  fineft  'contiguous 
eftates  in  Europe  niight  at  prefent  be  laid  together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And 
I  am  further  informed,  that  there  are  at  prefent  6oqo  eftates  to  be.  fold  in 
France ;  if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  prefent,  it  will  not  be  a  queftion  of  buy- 
ing eftates,  but  kingdoms,  and  France  itfelf  will  be  under  the  hammer.  I  love 
a  fyftem  of  policy  that  infpires  fuch  confidence  as  to  give  a  value  to  land,  and 
that  renders  men  fo  comfortable  on  their  eftates  as  to  make  the  fale  of  them  the 

laft  of  their  ideas.     Return  to  Moulins. 30  miles. 

The  loth.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulins,  where  eftates  and  farming  have 
driven  even  Maria  and  the  poplar  from  my  head,  and  left  me  no  room  for  the 
tombeau  de  Montmorencij  hiving  paid  extravagantly  for  the  mud  walls,  cobweb 
tapeftry,  and  unfavoury  fcents  of  the  Lyon  d'Or  I  turned  my  mare  towards 
Chateauneuf,  on  the  road  to  Auvergne.  The  accompanyment  of  the  river  makes 
the  country  pleafant.  I  found  the  inn  full,  bufy,  and  buftling.  Monfeigneur, 
the  bifliop,  coming  to  the  fete  of  St.  Laurence,  patron  of  the  parifli  here,  alk- 
ing  for  the  commodit^^  I  was  defired  to  walk  into  the  garden.  This  has  hap- 
pened twice  or  thrice  to  me  in  France;  I  did  not  before  find  out  that  they  were 
fuch  good  cultivators  in  this  country  j  I  am  not  well  made  for  difpenfing  this 
fort  of  fertility ;  but  my  lord  the  bifliop  and  thirty  fat  priefts  will,  after  a  din- 
ner that  has  employed  all  the  cooks  of  the  vicinity,  doubtlefs  contribute  am- 
ply to  the  amelioration  of  the  lettuces  and  onions  of  Monf.  le  Maitre  de  la 

Pofte.     To  St.  Poncin. 30  miles. 

The  nth.    Early  to  Riom,  in  Auvergne.    Near  that  town, the  country  is 
interefting ;  a  fine  wooded  vale  to  the  left,  every  where  bounded  by  moan- 
tains  ;  and  thofe  nearer  to  the  right  of  an  interefting  outline.     Riom,  part  of 
which  is  pretty  enough,  is  all  volcanic ;  it  is  built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of 
volvic,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a  naturalift.    The  level  plain,  which  I 
pafled  in  going  to  Clermont,  is  the  commencenient  of  the  famous  Liniagae  of 
Auvergne,  afferted  to  be  the  moft  fertile^o^Iafl^FraiKeT''^  that  is  an  error,  \ 
have  fcen  richer  land  in  both  r  landers  and  Norriiandy.    This  plain  is  as  level 
as  a^ftill  lake ;  the  mountains  are  all  volcanic,  and  confequently  interefting.— 
Pafs  a  fcene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  flxike  a  farming  eye,  to  Mont  Fer- 
rand,  and  after  that  to  Clermont.    Riom,  Ferrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built,   . 
or  rather  perched,  on  the  tops  of  roCks.     Clermont  is  in  the  midft  of  a  moft^ 
curious  country,  all  volcanic ;  and  is  built  and  paved  with  lava:  much  of  it^ 
J    forms  one^pf  the  worft  built,  dirtieft,  and^mpft  ftinking^places  IJbave  met:a 
/^^CT^  N    wjth.    There  are  many 'ftreets  that  can,  for  blacknefs73;irt,  and  ill  lccn7s7only  bcs 
C    rcprefented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a  night  dunghill.     The  contention  o9 
^  naufeous  favours,  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  when  briflc  mountain  gale^^ 
do  not  ventilate  thefe  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy  the  nerves  of  thcS 

gooc^ 
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good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in  them.    It  is  the  fair> 

^he  town  full,  and  the  table  d'hotes  crouded. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.     Clermont  is  partly  free  from  fhe  reproach  I  threw  on  Moulins 
and  Befan^on,  for  there  is  a  falle  a  leSlure  at  a  Monf.  Bovares,  a  bookfeller, 
xvhere    I  found    feveral  newfpapers  and  journals;    but  at   the   cofFee-houfe, 
I  enquired  for  them  in  vain:— they  tell  me  alfo,  that  the  people  here  are 
great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  courier  with  impatience.     The. 
confequence  is,  there  have  been  no  riots  ;  the  moft  ignorant  will  always  be  the 
readied:  for  mifchief.      The  great  news  juft  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  utter 
abolition  of  tythcs,  feudal  rights^  game,  warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immedi- 
ately interefted ;  and  fome  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of  the  declaration  : 
but  I  have  had  much  converfation  with  two  or  three  very  fenfible  people,  who 
complain  bitterly  of  the  grofs  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  any  fuch  declarations  of 
^wrhat  will  be  done,  but  is  not  efFedled  and  regulated  at  the  moment  of  declaring^ 
I^onf.  TAbbe  Arbre,  to  whom  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet's  letter  introduced  mc,  had 
-the  goodncfs  not  only  to  give  me  all  the  information   relative  to  the  curious 
country  around  Clermont,  which  particularly  depended  on  his  enquiries  as  a 
naturalift,  but  alfo  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentleman  who  has 
attended  much  to  agriculture,  and  who  anfwered  my  enquiries  in  that  line  with 
great  readinefs. 

The  13th.     At  Roya,  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the  volcanic  mountains,, 
xvhich  are  fo  curious,  and  of  late  years  fo  celebrated,  are  fome  fprings,  reported 
by  philofophical  travellers  to  be  the  finefl  and  moft  abundant  in  France ;  to 
view  thcfe  objedls,  and  more  ftill,  a  very  fine  irrigation,  faid  alfo  to  be  prac- 
tifed  there,  I  engaged  a  guide.    Report,  when  it  fpeaks  of  things  of  which 
the  reporter  is  ignorant,  is  fure  to  magnify ;  the  irrigation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mountain  fide  converted  by  water  to  fome  tolerable  meadow,  but  done 
coarfely,   and  not   well  underftood.    That  in  the  vale,  between  Riom  and 
B*efrand,  far  exceeds  it.    The  fprings  are  curious  and  powerful :  they  gu(h,  or 
rather  burft  from  the  rock,  in  four  or  five  ftreams,  each  powerful  enough  to 
turn  a  mill,  into  a  cave  a  little  below  the  village.     About  half  a  league  higher 
there  are  many  others ;  they  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  fcarcely  a  projection  of 
the  rocks  or  hills  is  without  them.    At  the  village,  I  found  that  my  guide, 
inftead  of  knowing  the  country  perfedly,  was  in  reality  ignorant;    I  there- 
fore took  a  woman  to  condudl  me  to  the  fprings  higher  up  the  mountain ; 
on  my  return,  fhe  was  arrefted  by  a  foldier  of  the  guarde  bourgeois  (for  even 
this  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national  militia/,  for  having,  without 
permiffion,  become  the  guide  of  a  ftranger.    She  was  conducted  to  a  heap  of 
ftones;  they  call  the  chateau.    They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me ; 

Y  but 
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bat  as  to  the  woman,  flic  ftiould  be  taught  more  prudence  for  the  future: 
as  the  poor  devil  was  in  jeopardy  on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to 
accompany  them  for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attefting  her  inno- 
cence. We  were  followed  by  a  mob  of  all  the  village,  with  the  woman's 
children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their  mother  flioulibe  imprifoned.  At  the 
caftle,  we  waited  fome  time,  and  were  then  fliewn  into  another  apartment,  whero^ 
the  town  committee  was  aflembled ;  the  accufation  was  heard ;  and  it  was 
wifely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thefe,  when  all  the 
world  knew  that  fo  great  and  powerful  a  perfon  as  the  Queen  was  confpirihg 
againft  France  in  the  moft  alarming  manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  con- 
dufter  of  a  flranger — and  of  a  ftranger  who  had  been  making  fo  many  fufpicious 
enquiries  as  I  had,  was  a  high  offence.  It  was  immediately  agreed,  that  flie  ought 
to  be  imprifoned.  I  afTured  them  ftie  was  perfeftly  innocent;  for  it  was  impoiHble 
that  any  guilty  motive  fliould  be  her  inducement ;  finding  me  curious  to  fee  the 
iprings,  having  viewed  the  lower  ones,  and  wanting  a  guide  for  feeing  thofc  higher 
in  the  mountain,  flie  offered  herfelf :  that  (he  certainly  had  no  other  than  the  in- 
duflrious  view  of  getting  a  fewjols  for  her  poor  family.  They  then  turned  their  cn- 
<iuiries  againft  myfclf,  that  if  I  wanted  to  fee  fprings  only,  what  induced  me  to 
afk  a  multitude  of  queftions  concerning  the  price,  value,  and  produft  of  the  lands  ? 
What  had  fuch  enquiries  to  do  with  fprings  and  volcanoes  ?  I  told  them,  that 
cultivating  fome  land  in  England,  rendered  fuch  things  interefting  to  me  per- 
fonally  :  and  laftly,  that  if  they  would  fend  to  Clermont,  they  might  know, 
from  feveral  refpedable  perfons,  the  truth  of  all  I  alferted ;  and  therefore  I 
hoped,  as  it  was  the  woman's  firft  indifcretion,  for  I  could  not  call  it  offence, 
they  would  difmifs  her.  This  was  refufed  at  firft,  but  afTented  to  at  laft,  on  my 
declaring,  that  if  they  imprifoned  her,  they  fhould  do  the  fame  by  me,  and  an- 
fwer  it  as  they  could.  They  confented  to  let  her  go,  with  a  reprimand,  arid  I 
departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done  with  that,  at  their  ignorance,  in  ima- 
gining that  the  Queen  fhould  confpire  fb  dangeroufly  againft  their  rocks  and 
mountains.  I  found  my  guide  in  the  midft  of  the  mob,  who  had  been  very 
bufy  in  putting  as  many  queftions  about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops.— 
There  were  two  opinions,  one  party  thought  I  was  a  commijaire^  come  to  afcertain 
the  damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's, 
who  intended  to  blow  the  town  up  with  a  mine,  and  fend  all  that  efcaped  to 
the  gallies.  The  care  that  muft  have  been  taken  to  render  the  character  of  that 
princefs  detefted  among  the  people,  is  incredible ;  and  there  feems  every  where 
to  be  no  abfurdities  too  grofs,  nor  circumftances  too  impoffible  for  their  faith. 
In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimift  well  adled.  Before  I  leave  Clermont, 
I  muft  remark,  that  I  dined,  or  fupped,  five  times  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  from 
tw^jity  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradefmen,  officers,  &c,;  and  it  is  not  eafy  for  me 

to 
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tilfte&  the  infignificance,— the  inanity  of  the  converfation.     Scarcely  any 

j^oliticsy  at  a  monrient  when  every  bofora  ought  to  beat  with  none  but  political 

ilen(ations.   "The  ignorance  or  the  ftupidity  of  thefe  people  muft  be  abfolutely 

Sncredible^  not  a  week  pafles  without  their  country  abounding  with   events 

^hat  are  analyzed  and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blackfmiths  of  England* 

The  abolition  of  ty thes,  the  deftrudion  of  the    gaM/e,  game  made  property, 

«ind  feudal  rights  deftroyed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  tranflated  into  £ngli(h 

^^vithin  fix  days  after  they  happen,  and  their  confequences,  combinations,  refult$, 

^nd  modifications,  become  the  difquifition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers^ 

^chandlers,  <lfapers,  and  (hoemakers,  of  all  the  town^  of  England ;  yet  the  iamc 

-gpcQple  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their  converfation,  except  in  private* 

I^Why  ?  becaufe  converfation  in  private  wants  little  knowledge ;  but  in  public^  it 

^c3emands  more,  and  therefore  I  fuppofe^  for  I  confefs  there  are  a  thouGind  difii-v 

^czrulties  attending  the  foiution,  they  are  iilent.    But  how  many  people^  and  how 

:smany  fubjedls,  on  which  volubility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance  ?    Account  for 

^Khe  fzA  as  you  pleafe,  but  it  is  confirmed  with  me,  and  admits  no  doubt. 

The  i4Jth.    To  Izoire,  the  country  all   interefting,  from   the  number  of 

iconic  mountains  that  rife  in  every  quarter  5  fome  are  crowned  with  towns  ;~on 

^KDthers  are  Roman  cafiles«  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of 

^fubterranean  fire,  though  in  ages  far  loo  remote  for  any  record  to  announce, 

>s  the  attention  perpetually  aKvc.    Monf.  de  TArbre  had  given  mc  a  let* 

to  Monf.  Br^s,  doiflor  of  phyfic,  at  Izoire :    I  found  hiBO^  with  all  the 

^Vownfinen,  colledted  ajt  the  Aaiei  de  vilk^  to  hear  a  newfpaper  read.    He  con-i^ 

«lu£ted  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  ieated  me  by  himfelf :  the  fubjedt 

«if  the  paper  was  the  fuppreflion  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the  commutation 

of  tythes.    I  obierved  that  the  auditors,  among  whom  were  fome  pf  the  lower 

<:lafs,  were  very  attentive ;  and  tibc  whole  company  fcemed  well  plcafcd  with 

^whatever  concerned  the  tythes  and  the  monks.    Monf*  Br^s>  who  is  a  fenfible 

and  intelligent  gentleman,  walked  with  me  to  his  farm,  about  half  a  league 

*irom  the  town,  on  a  foil  of  fuperior  richnefs ;  like  all  other  fiu-ms,  this  is  in  the 

liands  of  a  metayer.     Supped  at  his  houfe  afterwards,  in  an  agreeable  company^ 

with  much  animated  political  conver£ition.    We  difcuiTed  the  news  of  the 

day ;  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  it  very  warajly ;  hut  I  contended,  that 

the  National  AfTembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well  digefted  fyftem  :  that 

they  feemed  to  have  a  rage  for  pulling  down,  but  no  tafte  for  rebuilding :  that 

if  they  proceeded  much  further  in  fuch  a  plan,,  deftroying  every  thing,  but 

eftabli(hing  nothing,  they  would  at  laft  bring  the  kingdom  into  fuch  confufion^ 

that  they  would  even  themfelves  be  without  power  to  reftore  it  to  peace  and 

order ;  and  that  fuch  a  fituation  would,  in  its  nature,  be  on  the  brink  of  the 

precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war.— I  ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my 

Y  a  idea> 
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idea,  that  without  an  upper  houfe,  they  never  could  have  either  a  good  or  a 
durable  conftitution.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on  thefe  points;  but  I 
was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  be  a  fair  difcuffion, — and  that,  in  a  company 
of  fix  or  feven  gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  fyftem  fo  un- 
fafhionable  as  mine. 17  miles. 

The  15th*  The  country  continues  interefting  to  Brioud.  On  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  are  many  old  cafiles,  and  towns,  and  villages.  Pafs  the 
river,  by  a  bridge  of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes.  At  that  places 
wait  on  Monf.  Greyflier  de  Talairat,  avocat  and  fubdelegi^  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter;  and  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  anfwcr,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  enquired  much  after  lord  Briftolj 
and  was  not  the  worft  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  heard  that  I  came  from  the 
fame  province  in  England.  We  drank  his  lordfliip's  health,  in  the  ftrong  white 
wine,  kept  four  years  in  the  fun,  which  lord  Briftol  had  rirUcir  commended* 
"■^—18  miles.      '"^        *"    --•*-^ 

The  1 6th.    Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat,  which  has  rather  in- 
commoded me,  to  Fix.    Crofs  the  river  by  a  ford,  near  the  ipot  where  a  bridge 
is  building,  and  mount  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interefting  to 
a  naturalift,  from  its  volcanic  origin;  for  all  has  been  either  overturned,   or 
formed  by  fire.     Pafs  Chomet;  and,  defcending,    remark  a  heap  of  bafaltic 
columns  by-  the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  fmall,  but  regular  fexagons.     Pou- 
laget  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.    Stopped  at  St.  George,  where  I  pro- 
cured mules,    and  a  guide,   to  fee  the  bafaltic  columns  at  Chilliac,   which, 
however,    are  hardly  ftriking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.     At  Fix,  I  fkw 
a  field  of  fine  clover;  a  fight  that  I  have  not  been  regaled  with,  I  think, 
fince  Alface.     I  defired  to  know  to  whom  it  belonged  ?    to  Monf.  Coffier, 
do(flor  of  medicine.     I  went  to  his  houfe  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was 
obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in  a  walk  over  the  principal  part  of 
his  farm.     He  gave   me  a  bottle    of  excellent  vin  blanc  moujfeux^   made  in 
Auvergne.     I  enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of  antimony, 
four  leagues  from  hence  ;   but  he  faid  the  country  was  fo  enrag^  in  that  part, 
and  had  lately  been  mifchievous,  that  he  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up 
the  projedt.     This  country,  from  climate,  as  well  as  pines,  muft  be  very  high. 
I  have  been  for  three  days  paft  melted  with  heat ;  but  to  day,  though  the  fun 
is  bright,  the  heat  has  been  quite  moderate,  like  an  Englifli  fummer's  day, 
and  I  am  aflured  that  they  never  have  it  hotter ;  but  complain  of  the  winter's 
cold  being  very  fevere,— and  that  the  fnow  in  the  laft  was  fixteen  inches  deep  On 
the  level.     The  interefting  circumftance  of  the  whole  is  the  volcanic  origin : 
all  buildings  and  walls  are  of  lava :  the  roads  are  mended  with  lava,  pozzolana, 
and  bafaltes;  and  the  face  of  the  country  every  where  exhibits  the  origin  in 

fubterranean 
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fubterranean  fire.  The  fertility,  however,  is  not  apparent,  without  refledion. 
The  crops  are  not  extraordinary,  and  many  bad  ;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be 
confidered.  In  no  other  country  that  I  have  feen  are  fuch  great  mountains  as 
thefc,  cultivated  Co  high  j  here  corn  is  feen  every  where,  even  to  their  tops, 
at  heights  where  it  is  ufual  to  find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  /"erica  vulgaris).^ — 
42  miles. 

The  17th.    The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,  is 

wonderfully  interefting.    Nature,  in  the  produdion  of  this  country,  fuch  as  we 

£ee  it  at  prefent,  muft  have  proceeded  by  means  not  common  elfewhere.     It 

is  all  in  its  form  tempcftuous  as  the  billowy  ocean.    Mountain  rifes  beyond 

xnountain,  with  endlefs  variety :  not  dark  and  dreary,  like  thofe  of  equal  height 

in   other  countries,  but  ipread  with  cultivation  (feeble  indeed)  to  the  very  tops. 

Some  vales  funk  among  them,  of  beautiful  verdure,  pleafc  the  eye.     Towards 

L^  Puy  the  fcenery  is  ftill  more  flriking,  from  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  moft 

•fi^^gular  rocks  any  where  to  be  feen.     The  caftle  of  Polignac,  from  which  the 

dialce  takes  his  title,  is  built  on  a  bold  and  enormous  one;  it  is  almoft  of  a 

<^Vil>ical  form,  and   towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,   which  furrounds 

it      at  its  foot.     The  family  of  Polignac  claim  an  origin  of  great  antiquity  ; 

ti^ey  have  pretenfions  that  go  back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hedlor  or  Achilles ; 

^VLt  I  never  found  any  one  in  converfation  inclined  to  allow  them  more  than 

"^ing  in  the  firft  clafs  of  French  families,  which  they  undoubtedly  are.     Per- 

"aps  there  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  a  caftle  more  formed  to  give  a  local 

P^idc  of  family  than  this  of  Polignac  :  the  man  hardly  exifts  that  would  not  feel 

^  Certain  vanity,  at  having  given  his  own  name,  fi-om  remote  antiquity,  to  fo 

"^Sular  and  fo  commanding  a  rock ;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to 

'^c*    I  would  fcarcely  fell  it  for  a  province.     The  building  is  of  fuch  antiquity, 

^^ci  the  fituation  fo  romantic,  that  all  the  feudal  ages  pafs  in  review  in  one's  ima- 

^^^ation,  by  a  fort  of  magic  influence;  you  recognize  it  for  the  refidence  of  a 

•^*"cily  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  difl:ant  and  more  refpedable,  though  per- 

*^^I>s  equally  barbarous,  was  the  patriot  defender  of  his  country  againft  the  in- 

^^^cn  and  tyranny  of  Rome.    In  every  age,  fince  the  horrible  combuftions  of 

J^^Virc  which  produced  it,  fuch  a  fpot  would  be  chofen  for  fecurity  and  defence. 

*■  ^>  have  given  one's  name  to  a  caftle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or  fingu- 

;^^ity  of  nature,  in  the  midft,  for  inftance,  of  a  rich  plain,  is  not  equally  flatter- 

^^%  to  our  feelings  :  all  antiquity  of  family  derives  from  ages  of  great  barbarity, 

^^^^n  civil  commotions  and  wars  fwept  away  and  confounded  the  inhabitants  of 

^^ch  fituations.    The  Bretons  of  the  plains  of  England,  were  driven  to  Bretagne ; 

^Ut  the  fame  peeple,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  ftuck  fecure,  and  remain  there 

^o  this  day.    About  a  gun-fliotfrom  Polignac  is  another  rock,  not  fo  large,  but 

Equally  remarkable ;   and  in  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  another  commanding  one 

rifes 
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fifes  to  a  vaft  height ;  with  another  more  fingukr  for  its  tower-likc  form»- 
the  top  of  which  S(.  Michael's  church  is  built.  Gypfum  and  lime-ftoncs 
abound;  and  the  whole  country  is  volcanic;  the  very  meadows  are  on  lava^s 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  either  the  produ<^  of  fire,  or  has  been  difturbed  or— 
toffed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  feir  day,  and  a  tabic  d'h6te,  with  ignorance,  a»  ^ 
ufual.  Many  cofFce-houfes,  and  even  confiderable  ones,  but  not  a  finglc  newf-  - 
paper  to  be  found  in  any.— 15  miles. 

The  1 8th.    Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts  on  the  wslj  tOM 
Cofterous,  for  four  or  five  miles,  commands  a  view  of  the  town  fiir  mor^ 
pidurefque  than  that  of  Clermont.    The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical 
town,  cix)wned  by  a  vaft  rock,  with  thofe  of  St.  Michael  and  of  P<^gnac» 
form  a  moil  fingular  fcene.    The  road  is  a  noble  one,  formed  of  lava  and  poz^ 
zolana.    The  adjacent  declivities  have  a  flrong  dilpofition  to  run  into  ba&Itic 
pentagons  and  iexagons ;  the  ftones  put  up  in  the  road,  by  way  of  pofts,  ZTC 
parts  of  bafakic  columns.    The  inn  at  Pradelles,  kept  by  three  fitters,  Pichott^ 
is  one  of  the  worft  I  have  met  with  in  France.    Contradtkm,  poverty,  dirt, 
and  darkneis.—  20  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Thuytst ;  pine  woods  abound ;  there  are  faw-mills,  and  with 
ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the  faw,  witiiout  the  conftant  attenticm  df 
a  man,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  j  a  great  improvement.  Pafs  by  a  new  and  beautiful 
toad,  along  the  fide  of  immenfe  mountains  of  granite ;  chefndt  trees  fpread  ki 
every  quatter,  and  cover  with  luxuriance  of  vegetation  Crocks  apparently  fo 
naked,  that  earth  feems  a  ftranger.  This  beautiful  tree  is  known  to  liegiipjlit  in 
jj^jalcanic  foilsjjQjIjGtuations  :  many  are  veFy  large;  I  meafured  one  fifteen teet 
in  circumSference,  at  "five'from  the  ground ;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  foet, 
and  fifty  to  fixty  high.  At  Maifle  the  fine  road  ends,  and  then  a  rocky>  d- 
moft  natural  one  for  fome  miles ;  but  for  half  a  mile  before  Thuytz  recover 
the  new  one  again,  which  is  here  equal  to  the  fineft  to  be  {ccn^  formed  of 
volcanic  materials,  forty  feet  broad,  without  the  leaft  ftonc,  a  firm  and  naturalSy 
level  cemented  furface.  They  tell  me  that  1 800  toifes  of  it,  or  about  2{  miles^ 
coft  i8c,ooo  liv.  (8250I.)  It  conduds,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a  miferablc  inn, 
but  with  a  large  fjable;  and  in  every  refped:  Monfieur  Grenadier  excels  the  De- 
moifelles  Pichots.  Hcremulbcrries  ^jft^gficar,  and  with  them^  flies ;  for  this 
is  the  firft  day  I  havenbeSTTncomnSoidE^^  Tliuy  tz  I  had  an^oBjedi  whiclTl 
3iippofed^woul3r^mand  a  whole^yT  it  is  within  four  hours  ride  of  the 
Montagne  de  la  coup  au  Cokt  d'Aifa^  of  which  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has 
given  a  plate,  in  his  Refearches  fur  les  volcanoes  etetnts,  that  fhews  it  to  be  a 
remarkable  objed :  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for  hav- 
ing a  mule  and  a  guide  to  go  thither  the  next  morning;  the  man  and  his 
wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  did  not  fcem,  from  the  difficulties  they  raifcd 

at 
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at  every  moment,  to  approve  my  plan:  having  aflced  them  fome  queftions 
about  the  price  of  provifions,  and  other  things,  I  fuppofe  they  regarded  mc 
with  fufpicious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had  no  good  intentions.     I  defired, 

however,  to  have  the  mule— fome  difficulties  were  made 1  muft  have  two 

mules— Very  well,  get  me  two.    Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to  be  had ; 
with  frefli  expreflions  of  furprife,  that  I  (hould  be  eager  to  fee  mountains  that 
did  not  concern  me.    After  raifing  frefh  difficulties  to  every  thing  I  faid,  they 
at  laft  plainly  told  me,  that  I  fhould  have  neither  mule  nor  man ;  and  this  with 
an  air  that  evidently  made  the  cafe  hopelefs.    About  an  hour  after,  I  received  a 
polite  meffage  from  the  marquis  Deblou,  feigneur  of  the  pariffi,  who  hear- 
ing that  an  inquifitive  Engliffiman  was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after  volca- 
noes, propofed  the  pleafure  of  taking  a  walk  with  me.    I  accepted  the  of- 
fer with  alacrity,  and  going  diredly  towards  his  houfe  met  him  in  the  road. 
I  explained  to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties ;  he  faid,  the  people  had 
got  fome  abfurd  fufpicions  of  me  from  my  queftions,  and  that  the  prefent  time 
was  {o  dangerous  and  critical  to  all  travellers,  that  he  would  advife  me  by  no 
means  to  think  of  any  fuch  excurfions  from  the  great  road,  unlefs  I  found 
much  readinefs  in  the  people  to  condud  me :  that  at  any  other  moment  than 
the  prefent,  he  (hould  be  happy  to  do  it  himfelf,  but  that  at  prefent  it  was  im- 
poffiblc  for  any  perfon  to  be  too  cautious.    There  was  no  refifting  this  reafon- 
ing,  and  yet  to  lofe  the  moft  curious  volcanic  remains  in  the  cbuntry,  for  the 
crater  of  the  mountain  is  as  diftindt  in  the  print  of  Monf.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the 
lava  was  now  running  from  it,  was  a  mortifying  circumftance.    The  marquis 
then  fbewed  me  his  garden  and  his  chateau,  amidft  the  mountains;  behind 
It   is  that  of  Gravene,  which  is  an  extinguiflied  volcano  likewife,  but  the 
crater  not  difcernible  without  difficulty.    In  converfation  with  him  and  an- 
other gentleman,  on  agricuhure,  particularly  the  produce  of  mulberries,  they 
mentioned  a  fmall  piece  of  land  diat  produced,  by  filk  only,  120  liv.  (5I.  5s.) 
a  year,  and  being  contiguous  to  the  road  we  walked  to  it.    Appearing  very 
ifniall  for  fuch  a  produce,  I  ftepped  it  to  afcertain  the  contents,  and  minuted 
%hem  in  my  pocket-book.    Soon  after,   growing  dark,  I  took  my  leave  of 
"the  gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn.    What  I  had  done  had  more  witneiTes 
than  I  dreamt  of  5  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  full  hour  after  I  had  been 
iifleep,  the  commander  of  a  file  of  twenty  mr'/ice  bourgeois,  with  their  mufquets, 
or  fwords,  or  fabres,  or  pikes,  entered  my  chamber,  furrounded  my  bed,  and 
demanded  my  paflport.    A  dialogue  enfued,  too  long  to  minute;  I  was  forced 
firft  to  give  them  my  paflfiort,  and,  that  not  fatisfying  them,  my  papers.    They 
told  me  that  I  was  undoubtedly  a  confpirator  with  the  Queen,  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois,  and  the  count  d'Entragues  (who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed 
me  as  an  arpenteur,  to  meafure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their  taxes.    My 

papers 
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papers  being  in  Englifh  favcd  me.  They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I 
was  not  an  Englifliman— only  a  pretended  one ;  for  they^  fpeal&Jucha  jargoa 
^^themfelves,  that  their  ears  were  not  good  enough  toTtilcovcr  by  rnyTanguagc" 
that  rW3S  an  undoubted  foreigner.  Their  finding  no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  any 
thing  that  they  could  convert  by  fuppofition  to  a  cadaftre  of  their  parifh,  had 
its  effedt,  as  I  could  fee  by  their  manner,  for  they  converfed  entirely  in  Patois* 
Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatisfied,  and  talked  much  of  the 
count  d'Entragues,  I  opened  a  bundle  of  letters  that  were  fealed — thefe, 
gentlemen,  are  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  various  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  open  which  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  find,  for  they  are  written  in  French^ 
that  I  am  an  honeft  Englifliman,  and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.  On  this 
they  held  a  frefli  confultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my  favour  j  they  re- 
fufed  to  open  the  letters,  prepared  to  leave  me,  faying,  that  my  numerous  quef- 
tions  about  lands,  and  meafuring  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  vol- 
canoes, had  raifed  great  fufpicions,  which  they  obferved  were  natural  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  that  the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the 
count  d'Entragues  were  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Vivarais.  And  thus,  to  my 
entire  fatisfadion,  they  wi(hed  me  good  night,  and  left  me  to  the  bugs,  which 
fwamied  in  the  bed  like  flies  in  a  honey -pot.  I  hada  narrow  efc^e^it  wouff" 
have  been  a  delicate  fituation  to  have  been  kept  prifoner  probably  in  ibme  com.- 
mon  goal,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  expence,  while  they  fent  a  courier  to 
Paris  for  orders,  and  me  to  pay  the  piper.— —20  miles. 

The  20th.  The  fame  impofing  mountain  features  continue  to  Villencuyc  de 
Berg.  The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  leads  under  an  immenfe  mafs  of  bafaltic 
lava,  run  into  configurations  of  various  forms,  and  refling  on  regular  columns  ^ 
this  vafl:  range  bulges  in  the  centre  into  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  heighth^ 
form,  and  figures,  and  the  decifive  volcanic  character  the  whole  mafs  has  taken« 
render  it  a  moft  interefting  fpedtacle  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  eye.  Juft 
before  Auben^s,  miftaking  the  road,  which  is  not  half  finiflied,  I  had  to  turn  j 
it  was  on  the  flope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall  or  defence 
is  found  againfl:  the  precipices.  My  French  mare  has  an  ill  talent  of  backing 
too  freely  when  fhe  begins :  unfortunately  fhe  exercifed  it  at  a  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  and  backed  the  chaife,  me,  and  herfclf  down  the  precipice;  by 
great  good  luck,  there  was  at  the  fpot  a  fort  of  fhelf  of  rock,  that  made  the 
immediate  fill  not  more  than  five  feet  diredl.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaife 
in  the  moment,  and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaife  was  overthrown  and  the  mare 
on  her  fide,  entangled  in  the  harnefs,  which  kept  the  carriage  from  tum- 
bling down  a  precipice  of  fixty  feet.  Fortunately  fhe  lay  quietly,  for  had  (he 
llruggled  both  muft  have  fallen.  I  called  fome  lime-burners  to  my  afliftance, 
who  were  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  fubmit  to  dircdtions,  and  ^ot  each 

purfue 
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belonged  to  him,  and  informed  me  thar  Pradcl  was  within  a  league.     As  this 
was  an  objed  I  had  noted  before  I  came  to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no 
flight  fatisfadion.     The  mayor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  examination,  prefcntcd  me 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  tranflated  Sterne  into  French,   but  who  did  not  fpeak 
Englifli;  on  my  return  to  theauberge  I  found  that  this  was  Monf.  de  Boiffiere, 
avocat  general  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.     I  did  not  care  to  leave  the  place 
without  knowing  fomething  more  of  one  who^had  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his 
attention  to  Englifli  literature ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  a  note,  begging  permiflion  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  fome  converfation  with  a  gentlemen  who  had  made  our 
inimitable^author  fpeak  the  language  of  a  people  he  loved  fo  well.    Monf.  2e 
Boifliere  came  to  me  immediately,  conduced  me  to  his  houfe,  introduced  me  to 
his  lady  and  fome  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interefted  concerning  Oliver  de 
Serres,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  Pradel.    It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
this  was  too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refufed,  and  few  evenings  have  been  more 
agreeably  fpent.     I  regarded  the  rcfidence  of  the  great  parent  of  French  agricul- 
ture, and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the  fubjefl:  that  had 
then  appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  fort  of  veneration,  which  thofe  only  can 
feel  who  have  addidled  themfelves  ftrongly  to  fome  predominant  purfuit,  and  find 
it  in  fuch  moments  indulged  in  its  moft  exquifite  feelings.     Two  hundred  years 
after  his  exertions,  let  me  do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer 
and  a  tcue  patriot,  and  would  not  have  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  his  chief 
agent  in  the  great  projed:  of  introducing  the  culture  of  (ilk  in  France,  if  he  had 
not  poiTeiTcd  a  confiderable  reputation  j  a  reputation  well  earned,  fince  pofterity 
has  confirmed  it.     The  period  of  his  pradlicc  is  too  remote  to  gain  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may  now  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  £irm. 
Thebafisof  it  islimeftone;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood  near  the  chateau,  and 
many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  fome  apparently  old  enough  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  genius  that  has  rendered  the  ground 
claffic.     The  eftate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  liv.   (21 81.  15s.)  a  year, 
belongs  atprefent  to  the  marquis  of  Mirabel,  who  inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife, 
as  the  defcendant  of  De  Serres.     I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes ;  he 
MI7^       whofe  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  a  kingdom,  fhould 
leave  to  his  pofterity  fome  marks  of  his  countrymen's  gratitude.     When  the 
prefent  biOiop  of  Sifteron   was  fliewn,  like  me,  the  farm   of  De  Serres,  he 
remarked,  that  the  nation  ought  to  ereft  a  ftatue  to  his  memory.     The  fenti- 
ment  is  not  without  merit,  though  no  more  than  common  fnuff-box  chat ;  but 
if  this  biihop  has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands  it  does  him  honour. 
Supped  with  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Boiffiere,  &c.  and  had  the  pleafure  of  an 

agreeable  and  interefting  converfation. 21  miles. 

The 
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The  2 1  ft.  Monf.  de  Boifliere,  wiftiing  to  take  my  advice  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm,  which  he  has  taken  into,  his  hands,  fix  or  feven  miles  from 
Berg,  in  my  road  to  Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither.  I  advifed  him  (o  forai 
one  well  executed  and  well  improved  inclofure  every  year— to  finifh  as  he  ad- 
vances, andlo  do  well  what  he  attempts  to  do  at  all;  and  I  cautioned  him 
againft  the  common  abufe  of  that  excellent  hufbandry,  paring  and  burning. 
I  fufpeft,  however,  that  his  homme  d' affaire  will  be  too  potent  for  the  Englifli 
traveller.— I  hope  he  has  received  the  turnip-feed  I  fent  him.  Dine  at 
Viviers,  and  pafs  the  Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt,'' 
filtn;  bugs,  an^  ItarvingTto  arrive  at  the  hotel  de  Monfieury  at  Montilimart^ 
a  great  and  excellent  inn,  was  fomething  like  the  ar7ivaImFrance^l^^ 
the  contraft  is  ftriking ;  and  I  feemed  to  hug  myfelf,  that  I  was  again  in  a 
chriftian  country  among  the  Milors  Ninchitreas,  and  my  Ladi  Bettis,  of 
Monf.  Chabot.— 23  miles. 

The  22d.  Having  a.  letter  to  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  celebrated 
naturalift,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  many  important  works  on  volca- 
noes, aeroftation,  and  various  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  I  had  the 
fatisfaflion,  on  enquiring,  to  find  that  he  was  at  Montilimart ;.  and,  waiting  on 
him — to  perceive,  that  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  merit  was  handfomely  lodgedi 
with  every  thing  about  him  that  indicated  an  cafy  fortune.  He  received  me 
with  the  frank  politenefs  inherent  in  his  character ;  introduced  me,  on  the 
fpot,  to  a  Monf.  TAbbe  Berenger,  who  refided  near  his  country-feat,  and  was, 
he  faid,  an  excellent  cultivator ;  and  likewife  to  another  gentleman,  whofe 
taftc  had  taken  the  fame  good  diredtion.  In  the  evening  Monf.  Faujas  took 
me  to  call  on  a  female  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  enquiries,  Madame 
Cheinet,  whofe  hufband  is  a  member  of  the  National  AiTembly ;  if  he  has  the 
good  luck  to  find  at  Verfailles  fome  Other  lady  as  agreeable  as  her  he  has 
left  at  Montilimart,  his  miflfion  will  not  be  a  barren  one  ^  and  he  may  perhaps 
be  better  employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.  This  lady  accompanied 
us  in  a  walk  for  vievymg  the  environs  of  Montilimart ;  and  it  gave  me  no  fmall 
pleafure  to  find,  that  fEe TvasTn  exceflent  larmerefs,  praftifes  coiifiderably, 
and  had  the  goodnefs  to  anfwer  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly  in  the 
culture  of  filk.  I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  naiveti  of  charad:er,  and  pleafing 
converfation  of  this  very  agreeable  lady,  that  a  longer  ftay  here  would  have 
been  delicious -but  the  plough  ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment,  accompanied  Monf.  Faujas  to  his  country-feat 
and  farm  at  TOriol,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Montilimart,  where  he  is  building  a 
good  houfe.  I  was  pleafed  to  find  his  farm  amount  to  280  fepteres  of  land :  I 
fhould  have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer.  Monf. 
Faujas  pleafes  me  much;  the  livelinefs,  vivacity,  phlogifion  of  his  chara<aer,  do 
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not  run  into  pertnefs,  foppery,  or  afFedtation  j  he  adheres  fteadily  to  a  fubjcft; 
and  (hews,  that  to  clear  up  any  dubious  point,  by  the  attrition  of  different  ideas 
in  converfation,  gives  him  pleafurc ;  not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial 
powers,  but  for  better  underftanding  a  fubjcdt.  The  next  day,  Monf.  Abbe 
Berenger,  and  another  gentleman,  pafTed  it  at  Monf-  Faujas' :  we  walked  to  the 
Abbe's  farm.  He  is  of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleafes  me  much;  curioi 
the  parifh,  and  prefident  of  the  permanent  council.  He  is  at  prefent  warm  on  a 
projedt  of  re-uniting  the  proteftants  to  the  church  ;  fpoke,  with  great  plcafure, 
of  having  perfuaded  them,  on  occafion  of  the  general  thankfgiving  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  fing  the  Te  Deum  in 
the  catholic  church,  in  common  as  brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  his 
charadter,  they  did.  He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  both  parties  giving  way  a 
little,  and  foftening  or  retrenching  reciprocally  fomewhat  in  points  that  are 
difagreeable,  they  may  be  brought  together.  The  idea  is  fo  liberal,  that  I 
qucftion  it  for  the  multitude,  who  are  never  governed  by  reafon,  but  by  trifles 
and  ceremonies,— and  who  are  ufually  attached  to  their  religion,  in  proportion 
to  the  abfurdities  it  abounds  with.  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  the  mob  in 
England  would  be  much  more  fcandalized  at  parting  with  the  creed  of  St. 
Athanafius,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bifliops,  whofe  illumination  would  perhaps 
refled  correftly  that  of  the  throne.  Monf.  I'Abbe  Berenger  has  prepared  a  me- 
morial, which  is  ready  to  be  prefented  to  the  National  Aflembly,  propofing  and 
explaining  this  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions;  and  he  had  the  plan ^  adding 
_a  claufe,  propofing  that^the^lergy  fhould  hayc^^ermlSTon'^^^  marry.  He  Mcas 
corrvthced,  that  it  woul^I  te  for  the  Intereft  of  morals,  and  much  for  that  of  the 
nation,  that  the  clergy  (hould  not  be  an  infulated  body,  but  holding  by  the 
>  fame  intcrefts  and  connedions  as  other  people.  lieremarke^^ 
r  a  cur^y  and  efpecially  in  the  country  isjnelancholy  r^nHTTuiowing  my  paflion^ 
'oblerved,  ths^aTSairnever^i^^^  fo  good'TTarmer,  on  any  poffcffion  he 
might  have,  excluded  from  being  fucceeded  by  his  children.  He  fhewed  me 
his  memoir,  and  I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  there  is  at  prefent  great  harmony 
between  the  two  religions,  owing  certainly  to  fuch  good  curh.  The  number 
of  proteftants  is  very  confiderable  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  ftrenuoufly  con- 
tended for  the  infertion  of  the  claufe  refpedling  marriage ;  afllired  him,  that  at 
fuch  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  memorial 
the  greatcft  credit ;  and  that  they  ought  to  confider  it  as  a  demand  of  the  rights 
of  humanity,  violently,  injurioufly,  and,  relative  to  the  nation,  im politically, 
with-hcl(i.  Yefterday,  ingoing  with  Monf.  Faujas,  we  pafled  a  congregation 
of  proteftants,  aflembled,  Druid-like,  under  five  or  fix  fpreading  oaks,  tooflfer 
their  thankfgiving  ro  the  great  Parent  ot  their  happinefs  and  hope.— In  fuch  a 
3  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a  worthier  temple,  built  by  the  great  hand  they  re- 
vere. 
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vcrc,  than  one  of  brick  and  mortar  ? — This  was  one  of  the  richeft  days  I  have 
enjoyed  in  France;  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming  dinner;  drank  a  TAnglois 
fuccefs  to  THE  PLOUGH  !  and  had  fo  much  agricultural  converfation,  that  I 
wifhed  for  my  farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  my  fatisfadlion.  If  Monf. 
Faujus  de  St.  Fond  comes  to  England,  as  he  gives  me  hope,  I  fhall  introduce  him 
to  them  with pleafure.     In  the  evening  return  to  Montilimart.— = — 30  miles. 

The  25th.  To  Chateau  Rochemaur,  acrofs  the  Rhone.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
bafaltic  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  every  columnar  proof  of  its  volcanic 
origin.  See  Monf.  de  Faujas'  Recberches.  In  the  afternoon  to  Piere  Latte, 
through  a  country  fteril,  uninterefting,  and  far  inferior  to  the  environs  of  Mon- 
tilimart. 22  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Orange,  the  country  not  much  blitter ;  a  range  of  mountains 
to  the  left :  fee  nothing  of  the  Rhone.  At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a 
large  Roman  building,  feveHly  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  circus,  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  which,  though  a  good  deal  decayed,  manifefts,  in  its  remains,  no 
ordinary  decoration,  and  a  pavement  in  the  houfe  of  a  poor  perfon,  which  is 
very  perfect  and  beautiful,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Nifmes.  The  vent  de 
bizehzs^Xov^n^o^  for  feveral  days,  with  a  clear  (ky,  tempering  ih  e  heats  ^" 
"wmch  "areiometimes  luTtry  ali3  oppreffiveTiTTnay,^  for  what  I  know,  be 
wholefome  to  French  conftitutions,  but  it  is  diabolical  to  mine ;  I  found  myfelf 
very  indifferent,  and  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unufual  fenfation 
over  my  whole  body  :  never  dreaming  of  the  wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attri- 
bute it  to,  but  my  complaint  coming  at  the  fame  time,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ; 
befides,  inftindt  now,  much  more  than  reafon,  makes  me  guard  as  much  as  I 
canagainftit.  At  four  or  five  in  thernorning  it  is  foj:old^that  no  traveller  Jf  ^^"^  % 
ventures  out.  It  is  more  penetratingly  drying  thaiT*!  ha3  any  conception  of; 
other"win(3s  flop  the  cutaneous  perfpiration ;  but  this  piercing  through  the  body 
fccms,  by  its  fenfation,  to  deficcate  all  the  interior  humidity.— —20  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Avignon. — Whether  it  was  becaufe  I  had  read  much  of  this 
town  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  or  becaufe  it  had  been  the  refidence  of 
the  Popes,  or  more  probably  from  the  flill  more  interefling  memoirs  which 
Petrarch  has  left  concerning  it,  in  poems  that  will  laft  as  long  as  Italian  ele- 
gance  and  human  feelings  fhall  exift,  I  know  not — but  I  approached  the  place 
with  a  fort  of  interefl,  attention,  and  expcdancy,  that  few  towns  have  kindled. 
Laura's  tomb,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  it  i^nothing  but  a  (lone  in  the 
pavement,  with  a  figure  engraven  on  it  partly  effaced,  furrounded  by  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  Gothic  letters,  and  another  in  the  wall  adjoining,  with  the  armorial 
of  the  family  of  Sade.  How  incredible  is  the  power  of  great  talents,  when 
employed  in  delineating  paflicns  common  to  the  human  race.  How  many  mil- 
lions of  women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly— but,  wanting  a 
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Petrarch  to  illuftrate  the  paffion,  have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion!  whilfl:  his 
lines,  not  written  to  die,  condudl  thoufands  under  the  impulfe  of  feelings^ 
which  genius  only  can  excite,  to  mingle  in  idea  their  melancholy  fighs  with 
thofe  of  the  poet  who  confecrated  thefe  remains  to  immortality  1— There  is  a 
monument  of  the  brave  Crillon  in  the  fame  church;  and  I  faw  other  churches 
and  pidtures — but  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  predominant  at  Avignon.—— 
19  miles- 

The  28th.  Wait  upon  Pere  Brouillony,  provincial  vifitor,  who,  with  great 
politenefs,  procured  me  the  information  I  wifhed,  by  introducing  me  to  fome- 
gentlemen  underftanding  in  agriculture.  From  the  rock  ofjthgjegates  palace^ 
thercj§,^oiie<>f  thefi/ie^^  is  to  lie  iecn  T 

"*  It  forms  two  confiderable  iflands,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  "plain,  richly 
watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulberries,  olives,  and  fruit- trees,  have 
a-finc  boundary  in  the  mountains  of  Provence,  Dau|iiine,  and  Langucdoc.— The 
circular  road  fine.     I  was  ftruck  with_the  refemblance  between  the  women 
_^  here^smd^in  IfHH^  not  at  once  occur  in^'whaYTrconfifteBfT^butTFis 

their  caps  ;  they  drefs  their  heads  quite  different  from  the  French  women.  A 
better  particularity,  is  their  being  no  wooden  (hoes  here,  nor,  as  I  have  fcen,  ia 

Provence  ^. 1  have  often  complained  of  the  ftupid  ignorance  I  met  with 

at  table  dTi6tes.  Here,  if  poflible,  it  has  been  worfe  than  common.  The 
politenefs  of  the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arife  from  the  manners 
of  the  clafles  that  frequent  thefe  tables.  Not  one  time  in  forty  will  a  foreigner, 
as  fuch,  receive  the  leaft  mark  of  attention.  The  only  political  idea  here^s, 
that  if  the  Englifh  fhould  attack  France,  they  have  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to 
receive  them  ;  and  their  ignorance  feems  to  know  no  diftindiion  between  men  in 
arms  in  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  adtion  without  the  kingdom.  They  con- 
ceive, as  Sterne  obferves,  much  better  than  they  combine :  I  put  fome  queftions 
to  them,  but  in  vain:  I  afked,  if  the  union  of  a  nifty  firelock  and  a  bourgeois 
made  a  foldier  ? — I  afked  them,  in  which  of  their  wars  they  had  wanted  men? 
I  demanded,  whether  they  had  ever  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  money? 
And  whether  the  converfion  of  a  million  of  men,  into  the  bearers  of  mufquets, 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  ?  I  afked,  if  perfonal  fervice  was  not  a  tax  ? 
And  whether  paying  the  tax  of  the  fervice  of  a  million  of  men  increafed  their 
faculties  of  paying  other  and  more  ufeful  taxes  ?  I  begged  them  to  inform  me, 
if  the  regeneration  of  the  Jcingdom,   which  had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a 

)  ♦  Wc  were,  like  you,  ftrucjc  with  the  refemblance  of  the  women  at  Avignon  to  thofe  of  England^ 

\  but  not  for  the  reafon  you  give ;  it  appeared  to  us  to  originate  from  their  complexions  being  naturally 

I  fo  much  better  than  that  of  the  other  French  women,  more  than  their  head-drefs,  which  differs 

I  as  much  from  ours,  as  it  does  from  the  French;    Note  by  a  female  friend. 
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.anillion  of  mob,  had  rendered  induftry  more  produ6live,  internal  peace  more  fe- 

<:ure,  confidence  more  enlarged,  or  credit  more  ftable  ?   And  laftly,  I  affured  them, 

^hat  ihould  the  Englifli  attack  them  at  prefent,  they  would  probably  niake  the 

^wcakeft  figure  they  had  done  from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy :    but, 

gentlemen,  the  Englifli,  in  fpite  of  the  example  you  fet  them  in  the  American 

^war,  will  difdain  fuch  a  condudt ;  they  regret  the  conftitution  you  are  forming, 

^ecaufe  they  think  it  a  bad  one — but  whatever  you  may  eftablifli,  yau  will 

!2iave  no  interruption,  but  many  good  wiflies  from  your  neighbour.     It  was 

-^ill  in  vain ;  they  were  well  perfuaded  their  government  was  the  beft  in  the 

^^vo^ldf  that  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  no  republic,  which  I  contended;  and 

-«hat  the  Englifli  thought  it  good,  becaufe  they  would  unqueftionably  abolifli 

-Acir  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  accurate  idea  I  left  them. — 

Jn  the  evening  to  Lille,  a  town  which  has  loft  its  name  in  the  world,  in  the 

anore  fplendid  fame  of  Vauclufe.    There  can  hardly  be  met  \vitn  a  richer,  or  ' 

better  cultivated  fixteen  miles-;  the  irrigation  is  fuperb.    Lille  is  moft  agree- 

^ably  fituated.    On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found  fine  plantations  of  elms, 

^with  delicious  ftreams,  bubbling  over  pebbles  on  either  fide ;  well  drefled  people 

—were  enjoying  the  evening  at  a  fpot,  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a  mountain 

^^illage.    It  v^ras  a  fort  of  fairy  fcene  to  me.    Now,  thought  I,  how  deteftable 

-ato  leave  all  this  fine  wood  and  water,  and  enter  a  nafty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot, 

linking  town;  one  of  the  contrafts  moft  ofFenfive  to  my  feelings.    What 

sanagreeaBle"  furprife,  to  find  the  inn  without  the  town,  in  the  midft  of  the 

:^cenery  I  had  admired !  and  more,  a  good  and  civil  inn.     I  walked  on  the 

l)anks  of  this  claffic  ftream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the  waters, 

^hat  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry  :  retired  to  Jup  on  the  moft  exquifite 

*  '  III!  ,„        1—      i  „ I.        ■  ^  „p I    I.    ,4 

^rout  and  craw  fifti  in  the  world.      To-morrow  to  the  famed  origin.— 

16  miles'.     ^    ^       "      '        ^'^" 

The  29th.     I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ;  beautiful  roads,  well       ^ ' 

'planted,  furround  and  pafs  off  in  different  diredtions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town, 

'umbrageous  enough  to  form  promenades  againft  a  hot  fun,  and  the  river  fplits 

^nd  divides  into  fo  many  ftreams,  and  is  condudlcd  with  fo  much  attention  that 

it  has  a  delicious  effed,  efpecially  to  an  eye  that  recognifes  all  the  fertility  of 

irrigation.     To  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  which  isjuftly  faid  to  be  as  celebrated 

tilmoftas  that  of  Helicon.     Crofling  a  plain,  which  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  one's 

idea  of  Tempe ;  the  mountain  prefents  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock,  at  the 

foot  of  which  is  an  immenfe  and  very  fine  cavern,  half  filled  with  a  pool  of  ftag- 

nant,  but  clear  water,  this  is  the  famous  fountain;  at  other  feafons  it  fills  the 

whole  cavern,  and  boilsover  in  a^aft  ftream  among  rocks  ;  its  bed  now  marked 

by  vegetation.     At  prefent  the  water  guflies  out  200  yards  lower  down,  from 

beneath  mafles  of  rock,  and  in  a  very  fmall  diftance  forms  a  confiderable  river, 

which 
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which  almoft  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills  and  irrigation. 
On  the  fummit  of  a  rock  above  the  village,  but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a 
ruin,  called,  by  the  poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch— who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Monf.  Petrarch  and  Madame  Laura.  The  fcene  is  fublimc; 
but  what  renders  it  truly  interefting  to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great 
talents  have  given  it.  The  power  of  rocks,  and  water,  and  mountains,  even  in 
their  boldeft  features,  to  arreft  attention,  and  fill  the  bofom  with  fenfations  that 
banifli  the  infipid  feelings  of  common  life — holds  not  of  inanimate  nature.  To 
give  energy  to  fuch  fenfations,  it  muft  receive  animation  from  the  creative  touch 
of  a  vivid  fancy  :  defcribed  by  the  popt,  or  connefted  with  the  refidence,  ac- 
tions, purfuits,  or  paffions  of  great  geniuffes ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  perfonified 
by  talents,  and  commands  the  intereft  that  breathes  around  whatever  is  confe- 
crated  by  fame.  To  Orgon.  Quit  the  Pope's  territory,  by  croffing  the  Du- 
rance ;  there  view  the  fkeleton  of  the  navigation  of  Boifgelin,  the  work  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Aix,  a  noble  projedl,  and,  where  finifhed,  perfedtly  well  exe- 
cuted ;  a  hill  is  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the 
greateft  fimilar  exertions.  It  has,  however,  flood  ftill  many  years  for  want 
of  money.  The  vent  de  bize  gone,  and  the  heat  increafed,  the  wind  now 
S.  W.  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves  how  pernicious  it  is,  even 
in  Auguft.— 20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  forgot  to  obferve  that,  for  a  few  days  pa  ft,  I  have  been  peftered 
with  all  the  mob  of  the  country  fhooting :  one  would  think  that  every  nifty 
gun  in  Provence  is  at  work,  killing  all  forts  of  birds ;  the  (hot  has  fallen  five 
or  fix  times  in  my  chaife  and  about  my  ears.  The  National  AflTembly  has 
declared  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land  j  and  advancing 
this  maxim  fo  abfurd  as  a  declaration,  though  fo  wife  as  a  law,  without  any 
ftatute  or  provifion  to  fecure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the  pofleffor  of  the  foil, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  vote,  has,  as  I  am  every  where  informed,  filled  all 
the  fields  of  France  with  fportfmen  to  an  utter  nuifance.  The  fame  cfFc6ts  have 
flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c. 
In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compcnfetions  are  talked  of;  but  an  unruly 
ungovernable  multitude  feize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and  laugh  at  the 
obligations  or  recompenfe.  Out  by  day  break  for  Salon,  in  order  to  view  the 
Crau,  one  of  the  moft  fingular  diftridls  in  France  for  its  foil,  or  rather  want  of 
foil,  being  apparently  a  region  of  fca  flints,  yet  feeding  great  herds  of  (heep : 
View  the  improvement  of  Monfieur  Pafquali,  who  is  doing  great  things,  but 
roughly :  I  wifhcd  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him,    but  unfortunately  he  was 

abfent  from  Salon.    At  night  to  St.  Canat. 46  miles. 

The  31ft.    To  Aix.    Many  houfes  without  glafs  windows.   The  women  with 
men's  hats,  and  no  wooden  fhoes.    At  Aix  wailed  on  Monf.  Gibclin,  celebrated 

for 
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for  his  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions.  He  received  me  with  that  eafy  and  agreeable  politenefs  natural 
to  his  charadter,  being  apparently  a  friendly  man.  He  took  every  method  in  his 
power  to  procure  me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with  me  the 
next  day  to  Tour  D'Aigues  to  wait  on  the  baron  of  that  name,  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix.  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters ;  and  whofe  effays,  in  the  TrimeJ^ 
tres  of  the  Paris  fociety  of  agriculture,  are  among  the  moft  valuable  on  rural 
oeconomics  in  that  work.— —12  miles. 

September  ift.    Tour  d'Aigues  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Aix,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Durance,  which  we  croffed  at  a  ferry.     The  country  about  the  cha- 
teau is  bold  and  hilly,  and  fwells  in  four  or  five  miles  into  rocky  mountains. 
The  prefident  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  with  a  fimplicity  of  manners 
that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  charadler,  void  of  afFeftation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agri- 
culture and  planting.    The  afternoon  was  paflTed  in  viewing  his  home-farm,  and 
his  noble  woods,  which  are  uncommon  in  this  naked  province.    The  chateau  of 
Tour  d'Aigues,  before  much  of  it  was  accidentally  confumed  by  fire,  muft  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  confiderablc  in  France;  but  at  prefent  a  melancholy  fpec- 
tacle  is  left.    The  baron  is  an  enormous  fiiflferer  by  the  revolution ;  a  great 
extent  of  country,  which  belonged  in  abfolute  right  to  his  anceftors,  has  been 
granted  for  quit  rents,  ccns^  and  other  feudal  payments,  fo  that  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  lands  retained  and  thofe  thus  granted  by  his  family. 
The  lofs  of  the  droits  bonorifiques  is  much  more  than  has  been  apparent,  and 
is  an  utter  lofs  of  all  influence ;   it  was  natural  to  look  for  fome  plain  and 
fimple  mode  of  compcnfation ;   but  the  declaration  of  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  allows  none;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  in  this  chateau,  that  the  folid 
payments  which  the  AflTembly  have  declared  to  be  rachetable  are  every  hour 
falling  to  nothing,   without  a  (hadow  of  recompenfe.     The  people  are  in 
arms,  and  at  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  fituation  of  the  nobility  in  this 
country  is  pitiable ;  they  are  under  apprehenfions  that  nothing  will  be  left  them, 
but  fimply  fuch  houfes  as  the  mob  allows  to  ftand  unburnt;  that  the  metayers 
will  retain  their  farms   without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of  the  produce; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  refufal,  there  is  adlually  neither  law  nor  autho- 
rity in  the  country  to  prevent  it.      Here  is,  however,  in  this  houfe,  a  large 
and  an  agreeable  fociety,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  confidering  the  times,  and 
what  fuch  a  great  baron  is  lofing,  who  has  inherited  from  his  anceftors  im- 
menfe  pofleffions,  now  frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.     This  chateau, 
fplendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  family 
and  command,   with  the  fortune,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the 
mercy,  and  trampled  on  by  an  armed  rabble.     What  a  ipe<!lacle !     The  baron 
has  a  very  fine  and  well  filled  library,  and  one  part  of  it  totally  with  books  and 
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tradls  on  agriculture,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    His  cdledtion  of  thefc  is 

nearly  as  numerous  as  my  own. 20  miles. 

The  2d.  Mohf.  Lc  Prefident  dedicated  this  day  for  an  excurfion  to  his 
mountain-farm,  five  miles  off,  where  he  has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  fineft 
lakes  in  Provence,  two  thoufand  toifes  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Dircdlly 
from  it  rifes  a  fine  mountain,  confifting  of  a  mafs  of  (hell  agglutinated  into 
ilonc  ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hill  is  not  planted,  as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  ac- 
company ment  of  wood.  Carp  rife  to  251b.  and  eels  to  i2lb.  (Note,  there  are 
carp  in  the  lake  Bourgeat,  in  Savoy,  of  6olb. )  A  neighbouring  gentleman,  Monf, 
Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  accompanied  us, 
and  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  at  the  caftle.  I  had  much  valuable  information 
from  the  baron  de  Tour  d'Aigues,  this  gentleman,  and  from  Monf.  TAbbe 
de  ,  1  forget  his  name.     In  the  evening  I  had  fome  converfation  on 

houfe-keeping  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  found,  among  other  articles,  that 
the  wages  of  a  gardener  are  300  liv.  (13I.  2s.  6d.y;  a  common  man-fervant, 
150 liv.  (7I.) ;  a  bourgeois  cook,  75  to  90  Hv.  (90  liv.  are  3I.  18s.  gd.) ;  a  houfc- 
maid,  60  to  70 liv.  (3I.  is.  3d.)     Rent  of  a  good  houfc  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or 

Scoliv.  (35I.) 10  miles. 

The  3d.    Took  my  leave  of  Monf.  Tour  d'Aigues'  hofpitable  chateau^  and 

returned  with  Monf.  Gibelin  to  Aix. 20  miles. 

The  4th.    The  country  to  Marfeilles  is  all  mountainous,  but  much  cul- 
tivated with  vines  and  olives ;   it  is,  however,  naked  and  uninterefting ;  and 
much  of  the  road  is  left  in  a  fcandalous  condition,  for  one  of  the  greateft 
in  France,  not  wide  enough,  at  places,  for  two  carriages  to  pafs  with  con- 
/  7^  vcnience.     What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the  imagination  !—^I  had  read   I 

know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the  ba/iides  about  Marfeilles,  being 
counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thoufands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV. 
adding  one  to  the  number  by  a  citadel. — I  have  fcen  other  towns  in  France, 
where  they  arc  more  numerous;  and  the  environs  of  Montpellier,'  without 
external  commerce,  are  as  highly  decorated  as  thofe  of  Marfeilles ;  yet  Mont- 
pellier is  not  fingular.    The  view  of  Marfeilles,  in  the  approach,  is  not  (Iriking. 
It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter,  but,  like  all  others,  in  the  old,  clofe,  Ul 
built,  and  dirty ;  thegopulation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  throng  in  the  ftreets, 
is  very  great ;  I  have  met  wTtJi  none  that  exceeds  it  in  this  refpeft.     I  wcSt  in 
the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new,  but  not  ftriklng  3  and  not  in  any 
refpedl  to  be  named  with  that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes  5   nor  is  the  gc- 
jeral  magnificenc.e  of. the  town  at  all  equal  to  Bourdeaux ;  the  iiewnBuiiainSs 
arc  neitTicr  fo  extenfive,  nor  fo  good — the  number  of  fliip7  m  the  port  not  to  be 
compared,  and  thejort  itfelfis  a  horfe^pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne.— 
20  miles.  "^  '  "        ^    • 
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The  5th.    Marfeilles  is  abfolutely  exempt   from  the  reproaches  I  have  fo 
often  caft  on  others  far  want  of  ncwfpapers.     1  breakfaftcdat  the  Caje  d'Acajoh 
amidft  many.    Deliver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  com- 
merce ;  but  I  am  difappointed  of  one  I  expedled  for  Monf.  TAbbe  Raynal,  the 
celebrated  author.     At  the  table  d'hote,  the  count  dc  Mirabeau,  both  here 
and  at  Aix,  a  topic  of  converfation ;  I  expedled  to  have  found  him  more  po- 
pular, from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Provence  and  at 
Marfeilles;  they  confider  him  merely  as  a  politician  of  great  abilities,  whofc 
principles  are  favourable  to  theirs  :  as  to  his  private  charadler,  they  think  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  \  and  affcrt,  that  they  had  much  rather  truft  to  a 
rogue  of  abilities,  than  put  any  confidence  in  an  honeft  man  of  no  talents ;  not, 
however,  meaning  to  affert,  that  Monf,  de  Mirabeau  deferved  any  fuch  appel- 
lation.   They  fay  he  has  an  eftatc  in  Provence.    I  obferved,  that  I  was  glad  to 
hear  he  had  property ;  for,  in  fuch  revolutions,  it  was  a  neceffary  hold  on  a 
man,  that  he  will  not  drive  every  thing  to  confufion,  in  order  to  poflefs  a  con- 
fcquence  and  importance  which  cannot  attend  him  in  peaceable  and  quiet  times. 
But  to  be  at  Marfeilles  without  feeing  Abbe  Raynal,  one  of  the  undoubted 
precurfors  of  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  would  be  mortilying.    Having 
no  time'fo  wait  longer  for  letters]  I  took  the  refolution  to  introduce  myfelf. 
He  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Monf.  Bcrtrand.    I  told  him  my  fituation : 
and,  with  that  eafe  and  politenefs  which  flows  from  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  replied,  that  he  was  always  happy  to  be  of  ufe  to  any  gentleman  of 
my  nation;  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  faid,  here  alfo  is  one.  Sir,  who  loves  the 
Engli(b,  and  underftands  their  language.     In  convcrfing  on  agriculture,  which 
I  had  mentioned  as  the  objeft  of  my  journey,  they  both  cxprefTed  their  furprize 
to  find,  by  accounts  apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported  great  quantities  of 
wheat,  infteadof  exporting,  as  we  formerly  did;  and  defired  to  know,  if  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  to  what  it  was  owing  ?  and  recurring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
Mercure  de  France  for  a  ftatement  of  the  export  and  import  of  corn,  he  read 
it  as  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur  Young\     This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
faying,  that  I  was  the  perfon,  and  it  proved  a  lucky  introduction;  for  it  was  not 
pofiible  to  be  received  with  more  politenefs,  or  with  more  offers  of  fervice  and 
affiftance.    I  explained,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  confequence  of  a       ] 
vaft  increafe  of  population,  a  caule  ftill  increafing  more  rapidly  than  ever. —    ^ 
We  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  on  the 
prefent  fituation  of  ajffairs,   which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  are  con- 
vinced of  the  neceflity  of  an  upper  houfe  in  the  legiflature,  and  dread  nothing       ) 
more  than  a  mere  democratical   government,   which  they  think  a  fpecies  of 
republic,  ridiculous  for  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.     I  remarked,  that  I  had 
often  refleded,   with  amazement,  that  Monf  Necker  did  not  affemble   the 
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flates  in  fuch  a  form,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  would  have  naftirally  led 
to  adopt  the  conftitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults  which  time  has 
difcovered  in  it.      On  which  Monf.   Bertrand  gave  me  a  pamphlet   he  had 
pubhfhed,  addrefled  to  his  friend  Abb^  Raynal,  propofing  feveral  circumftances 
in  the  Englifli  conftitution  to  be  adopted  in  that  of  France.     Monf.  TAbbe 
-^      Raynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revolution  had  brought  the  French  one 
r  in  its  train :  I  obferved,  that  if  the  refult  in  France  (hould  be  liberty,  that  re- 
(     volution  had  proved  a  blefling  to  the  world,  but  much  more  fo  to  England 
\    than  to  America.     This  they  both  thought  fuch  a  paradox,  that  I  explained 
/   it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed  the  profperity  which  England   had  enjoyed 
\    fince   the   peace,  not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  iimilar  period, 
I    but  alfo   that  of  any  other  country,   in  any  period  fince  the  eftablifhmenC 
\    of  the   European  monarchies:   a  fadl  that  was  fupported  by  the  increafe  of 
population,  of  confumption,  of  induftry,  of  navigation,  (hipping,  and&ilors: 
by  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufadlures,  and  com- 
merce; and  in  a  peculiar  mafs  and  aggregate,   flowing  from  the  whole,   the 
rifing  eafe  and   felicity  of   the  people.      I  mentioned   the  authentic  docu- 
ments and  pablic  regifters  which  fupported  fuch  a  reprefentation ;  and  I  re- 
marked, that  Abbe  Raynal,  who  attended  clofcly  to  what  I  faid,  had  not  fccn 
or  heard  of  thefe  circumftances,  in  which  he  is  not  Angular,  for  I  have  not 
met  with  a  fingle  perfon  in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet  they  unqueftion-: 
ably  form  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  Angular  experiments  in  the  fcience 
of  politics  that  the  world  has  feen ;  for  a  people  to  lofe  an  empire— thirteen 
provinces,  and  to  gain  by  that  lofsy  an  increafe  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power! 
I     When  will  the  obvious  conclufions,  to  be  drawn  from  that  prodigious  event, 
\     be  adopted  ?   that  all  tranfnia.rine,  or  diftant  jipminions,  are  fourccs  of  weak^ 
/'  .,ac|sj_  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wifdom.     Apply  this  in  France  ta 
'     St.  Doimngo,  In^'fpain  to  m  England^terlBengal,  and  mark  the  ideas 

and  the  replies  that  are  excited."  I  l^ye  no  doubt,  however,  of  ilicfefit.     I 
complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  atPairis  of 
120O  liv.  for  a  premium;  he  faid  they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  fecretary  figning  alone,  but  had  every  one  prefent  figned  it.    He  iaid». 
that  he  (hould  do  the  fame  by  the  academies  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  ;  and 
he  has  given  the  lame  fum  to  the  academy  at  Marfeilles,  for  a  premium  relative 
to  their  commerce.     He  faid  alfo,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  which  he  fhould 
execute  when  he  has  faved  money  enough,  which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  the 
fociety  of  agriculture,  1200  liv.  a  year  in  purchafing  models  of  all  the  ufefuL 
implements  of  hufbandry  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England, 
and  to  fpread  them  over  France.     The  idea  is  an  excellent  ope,  and  merits 
great  praife ;  yet  it  is  to  be  qucftioned,  whether  the  effeft  would  anfwer  the 
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expcncc.     Give  the  tool  itfelf  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not  know  how  to  ufc 
it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like  it ;  a  model  he  will  ftill  lefs  take  the 
trouble  to  copy.     Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with  en- 
thufiafm  and  paffion  for  the  art,  would  apply  and  ufe  thofe  models ;   but  I 
fear  that  none  fuch  are  to  be  found  in  France.      The  fpirit  and  purfuits  of 
gentlemen  muft  be  changed  from  their  prefcnt  frivolous  turns,  before  any  fuch 
thing  could  be  effedled.     He  approved  of  my  recommending  turnips  and  pota- 
tatoes ;  but  faid,  that  good  forts  were  wanting ;   and  mentioned  a  trial  he  had 
made  himfelf,  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifli  and  Provenjal  potatoes  in  making 
bread,  and  the  Englifti  produced  one-third  more  flour  than   the  French.— 
Among  other  caufcs  of- bad  huflbandry  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of 
ufury ;  at  prefent  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  in  (lead  of  lend- 
ing it  for  improvement.     Thefe  fentiments  of  an  illuftrious  writer  do  him  ho-  ")  np  V»<^ 
nour ;  and  it  was  plcafing  to  me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objeds  /  -^^^ 
ivhich  have  almoft  monopolized  mine ;  and  yet  more  fo  to  find,  that  this  juft-  A      "" '  ^ 
ly  celebrated  writer,  though  not  young,  is  in  good  fpirits ;  and  that  he  may  j  'T^'^  ^ 
live  many  years  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  produiSions  of  a  pen  that  has  I    c^  *,^^  *' 
jievef  been  employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fpccies.  ^ 

The  8th.  To  Cugcs.  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road  leads  through  rows 
of  bajiides  and  walls  -,  it  is  made  of  powdered  white  ftone,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, the  moft  dufty  I  ever  faw;  the  vines,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  fide,  were 
]ike  a  dreflcd  head :  the  country  all  mountains  of  rock,  with  poor  pines. — Unin- 
terefting  and  ugly ;  the  plains,  of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and 
olives.  Meet  capers  firft  at  Guges.  At  Aubagne,  I  dined  on  fix  di(hes,  not 
l>ad,  a  deflfert,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  24/!  and  by  myfelf  too,  for  no  table, 
d'hdte.  What  Monf.  Dutens  could  mean  by  calling  the  poft-houfe  at  Cugcs  a 
good  auberge^  is  inexplicable ;  it  is  a  mifcrable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of 
the  bcft  rooms,  without  glafs  to  the  windows.— -21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interefting ;  the  mountains  are 
bolder  %  the  fea  adds  to  the  view ;  and  there  is  one  paffage  among  the  rocks, 
where  arc  fublime  features.  Nine-tenths  are  wafte  mountain,  and  a  wretched 
country  of  pines,  box,  and  miferable  aromaiics,  in  fpitc  of  the  climate.  Near 
Toulon,  efpecially  at  Olioules,  there  arc  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fi-uit 
as  large  as  nonpareils ;  they  have  a  few  oranges  alfo.  The  bafon  of  Toulon,  with 
ranges  of  three  deckers/and  other  large  men  of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  bu- 
finefs,  are  fine.  The  town  has  nothing  that  deferves  defcription  %  the  great  and 
only  thing  that  is  worth  feeing,  the  dock-yard,  I  could  not  fee,  yet  I  had  letters; 
but  the  regulation  forbidding  it,  as  at  Breft,  all  applications  were  vain.— 25  miles. 

The  loth.  Lady  Craven  has  fent  me  upon  a  wild-goofe  chafe  to  Hyeres — one 
would  think  this  country,  from  her's  and  many  other  dcfcriptions,  was  all  a  garden  ; 
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tut  it  has  been  praifed  much  beyond  its  merit.  The  vale  is  every  where  richly  cul- 
tivated, and  planted  w^ith  olives  and  vines,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  mulberries,  figs, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  fpread  with  a  poor  vegetation 
of  evergreens,  pines,  lentifcus,  &c.  T'he  vale,  though  fcattered  with  white  ^4/^ 
tides  which  animate  the  fcene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature, 
which  always  offends  the  eye  where  olives  and  fruits  form  the  principal  cloathing. 
Every  view  is  meagre,  on  comparifon  with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern 
forefts.  The  only  Angular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  they  here 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  are  of  a  great  fize,  and  render  every  garden  interefting  to 
eyes  that  travel  to  the  fouth ;  butlaft  winter's  froft  has  fliorn  them  of  their  glory. 
They  are  all  fo  nearly  deftroyed  as  to  be  cut  almoft  to  me  root,  or  to  the  trunk, 
but  are  in  general  (hooting  again.  I  conjedlure  that  thefe  trees,  even  when  in 
health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be  feparately  taken,  add  but  little  to  the 
general  efFedl  of  a  view.  They  are  all  in  gardens,  mixed  with  walls  and  houfcs, 
and  confequently  lofe  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a  landfcape.  Lady  Craven's 
Tour  fent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  confolation^  and  to  the  hills  lead- 
ing to  Monf.  Glapiere  de  St.  Tropes ;  and  I  afked  for  father  Laurent,  who 
was,  however,  very  little  fenfible  of  the  honour  (he  had  done  him.  The  views 
from  the  hills  on  both  fides  of  the  town  are  moderate.  The  iflands  Portecroix, 
Pourcurolie,  and  Levant  (the  neareft  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway 
and  faltmarfh,  which  they  call  a  pond),  the  hills,  mounts,  rocks,  all  arc 
naked.  The  pines  that  fpread  on  fome  of  them  have  not  a  much  better  efFe<a 
than  gorfe.  The  verdure  of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.  There 
is  a  fine  outline  to  the  views;  but  for  a  climate,  where  vegetation  is  the 
chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre ;  and  does  not  refrefli  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  a  thick  (hade  againft  the  rays  of  an  ardent  fun.  I  can  hear  of  no  cotton 
in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  feveral  books ;  but  the  date  and  pifla- 
chio  fucceed :  the  myrtle  is  indigenous  every  where,  and  the  jafminum,  com^ 
mune^  2inAJruticans.  In  Tlfle  de  Levant  is  the  genifta  candefcensy  and  the  teucrium 
herbapoma.  Returning  from  my  ride  to  the  hotel  de  Necker^  the  landlord  wor- 
ried me  with  a  lift  of  Englifh  that  pafs  the  winter  at  Hycres  ;  there  are  many 
houfes  built  for  letting,  from  two  to  {\x  louis  a  month,  including  all  the  furni- 
ture, linen,  neceflary  plate,  &c.  Moft  of  thefe  houfes  command  the  profpcA 
of  the  vale  and  the  fea ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  th<j  vent  de  bize^  I  (hould  fuppofe 
it  muft  be  a  fine  winter  climate.  In  December,  January,  and  February  perhaps 
it  may  not  incommode  them,  but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April  ?  There  is  a 
table  d'hote,  very  well  ferved,  at  the  hotel  de  Necker  in  winter,  at  4  liv.  a-head 
each  meal.  View  the  King's  garden  here,  which  may  be  10  or  12  acres,  and 
nobly  produdtive  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  its  crop  of  oranges  only  laft  year 
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-was  2 1 ,000  liv .  (91 81. 1 5s. )    Otdingcszt^^  as  far  asjwojouis 

<ach  trcc>  Dine  with  Monf.  3eTt\  CSaire,  who  has  a  pre tFy ' he w  biTil t  houIcT 
anoble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  eftate  around  it,  which  he  would  fell  or  let. 
JHe  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me,  with  Doftor  Battaile,  much  ufeful  informa- 
tion concerning  the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In  the  evening 
3-eturn  to  Toulon. — ^34  miles.  • 

The  nth.     The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy  occupied  fome  atten^* 
^ion.     I  had  been  often  informed,  and  by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy^ 

^hat  I  muft  not  think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horfe  chaife.     To  watch  my         ^| 

Zhorfc  being  fed  would,  they  affured  me,  take  up  abundantly  too  much  time,  and      ^X3K 
3£  it  was  omitted,  with  rcfpedt  to  hay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally 
:^olen. '  There  are  alfo  parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  as  I  did,  would  be 
^vcry  \infafc,  from  the  number  of  robbers  that  infeft  the  roads.     Perfuaded  by  the 
'^pinions  of  perfons,  who  I  fuppofe  muft  know  much  better  than  myfelf,  I  had 
determined  to  fell  my  mare  and  chaife,  and  travel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini,  who 
-^re  to  be  had  itfeems  every  where,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.    At  Aix  they  offered  mc 
:^or  both  2olouis  ;  at  Mairfeilles,  18;  fo  the  further  I  went  I  expedled  the  price 
^"^vould  fink ;  but  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aubergijies^  and  the  gargons 
^icuries^  who  expeded  every  where  to  make  a  property  of  me,  I  had  it  drawn 
^nto  the  flreet  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written  a  vendre,  and  the  price  25 
3ouis  :  they  had  coft  me  at  Paris  32.     My  plan  took,  and  I  fold  them  for  22  ; 
^hey  had  brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet  were  a  cheap  bargain 
"«o  an  officer  that  was  the  purchafer.     I  had  next  to  confider  the  method  to  get 
-€o  Nice.;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  from  Marfeilles  with  100,000  fouls,  and 
Toulon  with   30,000,  lying  in  the  great  road  to   Antibes,   Nice,   and  Italy, 
^hcre  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiturc.     A  gentleman  at  the  table  d'hdtc 
^affured  me,  they  afked  him  3  louis  for^a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and 
^o  wait  till  fome  other  perfon  would  give  3  more  for  another  feat.    To  a  perfbn 
accuftomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines  that  fly  about  England,  in  all  dirc^- 
Yions,  this  muft  appear  hardly  credible.    Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not 
^Whe  hundredth  part  of  connedlion  and  communication  vvith  each  other  that 
:»iuch  inferior  places  enjoy  with  us :  a  fure  proof  of  their  deficiency  in  con- 
sumption, adtivity,  and  animation.     A  gentleman,  who  knew  every  part  of 
Provence  well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon  by  fea,  advifed  me  to  take 
"^he  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon,  that  I  might  at  leaft  pafs  the 
"the  iHes  of  Hyeres :  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  Hyercs,  and  feen  the  coaft.     I 
Ihad  feen  nothing,  he  faid,  if  I  had  not  feen  them,  and  the  coaft  from  the 
:ica,  which  was  the  fineft  objed:  in  all  Provence ;  that  it  would  be  only  one 
^y  at  fea,  as  I  might  land  at  Cavarlero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus ;   and  that 
J  fliould  lofe  nothing,  as  the  common  route  was  the  fame  as  what  I  had  feen^ 
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mountains,  vines,  and  olives.      His  opinion   prevailed,  and  I  fpoke  to  the 
captain  of  the  barque  for  my  paflage  to  Cavalero. 

The  i2th.    At  fix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque,  captain  JaflToirs,  of 
Antibes ;  the  weather  was  delicious ;  and  the  paflage,  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  and  its  great  bafon,  beautiful  and  interefting.    Apparently  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  a  harbour  more  completely  fecure  and  land-locked.    The  inner 
one,  contiguous  to  the  quay,  is  large,  and  feems  formed  by  art;  a  range  of 
mole,  which  it  is  built  on,  feparating  it  from  the  great  bafon.    Only  one  (hip 
can  enter  at  a  time,  but  it  could  contain  a  fleet.     There  are  now  lying,  moored, 
in  two  ranges,  one  fhip,  the  Commerce  of  Marfeilles,  of  130  guns,  the  fineft 
(hip  in  the  French  navy,  and  feventeen  others  of  90  guns  each,  with  feveral 
fmaller:  When  in  the  great  bafon,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  acrofe,  you 
feem  abfolutely  inclofed  by  high  lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of -^quit- 
ting it,  that  you  can  guefs  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  connedsd 
with  the  fea.    The  town,  the  (hipping,  the  high  mountain,  which  rifes  im- 
mediately above  it,  the  hills,  covered  with  plantations,  and  fpread  every  where 
with  baftides^  unite  to  form,  a  ftriking  coup  d'oeil.    But  as  to  the  Ifles  of  Hyercs 
and  the  fine  views  of  the  coaft,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my  informant  could  have 
no  eyes,  or  abfolutely  without  tafl:e :  they  are,  as  well  as  all  the  coaft,  miferably 
barren  rocks  and  hills,  with  only  pines  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation.     If  it 
was  not  for  a  few  folitary  houfes,  with  here  and  there  a  fquare  patch  of  cultiva- 
tion to  change  the  colour  of  the  mountains,  I  fhould  have  imagined  that  this 
coaft  muft  have  borne  a  near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  or  New 
Holland — dark,  gloomy,  and  filent; — a  favageyS/w^r^  air  fpread  over  the  whole. 
The  pines,  and  evergreen  fhrubs,  that  cover  the  greateft  part,  cover  it  with  more 
gloom  than  verdure.     Landed   at  night  at  Cavalero,  which  I  expcdted  to  have 
found  a  little  town  ;  but  it  confifts  only  of  three  houfes,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  be  imagined.    They  fpread  a  mattrefs  on  a  ftone  floor  for  me,  for 
bed  they  had  none  ;  after  ftarving  all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  ftale  eggs,  bad 
bread,  and  worfe  wine  ;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  were  to  take  me  to  Frejus, 
there  was  neither  horfe,  afs,  nor  mule  in  the  place,  and  only  four  oxen  for 
ploughing  the  ground.     I  was  thus  in  a  pretty  fituation,  and  muft  have  gone 
on  by  fca  to  Antibes,  for  which  alfo  the  wind  gave  tokens  of  being  contrary,  if 
the  captain  had  not  promifed  me  two  of  his   men  to  carry  my  baggage  to  a 
village  two  leagues  off,  where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had,  with  which 

con>fort  I  betook  myfclf  to  my  mattrefs. 24  miles. 

The  i;:^th.  The  captain  fent  three  failors; — one  a  Corfican,  another  a 
mongrel  Italian,  and  the  third  a  Provenjal :  among  the  three,  there  was  not 
French  enough  for  half  an  hour's  converfation.  We  crofl^ed  the  mountains, 
and  wandered  by  crooked  unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and  then  found 

the 
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the  village  of  Gaflang  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which,  however,  was  more 
than  a  league  from  that  to  which  we  intended  to  go.    Here  the  failors  refreflied 
themfclves,  two  with  wine,  but  the  third  never  drank  any  thing  except  water.    I 
afked  if  he  had  equal  ftrength  with  the  others  that  drank  wine  ?    Yes,  they 
replied,  as  ftrong  for  his  fize  as  any  other  man :   I  rather  think,  that  I  fhall 
Jiot  foon  find  an  Englifli  failor  who  will  make  the  experiment*     No  milk; 
I  breakfafled  on  grapes,   rye  bread,  and  bad  wine.     Mules  were  reported  to 
a.bound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that  which  we  miffed ;  but  the  mafter  of  the 
only  two  we  could  hear  of  being  abfent,  I  had  no  other  refource^  than  agreeing 
with  a  man  to  take  my  baggage  on  an  afs,  and  myfelf  to  walk  a  league  further^ 
to  St,  Tropes,  for  which  he  demanded  3  liv.     In  two  hours  reached  that  town^ 
^%^hich  is  prettily  fituated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of  a  noble 
Ixilet  of  the  fea.    From  Cavalero  hither,  the  country  is  all  mountain,  eighteen-r 
It^^entieths  of  it  covered  with  pines,  or  a  poor  wildernefs  of  evergreen  ihrubs,. 
rocky  and  miferable.    Crofs  the  inlet,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide  -,  the 
ferrymen  had  been  on  board  a  King's  fliip^  and  complained  heavily  of  their 
treatment—but  faid,  that  now  they  were  free  men,  they  fhould  be  well  treated; 
a.iid^  in  cafe  of  a  war,  they  (hould  pay  the  Englifh  by  a  different  account— it 
^^^rould  now  be  man  to  man;  before  it  was  free  men  fighting   with  flaves. 
X^and  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there  hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.    The 
country  the  fame  mountainous  and  rocky  defert  of  pines  and  lentifcus ;  but^ 
towards  Frejus,  fbme  arbutus.    Very  little  culture  before  the  plain  near  Frejus.   I 
pafled  to-day  thirty  miles,  of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.    The  whole  coall 
ofProvence  is  nearly  the  fame  defert;  yet  the  climate  would  give,  on  all  thefe 
mountains,  productions  valuable  for  feeding  fheep  and  cattle;  but  they  are  in- 
cumbered with  fhrubs  abfolutely  worthlefs.    The  efFeft  of  liberty  had  better 
appear  in  their  cultivation,  than  on  the  decks  of  a  manof  war.— 30  miles. 

The  14th.     Staid  at  Frejus  to  Teft  myfelf;— to  examine  the  neighbourhood^ 

x?vhich,  however,  contains  nothing— and  to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.    Here 

arc  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  aquedudt.    On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to  go 

]>ofl,  I  found  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had ;  fo  I  had  no  refource  but  mules. 

I  employed  the  garfon  d'kurie  (for  a  poflmafter  thinks  himfelf  of  too  much 

confequence  to  take  the  leaft  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  fhould  be  well 

Icrved  for  12  liv.  to  Eftrelles  :  this  price,  for  ten  miles,  on  a  miferable  mule, 

V^as  a  very  entertaining  idea ;    I  bid  him  half  the  money ;  he  aflured  me  he 

Iiad  named  the  loweft  price,  and  left  me,  certainly  thinking  me  fafe  in  his 

olutches*    I  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  to  gather  fome  plants  that  were  in 

l^lofTom,  and,  meeting  a  woman  with  an  afs-load  of  grapes,  I  afked  her  em- 

ployment ;   and  found,  by  help  of  an  interpreter,  that  fhe  carried  grapes  from 

vineyards  for  hire.    I  propofed  loading  her  afs  to  Eftrelles  with  my  baggage— 
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and  demanded  her  price— 4oy3/f.    I  will  give  it.    Break  of  day  appointed ; 
and  I  returned  to  the  inn,  at  Icaft  an  oeconomift,  faviftg  lo  liv.  by  my  walk. 

The  15th.  Myfelf,  my  female,  and  herafs  jogged  merrily  over  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not  know  one  word  of  each  others  lan- 
guage; I  could  juft  difcover  that  (he  had  a  hufband  and  three  children.  I  tried 
to  know  if  he  was  a  good  hufband,  and  if  (he  loved  him  very  much ;  but  our 

language  failed  in  fuch  explanations ; it  was  no  matter ;  her  afs  was  to  do 

my  bu^nefs,  and  not  her  tongue.  At  Eftrelles  I  took  poft-horfes  5  it  is  a 
jQngle  houfe,  and  no  women  with  afles  to  be  had,  or  I  fhould  have  preferred 
Af— j^  them.  It  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  defcribe,  how  agreeable  a  walk  often  or  fifteen 
/  '^  "^  miles  is  to  a  man  who  walks  well,  after  fitting  a  thoufand  in  a  carriage.  To- 
day's journey'liTPtKroug^^  fame  bad  country,  mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, incumbered  with  worthlefs  evergreens,  and  not  one  mile  in  twenty 
cultivated..  The  only  relief  is  the  gardens  at  Grafle,  where  very  great  exertions 
are  made,  but  of  a  lingular  kind.  Rofes  are  a  great  article  for  the  famous  otfer, 
all  of  which  is  commonly  fuppofcd  to  come  from  Bengal.    They  fay,  that 

>. 1  coo  flowers  go.to  a  fingle  drop ;  twenty  flowers  fell  for  i  fo/,  and  aiTounceor 

the  oVter  400  liv.  (17I.  los.).  Tuberofes,  &c.  are  alfo  cultivated  for  perfumes  in 
immenfe  quantities,  for  Paris  and  London.  Rofemary,  lavender,  bergamot, 
and  oranges,  are  here  capital  articles  of  culture.  Half  Europe  is  fup- 
plied  with  eflences  from  hence.  Cannes  is  prettilj;^tuated,  clofc  on  the 
ihcre, .  with  the  iflcs  of  St.  Margueffie,  where  is  a  dcteftable  lUte  prilon, 
iabout  two  miles  off^,  and  a  diftant  boundary  of  the  Eftrelles  mountains,  with 
a  bold  broken  outline.  Thefe  mountains  are  barren  to  excefs.  At  all  the 
villages,  fince  Toulon,  at  Frejus,  Eftrelles,  &c.  I  aflced  for  milk,  but  no  fuch 
thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  fheep :  the  cows  are  all  in  the  higher 
mountains ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  landlord  at  Eftrelles  told  me,  it  was  a  con- 
traband commodity  that  came  from  Nice.  Good  heaven  ! — what  an  idea 
northern  people  have,  like  myfelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of  a  fine  fun  and  a  de- 
/  licious  climate,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegra- 
)  nates,  jafmins,  and  aloes,  in  the  hedges ;  yet  are  fuch  countries,  if  irrigation 
be  wanted,  the  verieft  dcferts  in  the  world*  On  the  moft  miferable  tradts  of  our 
heaths  and  moors,  you  will  find  butter,  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  that  which  will 
feed  a  cow,  and  let  oranges  remain  to  Provence.  The  fault,  however,  is  in  the 
people  more  than  the  climate ;  and  as  the  people  have  never  any  faults  (till  they 
become  the  maflers)  all  is  the  eftedl  of  government.  The  arbutus,  lauruftinus,  ciftus, 
and  Spanifti  broom,  are  found  fcattered  about  the  waftes.  Nobody  in  the  inn  but 
a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  returning  home  from  Italy;  we  fupped  together,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  converfation,  not  uninterefting ;  he  was  melancholy  to  think, 

he 
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he  faid,  what  a  fad  reputation  the  French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been 
in  Italy,  Unhappy  France !  was  his  frequent  ejaculation.  He  made  many 
enquiries  of  me,  and  faid,  his  letters  confirmed  my  accounts ;  the  Italians 
fcemcd  all  convinced  that  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  Englifli  would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge  the 
American  war,  by  fcizing  St,  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the  pofleflions  the 
French  have  out  of  France  itfelf.  I  faid  the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  fo 
contrary  to  the  perfonal  interefts  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  we  (hould 
be  marveloufly  forbearing,  and  fet  an  example  of  political  purity  fufficient  to 
eternize  that  part  of  our  national  character,  in  which  the  world  thought  us  moft 
deficient,  moderation.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  condu<5t  of  certain  leaders 
of  the  National  Affembly,  who  feemed  to  be  determined  on  a  bankruptcy,  and 
perhaps  a  civil  war.— 22  miles. 

The  1 6th.  At  Cannes,  I  was  qui  to- without  a  choice;  no  poft-houfe,  car- 
riage, nor  horfes,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was  therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge 
in  a  woman  and  herafs.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  Antibes.  This 
line  of  nine  miles  is  chiefly  cultivated,  but  the  mountains  rife  fo  immediately, 
that,  in  a  general  idea,  all  is  wafte.  Antibes  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regu- 
larly fortified ;  the  mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view  from  it  pleafing  Take 
a  poft-chaifc  to  Nice;  crofs  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the  prefent  to 
France.  The  approach  to  Nice  is  pleafing.  The  firft  approach  to  that 
country  fo"^Iong^iT3^ JiillTy  Te^  has  produced   thofe  who  have, 

conquered;  and  thofe  who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  the  bofom  with  too 
many  throbbing  feelings  to  permit  a  bufh,  a  ftone,  a  clod  to  be  uninterefting. 
Our  percipient  faculties  arc  expanded;  we  wifh  to  enjoy;  and  then  all  is  at- 
tention, and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed.  The  approach  marks  a  flourifhing 
town ;  new  buildings,  'vt^he  never-failing  mark  of  pr6fperity7\  are  numerous. 
Pafs  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.  Arrive  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  table 
d'hdte,  hotel  de  quatre  nations^  and  agree  with  the  mafter  of  it  for  my  apartment, 
which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  fupper  at  five  Piedmontefe  livres 
a-day,  that  is  five  (hillings.  Here  I  am,  then,  in  the  midft  of  another  people, 
language,  fovereignty,  and  country,— one  of  the  moments  of  a  man's  life 
that  will  always  be  interefting,  becaufc  all  the  fprings  of  curiofity  and  atten- 
tion arc  on  the  ftretch.  Several  Frenchmen,  but  more  Italians,  at  the  tabic 
d'h6te ;  and  the  French  revolution  only  talked  of.  Tlie  Frenchmen  aU  in  fa- 
vour  of  it,  and  the  Italians  all  againft  it,  and  abfolute  vigors  in  the  argument. 
—25  miles. 

The  17th.  I  have  no  letters  for  Nice;  and  therefore,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
infides  of  the  houfes,  I  muft  be  content  with  what  meets  the  eye.    The  new 
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part  of  the  town  is  very  well  built ;  the  ftreets  ftrait  and  broad.    The  Tea- view 
is  fine,  and,  for  enjoying  it  in  greater  perfeftion,  they  have  an  admirable  contri- 
vance, which  I  have  feen  no  where  clfe.     A  row  of  low  houfes  forming  one 
fide  of  a  ftreet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  has  flat  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  a  ftucco  floor,   forming  a  noble  terrace,  opens  immediately   to  the  fea, 
raifed  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  ftreet,  and  equally  free  from  the  fand 
and  fhingle  of  a  beach.     At  one  end  fome  finely  fituated  lodging-houfes  open 
diredtly  on  to  it.     The  walk  this  terrace  affords  is,  in  fine  weather,  delicious* 
'The  fquare  is  handfomc,  and  the  works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but 
it  is  fmall  and  difficult  to  enter,  except  in  favourable  weather ;  admits  (hips  of 
near  three  hundred  tons ;  yet,  though  free,  has  but  an  inconfiderable  trade.— 
The  number  of  new  ftreets  and  houfes  building  at  prefent  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  place  is  flourifliing ;  owing  very  much  to  the  refort  of  foreigners, 
principally  Englifh,  who  pafs  the  winter  here,  for  the  benefit  and  pleafure  of 
the  climate.    They  are  difmally  alarmed  at  prefent,  with  the  news  that  the 
difturbances  in  France  will  prevent  many  of  the  Englifh  from  coming  this 
winter;  but  they  have  fome  confolation  in  expedling  a  great  refort  of  French. 
Laft  winter,  there  were  fifty-feven  Englifh,  and  nine  French ;  this  winter,  they 
think  it  will  be  nine  Englifh,  and  fifty-feven  French.     At  the  table  d'hote  in- 
formed, that  I  muft  have  a  paflport  for  travelling  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  Englifh 
conful  is  the  proper  perfon  to  apply  to.    I  went  to  Mr.  Conful  Green,  who  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  a  miftake,  there  was  no  want  of  any  paflTport ;  but  if  I 
wifhed  to  have  one,  he  would  very  readily  give  it.     My  name  occurring 
to  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered  any 
thing  in  his  power  to  affift  me.     On  my  telling  him  the  objedt  of  my  travels, 
he  remarked,  that  the  gardens  here,  and  mixture  of  half  garden  half  farm,  were 
rather  Angular,  and  if  I  called  on  him  in  the  evening,  he  would  walk  and  fhew 
me  fome.      I  accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and  when  I  went  again,  met 
a  Colonel  Rofs,  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  fecond  in  command  in  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  marine,  and  at  prefent  in  chief:  having  been  much  in  Sardi- 
nia,  I  made  fome  enquiries  of  hini  concerning  that  ifland,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  he  inftanced  were  curious.    The  tntemperia  is  fo  prevalent  in  fummer, 
from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  expofed  to  the  fun,  as  to 
be  death  to  a  ftranger :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good^climate.    The  foil  wonder- 
fully rich  and  fertile,  but  vaft  plains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncul- 
tivated.   He  has  paft  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the  land 
good,  yet  without  one  houfe,  and  moftly  a  negleded  defert.    The  people  are 
wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant :  there  are  diftridls,  he  has  been  informed,^ 
where  there  are  olives,  "^and^the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  make  oil.     In  general,  there  are  no  roads,   and  no  inns. 
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When  a  traveller,  or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he  is  recommended  from 
convent  to  convent,  or  cur^  to  cur^y  fome  of  whom  are  at  their  eafe ;  you  are  fure 
to  be  well  entertained,— and  at  no  other  expence  than  a  trifle  to  the  fervants. 
The  plenty  ofgame  and  ^"^^^l^ovA^rtzt.  The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  excellent ; 
alll!aIIionsT    OneTiasbeen  known  to^e  rode  four-and-twenty  hours  without  ^^^ITA 

drawing  bit.     I  demanded  to  what  could  be  attributed  fuch  a  negleded  ftate  of 
the  ifland  ?  to  government,  I  fuppofe  ?   By  no  means  -,  government  has  manifefted 
every  difpofition  to  fet  things  on  a  better  footing.     It  certainly  is  owing  to  the 
feudal  rights  of  the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  flavery. 
They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to  induftry.    Such  is  the  cafe  at 
prefent  in  many  other  countries  befldes  Sardinia,    When  I  fee  and  hear  of  the 
abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the  French  peafants,  I  de- 
teft  the  democratical  principles;  when  I  fee  or  hear  of  fuch  waftes  as  are  found  in 
Sardinia,  I  abhor  the  ariftocratical  ones.  -  Accompany  Mr.  Green  to  view  fome 
gardens,  which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  by  means  of  watering,  that 
makes  them  objedts  worth  attention;  but  the  great  produdl,  and  a  moft  valuable 
one  it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons  ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few  bergamots  for 
curiofity.    We  examined  the  garden  of  a  nobleman,  fomething  under  two  acres 
of  land,  that  produces  30  louis  d'or  a-year  in  oranges  only,  befldes  all  the 
crops  of  common  vegetables.    The  great  value  of  thefe  produdts,  fuch  is  the 
perverfity  of  human  life,  is  the  exaft  reafon  why  fuch  gardens  would  be  deteft- 
able  to  me,  if  under  the  ceconomical  management  of  the  gentry  of  Nice.    An 
acre  of  garden,  forms  an  objeft  of  fome  confequence  in  the  income  of  a  noble- 
man who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned  in  good  circumftances,  if  he  has 
150I.  to  200I.  a-year.     Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  isanobjedt  of  pleafure^ 
is  here  one  of  oeconomy  and  income,  circumftances  that  are  incompatible.    It 
is  like  a  well  furniflied  room  in  a  man's  hoqfe,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodger. 

—They  fell  their  oranges  fo  ftridllj^j^  that^ jhej^^  to  eat.  ^ .^ 

A  ccrtairT  momentary  arid' "careTefs    confumption  is  a  part  of  the^convem-  "    "!_  a 
cnce  and  agreeablenefs  of  a  garden ;  a  fyftem  which  thus  conftrains  the  con-       '^^'^^^ 
fumption,  deftroys  all  the  pleafure.     Oranges  may  certainly  be  fold  with  as 
much  propriety  as  corn  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  diftance  from 
the  houfe;  that  open  apartment  of  a  refidence,  which  we  call  a  garden,  (hould 
be  free  from  the  fhackle  of  a  contrad:,  and  the  fcene  of  pleafure,  not  profit. 

The  i8th.    Walked  to  Villa  Franche,  another  little  fea-port  of  the  King  of  . 
Sardinia's,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  the  eaft  of  Nice.    Call  on  Mr. 
Green,  the  conful,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa,  Alexandria,  and  Padoua : 
he  has  behaved  with  fo  friendly  an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging 
warmly  his  civilities.    Learn  this  morning  from  him  that  lord  Briftol  is  fome- 
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where  in  Italy,  and  that  lady  Erne  is  probably  at  Turin,  my  ftars  will  not  be  pro- 
pitious if  I  do  not  fee  them  both. 

The  19th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the  means  of  getting  away; 
I  can  go  either  by  2,/e/ucca  to  Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturino' to  Turin ;  and  there  is 
fo  much  for  and  againft  both  fchemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is  as  good  a  mo- 
tive for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  by  Genoa  to  Milan,  I  fee  Genoa  and  a 
part  of  its  territory,  which  is  much,  but  I  lofe  fixty  miles  of  fuperb  irrigation,  from 
Coni  to  Turin,  and  I  lofe  the  line  of  country  between  Turin  and  Milan j  which  I 
am  told  is  better  than  that  between  Genoa  and  Milan;  as  to  Turin  itfelf,  I  fhould  fee 
it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  vetturino,  from  Coni,  who  lets. out 
on  Monday  morning  for  Turin,  which  decides  me  ;  fo  with  Mr.  Green's  kind 
afliftance  I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me  thither  for  feven  French  crowns. 
He  has  got  .two  officers  in  the  Sardinian'  fervice,  and  is  not  to  wait  longer  for 
filling  the  third  place.  We  have  every  day,  at  the  table  d'h&te,  a  Florentine 
Abbe,  who  has  been  a  marvellous  traveller — no  man  names  a  country  in  which 
he  has  not  travelled;  and  he  is  Angular  in  never  having  made  a  note,  making 
rather  a  boaft  that  his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wifh  to  know, 
even  to  numbers  corredly.  The  heighth  and  meafures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
of  St*  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  cxa6t 
length  and  breadth  of  every  fine  ftreet  in  Europe,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end.' 
He  is  a  -great  critic  in  the  beauty  of  cities;  and  he  clafles  the  four  fineft  in  the 
world  thus,  1.  Rome^;;^;;^2^^  Being  a  little  in- 

clined to  the  marvellousTlnmeideaoF^  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  a  knight  of 
St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and  unafFefted  charafter,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy 
man,  he  pecks  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  and  has  afforded  fomc  amufc- 
ment  to  the  company. 

The  2oth,  Sunday.    Mr.  Conful  Green  continues  his  friendly  attentions  to 
the  laft;    I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to-day;   and,  for  the  honour  of 
Piedmontefe  grazing,  ate  as  fine,  fwect,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roaft  beef  as  I  would 
ever  wifh  to  do  in  England,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  feen  at  the  table  d'hdtc 
at  the  quatre  nations^  in  ffeven  years — if  in  feven  ages.    An  Englifh  mafler  and 
miflrefs  of  the  table,  with  roafl  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me* 
drop  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  diflance  that  feparated  me  from 
England.    Unknown  and  unrecommended  at  Nice,  I  expefted  nothing'  but 
what  could  be  fhot  flying  in  any  town ;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  ho^i-_ 
tality,  and  fomething  too  friendly  to  call  politenefs.    In  the  evening  we  had 
another^  walk  among  gardens,  and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  proprietors  on 
prices,  produfts,  &c.    The  defcription  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  o^ 
Nice  in  the  winter  is  the  mofl  inviting  that  can  be  imagined ;  a  clear  blue  ex-"' 
panfe  is  conftantly  over  head,  and  a  fun  warm  enough  to  be  exhilerating,  but- 
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to  and  fro ;  but  the  blacknefs  of  this  town,  and  the  total  want  of  glafe»  make  it 
gloomy  as  well  as  romantic;  indeed  the  view  of  all  thelc  mounTain-towns, 
where  there  may  be  fo  much  happincfs  with  fo  little  appearance  of  it,  is  for- 
bidding. Tende,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  diftridl,  and  gives  name  to  this 
great  ridge  of  mountain  fCol  de  Tende),  is  a  horrid  place  of  this  fort,  with  a 
vile  inn  ;  all  black,  dirty,  (linking,  and  no  glafs.— 30  miles. 

The  23d.     Out  J>y  four  in  the  morning,  in  the  dark,  in  order^^  crols  the 
Col  de  Tende  as  foon  after  break  of  day  as  poffible,  a  neceffary  precaution  they 
fay,  as  the  wind  is  then  mod  quiet ;  if  there  is  any  ftorm,  the  paflage  is  dan- 
gerous, and  even  impracticable  i  not  fo  much  from  heighth  as  from  fituationjt 
in  a  draught  of  wind  between  Piedmont  and  the  fea.    The  pais  in  the  rocks» 
for  fome  diftance  before  mounting  the  hill,  is  fublime;  hemmed  in  among  fuch 
enormous  mountains  and  rocks,  that  they  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  amazing 
pafs  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  are  much  inferior  to  it.    In  the  face  of  one  of  them 
is  a  long  infcription  to  the  honour  of  Vidlor  Amadeus  III.  for  making  the 
road  5  and  near  it  an  old  one,  purporting  that  the  eleventh  duke  of  Savoy  made 
the  old  road,  to  connedl  Piedmont  and  Nice,  a  proprie  Jpeje  con  tutta  dili-^ 
genza.    This  old  road  is '  pafTable  only  by  mules,  and  is  that  by  which  Mr. 
Dutens  pafled  the  Col  de  Tende.     I  (hall  obferve  once  for  all,  that  the  new 
one  is  a  moft  ufeful  and  princely  undertaking.    From  within  a  few  miles 
of  Nice,  where  it  is  not  finiflied,   to  Limon  coft  3,500,000  liv.   (175,000!.) 
It  winds  prodigioufly,  in  order  to  pafs  the  fteepeft  mountains,  in  fuch  angles 
as  to  admit  carriages  without  difficulty.    The  worft  part  is  that  which  goes 
up  to  the  Col  de  Tende ;  this  has  not  been  made  with  equal  attention  as  the  : 
reft,  perhaps  becaufe  they  have  begun  to  execute  a  vaft  defign  of  perforating 
the  mountain.    At  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  the  road  in  fum- 
mer,  it  is  abfolutely  impaflable  in  winter  for  carriages,   and  with  difficulty 
fometimes  even  with  mules,  owing  to  the  immenfe  falls  of  fnow.    They  have 
opened  a  cavern  like  a  vault ^of  .rockT^ouT  thlrtjrTr^^«/if>5riohg,  and  wide 
enough  for  carriages  to  pafs,  but  it  foon  divides  into  two  paflages,  one  for  go- 
ing and  another  for  returning,  which  is  found  cheaper  than  one  large  enough 
for  both;  the  whole  will  be  above  five  hundred  trebulchi,  and  will  demand  fuch 
an  expenfe  as  leaves  little  hope  of  feeing  it  executed  in  this  century.    Take  the 
new  road,  however,  for  all  in  all,  and  it  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
king  and  country.     Defcend  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  vale  of  Piedmont^  a 
few  miles  before  Coni,  and  between  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  which  here  fe- 
parate,  one  range  ruiining  from  hence  to  Calabria,  1  believe  uninterruptedly^ 

I and  the  other  to  Conllantinople.     Amongft  the  maps  never  made,  but  much 

^^^/^        ,  wanted,  is  one  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  to  fhew  at  one  coup  d'ceil  which  arc?^ 
connedled,  and  which  feparate :  this  feparation  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines  i^ 
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ib  narrow,  tkat  they  would,  on  a  map  on  any  fcale,  appear  as  one  range;  they 
conned  whh  all  the  mouhtains  of  France,  by  Dauphin^,  Vivais,  and  Auvcrgne^ 
but  not  with  the  Pyrenees ;  I  have  myfelf  travclkd  the  whole  range  of  thofe 
from  fca  to  fca.  ^ere.  Do  they  eonncft  with  Germany,  Poland,  &c.  ?  Per- 
haps they  may^  with  thofe  of  the  heriditary  cteminions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria* 
This  would  make  only  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  for  all  the  Spanifli  conneS  with  the  latter,  unlefo 

thofe  of  Norway  and  Sweden  do  not  join  the  Ruffian,  Pblifli,  &c. Reach 

Coni,  which  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  fituated ;  but  as  for  inns,  the  crace 
bianca^  which  they  fpeak  of  as  being  excellent,  afforded  me  a  good  room 
enough,  butwithout  a  jingle  pane  of  glafsin  the  windows,  only  ragged  paper—- 
and  fiich^a  nece^ry-houfeT^^^^^^let  me  Jnve  the  rccoUeftion  from  my  me- 
moryTfiferc  wc  lofTtKc^mpany  of  the  old  colonel,  his  brother,  and  friend; 
they  went  five  miles  further,  to  the  eftatc  of  one  of  them  at  Centalle.  Sup  at 
at  the  table  d*hote.  Our  landlady  is  a  tall  well  looking  virago ;  the  officers 
made  love  to  her  with  one  hand,  while  they  fupped  with  the  other.  They 
then  alked  me  a  thoufand  queftions  about  English  duelling.  Was  it  in  a  circle?' 
At  what  diftance  ?    On  horfeback  ?    With  what  piftols  ?  &c.— 37  miles. 

The  24th.    The  friar  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  no  ftirther;  the  other 
and  myfelf  for  Turin.    LeavingjCor^^  the  fortifications  of  the  Alps 

is  very  fine  1  a  range  of  jhcm,  capped  wjlJiJOi^r^s^  6y  us  to  the  lefts 

MoDt V  ife  amongJhsaLSt  jiig^^    At  Centalle  we  werellop'ped  by  tHeTS^ 
of  niy  trIEfid,  the^lonel,  whoTSad  orders  to  condudt  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  curi, 
to  take  chocolate.     The  brother  of  the  colonel  is,  it  feems,  curS  and  arch-- 
pretre  of  the  parifli.    It  was  impoffible  to  be  received  with  more  kindnefsand 
hofpitality  than  I  T«[as  here.    The  colonel  ffartcd  a  plan  for  keeping  us  to  dinner, 
and  his  brother  immediately  begged  we  would  change  our  intention  of  deeping 
at  Carignan  for  Racconis,  which  would  enable  us  to  dine  with  him.    To  this 
we  readily  affented.    I  now  found,  that  the  colonel  was  the  Chevalier  Brun,  on 
a  vifit  to  his  brother,  who  has  built  an  excellent  parfonage-houfe,  as  we  fhoul4' 
call  it,  at  his  own  expencc,  and  has  two  curves  under  him  as  archpretre\  he 
has  arch-hofpitality  alfo ;  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner,  well  ferved,  and  excel- 
lent wine,  and  wiffied  I  would  make  a  longer  fray.    As  this  was  the  firfr  Italian 
houfe  I  had  been  in,  except  inns,  it  was  interefring  enough  to  me  to  excite  all 
my  curiofity  and  attention.    Expreffing  a  wifh  to  have  fome  converfation  with 
a  pradlical  cultivator,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  walk  with  me  to  the  count  de 
Bonifante,  who  lives  6vi  his  own  eftate  here,  and  farms  it*    I  foon  found  that 
this  nobleman  loved  the  fubjedl ;  for  he  feemed  to  take  a  plcafure  in  anfwering 
my  enquiries.    We  walked  over  his,  and  (bme  of  his  neighbours  farms  for  more 
than  two  hours ;  and  though  my  queftions  were  pretty  numerous,  he  wa* 
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fo  kind  as  to  meet  them  with  the  utmoft  willingnefs  of  explanation.  If  I 
have  many  fuch  days  as  this  in  Italy,  I  fhall  be  equally  well  pleafed  and  in- 
formed. Ccntalle  was  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  dc  Suza.  Take  my  leave 
of  this  agreeable  and  hofpitable  family,  which  I  (hall  long  remember  with  plea.- 
fure.  Pafs  Savignan,  a  confiderable  and  pretty  town ;  and  what  is  much  better 
to  my  eyes,  a  fine  range  of  level  plain,  all  rich  and  much  watered.  The  fccnc 
in  fome  places  is  charming :  the  road  is  like  a  fine  alley,  pafiing  through  a  new 
mown  garden;  the  meadows  are  as  level  as  a  die,  without  a  mole-caft^  or 
ant-hill:  thanks  to  watering !  The  mowing  neat;  the  hay  now  cocking;  rows 
of  trees  every  where,  and  not  being  in  ftrait  lines,  the  appearance  is  pleaf- 
ing.  It  is  an  obfervation  I  have  more  than  once  made,  and  it  is  no  where  fo 
exemplified  as  in  this  country,  that  there  are  beauties  refulting  from  extreme 
fertility,  that  belong  to  a  flat  which  would  be  hurt  by  inequalities  of  foil. 
The  approach  to  Racconis  is  by  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  road, 
with  two  (hady  paths,  very  pleafing  even  by  moon-light;  but  my  fellow- 
traveller,  with  his  drawn  fword,  ready  to  pafs  at  the  breaft  of  a  robber, 
ihould  any  attack  us,  did  not  people  thefe  fhades  with  the  moft  agreeable 
figures  of  the  fancy.  He  fays  there  are  many  in  Piedmont ;  and  that  travelling 
in  the  dark  is  always  dangerous.  Such  things  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  government ;  and  a  pretty  fatire  it  is  on  defpotifm,  not  to  be  able  to  keep  its 
roads  clear  from  robbers.  At  Racconis,  a  great  trade  in  winding  filk :  a  beg- 
garly inn—paper  windows,  &c. 27  miles. 

The  25tTiL!  Purfulng^r  road,  pafs  a  country-feat  of  the  prince  of  Carignan, 
with  a  great  inclofure  of  plantation,  and  many  Lombardy  poplars.  Crofs  the 
Po  by  a  moft  commodious  ferry;  a  platform  on  two  boats;  the  coach  drove 
en  and  oflF  without  our  moving.  Why  have  we  not  fuch  ferries  in  England  ? 
All  a  rich  level  country  till  we  come  near  the  mountain  of  Turin,  and  pafs  the 
chateau  of  Moncaglia,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  count  d*Artois.  Reach 
Turin;  drive  to  the  6ofe/  royal;  all  full.  To  the  Aote/  d'Angleterre i  all 
taken  for  the  prince  of  Conde.  To  the  bonne  femme^  which  good  woman  re- 
ceived me.  I  was  in  time  for  the  table  d'h6te,  at  which  were  feveral  French 
refug-ees,  whofe  accounts  of  afl?airs  in  France  are  dreadful.  Thefe  were  driven 
from  their  chateaus,  fome  of  them  in  flames ;  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
enquiring  by  whom  fuch  enormities  were  committed;  by  the  peafants,  or 
wandering  ^r/^^Wj?  they  faid,  by  peafants,  undoubtedly;  but  that  the  great 
^nd  indifputable  origin  of  moft  of  thofe  villanies,  was  the  fettled  plan  and  con- 
duit of  fome  leaders  in  the  National  AfTembly,  in  union  with,  and  by  the 
money  of  ^;7^  other  per/on  of  great  rankj  who  would  deferve  the  eternal  execra- 
tions and  reproaches  of  all  true  Frenchmen  and  every  honeft  man  :   that  when 
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the  affcmbly  had  rqcftcd  the  propofal  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  to  addrefs  the^ 
King  to  eftablifh  the  milice  bourgeoije,  couriers  were  foon  after  fent  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  univerfal  alarm  of  great  troops  of  brigands  being 
on  the  adlual  march,  plundering  and  burning  every  where,  at  the  inftigation  of' 
ariftocrats,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  immediately  in  their  defence: 
that  by  intelligence  afterwards,  received  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
it  was  found,  that  thefe  couriers  muft  have  been  difpatched  from  Paris  at  the 
fame  time*.  Forged  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  were  likewife  fent,  diredb- 
ing  the  people  to  burn  the  chateaus  of  the  ariftocratical  party  ;  and  thus,  as 
it  were  by  magic,  all  France  was  armed  at  the  fame  moment,  and  the  peafants 
inftigatcd  to  commit  the  enormities  which  have  fmce  difgraced  the  kingdom, 
—22  miles. 

The  26th.  This  being  the  firft  Italian  city  of  renown  for  beauty  that  I 
have  feen,  I  have  been  all  eyes  to-day.  Some  trayellcrs  have  reprefented  it  as 
the'prettieft  town  in  Europe,  and  the  Strada  di  Po  the  fineft  ftreet.  I  hurried 
to  It  with  eagernefs7T  vvas  in  the  middle  of  it,  afking  for  it.  ^ejia,  quejia  ! 
replied  an  officer,  holding  up  his  hands,  as  if  to  point  out  an  objedt  of  great 
beauty  which  I  did  not  fee,  and  in  truth  I  faw  it  not.  It  is  ftrait  and  broady 
and  nearly  regular.  Two  rows  of  brick  barns  might  be  fo  equally.  The 
houfes  are  of  an  ugly  obfufcated  brick;  a  few  have  ftucco,  and  that  old  andf' 
dirty;  tEeTcaffold  holes  in  the  walls  of  all  the  reft  are  left  unfilled;  fome  of 
them  are  enlarged  by  time,  and  fcveral  courfes  of  bricks  between  thofe  holes,  not 
pointed,  which  has  as  bad  an  efFeiSt;  the  windows  are  narrow  and  poor;  fome 
with  iron  balconies— fome  without ;  the  arcades,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each 
fide  of  the  ftreet,  would  be  deftrudtive  of  beauty,*  if  it  was  here :  the  arches  are 
plaiftered,  which  patches  the  line  with  white :  and  through  them  are  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  poor  fliops  that  incumber  their  fpans  with  all  forts  of  lum- 
ber \  the  lamps  are  fifty  or  fixty  yards  afunder*  In  a  word,  there  are  fifty 
ftreets  at  London  to  which  this  cannot  be  compared?^  If  thofe  wKo  Tiavc 
tra veneTm Tital yTHinlcTKis ''ffreet^irne^  what  ai5i*I  to  meet  with  in  other 
towns  ?— The  Strada  della  Dora  Grofla  is  by  far  a  finer  ftreet  than  that  of  the  Po^ 
but  the  houfes  are  greatly  too  high.  There  is  a  beautiful  arcade  entrance  to  the 
herb-market,  which  feems  to  have  furnifhed  the  idea  of  that  at  the  new  build- 
ings of  Somerfet-houfe.  The^ftrcetS3j:e,almoft  all  quitej:egular,  and^at  rjgjit 
angles.  I  expedled  that  this  circumflance  woul3  Have  beenTattcnded.  with 
much  more  beauty  than  it  is.  It  gives  too  great  .'a  famenefs;  the  conftant  re- 
turn of  the  fame  angles  tires  the  eye ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  a  city  would 
be  much  more  ftriking,  and  more  admired,   that  had  varied  lines  inftead 

*  Afterwards  at  Paris  this  fad  was  confirmed  to  me» 
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of  uniform  ones.  Circles^  femi-circles,  crtfcents^  fcnu-elipfes,  fqutres,  femi** 
iquares^  and  compounds^  compofed  of  ihcfc,  mixed  with  the  common  oblongSt 
would  give  a  greater  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  mod  ^lendid 
object  I  have  feen  at  Turin  is  th^  ftair-cafe  and  ikloon  in  the  chateau  coa« 
tigdous  to  the  royal  palace.  There  is  nothing  at  Verfailles,  except  the  gal^ 
Icry,  to  be  compared  with  iu  The  front  of  this  edifice  is  fine,  and  the  whole 
does  honour  to  Juvara*  This  morning  I  (hould  have  delivered  my  letters,  but 
am  unlucky.  The  Marchefe  de  Palavicino,  prelident  of  the  agrarian  focicty^ 
and  Signore  Biffatti,  the  fecrctary  of  it,  are  both  in  the  country.  Signore  Ca- 
priata,  the  prffident  en  fecond^  I  met  with,  but  he  is  no  practical  fiirmer ;  he  has 
been  obliging  enough,  however,  to  promife  me  an  introdudtion  to  fome  perfbns 
who  are  convcrfant  with  agriculture.  Meeting  with  thefe  difappointments^  I 
began  to  fear  I  might  want  the  intelligence  that  was  necefiary  to  my  defign; 
and  be  in  that  ineligible  fituation  of  feeing  only  the  outfides  of  houfes,  and 
knowing  notJ|iing  of  the  perfons  within.  With  time  thus  on  my  hands,  I 
enquired  for  a  bookfeller,  and  was  direded  to  Signore  Briok),  who  prints  tho 
memoirs  of  all  the  learned  bodies  here ;  among  others,  thofe  of  the  agrarian 
fociety,  which  I  bou^t,  and  afterwards  turning  over,  found  that  I  made  a 
pretty  conTpicuous  figure  in  one  written  by  the  Cavaliere  di  Capra,  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  Tortona,  on  the  fize  of  farms.  He  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  large 
ones  I  not  content  with  ftridures  on  Piedmont^  he  prefles  England  into  his  fer* 
vice,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to  refute  me,  as  I  appear  in  the  tranflation  of  Monf« 
Freville,  from  which  he  quotes  pafTages  which  I  never  wrote.  I  wiOied  to 
afifure  the  author  that  it  was  the  French  tranflator,  and  not  the  Englifh  farmier 
that  he  had  refuted.  I  laughed  very  heartily  with  Signore  Capriata  at  this  ad« 
venture  of  the  memoirs.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera;  the  theatre  is  a  fine  one, 
though  not  the  principal  i  the  houfe  nearly  fullj  yet  all  the  world  is  in  the 
country. 

The  27th.  The  Cavaliere  Capra  haying  feen  Signore  Capriata,  I  this  morning 
received  a  vifit  from  him :  1  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  him  that 
he  had  quoted  paffages  erroneoufly  from  my  Political  Arithmetic.  He  faid,  he 
was  forry  he  fliould  mifunderftand  me ;  and  beginning  at  once  to  declaim  againfl: 
great  farms,  I  begged  to  remark,  that^my  opinion  was  exadly  the  fame  at  prefent 
as  it  had  always  been,  that  the  fize  of  farms  Aould  be  left  abfolutely  free.  He 
was  violent  againil  great  ones  in  Piedmont,  which  he  faid  ruined  and  depopu-.^ 
lated  the  country,  as  I  fhould  find  when  I  came  among  the  rice-grounds  in  my 
v^y  to  Milan.  Signore  Capra  was  polite,  tendered  me  every  fervice  in  his  power, 
and  expreiTed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  afiift  my  enquiries.  Signore  Briolo,  as  foo^ 
as  he  underftood  who  I  was,  (hewed  me  every  attention  in  his  power ;  and  that  I 

might 
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lars;  after  which,  coming  to  the  houfe,  lo  !  inftead  of  a  farmer  or  metayer ^  a^ 
I  expedled,  I  found  a  large  houfe,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  any  farm  one,  and  that 
he  was  a  bailiiF  to  a  Signore,  I  do  not  know  whom,  jeweller  to  the  King  and  courts 
an  awkward  explanation  of  this  came  on,  and  then  I  found  this  perfon  knew  of  my 
coming  two  days  before  : — to  mend  the  matter,  after  making  us  waitfomc  time 
he  fhewed  himfelf.  I  was  prefled  to  enter :— whether  it  was,  that  a  hot  walk,  or  a 
bad  dinner  had  fretted  me,  or,  in  fine,  that  I  did  not  like  the  jeweller's  phyfiog- 
nomy,  I  know  not,  but  I  begged  to  be  excufed,  and  perfifted  in  my  refufek  A 
rich  citizen,  at  his  country  villa,  is  to  me  a  formidable  animal.— Had  he  £ud 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  would  convcrfe  on  the  fubjedt,  or  any  thing  of  that 
tendency,  it  had  been  otherwife ;  but  I  departed  brufqument,  with  a  chara£ter» 
I  believe,  molto  fehaggio.  In  the  evening,  fome  beautiful  pafTages  in  the 
Paftorella  Nobile  brought  me  into  better  temper • 

The  30th.     The  intendant  Biflati  returned  to  Turin,  and  I  had  the  plisa- 
fure   of  a  vifit  from  him ;  he  carried  me  to  the  univerfity,  and  fome  other 
places   which  I  had  not  fecn  before;    Signore  Capra   alfo,   and  Dr.  Buniva* 
favoured  me  with  their  company.     The  knight,   I  find,  is  as  complete 
croaker  as  could  ever  iflue  from  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Price  himfelf.    PiedmoDi 
furnifhes  an  inftance,  which,  if  I  had  touched  upon  to  Signore  Capra,  he  wouli 
have  prefixed  it  into  his  fervice  on  the  queftion  of  farms.     But  there  are  noi 
many  circumftances  more  curious  in  politics  than  the  contraft  between  grcai 
and  fmall  dominions.     Here  is  a  court  fiilfeciently  fplendid  5  a  palace  well  keptj;! 
an  army  (not  equally  well  kept)  of  30,000  men ;  fortifications  many,  and  among 
the  firft  in  the  world,  and  a  power  of  receiving  with  holpitality  and  fplem 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France ;   all  this  is  done  with  thirty  millions 
French  money :  if  the  comparifon  had  been  made  in  the  late  King's  reign, 
circumftances  would  have  been  ftronger.    The  King  of  France  had  fix  hun- 
dred millions ;   that  is  to  fay,  twenty  times  as  much :   he   could,  therefore^  ' 
with  equal  proportions,  have  twenty  fuch  palaces,  or  more  exadly  an  hundred;--^ 
as  there  are  five  in  Piedmont ;  twenty  fuch  courts,  and  an  army  of  600,000  men. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  difference  between  the  palaces  of  the  two  Kings  and 
their  courts,  their  parade  and  their  vanity,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  one-fourth  of 
their  revenue;  and  as  to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (proportions  preierved) 
it  is  fix  times  mcJre  powerfiil  than  that  of  the  King  of  France  :  but  the  contiaft: 
goes  further  j  for,  while  the  debts  of  this  country  are  inconfiderable,  thoie  of 
France  are  fo  great,  that  the  deficit  alone  is  more  than  five  times  the  whole  re- 
venue of  Sardinia. 

October  ift.  The  political  ftate  of  Piedmont  at  prefent  holds  almoft  entirely^ 
of  the  perfonal  charafter  of  the  King,  who  is  efteemed  an  eafy  good  natured  man, 
too  much  impofed  on  by  a  fet  of  people  without  merit.    The  confequence  of 
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lity.    I  entered  his  apartment^  which  is  a  cube  of  about  thirty  fetU  from  a 
great  falcon  of  forty  or  fifty.    He  received  me  with  cafy  and  agreoabk  polite- 
nefs  which  impreffes  one  at  firft  fight  in  his  &vouf.    Soon  after  he  returned  my 
vifit.    I  find  him  an  agreeable,  well-informed,  and  interefting  charadcr.    Waited 
alfo  on  the  Abbate  Oriani,  aftronomer  royal,  who  exprcfied  every  wifli  to  be 
of  u£b  to  me.    At  night  to  the  opera;  a  moft  noble  theatre;  ti^elargeft  as 
well  as  handfomeft  I  have  feen  ;  the  fcenes  and  decorations  beautifok    Though 
it  is  Sunday,  I  look  with  amazement  at  the  houfe,  for  it  is  three  parts  full, 
even  while  much  of  the  world  are  in  the  country :— how  can  fuch  a  towa  as 
Milan  do  this  ?    Here  are  fix  rows  of  boxes,  thirty-fix  in  a  row ;  the  three- 
bcft  rows  let  at  40  louis  d'or  a  box.    This  is  marvellous  for  an  inland  town,    ,^ 
(s.^    without  commerce  or  great  manufadures.    It  is  the  plough  alone  that  can 
^  it.    I  am  delighted  with  the  accommodation  of  the  pit;  one  fits  on  broad  eaQr 
/  fophas,  with  a  good  fpace  to  fiir  one's  legs  in:  young  perfons  may  heap  being: 
\  trufied  and  pinioned  on  a  row  of  narrow  benches,  but  I  am  old  and  lazy,  and  if 


^  I  do  not  fit  at  my  eafe,  would  not  give  a  fig  to  fit  there  at  all.— ~io  milM. 

The  5th.    In  the  morning,  deliver  letters  to  Signore  Vafifari^  and  theMe0L^ 


Zappa's,  gentlemen  in  commerce,  from  whom  I  might  receive  information  rela< 
tive  to  the  exports,  &c.  of  the  Milanefe.    At  noon,  to  the  fociety  of  agriculr 


(called  the  Patriotic  Society),  which  fortunately  for  me,  who  am  a  member^  hac 
a  meeting  to-day :  the  M archefe  di  Vifconti  in  the  chair,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  mem*- 
bers  prefcnt,  to  all  of  whom  Signore  Amoretti  introduced  me.  I  never  exped  muc 
fcom  focieties  of  this  fort;  but  this  of  Milan  was  to-day  employed  on  a  button 
a  pair  of  fcifiTors :  it  feems  they  want  at  this  city  to  make  the  finer  forts  of  hardwiar^«^»'^ 
in  order  to  rival  thofe  of  England,  and  leflen  the  import,  which,  in  fpite  of  1 
obfi:acle,  is  very  great:  the  idea  originates  with  the  government,  and  is  worthy  of 
its  little  ideas;  a  true  peddling  fpirit  at  preient  throughout  Europe.    An  artift  ii 
the  town  had  made  a  button  and  half  a  pair  of  fcifiTors,  one  half  English,  and  the 
other  half  of  his  own  manufad^ure,  for  which  he  claimed  and  had  a  reward.. 
Similar  are  the  employments  of  focieties  every  where !    In  England,  bufied  about 
rhubarb,  filk,  and  drill-ploughs:— at  Paris,  with  fleas  and  butterflies; — ^and  at 
Milan,  with  buttons  and  fciflbrs !    I  hope  I  fhall  find  the  Georgoji/i,  at  Florence       ^^ 
employed  on  a  top-knot.     I  looked  about  to  fee  a  praftical  farmer  enter  the  room,       ^5 
but  looked  in  vain.    A  goodly  company  of  i  Marchefi,  i  Conti,  i  CavaUeri^     ^^^* 
.  i  Abbati,  but  not  one  clofe  clipped  wig,  or  a  dirty  pair  of  breeches,  to  give  au-       -"^ 
thority  to  their  proceedings.    We  met,  in  what  was  the  jefuit's  college,  in  the^    '^^ 
Briare,  a  noble  building,  containing  many  apartments  equally  fplendid  and  con--      ^* 
venicnt.    The  Marchefe  Vifconti  afked  me  to  his  country-feat;  and  the  Cava-- 
liere  Caftiglioni,  who  has  travelled  in  America  with  the  views  of  a  natural  hif— 
torian,  and  who  intends  to  print  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  hopes  to  meet  mc^ 
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foon  at  his  brother  the  count's.  Milan  has  been  reprcfented  as  very  dear,  and 
itizyhc  fo  when  no  thought  is  taken  to  fave  expence,  ordering  what  you  want^ 
dTfd  leaving  the  bill  to  the  hoft;  but  as  fuch  methods  do  not  agree  with  mv 
purfe,_I  pay».^fay  agreement,  for  my  voomr^^jsinhTz^^  icrveS'fii^'tfia^ 

flicrTare  no  table  d'hSteTtfrTfaly,  6  liv.  of  Milan  a-day,  or  an  ecu,  equal  to 
4S.  Englifh,  The  pit,  at  the  opera,  is  2  liv.  5  /  and  coffee  for  breakfaft  yf^ 
in  all  about  5s.  8d.  a-day;  but,  feeing  buildings,  &c.  adds  fomething.  I  am 
very  well  ferved  for  this,  except  in  foups,  which  are  deteftabJe,  for  I  hate 
macaroni  and  abominate  pafte.  I  have  read  fo  much  of  the  horrors  of  Itialian 
inns,  that  I  am  very  agreeably  furprized  to  find  them  in  the  great  towns,  Turin 
and  Milan  for  inftance,  as  good  as  in  France ;  yet  I  am  not  at  the  beft  here,— 
for  I  underftand  the  alberghi  reali  arid  imperiali  are  the  firft ;  and  I  was  not  at  the 
beft  at  Turin.  But  village  ones ^et ween  thej;reat  towns  are  bad  enough.  In 
France,  one  is  rarely  waited^  at  iimTbynmen  ; In  Italy  IiithertonieverT)y  wo- 
men ;  I  like  the  French  cuftom  beft.  Ferret  among  the  bookfellers,  and 
find  more  tra<9:s,  in  Italian,  upon  agriculture  than  I  expected.  At  night  to  the 
opera ;  the  pit  is  fo  commodious  and  agreeable,  that  it  is  a  good  lounge ;  the 
fophas  and  chairs  are  numbered;  they  give  you  a  ticket,  which  marks  your 
feat ;  but  the  performers  are  poor.  It  was  the  Imprefario  in  Augufla,  by  that 
beautiful  compofer,  Cimarofa  ;  there  is  a  quintetto  in  it,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  pleafing,  or  repeated  with  more  applaufe. 

The  6th.  Signore  Amoretti,  whofe  attentions  and  affiduity  are  fuch  as  I 
fhall  not  foon  forget,  this  morning  introduced  me  to  Signore  Beecken,  a  couii- 
fellor  in  the  court  of  his  imperial  Majcfty ;  and  then  we  went  together  into  the 
country,  fix  or  feven  miles,  to  a  farm  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  belonging  to  the 
marquis  Vifconti,  to  fee  the  method  of  making  the  Lodefan  cheefe  ;  attended 
the  whole  operation,  which  is  fo  totally  different  from  what  we  ufe  in  England^ 
that  flcill  in  making  may  have  a  great  efieft  in  rendering  this  produft  of  Lom- 
bardy  fo  fuperior  to  all  others.  The  cheefe,  and  the  enquiries,  took  up  the 
whole  day ;  fo  that  it  was  five  in  the  evening  before  we  got  back  to  Milan, 
where  they  dined  with  me  at  the  pozzo ;  an  itinerant  band  of  mufic  giving  a 
ferenade  under  the  windows,  to  the  illuftrijfimiy  excellentijjimi,  nobili  Signori 
Inglefi.  This  day  has  pafled  after  my  own  heart,  a  long  morning,  adlive,  and 
then  a  dinner,  without  one  word  of  converfation  but  on  agriculture..  Signore 
Beecken  is  a  fenfible  well  informed  German,  who  underftands  the  import- 
ance of  the  plough ;  and  Abbate  Amoretti's  converfation  is  that  of  a  man  who 
adds  the  powers  of  inftruiSlion,  to  the  graces  that  enliven  company. 

The  7th.  Attended  the  marquis  de  Vifconti,  and  Signore  Amoretti  to  Moz- 
zata,  the  country-feat  of  the  count  de  Caftiglione,  about  fixteen  riiiles  north  of 
Milan.    Stop  very  near  the  city  to  view  the  Chartreufe^  which,  fince  the  empe- 
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ror  feized  the  revenues,  and  turned  the  monks  out,  has  been  converted  into  a 
powder  magazine.  View,  in  paffing,  the  fine  church  of  Ro,  and  the  marquis  Cfi 
Lita's  villa  at  Leinate,  in  which  the  gardens  are  confpicuous.  The  Italian  jTy^J^. 
was  the  undoubted  origin  of  what  we  fee  in  France ;  but  decoration  is  carried 
much  higher.  Marble  bafons,  with  fine  ftatues,  too  good  for  the  fituation  :  jefs 
d'eaUf  temples,  colonades,  and  buildings,  without  end,  almoft  conne<5led  with 
the  houfe  ;  latticed,  and  clipped  bowers  and  walks ;  miles  of  clipped  hedges— ter- 
races and  gravel  walks,  never  well  kept,  with  abundance  of  orange-trees,  are 
the  features ;  and  they  are  all  in  profufion.  The  expence  enormous,  both  to 
form  and  to  keep.  There  is  a  pinery,  and  not  more  than  five  or  fix  others  in  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Milan.  Reach  Mozzata.  The  countefs  appeared  what  wc 
call  a  genteel  good  fort  of  woman,  with  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  foppery  and 
afFedtation  that  forms  the Jine  lady.  The  moment  I  faw  the  count  de  Caftig- 
lione,  I  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  his  phyfiognomy  is  pleafing  ;  and  the  in- 
ftantaneous  eafy  afiability,  mixed  with  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity,  tells  one  in 
a  moment,  that  time  would  not  be  loft  in  his  company.  I  was  not  deceived* 
He  entered  prefently  on  the  objedt  of  my  travels ;  and  I  was  highly  pleafed  to 
find,  that  he  was  a  practical  farmer.  After  dinner,  we  made  an  excurfion 
to  a    confiderable  plantation,    he    has  executed    with    great  judgment  and 

fpirit.     The  count  (hewed  me  alfo  a  part  of  his  farm, but  this  is   not 

equally  fuccefsful.      In    the  evening,   while  the   reft   of  the  company  were 
at  cards,  he  fatisfied  my  numerous  enquiries  concerning  the  hufbandry,  &c* 
of  the  neighbourhood,    in  a  manner    that  left    me    little    to   wifli.      After 
breakfaft,  the  next  morning,  returned  to  Milan-      The  feature  which  ftrqpk 
me  moft  in  this   vifit  to  an  Italian  nobleman,   at  his  country-feat,   is    the 
great  fimilarity  of  living,  and   of  manners  in  different  countries.     There  are 
few  circumftances  in  the  table,  attendance,  houfe,  and  mode  of  living,  that 
vary  from  a  man  of  fimilar  rank  and  fortune  in  England  or  France.     Only 
French  cuftoms,  however,  predominate.     I  fuppofe  one  muft  go  for  new  man- 
ners to  thfi  Turks  and  Tartars;  for  Spain  itfelf,  among  people  of  rank,  has  them 
not   to  give :  and  this  circumftance  throws  travellers,  who  regifter  their  re- 
marks, into  a  fituation  that  fliould-mcet  vvith  the  candour  of  readers:  thofewho 
record  faithfully,  muft  note  things  that  are  common,  and  fuch  are  not  formed  to 
gratify  curiofiiy.     Thofe  who  deal  much  in  adventures,  fo  contrary  to  our  own 
manner-s  as  to  excite  furprize,  muft  be  of  queflionable  authority;  for  the  fimi- 
larity of  European  manners,  among  people  of  rank  or  large  fortune,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  :  and  the  difterence  among  their  inferiors,  is   in  many  cafes  mprc._ 
apparent   than  real.     I  am  much  pleafed  v/ith  this   family:  the  countefs  is  a  - 
good  woman,  for  (lie  loves  her  children,  her  huft)and,  and  the  country.     Her  - 
hufband   has  life,  animation,  quicknefs  of  conception,  and  that  attention  t(^ 
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agriculture,  which  made  me  wifli  him  for  a  neighbour.    In  our  return,  flop  at 
Defio,  the  villa  of  the  marquis  of  Cufino,  which  is  in  a  ftyle  that  pleafes  me. 
The  houfe  is  not  upon  too  great  a  fcale,  and  therefore  finiflied  and  furnifhed  : 
the  rooms  are  more  elegant  than  fplendid — and  more  comfortable  than  fhewy. 
There  is  one  apartment,  in  encauftic  painting,  faid  to  be  the  firft  executed  ia 
Italy.     The  fecond  floor  contains  thirteen  bed-chambers,  with  each  a  fmall 
fervant's-room,  and  light  clofet :    and  they  have  all  fuch  a  comfortable,  clean,. 
Englifh  air ;  and  are  fo  neat,  without  any  finery,  that,  had  the  floors  been 
deal,  inftead  of  brick,  I  fliould  have  thought  myfelf  in  my  own  country-     I 
have   read  travels  that  would  make  us  believe,  that  a  clean  houfe  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  Italy ;  if  that  was  once  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed'.     I 
like  this  villa  much  better  than  the  matter  does,  for  he  is  rarely  here  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.    The  gardens  are  fplendid  in  their  kind ;, 
lattice-frames  of  lemons  twenty   feet  high,   with  efpaliers  of  oranges,  both 
full  hung  with  fruit,  have,  to  northern  eyes,  an  uncommon  effeft ;  but  they  are 
all  covered  with  glafs  in  the  winter.    Here  is  a  pinery  alfo.     Dine  in  the  village 
on  trout,  frefh  from  the  lake  of  Como,  at  3  liv.  the  pound,  of  28  ounces.    Ia 
the  evening  returning  to  Milan,  after  an  excurfion  inflrudlive  in  my  principal 
object,  and  equally  agreeable  in  the  little  circumflances  that  have  power  fuffi- 
cient  either  to  gild  or  fhade  every  objedt,  pafs   the  houfe  of  the  Marchefa  di 
Pagnani,  who  has  been  much  in  England,  and  celebrated  here  for  being  the 
ladv  with  whom  our  inimitable  Sterne  had  the  rencontre  at  Milan,  which  he 

has  defcribed  fo  agreeably. 32  miles. 

The  9th.    This  day  was  appointed  for  vifiting  a  few  objedls  at  Milan,  for 
V^hich  Signore  Beecken  had  the  goodnefs  to  defire  to  be  my  cicerone  i  his. 
chariot  was  ready  after  breakfaft,  and  we  went  from  fight  to  fight  till  five 
o'clock.    Buildings  and  pidtures  have  been  fo  often  and  fb  well  defcribed,  that 
for  modern  travellers  nothmg  is  left,  if  they  expatiate,  but  to  talk  of  themfelves 
as  much  as  of  the  objedls.    I  fhall  note,  in  a  few  words,  the  things  that  flruck 
xne  mofl.    Ihad  read  fo  much  of  the  cathedral,  and  came  to  it  with  fuch  ex- 
pectation, that  its  efFeft  was  nothing.    There  are  comparative  meafurements 
given  of  it  with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  that  feem  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  clafs 
for   magnitude :  to  the  eye  it  is  a  child's  play-thing  compared  to  St.  Paul's. 
Of  the  innumerable  flatues,  that  of  St.  Laurence  flayed  is  the  finefl.    The 
architedlure  of  the  church  of  St.  Fedele,  by  Pellegrino,  is  pleafing;  it  contains 
fix  columns  of  granite ;  and  there  are  other  fine  ones  alfo  in  that  of  St.  Alefandro. 
But  I  found  Padre  Pini,profeflbr  of  natural  hiflory,a  better  objedl  than  his  churchy 
he  has  made  a  great  and  valuable  colle(5tion  of  foflils,  and  has  taken  the  means 
nccefTary  for  felf-inflrudtion,  much  travel,  and  much  experiment.    At  St.  Celfo, 
there  arc  two  flatues  of  Adaoi  and  Eve,  by  Lorenzi,  that  cannot  be  too  much 
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admired ;  and  a  Madonna,  by  Fontana,  Here  alfo  are  pidures  that  will  detain 
your  fteps  by  the  two  Procacini's,  The  great  hofpital  is  a  vaft  building,  once  the 
palace  of  the  Sforza's,  dukes  of  Milan,  and  given  by  duke  Francis  for  this  ufe. 
It  has  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  of  livres,  and  has  at  prefent  above  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  patients.  At  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ambrofe,  built  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  which  has  round  arches,  anteriour  to  gothic  ones,  they  (hewed  us 
a  MS.  of  Luitprandus,  dated  721,  and  another  of  Lothaire,  before  Charle- 
magne. If  they  contained  the  regifter  of  their  ploughs,  they  would  have 
been  intereftingj  but  what  to  me  arc  the  records  of  gifts  to  convents,  for 
faving  fouls  that  wanted  probably  too  much  cleaning  for  all  the  fcrubbing- 
bruflies  of  the  monks  to  brighten  ?  But  unqueftionably  the  moft  famous  pro- 
duftion  of  human  genius  at  Milan  is  the  laft  fupper  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci, 
which  fliould  be  fhidied  by  artifts  who  underftand  its  merit,  as  it  is  not  a  pic- 
ture for  thofe  who,  with  unlearned  eyes,  have  only  their  feelings  to  dircdl  them. 
View  the  Ambrofian  library. 

The  loth.  The  climate  of  Italy,  I  believe,  is  generally  in  extremes ;  it  has 
rained  almoft  inceflantly  for  three  days  paft,  and  to-day  it  pours.  I  have  made 
a  fad  blunder,  I  find  more  and  more,  in  felling  my  French  equipage;  for  the 
dependence  on  hiring,  and  on  the  vetturini,  is  odious.  I  want  to  go  to-morrow 
to  Lodi,  &c,  and  I  have  loft  much  time  in  finding  a  horfe  and  chaife ;  and 
after  all  can  have  only  a  miferable  thing,  at  yl  liv*  a  day.  In  the  evening,  at 
the  opera,  Signore  Beecken  came  to  me  in  the  pit,  and  alked  me  if  I  would  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  prettieft  ladies  at  Milan  ?  Senza  dubio.  He  conduced 
me  to  the  box  of  Signora  Lamberti,  a  young,  lively,  and  beautifiil  woman,  who 
converfed  with  an  eafy  and  unafFeded  gaiety,  that  would  make  even  a  farmer 
wi(h  to  be  her  cicijbeo.  The  office,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  who 
was  feated  in  his  poft  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  the  box,  vis^a^vis  the  lady.— 

Refrefliments— fuppers magnificent  ridotto.    Having  mentioned  the  ci^ 

cijbeu  I  may  obferve,  that  the  cuftom  feems  to  flourifti  at  Milan ;  few  married 
ladies  are  without  this  neceflary  appendix  to  the  ftate :  there  were  to  night  a 
great  number  of  them,  each  attending  his  fair.  I  aiked  an  Italian  gentleman 
why  he  was  not  in  his  poft  as  a  cicijbeo  ?  He  replied,  he  was  noi  one  ?  How 
fo  ?  If  you  have  either  bufinefs  or  other  pur/uit^  it  takes  too  much  time.  They 
arc  changed  at  pleafure,  which  the  ladies  defend,  by  faying,  that  when  an 
cxtenfion  of  privileges  not  proper  to  give  is  expedted,  to  part  with  is  better  than 
to  retain  them. 

The  nth.  To  Lodi,  through  twenty  miles  of  fuch  amazing  exertions  in 
irrigation,  that  we  can  have  in  England  no  idea  of  it.  At  that  town  I  found 
myfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  world;  it  was  the  night  of  terminating-  the  opera 
fcafon  of  the  fair :  this  had  drawn  fo  much  company  from  the  neighbouring 

towns. 
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towns,  that  the  great  inn  of  the  Columbina,  formed  out  of  a  monaftery,  was 
full  in  an  hour.     At  night  the  opera  houfe  formed  a  .gorgeous  difplay :— we 
waited  half  an  hour  for  the  arch-duke  and  arch-dutchefs.    The  houfe  was  well 
lighted  with  wax ;  new  to  me,  for  in  common  their  theatres  have  only  dark- 
nefs  vifible.     It  is  fmall,  but  moft  elegant,  new  built  this  year :  the  decorations 
arc  neat ;  but  the  boxes,  which  are  fitted  up  by  the  proprietors,  are  finirtied 
with  great  (hew  and  expence ;  as  fine  as  glafs,  varnifh,  and  gilding  can  make 
them ;  and  being  lighted  within  made  a  blazing  figure :  the  company  crouded 
and  well  dreflTed;  diamonds  fparkled  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  while  the  expec- 
tation of  pleafure,  more  animated  in  Italian  than  in  French  or  EngliQi  eyes, 
rendered  the  coup  d'ceil  equally  ftriking  and  agreeable  j  the  profufion  of  dancers, 
drefifes,  fcenes,  &c.  made  me  flare,  for  a  little  place  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  fouls.    No  evening  could  pafs  with  a  more  animated  feftivity  5  / 
all  the  world  appeared  in  good  humour :  the  vibrations  of  pleafurable  emotions   > 
£bemed  more  refponfive  than  common,  for  expreflion  is  one  great  feature  in  Italian 
phyfiognomy.    I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  fpeiftacle,  becaufe  I  confidcr  it  in  a 
political  light,  as  deferving  fome  attention.     Lodi  is  a  little  infignificant  place, 
without  trade,  and  without  manufadtures.-— It  is  the  part  of  a  dominion  that 
may  be  faid  to  have  neither,  and  cut  oflf  from  all  conneftion  with  the  fca :  yet 
there  is  not  a  town  in  France  or  England,  of  double  the  population,  that  ever 
exhibited  a  theatre  fo  built,  decorated,  filled,  and  furniflbed  as  this  of  Lodi,— -• 
Not  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of  commerce  and  manufadtures— not  all  the  iron  and 
fteel«— the  woollen  or  linen~the  filk,  glaffes,  pots,  or  porcelain  of  fuch  a  town 
as  Lodi,  ever  yet  equalled  this  exhibition  of  butter^ndcheefe^    Water,  clover, 

cows,  cheefe,  money,  and  mufic  !    Thefe  are  the  combinations that  firing 

Italian  nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  leflbns  of  government  to  northern  politi- 
cians, i'tic  crUiYjV5  would  have  been  delicious  to  me,  if  I  had  had  my  little  girl 
vrith  me ;  I  could  not  help  picturing  her  by  my  fide,  fuppofing  the  expreffions 
of  her  pleafure,  ^nd  giving  an  imaginary  prefence  to  her  fmiles,  her  enquiries, 
and  her  enjoyment.  In  truth  it  was  better  adapted  to  her  age  than  to  mine,  — 
2o  miles. 

The  12th,  I  had  brought  a  letter  to  a  Signore  Mayer,  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
who  yefterday,  when  I  waited  on  him,  introduced  me  to  the  Cavaliere  Don 
Bafliano  Bona  Noma,  who  prpmifed  to  find  a  perfon  this  morning  for  conduct- 
ing me  to  acelcbrated  dajry  of  his  near  Lodi;  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
by  his  nieans  I  waSTiifroduceH  mto  Iwo  dairies,  one  of  90  cows,  and  aflifted 
in  making  the  cheefe.  In  the  afternoon  to  Codogno,  through  fifteen  miles  of 
dead  flat,  of  a  fingular  afpeft ;  it  is  interfered  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  but 
a  row  of  pollard  poplars  and  willows  on  each  fide.  The  heads  of  thefe  trees 
form  a  woodland,  as  the  fields  are  very  finall,  and  looking  through  the  ftems 
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under  the  covert  of  their  heads,  is  fomething  like  the  prints  I  have  feen  of  the 
forefts  of  Taflb,  but  without  the  wildnefs  or  enchantment.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  neither  witches,  nymphs,  nor  knights,  but  cows  and  frogs  :  the  mufic 
of  the  latter  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  laft  night's  warblings  of  Senefino.  In  truth 
this  country  is  better  for  thefe  two  animals  than  for  man-  The  whole  is  a  water 
Ipunge;  the  ditches  innumerable;  now  water,  now  mud;  the  climate  hot; 
and  ventilation  excluded  by  a  croud  of  aquatics.  I  figured  ficknefs  and  difcafc 
in  every  quarter  :  and  the  want  of  fcattered  habitations,  renders  the  whole  filent 
and  folitary,  in  fpite  of  a  confiderable  population,  that  is  concealed  by  the  endleis 
pollards.  Willows,  ditches,  mud,  and  frogs  !  thefe  are  features  in  pcrfed: 
contraft  to  the  fcenes  of  laft  night !  yet  they  are  attended  by  a  fertility  that 
gives  warbling  to  the  throat,  and  quivering  to  the  fantaftic  toe  of  beauty.  At 
Codogno  waited  on  Signore  Bignami,  a  confiderable  cheefe-merchant.  I  was 
in  luck ;  a  numerous  company  fpent  the  evening  with  him,  from  whom  he 
feledted  a  party  that  were  well  acquainted  with  grafs  and  cows ;  and  retiring 
into  another  apartment,  they  had  the  goodnefs,  with  him  and  his  fon,  to  dedicate 
fome  time  to  the  fatisfying  of  my  enquiries  ;  and  I  fhould  be  very  backward  if  I 
did  not  obferve  that  the  free  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  did  it,  proves 
equally  their  liberality  and  politenefs.  Codogno  is  a  neat  little  town  of  about 
eight  thoufand  people.  And  note  (for  the  thing  is  extraordinary),  an  opera  here 
too ;  another  new  built  theatre,  of  this  year.  It  is  not  fo  large,  or  lb  much  deco- 
rated as  that  of  Lodi,  but  the  form  is  more  pleafing  and  more  commodious ;  it  is 
more  circular.  There  are  apartments  contiguous  for  the  firft  fingers  and 
dancers,  communicating  with  a  noble  inn,  the  albergo  del  teatro.-^''^\^  miles. 

The  1 3th.  This  morning  Signore  Bignami  had  kindly  appointed  for  examining 
one  of  the  principal  dairies  in  the  country,  noted  for  making  good  chcefe ;  fortwj  ■ 
nately  the  farmer  proved  communicative  and  liberal, — cond'^t'  '.^  us  to  the  fcene 
of  adlion  very  readily,  and  diredled  his  dairy-man  to  anfwer  my  enquiries.  We 
attended  the  making  of  a  cheefe,  and  then  walked  over  the  farm  :  '£hc  farmers 
feem  much  at  their  eafe.  Take  leave  of  my  very  friendly  condudlors,  and 
reach  Crema,  in  the  Venetian  ftate.  Here  alfo  a  new-built  opera-houfe,  and 
the  Mara  from  London  firft  finger;  they  did  not  appear  to  relifti  too  much  her 
altitudes  of  divifion, — yet  fhe  was  confiderably  applauded.  Great  powers  in 
finging,  when  much  exerted  in  difficult  paflJages,  furprize  much  more  than 
they  pleafe.  The  airs  that  touch  the  heart,  are  what  the  poet  calls  lengthened 
Jhveetnefs  long  drawn  out,  that  breathe  a  continuity  of  melody,  flowing,  not 
broken  notes.  The  number  of  theatres  in  this  part  of  Italy  is  aftonifhing  :  two 
great  ones  at  Milan  V  ifi' tvventy' miles,  another,  at  "Loidi ;  in  fiTtVenVone  way, 
Codogno  ;  in  ten,  another,  Crema ;  in  ten,  another,  Plaifance,  &c,— yet  trade? 
and  manufacture  are  very  inconfiderable.— — 16  miles. 
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The  14th.    To  Lodi^  through  ten  miles  more  of  the  fame  country ;  bad 
road  through  the  ftate  of  Venice  j  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  Milanefe,  you 

find  an  excellent  one.     Return  to  Milan. 30  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  flat,  much  of  it  watered,  but  without 
fuch  exertions  as  to  Lodi;  all  a  crouded  fcene  of  willows,  Vaprio,  where  we 
flopped,  is  a  poor  place,  wiffi*  a^  diirty,  mlierabTer  wre^  inn  :  here  I  am  in  a 
chamber,  that  fmks  my  fpirits  as  I  fit  and  look  around  me ;  my  pen,  ink,  and 
tablets,  are  ufelefs  before  me ;  I  want  them  for  two  or  three  fubje<fls  that  have 
pafled  acrofs  my  mind  in  the  journey,  but  I  can  do  nothing ;  to  arrange  ten 
words  with  propriety,  is  an  infurmountable  effort.  I  never  in  my  life  wrote 
three  lines  to  pleafe  myfelf,  when  the  circumftances  around  were  untoward  or 
difagreeable ;  a  clean,  neat  apartment,  a  good  fire,  fomething  to  eat  better 
than  pafte-foup,  with  tolerable  wine,  give  a  lightnefs  to  the  bofom,  and  a 
facility  to  the  ideas.  I  have  not  yet  read  any  of  the  Abbate  Amoretti's  pieces ; 
but  if  he  writes  badly  in  that  elegant  apartment,  and  with  all  the  circumflances 
of  cafe  and  luxury  around  him,  I  (hall  not  have  fo  good  opinion  of  his  head,  a$ 
1  think  I  fhall  always  have  of  his  heart.  This  chamber  of  Vaprio  is^  contrail 
fufiicient  to  his  in  the  Palazzo  Cufina.  I  cannot  write,  fomuft  neflle  in  this 
mdusjDffleasand^^       which  they  call  a  bed.-— 20  miles.  "'*' 

le  i6tli.     So  muclT  rain  lias  fallen  in  the  night,  that  the  Adda  has  rifcn 
too  much  to  permit  a  carriage  to  reach  the  ferry ;  we  waited,   therefore,  four 
hours  till  the  water  funk.     This  is  a  circumftance  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable 
^vcry  day  in  Italy ;  for  the  rivers  are  fo  little  under  command,  that  a  night's 
l^eavy  rain  will  flop  him.     An  impatient  traveller,  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a 
^•iver  for  the  water's  flowing,  might,  by  equal  genius,  be  fet  off  as  well  in 
I^oetry,  as  a  patient  one  is  reprefented  expeding  till  all  was  paflTed. — The  envi- 
x-ons  of  the  Adda  here  are  fine;  on  the  fide  of  the  Vaprio,  high  land,  that 
oommands  the  wooded  vale.    Arrive,  at  lafl:,  at  Bergamo.     I  had  a  letter  to 
iDr.  Maironi  da  Poute,  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  Bergamo,  to   whom  I  went 
^irciflly.     I  mountcd^a  fleepjull  into  the  city,  which  is  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
l^^arched  haratortheao3or7  after  examining  feveral  flreets,  a  ladyf^m  a 
'Xvindow^  who  feemed  to  pity  my  perplexity,  (for  I  had  been  conduced  to  three 
or  four  flreets  in  vain),  informed  me,  that  he  was  in  the  country,— but  that  if  I 
c-eturned  in  the  morning,  I  fhould  have  a  chance  of  feeing  him.     What  a  black, 
dirt^t^^inking,  difinal  place  !    I  flared  at  fome  well  dreiTed  people  T  met,  won-  ' 
dering  what  Uiey  had  to  do  there;   thanking  my  flars  that  I  was  not  an  in- 
habitant of  Bergamo  ;  fooliflily  enough,  as  if  it  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a 
a   place  that  give  felicity,  and  not  the  connexions  formed  from  infancy  aiid 
matured  by  habit.— —12  miles. 

'     The  17th.     Mount  the  hill  again,  in  fearch  for  Signore  Maironi;  and  hearing 
he  has  a  brother,  to  find  him,  fhould  I  fail.    I  repaired  to  the  ftrcct  where  the 
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f    lady  gave  me  information  the  night  before ;  fhe  was  luckily  at  her  window,  but  the 
i      intelligence  crols  to  my  wiflies,  for  both  the  brothers  were  in  the  country;  I  need 
\     not  go  to  the  door,  fhe  faid,  for  there  were  no  fervants  in  the  houfe.    The  dufk 
\    of  the  evening  in  this  dark  town,  had  laft  night  veiled  the  fair  incognita^  but  look- 
/    ing  a  fecond  time  now,  I  found  her  extremely  pretty,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  (hone 
\    in  unifon  with  fomething  better  than  a  ftreet  of  Bergamo.    She  afked  me  kindly 
after  my  bufinefs,  Spero  eke  non  }  un  grande  7nancamento  ?  words  of  no  import, 
but  uttered  with  a  fweetnefs  of  voice  that  rendered  the  pooreft  monofyllablc  in- 
terefting.     I  told  her,  that  the  bofom  muft  be  cold,  from  which  her  prefencc  did 
not  banifli  all  feeling  of  difappointment.     It  was  impoffible  not  to  fay  fome- 
thing a  little  beyond  common  thanks.    She  bowed  in  return  ;  and  I  thought  I 
read  in  her  expreflive  eyes,  that  I  had  not  offended ;  I  was  encouraged  to  afk 
the  favour  of  Signore  Maironi's  addrefs  in  the  country— C^;?  gran  piacere  vi  h 
darh.^l  took  a  card  from  my  pocket;  but  her  window  was  rather  too  high  to 

hand  it.    I  looked  at  the  door :    Forzi  e  aperta. Credo  cbe  j),  fhe  replied.    If 

the  reader  is  an  eledtrician,  and  has  flown  a  kite  in  a  thunder- florm,  he  will 
know,  that  when  the  atmofphere  around  him  becomes  highly  eledtric,  and  his 
danger  increafes,  if  he  does  not  quickly  remove,  there  is  a  cobweb  fenfation  in  the 
air,  as  if  he  was  inclofed  in  an  invifible  net  of  the  filmiefl  goffimcr.  My  atmof-- 
phere,  at  this  moment,  had  fome  refemblance  to  it :  I  had  taken  two  fteps  to 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  pafling,  opened  it  before  me,  and  flood  upon  the 
threfhold*  It  was  the  lady's  hufband ;  fhe  was  in  the  pafTage  behind,  and  I  was 
in  the  flreet  before  him,  fhe  faid,  'Ecco  un  Signore  Inglefe  cbe  ha  bifogno  d*una 
dirizione  a  Sig.  Mairtoni.  The  hufband  anfwered  politely,  that  he  would  giveit, 
and,  taking  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote  and  gave  it  me.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  fo  concifely :  I  looked  at  him  afkance,  and  thought  him  one  of  the 
ugliefl  fellows  I  had  ever  fccn.    An  ill  naturedi  bye-flander' would  ha vc^iia;^ 


lit  his  prefence*  prevented  a  farming  from  becoming  a  fentimental  traveller. 
^Certain  it  is,  one  now  and  then  meets  with  terrible  eyes  jn  Jtaly ;  in  the  north 
of  Europe  they  have  attradlive  powers,  here  theyTiave^every  fortof  power ;  the 
fphere  of  the  activity  of  an  eye  beam  is  enlarged,  and  he  who  travels  as  I  do  for 
the  plough,  mufl  take  care,  as  I  fhall  in  future,  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
From  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  below  the  houfe  of  the  count  dc  Brembate^ 
there  is  a  profpedl  of  fertile  land,  hardly  to  be  equalled.  In  front,  to  the 
fouth,  a  range  of  Appenines  rifes  above  the  fog,  that  hangs  over  a  part  of 
the  plain.  To  the  wefl,  an  immenfe  curve  of  the  Alps,-  that  bound  the 
Milanefe  and  Piedmont;  their  heads  uninterruptedly  infnow,  form*  one  of  the 
iinefl  mountain-barriers  to  6e  imagined.  To  the  eafl,  the  view  an  unbroken, 
uniiniited  level.  This  vafl  plain,  at  one's  feet,  feems  a  level  wood,  with  towns^ 
churches,  towers,  and  houfes.  Near  Bergamo,  the  angle  of  vifion  permits  the? 
fields  to  be  feen,  and  therefore  more  pi<^urefque.    Similar  features  mufl  give 
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similar  profpeflrs,  this  refembles  that  of  the  Superga.    It  is  as  hot  to-day,  and  -v-n 
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The  1 8th.     YelTerday^  agreed  witK^i'^vefturwc?,  to  take  me  this  morning 

St  fix  o'clock,  toBrefcia;  but  not  being  perfedlly  well,  I  infifted  that  he  fliould 

Miot  come  for  me  without  his  vcttura,  nor  .before  the  time.     Therafcal  knocked 

»iie  up  at  five,   and  then  without  the  carriage ;  it  was  only  four  fteps,  he  faid, 

sind  wanted  to  hurry  away  my  trunk.     I  begin  to  know  them,  and  therefore 

:^eadily  refufed  to  ftir :  after  much  vain  pcrfuafion,  away  they  went,  and  in  three 

«iuarters  of  an  hour  returned.    The  dog  drove  me  a  full  mile  and  half,  on  the  road 

-«o  Brefcia,  to  an  inn,  where  there  was  another  vetturino,  to  whom  he  had  fold  me  ; 

^Bnd  there  I  found  myfelf,  packed  with  three  other  perfons,.  in  the  worft  place  j 

^mx>  the  contrary  of  all  which,  the  fcoundrel  had  figned  an  agreement.   My  expref- 

:£ons  of  anger  only  got  me  laughed  at.     The  worjd  has  not  fuch  a  fet  of  villains 

_ssthefe^^  I  have  read  guides  and*3SfettoriesI  and  ^^^^^^  

^h is"  way  of  journeying  as  paflable;— If  not  good,  very  bearable;  but  they 
:^miift  be  very  partial,  or  very  carelefs,  if  they  mention  them  without  indignation • 
"^TTheir  carriages  are  wretched,  open,  crazy,  jolting,  dirty  dung-carts ;  and  as 
-^o  their  horfes,  I  thought,  till  I  faw  them,  that  the  Irifti  garrans  had  no  rivals 
^dh  the  globe ;  but  the  cavalli  di  vetturini  convinced  me  of  the  error.  My 
^Ezrompany  were  two  merchant-like  people,  and  a  young  man  going  to  the 
"maniverfity  of  Padua ;  the  two  firft,  repeating  prayers,  and  counting  beads^  How 
""•he  country  came  to  be  well  irrigated,  is  a  q^ueftion  ?  Pater-noflers  will  neither 
^ig  canals,  nor  make  cheefe.— —  32  miles. 

The  19th.     I  had  letters  for  Signore  Pilati,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  agri-^ 
"vrulture ;  he  v^s  in  the  country  at  his  brother's  farm,  whither  I  went  with 
"  ;^leafure :  he  was  to  introduce  me  to  count  Corniano,  the  prefident,  but  he  is 
^bfent,  twenty  miles  out  of  my  road.     In  the  evening,  to  the  opera;  the  houfe 
^Xarge,  but  ugly  :  the  A'uara,  badly  a(5led;  and  the  tafte  of  the  audience  (the 
^latea.  not  the  boxes,  (hew  a  nation)  ftill  worfe.     Puns,  conceits,  diftortions, 
^sand  exaggerated  adtion,  gained  great  applaufe.    A  child,  telling  his  name,,  of 
^cn  or  a  dozen  hard  fyllables,  with  exaggerated  mimickry  of  attempting  to  re- 
^>eat  them,  wefe  encored  more  violently  than  the  fineft  airs  would  have  been. 
This  depravity  of  national  tafte  is  amazing,  amongft  a  people  that  have  pro- 
duced fuch  proofs  of  genius  in  almoft  every  walk  of  life. 

The  20th..    After  a  repetition  of  the  old  plagues,  to.  find  a  vetturino  for* 

"Verona,  agree  at  laft  at  the  extravagent  price  of  33  //W.     Depart,   after  dinner^ 

"with  a  young  woman  and  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.     She  had  not  two 

ideas  beyond  her  fnufF-box,  and  a  crucifix.     I  have  no  opinion  of  Venetian 

^  police,  from  the  villainous  roads  through  all  their  territory  ^  they  confift  every 

where  of  great  ftones,  broken  pavements,  or  mud.    The  country  is  not  near  fo 
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rich  as  the  Milanefc,  but  all  thickly  inclofed  with  hedges,  full  of  mulberries ; 
and  incumbered,  to  ufe  Mr.  Symonds's  juft  expreffion,  with  pollards  for  training 
vines.  Reach  Defcnzano  in  the  dark.  What  my  religious  companion  did 
with  herfelf,  I  know  not ;  I  fupped  alone,  thanking  God  (he  had  not  the 
eyes  of  the  Bergamafque  fair.  In  the  night,  I  thought  the  noife  of  water  was 
different  from  that  of  a  ftream,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  morning,  found 
it  the  waves  of  a  fine  lake.  The  Lago  di  Guar  da  was  out  of  my  recollcdlion. 
——15  miles. 

The  21ft.   Coaft  the  lake,  with  good  views  of  it  for  fe veral  miles .   From  Brefcia 
to  Verona,  but  cfpecially  to  Defenzano,  I  believe  there  are  fifty  croflTes  by  the  ^ 

fide  of  the  road  for  deaths.    When  a  perfon  is  murdered,  they  fct  up  a  crofs  for  the  ^ 

good  of  his  foul.    They  had  better  inftitute  a  police  for  that  of  his  body.    What  ^^ 

a  fcandal  to  a  government  are  fuch  proofs  of  their  negligence  !  yet  that  of  Venice  ^^ 

is  called  a  wife  one. — ImpalTable  roads,  towns  unlighted,  and  a  full  harveft  of  "^^ 
affafliinations ;  with  men  counting  their  beads,  and  women  croffing  themfelves,  ^  ^ 

are  the  chief  figns  of  wifdom  I  have  yet  feen.     Arrive  at  Verona  in  time  to  dc-  z 

liver  a  letter  to  Signore  Cagniola,  aftronomer  and  fecretary  of  the  agrarian  fo-         # 

cicty :  this  muft  be  a  pretty  inftitution,  a  fociety  of  farmers,  with  an  aftronomer  ^rm  -Sj 
for  their  fecretary.  He  introduced  me  at  the  coffee-houfe  of  the  Piazza  .^s  z^ 
to  fome  lovers  of  agriculture ;  and  made  an  appointment  with  the  prefident  of  i-^of 
the  fociety  for  to-morrow. 25  miles. 

The  22d.     Ill  luck :  the  prefident  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  country;  and  he  — ^^  ^c 

thinks  me,  I  fuppofe,  like  Italian  theorifts,  tied  to  a  town.     Signore  Cagni-       - 

ola  direded  his  fervant  to  (hew  me  to  the  houfc  of  Signore  Michael  Angelo^   «=:^o 
Locatelli,  to  whom  he  had  named  the  objedl  of  my  journey  laft  night.     Y     ^3tl 
found  this  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  in  commerce,  but  who  has  two  farms?     ^^  ^ 
in  his  hands,  ready  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedt  of  my  enquiries;  ofc^  -Jt^ 
Signore  Cagniola,   I  faw  or  heard  no  more.     I  felt  myfelf  uncomfortable  atr 
Verona,  till  I  had  feen  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  truth  a  noble  remain  of 
antiquity,  (olid  and  magnificent  enough  yet  to  laft  perhaps  fome  thoufands  o£ 
years;  that  of  Nifmes,  cluttered  up  with  houfes,  muft  not  be  named  with  this.. 
As  I  ftooSToh  the  verge  of  this  noble  building,  I  could  not  but  contemplate  ii»- 
idea,  the  innumerable  crouds  of  people  wlio  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  fcene^ 
exhibited  in  it :  the  reflexion  was  attended  with  what  is  to  me  a  melancholy 
impreflTion— the  utter  oblivion  in  which   fuch  hofts  are  now  loft !    time  ha$ 
fwept  their  memories  from  the  earth— has  left  them  no  traces  in  the  records  o€^ 
mankind  ;  yet  here  were  wit  and  beauty,  wealth  and  power ;  the  vibrations  df 
hope  and  fear ;   the  agitations  of  exertion  and  enterprize— all  buried  in  the 
filence  of  feventeen  hundred  years  !— I  read  the  works  of  fo  few  poets,  that 
I  know  not  if  the  idea  of  fuch  oblivion  has  been  to  them  as  melancholy  as  it  is 
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to  mc;  if  fo,  they  have  doubtlefs  given  energy  to  the  fentiment,  by  the  force 
and  beauty  of  their  expreflions. 

The  23d.  This  morning,  I  took  a  r/V^rij;/^  to  attend  me  to  view  churches 
and  palaces,  an  uncomfortable  method,  but  when  a  traveller  has  one  mafter  pur- 
fuit,  fuch  fecondary  objeds  muft  give  way.  The  great  fault  here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  is  being  carried  to  too  many  things.  Nothing  ftrikes  more  at  Ve- 
rona than  the  works  of  an  architedl,  whofe  name  is  little  known  in  Engknd, 
St.  Michael  Michieli ;  they  are  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and  muft  pleafe  every 
eye.  The  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  in  the  Bernardine  church,  and 
the  rotunda  of  St.  Georgia,  are  beautiful  edifices.  There  is  fomething  fingular 
in  the  Palazzo  Bevilaqua,  an  idea  which  might  have  been  copied  with  more 
fucccfs,  than  many  others  that  have  been  repeated  often.  The  Palazzo  di  Con- 
figlia  is  fimple  and  elegant,  and  prefents  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  examples  of 
an  arcade,  for  a  ftreet  or  fquare.  The  theatre  is  large,  but  nothing  after  Milan. 
My  expenccs  at  Brefcia,  and  at  Verona  are,  dinner  3  pau/s,  fuppcr  2,  chamber  2  ; 
which,  at  ^d.  Engli(h,  are  2S.  iid.  a-day;  and  as  I  have  rooms 
bad,  good  beds,  and  am  as  well  ferved  at  the  meals  as  I  require, 
markably  cheap. 

The  24th.  The  country  to  Vicenza  is  all  flat,  and  moftly  of  a  fingular  face  ; 
rows  of  elm  and  maple  pollards,  with  vines  trained  up,  and  from  tree  to  treei 
between  the  rows  arable.    This  fyftem  is  not  difagreeeble  till  it  grows  tedious 

Zo  the  eye. 32  miles. 

The  25th.    Wait  on  count  Tiene,  to  whom  I  had  a  recommendation;  he 
CDpcncd  the  letter,  but  found  it  was  to  another  count  Tiene,  who  lived  in  the 
<:rountry,  near  Vicenza;  reading  in  it,  however,  fomc  exprcffions  of  commen- 
dation, which  friends  are  apt  to  ufe  in  fuch  letters,  he,  with  great  eafe  and 
Xx)litenefs,  as  he  returned  me  the  paper,  oflTered  me  any  afliftance  in  his  power: 
^*  Yours,  Sir,  is  an  errand  that  ought  to  recommend  you  to  all  mankind ;  and 
Xf  you  find  the  lead  difficulties  with  others,  I  beg  you  will  return  to  this  houfe,'* 
^'^^hich  is  one  of  the  Palazzi  di  Palladio.     I  waited  then  on  the  Abbat^  Picrro- 
^an,  profeflbrof  phyfics  and  mathematics.      He  had  the  diredtion,  for  fome 
^ears,  of  the  ceconomical  garden,  given  by  the  ftate  for  experiments  in  agricuU 
"^ure,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  agrarian  academy :  he  received  me  with  great 
;^olitenefs ;  and  not  only  exprefled  every  wifh  to  affift  me,  but  entered  imme* 
^iately  on  the  bufinefs,  by  propofing  a  walk  to  call  on  the  count  de  Boning^ 
^refident  of  that  academy,  in  our  way  to  the  garden.    I  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
all  thefe  eftablifhments  on  a  fmall  fcale  ;  in  any  hands,  they  are  not  calculated 
To  do  much ;  and  in  hands  not  truly  pradtical,  they  are  calculated  to  do  nothing. 
The  count  de  Boning,  finding  that  I  wiflied  to  converfe  with  fome  real  common 
:&ixmer8,  appointed  the  afternoon  for  going  into  the  country,  about  three  milesj^ 
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to  a  farm  of  his,  where  I  fhould  find  an  intelligent  perfon :  he  then  took  his  leave 
for  the  prefent, — and  Signore  Pierropan  and  myfelf  proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the 
count  de  Tiene ;  as  he  was  abfent  for  an  hour  only,  we  employed  that  time 
in  walking  a  little  further,  to  view  the  celebrated  rotunda  of  Palladio,  belonging 
to  count  Capra,  one  of  the  three  greateft  works  of  that  great  genius  they  pof- 
fefs  at  Vicenza.     It  is  of  a  beautiful  mean,  between  decoration  and  fimplicity ; 
the  diAribution  feems  a  new  and  original  thought,  much  more  adapted,  how- 
ever, to  Italy  than  to  England ;  for,  in  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  Vicentinc  feet^ 
we  might,  relative  to  our  climate  and  manners,  have  a  houfe  far  exceeding  it. 
I  am  concerned  to  fee  fo  delicious  a  morfel  fuffered  to  go  much  to  decay ;  the 
plaifter  on  the  brick  columns  is  wearing  off,  and  other  negledt  vifiblc.     The 
beauty  of  the  environs  of  Vicenza,  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  feen_in  Italy, 
viewed  froni  the  hill  on  which  thefe  houfes,  and  the  church  Santa  Maria  deP 
Monte,  are  fituated ;  the  city  in  the  rich  plain,  and  the  hills  fpread  with  white 
buildings,  crowned  by  the  Alps,  are  fine.    The  count  de  Tiene,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  another  nobleman,  of  more  experience,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
gave  me  fome   information,  relative    to  the  part  of  the  Vicentine  in  which 
their    eftates    are   fituated.     Quitting  him,    I  begged  the   Abbate   Pierropan 
to  favour  me  with  his  company  at  dinner,  by  which  means  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  converfation  fo  much  longer  on  the  favourite  topic.     The  Abbate  de  Traico, 
vice-prefident  of  the  academy,  joined  us.    After  dinner,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, to  the  count  de  Boning,  whofe  coach  was  ready,  and  carried  us  to  the 
farm.     Fortunately  the  farmer,  a  fcnfible  and  intelligent  man,  was  ready  to  an- 
fwer  all  fuch  enquiries  as  I  put  to  him.    At  night,  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
rich  day,  that  pays  for  the  trouble  of  travelling. 

The  26th.  My  friendly  Abbate,  continuing  his  obliging  offices,  had  thegood-* 
nefs  to  accompany  me  this  morning  to  a  very  famous  woollen  fabric,  at  prefent 
underthediredionof  an  Englifliman;  and  to  a  magazine  of  earthen- ware,  in  imi* 
tation  of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  is  furely  a  triumph  of  the  arts  in  England,  to  fee  in 
Italy  Etrufcan  forms  copied  from  Englifli  models.    It  is  a  better  imitation  than 
many  I  have  fcen  in  France.   View  the  Olymyic  theatre  of  Palladio,  which  pleafes 
all  the  world ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  form,  or  more  elegant 
than  the  colonade  that  furrounds  it.     Of  all  his  works  here,  I  like  the  Palazzo 
Barbarana  leafl:.     I  am  forry  to  fee,  that  moft'  of  Palladio's  edifices  are   of 
bricks  ftuccoed,   except  the   Palazzo  Raggione,   which  is  of  durable  ftone; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  out  of  repair.   The  roof  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Raggione,  which  muft  offend  every  eye,  is  not  of  Palladio ;  only 
the  cafe  of  arcades  that  furround  the  building,  which  is  one  vail  room  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty,  u fed  for  the  courts  of  juflice,  and  alfo  as  a  common 
Jakes  hy  the  mob,  and  dreadfully  garnifhed.     A  pretty  ufe  to  which  to  apply  an 
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my  refolutlon,  this  fliall  be  the  laft  oeconomical  garden  that  I  will  ever  go  near. 
Among  the  buildings  I  viewed  to-day,  I  was  much  ftruck  with  the  church 
Santa  Juftina:  though  built- in  no  perfecfl  ftyle,  it  has,  on  entering,  an  efFcift 
unufually  impofing.  It  is  clean,  and  well  kept;  the  pavement  a  very  fine  one, 
of  marble,— and  the  magnitude  being  confidcrable,  forms,  on  the  whole,  a 
fplendid  coup  d' ceil.  That  of  St.  Anthony  is  little,  on  comparifon,  and  made  left 
by  multiplied  divifions  and  numerous  decorations.  Numbers  were  on  their  knees 
before  the  fainted  (hrine,  to  which  millions  have  reforted.  Here  mingled  faith, 
folly,  and  entbufiafm,  have  fought  confolation,  and  found  more  than  they 
merited.  The  Palazzo  di  Configlia,  which  we  fliould  call  the  town-hall,  is 
one  of  the  greateft— if  not  the  greateft  room  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  broad  \  it  does  not  v^ant  the  excrementitioos  garniture  of 
that  of  Vicenza. 

The  29th.    Waited,  by  appointment,  on  Signore  Carbury,  profeflbr  of  chy- 
miftry ;  a  lively  pleafing  man,  with  whom  I  wiflicd  to  converfe  a  little  on  the 
application  of  his  fcience  to  agriculture  \  but  that  was  not  eafy.     Politics  came 
acrofs  him,  in  which  I  happened  to  mention  the  extraordinary  profperity  of 
England  fince  the  American  war;  and  he  took  the  clue,  and  condu&ed  it 
through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  admirals,  generals,  red  hot  balls,  and  floating  bat* 
teries : — Rodney,  Elliot,  Necker,  and  Catherine,  with  the  Lord  knows  what 
befides,  that  I  thought  he  meant  to  make  a  tour  as  great  as  Mr.  WraxaFs.     He 
however  gave  me  a  note  to  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  Signore  Toaldo,  to  whom 
I  wanted  an  intro'dudlion,  and  whofe  obfervatory  I  viewed.    He  aflured  me,  that 
he  continues  firmly  of  the  fame  opinion,  of  which  he  has  always  been,  relatiYe 
to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our  feafons,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  lunar  period  of  eighteen  years.    I  begged  the  titles  of  his  memoirs,  as  I  had 
yet  procured  only  his  Meteorologia  applicata  alV Agricultura ;  he  faid,  the  others 
were  diflicult  to  find,  but  he  would  give  me  them.    For  this  generous  o^r, 
I  expreflcd  my  warmeft  thanks,  and  readily  accepted  it.    On  defcending  into  his 
library,   he  pfefented  me  with  the  fupplement  to  what  I  bad;  andalfohis 
trad,  Delia  Vera  Influenza^  &c.    After  fome  other  converiation,  he  told  me,  the 
price  was  8  //r/,  and  the  fupplement,  'pfoldi.    I  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he 
meant,  by  telling  me  the  price  of  his  book  ;  for,  to  ojffer  him  money,  would,  I 
feared,  affront  him.    After  fome  minutes,  he  again  reminded  me,  that  the  price 
was  9i  liri :  on  which  I  took  out  my  purfe.    The  Vera  Influenza,  he  faid,  was 
only  6  //W,  but  being  fcarce,  he  muft  have  eight  for  it,  which,  with  307^  for 
the  other,  made  9$  liv.   I  paid  him,  and  took  my  leave.    There  was  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  expedt  Signore  Toaldo  to  make  me,  an  utter  ftranger,  a  prefentofa 
farthing ;   but  his  manner  made  me  fmile.    I  had  left  a  letter  yefterday  at  the 
houfc  of  the  Abbate  Fortis,  well  known  in  England  by  his  travels  in  Dalma* 
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bitant  to  be  Doge,  with  the  power  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Brick  and  ftone,  and 
fky  and  water,  and  not  a  field  nor  a  bufh  even  for  fency  to  pluck  a  rofc  from  I 
My  heart  cannot  expand  in  fuch  a  place :  an  admirable  monument  of  human  in^ 
duftry,  but  not  a  theatre  for  the  feelings  of  a  fermfer  !-^Give  me  the  fields,  ahd 
let  others  take  the  tide  of  human  life,  at  Ch^riQg^g[gfs  and  Fleet- ditcl 
Calleir^gairioirSignorc  ArduuSlTpcoilverfc  on  trfeTtatcof  agriculture  in  Italy^ 
and  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  accelerate  or  retard  it ;  and  from  hiai 
to  a  confervatorio  at  the  Ofpalletto.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  pleafing  and  elegant 
tour,  has  given  an  account  of  them. 

The  2d.  A  tour  among  Cbiefe^  Scuo/e,  e  Pal/azzi;  but  there  is  fuch  an  abun-i 
dance  of  buildings  and  coUedions  to  which  books  fend  one,  that  much  time  is 
always  loft.  The  only  traveller's  guide  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing,  would 
be  a  litt/e  book  that  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  beft  articles  to  be  ieen  in  every 
town,  in  the  order  of  merit.  So  that  if  a  man  in  pafling  has  but  one  hour,  ho 
ufes  it  in  feeing  the  beft  objecfl  the  pkce  contains ;  if  he  has  three  days,  he  takes 
the  beft  the  three  days  will  give  him ;  and  if  he  ftays  three  months  he  may  fill 
it  with  the  like  gradation  i  and  what  is  of  equal  confequence,  he  may  ftop  when 
he  pleafes  and  fee  no  more ;  confident,  as  far  as  he  has  extended  his  vicw^ 
that  he  has  feen  the  objefts  that  will  pay  hirfi  beft  for  his  attention.  There  is 
'  no  fuch  book,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  travellers.  In  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
among  the  antiques,  are  Commodus,  Auguftus,  and  Adrian ;  and  more  parti-* 
cularly  to  be  noted,  a  fallen  gladiator :  a  fingukr  and  whimfical  Leda,  by  Co«- 
cenius.  In  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  the  Venus  and  the  Magdalen  of  Titian,  arc 
beautiful,  though  they  have  loft  much  of  their  glowing  warmth  by  time.  Two 
Rembrandts  in  the  Palazzo  Farfetti.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto* 
Titian's  portrait,  by  himfelf.  I  finilhed  by  going  up  St.  Mark's  tower,  which 
is  high  enough  to  command  a  diftant  view  of  all  the  iflands  on  which 
Venice  is  built,  and  a  great  range  of  coaft  and  mountains.  The  country  fecms 
every  where  a  wood.  Nothing  rivals  the  view  of  the  city  anTtKe^lSw.  It  is 
the  rhoft  beautifiil,  and  by  far  the  moft  fingular  that  I  have  feen.  The  breadth 
of  the  Giudecca  canal,  ipread  with  (hips  and  boats,  and  walled  by  many  noble 
buildings,  with  the  ifles  diftindl  from  Venice,  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  £)mw 
and-twenty,  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  coup  d^ceiU  that  exceeds  probably  every 
thing  the  world  has  to  exhibit.  The  city,  in  general,  has  fqme  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  does  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  the  piftures  of  Cana- 
letti.  A  poor  old  gothic  houfe  makes  a  fine  figure  on  canvafs.  The  irregula* 
rity  of  front  is  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  city  of  equal  importance  ^  no 
where  preferved  for  three  houfes  together.  You  have  a  palace  of  three  mag- 
nificent ftories,  and  near  it  a  hovel  of  one.    Hence,  there  is  not  that  ipecies  (rf^ 

*  See  Mr.  BofweH's  agreeabk  life  of  Dr.  Johnfon» 

magnificence* 
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mous  arfenal,  with  a  much  meaner  opinion  of  the  Venetian  naval  force,  than  I 
had  entered  it.     Yet  they  fay  there  are  3000  men  conftantly  employed  :  if  there 
are  half  the  number,  what  are  they  about  ?    The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  clean, 
and  in  good  order.     The  famous  bucentaur^  is  a  heavy,  ill  built,  ugly  gilded 
monfter,  with  none  of  that  light  airy  elegance  which  a  decorated  yacht  has* 
A  thing  made  for  pleafure  only,  fliould  have  at  leaft  an  agreeable  phyiiognomy, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremony,  fo  good  as  Shenftone's  ftanza,  comparing  the 
vanity  of  the  Doge's  fplendour  on  that  day,  with  the  real  enjoyment  which  a 
hermit  on  her  (hore  has  of  his  ducal  carajpofa.    The  (hips  in  this  arfenal, 
even  of  eighty-eight  guns,  are  built  under  cover;  and  this  is  not  (o  great  aa 
expence  as  might  be  thought ;  the  buildings  are  only  two  thick  brick  walls, 
with  a  very  light  roof:  but  the  expence  is  probably  much  more  than  faved  in  the 
duration  of  the  fhip.     I  mounted  by  the  fcafFolds,  and  entered  one  of  eighty- 
eight  guns,  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  building,  and  is  not  above  four-i 
fifths  finiihed  at  prefent.    At  the  opera.— The  fex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of 
a  diftinguifhed  beauty ;  their  com^THiohs  are  deKcatc,  andf  Tor  Vant^f  rougcp 
the  FiiTncfi  dBlnk  them  pale;  but  it  is  not  perfon,  nor  complexion,  nor  features,, 
that  are  the  charadleriftic ;  it  is  expreflion,  and  phyfiognomy ;  you  recognize, 
great  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  without  that  infipidity  which  is  fometimes  met 
with  it ;  charms  that  carry  a  magic  with  them,  formed  for  fenfibility  more  thaa 
admiration ;  to  make  hearts  feel  much  more  than  tongues  fpeak.    They  muft 
:  ^  be  £g&craljy  beautiful  here,  or  they  would  be  hideous  from  their  3re2sT"'3ic  ' 
\     common  one,   at  prcf^n1,'^Tr'a^ong-n±jrh^'c^^^       and  a  mahV^cocked   hat.. 
The  round  hat  in  England  is  rendered  feminine  by  feathers  and  ribbons;  but 
here,  when  the  petticoats  are  concealed,  you  look  again  at  a  figure  before  you 
'^     recognize  the  fcx.    The  head-drefles  I  faw  at  Milan,  Lodi,  &c.  (hew  the  tafte 
and  fancy  of  this  people.     It  is  indeed  their  region ;  their  produdions  in  all  the 
fine  arid  elegant  arts,  have  fhewn  a  fertility,  a  facility  of  invention,  that  furpaf- 
fes  every  other  nation;  and  if  a  reafon  is  to  be  fought,  for  the  want  of  energy 
of  character  with  which  the  modern  Italians  have  been  reproached  (perhaps 
unjuftly),  we  may  poflibly  find  it  in  this  exquifite  tafte— perhaps  inconfiftent  ia 
the  fame  charadters  with  thofe  rougher  and  niore  rugged  feelings,  that  refult 
from  tenfion,  not  laxity,  of  fibre.     An   exquifite  fenfibility  has  given  them  the 
empire  of  painting,  fculpture,  architedlure,  poetry,  and  mufic  ;  whether  or  not 
to  this  it  has  been  owing  that  their  beautiful  country  has  been  left  under  the 
dominion  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards,  is  a  queftion  not  difficult  to 
decide. 

The  4th.     I  am  in  double  luck ;  two  perfons,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  are 
returned  from  the  country.     I  waited  upon  one  of  them,  who  received  me  in  a . 
very  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into  a  converfation  with  me  intcrelling,  be- 

caufe 
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<:aufc  on  fubjeds  of  importance*    I  explained  to  him  the  objeft  of  my  travels; 
^Sknd  told  him,  that  I  refided  a  few  days  in  great  cities,  for  the  advantage  of 
^ronveriation  on  thofe  topics  of  political  oeconomy,  which  concerned  the  ge- 
:sieral  welfare  of  all  nations.     He  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  was  no  farmer^ 
smd  therefore  for  the  pradical  part  of  my  enquiries  could  not  fay  much  :  that  a^ 
^o  the  other  objedls,  which  were  without  doubt  important,  he  would  give  md 
^ny  information  in  his  power.     I  faid,  that  I  wifhed  for  none  on  points  which 
^mhc  nature  of  the  government  made  improper  to  afk  about;  and  if  inadvertently 
SM,  ihould  demand  any  thing  of  that  complexion,  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  ta 
3pardon  and  pafs  it  by.     He  interrupted  me  haftily,  "  foreigners  are  ftrangly  apt 
'Xo   entertain  falfe  ideas  of  this  republic  ;  and  to  think  that  the  fame  principles 
^govern  it  at  prefent  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  itS  guidance  fome  centuriei 
^a(l«     In  all  probability  half  of  what  you  have  heard  about  it  is  erroneous  $ 
^ou  may  converfe  as  freely  at  Venice  as  at  London  ;  and  the  flate  is  wife  enougb 
l^for  in  fuch  cafes  they  are  really  very  moderate  and  tender)  to  concern  them-t 
tf[elves  not  at  all  with  what  does  not  tend  direftly  to  injure  or  difturb  the  efta* 
>lifhed  order  of  things.     You  have  heard  much  of  fpies,  and  executions,  and 
Irownings,  &c.  but  believe  me,  there  is  not  one  circumftance  at  Venice  that  is- 
lot  changed,  and  greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years/'    Encouraged  by  this  de-^ 
:laration^  1  ventured  to  put  enquiries  on  population,  revenues,  taxe^  liberty^ 
:c.  and  on  the  government  as  influencing  thefe ;  and  it  gave  me  no  flight  fatif- 
^a^on  tp  find  that  he  was  the  man  he  had  been  reprefented ; — able,  keen,  and: 
itelligent;   who  had  feen  much  of  the   world,    and  underfl:ood  thofe  topics 
:rfc<Sly.    He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  aflc  me  to  fpend  what  time  I  could  with; 
lim— faid,  that  for  fome  days  he  (hould  be  conftantly  at  home;  and  whenever 
:S.t  fiiited  me  to  come,  he  defired  me  to .  do  it  without  ceremony.     I  was  noC 
^^^qually  fortunate  with  the  other  perfon ;  who  feemcd  fo  little  difpofed  to  enter 
S.nto  converfation  on  any  fubjedt  but  trifles,  that  I  prefently  faw  he  was  not  a 
^^Knan  for  me  to  be  much  the  wifer  for :  in  all  political  topics  it  was  eafy  to  fup- 
^^p(e  motives  for  filence;  but  relative  to  points  of  agriculture,  or  rather  the  pro- 
^duce  of  eft:ates,  &c.  perhaps  his  ignorance  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  referve.    la 
:^egard  to  cicijbeifm^  he  was  ready  enough  to  chat ;  he  faid  that  foreigners  wercr 
"^cry  illiberal  in  fuppofing  that  the  cuftom  was  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  and  licen- 
^^iouihefs  j  on  the  contrary,  he  contended,  that  at  Paris,  a  city  he  knew  well>. 
^^hcre  is  juft  as  much  freedom  of  maiviers  as  at  Venice*^    He  faid  as  much  fop: 
'^hc  cuftom  as  it  will  bear;  mollifying  the  features  of  the  pradice,  but  not  re- 
xnoving  them.     We  may  however  hope,  that  the  ladies  do  not  merit  the  fcandal- 
"V^ith  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them  5  and  that  the  beauty  of  fome  of  thenl 
^8  joined  with  what  Petrarch  thought  it  fo  great  an  enemy  to: 
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At  night  to  a  now  tragedy  of  Faycl,  a  tranilation  from  the  French ;  well  aded 
by  Signpre  and  Signora  Belloni.  It  is  a  circumftance  of  criticifm,  aaia2ing  to 
my  ears,  that  the  Italian  language  fhould  have  been  reprefented  as  wanting 
force  and  vigour,  and  proper  only  for  effeminate  fubjeds.  It  ieems,  on  the 
contrary,  m  powcrfiilly  expreffive  of  lofty  and  vigorous  fentiments,  of  the 
terrible  and  the  fublime,  as  it  is  admirable  in  breathing  the  fofteft  notes  of  love 
and  pity ;  it  has  even  powers  of  har£h  and  rugged  expreHion.  There  is  nothing 
more  ilriking  in  the  manners  of  different  nations,  than  in  the  idea  of  (bame 
annexed  to  certain  neceflities  of  nature.  In  England  a  man  makes  water  (if  I 
tnay  ufe  £ach  an  expreffion)  with  a  degree  of  privacy,  and  a  woman  never  in  fight 
of  our  {ex.  In  France  and  Italy  there  is  no  fuch  feeling,  fo  that  Sterne's  Madame 
Rambouillet  was  no  exaggeration.  In  Otaheite,  to  eat  in  company  is  fhamefol 
and  indecent ;  but  there  is  no  inmiodeAy  in  performing  the  rites  of  love  before 
as  many  fpedators  as  chance  may  affemble.  There  is  between  the  front  row 
cf  chairs  in  the  pit  and  the  orcheftra,  in  the  Venetian  theatre,  a  fpace  of  five 
or  fix  feet  without  floor:  a  welldreffed  man,  fitting  almofl  under  a  row  of  iadks 
in  the  fide  boxes,  firpped  into  this  place,  and  made  water  with  as  much  indifler* 
cnce  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  ibeet ;  and  nobody  regarded  him  with  any  degree 
of  wonder  but  myfelf.  It  is,  hovtrever,^  a  beaflly  trick : — fhame  may  be  ideal^ 
but  not  cleanlinefs ;.  for  the  want  of  it  is  a  folid  and  undoubted  evil.  For  a 
city  of  not  mdre  than  150,000  people,  Venice  is  wonderfully  provided  with 

(     th^tres ;  there  are  &ven ;  and  all  of  them  are  faid  to  be  full  in  the  carnival. 

^     The  cheapnefs  of  admiflion,  except  at  the  ferious  opera,  undoubtedly  does  mucfa 

to  fill  them. 
V  The  5th.  Another  tour  among  palaces,  and  churches,  and  pidhrrcs ;  one  fees 
too  many  at  once  to  have  clear  ideas.  Called  again  on  — —  ■  -'^  and  had 
another  converfation  with  him,  better  than  a  fcore  of  fine  pictures.  He  made  an 
obfervation  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people  at  Venice^ 
which  deferves,  in  candour,  to  be  noted:  that  there  are  feveral  circumftances^ 
which  would  have  confiderable  effedt  in  multiplying  crimes,  were  the  people 
difpoied  to  commit  them  :  ifi^,  the  city  is  abfolutely  open,  no  walls,  no  gates, 
nor  any  way  of  preventing  the  efcape  of  criminals  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day  :— 
ad,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  the  narrownefs  and  labyrinth-diredion 
of  the  flreets,  with  canals  every  where,  dffer  great  opportunities  of  concealment^ 
as  well  as  efcape :  3d,  the  governmentinever  reclaims  of  any  foreign  power  a 
criminal  that  flies.:  4th,  there  is  no  police  whatever;  and  it  is  an  error  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fyftem  of  ^J^onage  (much  exaggerated)  is  fo  diredted  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe:  5th,  for  want  of  more  commerce  and  manufaftures,  there  arc 
great  numbers  of  idle  loungers,  jvho  mufl  find  it  difiicult  to  live :  6th,  and  laflly, 
the  government  very  feldom  hangs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  otherwife  to 
punifh.-— From  this  union  of  circumflances  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe, 

that 
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^hat  rogues  of  all  kinds  would  abound ;  yet  that  the  contrary  is  the  faft ;  and  he 
aiTured  me,  he  docs  not  believe  there  is  a  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  population^ 
^where  there  are  fewer  crimes,  or  attempts  againft  the  life,  property,  or  peace  of 
others :  that  he  walks  the  ftreets  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  never  with  any 
ibrt  of  arms.  The  conclufion  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  is  very  fair ;  at  the 
:&me  time  I  muft  remark,  that  thefe  very  circumftances,  which  he  produces  to 
ihew  that  crimes  ought  to  abound;  might  .BP!i)aps,j{ritli  as  much  truth,  be 
<luoted  as  reafons  for  their  not  being  found.  From  the  want  of  punishment 
^nd  police,  may  probably  be  drawn  an  important  conclufion,  that  mankind  arc 
ailways  bcft  when  not  too  much  governed  >  that  a  great  deal  may  fafely  be  left 
«o  themfelves,  to  their  own  management,  and  to  their  own  feelings ;  that  law 
sand  regulation^  neceifary  as  they  may  be  in  fome  cafes,^  are  apt  to  be  carried 
luch  too  far ;  that  frequent  punifhments  rather  harden  than  deter  offenders  ; 
ind  that  a  mzzt  of  laws,  for  the  prefervatbn  of  the  peace,  with  a  fwarm  of 
lagiftrates  to  proted  it,  hath  much  ftronger  tendency  to  break,  than  to  fecure 
tt.  It  is  fair  to  connedl  this  circumftance  of  comparative  freedom  from  crimes^ 
irith  feven  theatres  for  only  150,000  people;  and  the  admiflion  £0  cheapo- 
that  the  loweft  of  the  people  frequent  them ;  more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  thea-* 
trical  reprefentations  than  all  that  Roufleau's  brilliant  genius  could  fay  againft 
chem.  At  night  to  another  theatre,  that  of  the  tragi-comedy,  where  a  young 
ftftrefs,  apparently  not  twenty,  fupported  the  principal  ferious  part  with  fuch 
uftmfs  of  a^ion,  without  exaggeration ;  and  fpoke  this  charming  Janguage^p 
ath  fuch  a  clear  articulation  and  expreffion,  as>  foi- her  age,  was  amazing. 
The  6th.  Another  vifit  to  iflands  and  manufadtures,  8cc. 
The  7th.    My  laft  day  at  Venice;  I  made,  therefore,  a  gleaning  of  fome 

^^3ghts  I  had  before  negle(Sed,  and  called  once  more  on  my  friend — ^ 

^^.fluring  him  truly,  that  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  fee  him  in  England,  or 

^o  be  of  any  fervice  to  him  there.    The  Corrkre  dr  Bologna^  a  covered  barge, 

'^hc  only  conveyance,  fets  off  to-night  at  eleven  o'clock.    I  have  taken  my 

^place,  paid  my  money,  and  delivered  my  baggage ;  and  as  the  quay  from  which 

^^he  barge  departs  is  conveniently  near  the  opera-houfe,  and  II  Burbero  di  buoti 

^Juore  aftcd  for  the  firft  night,  I  took  my  leave  of  Signore  Petrillo's  excellent 

^nn,  which  deferves  every  commendation,  and  went  to  the  opera^    I  found  it 

^qual  to  what  the  prova  had  indicated ;  it  is  an  inimitable  performance ;  not  on-* 

^y  abounding  with  many  very  pleafing  airs,  but  the  whole  piece  is  agreeable, 

^^nd  does  honour  to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  Signore  Martini.    Swift,  in  one  of 

^is  letters  to  Stella,  after  dining  with  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  going 

in  the  evening  to  fome  fcrub,  fays,  he  hates  to  be  a  prince  and  a  fcoundrel  the 

lame  day.     I  had,  to-night  all  this  feeling  with  a  vengeance.    From  the  repre- 

Icntation  of  a  pleafing  and  elegant  performance,  the  mufic  of  'iivhich  was  well , 

adapted 
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adapted  to  firing  one's  feelings  to  a  certain  pitch,  in  clear  unifon  with  the 
pleafure  that  fparkled  in  fo  many  eyes,  and  founded  from  fo  many  hands— I 
flepped  at  once,  in  full  contraft,  into  the  bark  Detfo  Corriere  di  Bologna ',  a 
cabin  about  ten  feet  fquare,  round  which  fat  in  filence,  and  the  darknefs  vifible 
of  a  wretched  lamp,  a  company,  whofe  rolling  eyes  examined,  without  one 
word  of  reception,  each  paflcnger  that  entered.  The  wind  howled,  and  the 
rain  beat  in  at  the  hole  left  for  entering.  My  feelings  that  thrilled  during  the 
evening,  were  diffipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  gloom  of  my  bofom  was  foon  in 
«nifon  with  that  of  the  fcenc. 

Of  this  voyage  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  all  the  powers  of  language  would  fiiil 
me  to  give  the  idea  I  would  wiih  to  imprefs.     The  time  I  pajflcd  in  it  I  rank 
among  the  moft  difagreeable  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  by  a  thoufand  degrees 
the  worft  fince  I  left  England  ;   yet  1  had  no  choice  :  the  roads  arc  fo  in^moufly 
bad,  or  rather  fo  impracticable,  that  there  are  no  veUurini;  even  thofe  whofe 
fortune  admits  pofting  make  this  paffage  by  water,  and  when  I  found  that  Monf. 
de  la  Lande,   fecretary  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  Turin,    had  made  the 
fame  journey,  in  the  fame  conveyance,  and  yet  in  his  book  fays  not  a  word  againft 
the  accommodation,  how  was  I  to  have  divined,  that  it  could  prove  fo  execrable  ? 
A  little  more  thought,  however,  would  have  told  me  that  it  was  too  cheap  to 
be  good,  the  price,  for  the  whole  voyage  of  125  miles,  is  only  yopauls  {ijs.  6d.) 
for  which  you  are  boarded*    After  a  day's  fpitting  of  a  dozen  people,  in  ten 
feet  fquare  (enough  to  make  a  dog  fick),  mattreflcs  are  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  you  reft  on  them  as  you  can,  packed  almoft  like  herrings  in  a  barrel ;   they 
are  then  rolled  up  and  tumbled  under  a  bulk,  without  the  leaft  attention  which 
fide  is  given  you  the  night  after ;  add  to  this  the  odours  of  various  forts,  eafy 
to  imagine.     At  dinner,  the  cabin  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  padrone  the  cook,  he 
takes  fnuff,  wipes  his  nofe  with  his  fingers,  and  the  knife  with  his  handker- 
chief, while  he  prepares  the  vidluals,  which  he  handles  before  you,   till  you 
are  fick  of  the  idea  of  eating.     But,  on  changing  the  bark  to  one  whofe  cabin 
was  too  fmall  to  admit  any  cookery,  he  brought  his  fteakes  and  faufages,  rolled 


( 


\     up  in  a  paper,  and  that  in  his  flag  of  abomination  (as  SmoUet  calls  a  continental 

j     handkerchief),  which  he  fpread  on  his  knees  as  he  fat,  opening  the  greafy 

/      treafure,  for  thofe  to  eat  out  of  his  lap  with  their  fingers,   whofe  ftomachs  could 

bear  fuch  a  repaft.     Will  an  Englifli  reader  believe  that  there  were  perfons  prc- 

fcnt  who  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,   to  fuch  a  voyage,  and   who  were 

j     beyond  the  common  mercantile  crews  one  meets  with  in  a  vetfurini? — feme 

{      well  drefled,  with  an  appearance  and  converfation  that  fj)oke  nothing  of  the 

\      blackguard.     I  draw  conclufions,  operating  ftrongly  againft  the  private  and  do- 

meflic  comforts  of  life,  from  fuch  public  vehicles :   this  is  the  only  one  for 

fhofe  who  pafs  to  and  from  Venice,   Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 

and 
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iinifli  with  Venice,  I  (hall  infert  a  few  circumftances,  with  which  I  was  fa*- 
voured  by  an  Italian,  who  refidcd  fome-time  in  that  city,  and  had  abilities  that 
would  not  allow  me  to  doubt  of  his  capacity,  in  forming  a  true  efttmate  of  any 
political  circumftance,  to  which  he  dire<fted  his  attention.  His  account  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  republic,  is  fuch  as  woul^  explain  much  more  than  I 
liave  feen  or  Jieard  in  their  dominions.  He  fays,  **  the  education  of  the  great  is 
the  difgrace  ^  Venice.  Men  of  the  firft  families  are  not  only  ignorant  to  a 
iiegfee  (hameful  in  fo  enlightened  an  age,  but  they  are  educated  in  a  bad  /0«; 
with  ill  manners,  from  ideas  that  are  fufFered  to  be  inftilled  by  dependents, 
which  do  not  quit  them  through  life;  fixing,  from  early  habit,  the  taftc  for 
had  company ;  while  a  pernicious  indulgence  exempts  them  from  all  learniog : 
that  this  is  fo  general,  and  is  fo  extenfive  in  its  influence,  that,  had  the  interior 
organization  of  this  government  been  lefs  admirable,  it  would,  from  this  vwf 
caufe,  have  mouldered  to  nothing  long  ago :  that  the  pride,  of  which  they  arc 
accufed,  is  owing  equally  to  bad  company  and  to  ignorance  ^  the  firft  gives 
them  vague  and  improper  ideas  of  their  owh  importance,  and  the  fecond  infpiiw 

•them  with  referve,  to  conceal  their  want  of  that  knowledge  which  others,  and 
^fpecially  foreigners,  pbffeft :  that  the  ill  effefts  of  this  bad  education,  will  be 
feen  more  and  nriore;  the  governments  of  Europe  being  atprefent  infinitely  loofe 
enHghrtened'than  in  times paft ;  and  improved  confiderably«ven  in  the  Uft  tvventy 
years.  There  is,  of  neceffity,  a  fti^uggfle 'among  all  nations,  enxulous  to  make  the 
greateft  progreft  in  ufefiil  knowledge,  and  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  moft 
ufeful  purpfcffes  ;  in  fuch  a  period,  therefbrfc  (he  added},  any  people  who  arc  fta- 
tionary,  and  more  particularly  any  jgovermnent  that  is  fo,  will  be  outftripped  m 

"  the  ^reat  courfe  by  their  competitdrs,  and  perhaps  trampled  On,  like  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  %  thofc  in  vAiom  light  hath  taken  the  place  of  ignoranci^^ 
Pity  that  thisi  'richeft  blood  in  European  veins  fhould  at  profent  experifsocc 
fuch  an  education  !  .  • 

Here  are  dbout  forty  families,  iunqueftionably  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe. 
All  other'  countries,  except  Venfice,  <havc  been  conquered,  or  ovcr-run>  .or  ft> 

'  dcftrpyed,  that  the  dldcft  families  may  be  dated  comparalivdy  from  onjy  mo- 
dern periods ;' he  \vho  looks- back  to  a 'Well  defined  anceftry,  from  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  whocan thus  trace  his  lineage  fevcn  or  eight  hpndred 

'  years,  is  in  evtry*country^refpe<aed'for  antiquity;  of  this/ftanding  are  the  fafni- 
li6s  of  Boufbohrd^Bfte,  -Monimopsncy,  Courtenaye,  &c.  which  are  coai9K>nIy 
cfteemed  the  %rlf  in  Europe ;  fent  they  aremot  ^efteemed  fo  at  Venice.    Some  pf  ^ 
the  Roman 'families,  ^v/hich,  from  the  ravages  of  the  Wuns,  took  flielter  in 
the  ill^s  of  Venice,  ^nd  which  vwre  -Then  confiderable  enough  to  be  entruftcd 

'with  the  government  of  their  eountryi  yet  remain,  and  areunqueftionably  the 
tfioft  ancieftt  in  Eurtjpe.    Doia  Lande,  from  Eicfdrotti,  confines  the  dc^ftors 

or 
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of  the  firft  Doge  'to/  tWtlvc'^BaJoer^  Contarinu  Morofinu  TiepolQ^  Mtchiel^^  Sa^ 
nudo^  OradenigOj  Memoy  Falter^  Dandoh,  Barozzt\  and  Polano^  which  is  of  late 
«ctin6t;  In  the  next  clafs  he  places  Znftiniani^  Cornaro^  Bragadin^  and  Bemho'^ 
then  come  the  families  il  ferrare  del  configlioj  ^erini^  Dolfini,  Soranzo,  Zoraf^. 
Manelio^  Sagredo-Zane,  and  Salomon.  But  fincc  Monf.  de  la  Landc  wrote^ 
they  have  publiflied  at  Venice  a  Dizionario  ftorico  Ji  7utte  le  Venete  Patrizie 
Famiglie^  1780 ;  compiled  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library;  this  work  does 
not  accord  with  the  preceding  table;  I  have  extracted  from  it  the  following  lift  r 

Badoer^  fuo  origihc  con  la  republica.— JS^/Ai«/;  antichi  tribuni.— fir^^^^^Z/^ ;. 
fiei  piu  rimdti  fecoli  delta  republica. — Celfi*,  dagli  antichi  Mari  di  Roma^  antichi 
tribuni.— Cwrj»;  negli  ejettori  del  primo  Doge. — Contarinii  uno  negli  elettori 
del  primo  Dogt.^^Cornaro  i  dagli  antichi  Cornell  di  Roma,  da'primiflimi  tempi 
tenuta  in  Venezia.— £/w(?;  nacque  colla  mede£ma  republica.— F^^r/W;  Vennera 
8673  antichi  tribuni.—Grtf^fw^;  dcUe  prime  venute  in  Venezia. — Magna ^ 
dalla  prima  fondazion  di  Venezia;  tribuni. — Mar  cello  i  pare,  che  non  fi  poiTa 
metter  in  dubio,  che  quefta  famiglia  difcenda  dagli  antichi  Marcelli  di  Roma^. 
antichi  tribum.*-^M/ri6/V/r;  antichilfima  di  Venezia;  gli  elettori  del  primo  Doge*. 
Mocenigoi  delic  prime  venute  in  Venezia.— Af<?//« ;  (lahilita  in  Venezia  877;  an* 
tichi  tribuni.— Jkfcnj^*;  rifugiti  per  le  incurzionidi  Attila;  fra  gli  elettori  det 
primo  Doge,  c  antichi  tribuni.— JD^  Mojio;  Vennero  454  rifugiati  per  Attila.— 
Nani;  Vennero  in  Venezia  fm  dalla  prima  fua  fondazione;  antichi  tribuni.—' 
Orio;  rifugiati  per  Attila;  aptichi  tribuni.— P^«/;  dagli  antichi  Pifoni  di  Romai; 
deirantico  configlio. — ^tferint ;  elettori  del  primo  Doge. — Sagredo ;  Vennero 
nel  ^H^.^^Salomon,  tra  le  elettrici  del  primo  Doge.-^ Sanudo,  dei  primi  fondatorjL 
dclla  ciVOL.^Semttecolo,  fin  dal  843 ;  antico  cond^xo.Soranzo^  fenza  dubbia 
dclle  prime  rifugite  in  Venezia ;  antichi  tribuni. — Tiepolo,  gli  elettori  del  prima 
Doge  :  antichi  tribuni.— 3>^^«,  Vennero  per  Tirruzione  d' Attila. — Valier^  ri-^ 
fogiti  per  le  incurfione  di  Attila  fino  dal  423 ;  tribuni  antichi. — Fenier,  Vennero 
per  Attila ; .  antichi  tribuni. — Zane,  antichifilma  famiglia  di  Venezia  -^  anticQ* 
configlio.— Z^»,  dei  12  elettori  del  primo  Doge.  Bemio^  Coco,  Dandolo,  Falter^ 
Fqfcariy  Grittiy  M^lifierCy  Marini,  Minio,  Minoito,  Moro,  Muazzo,  Nodal ^  Pe^ 
faro.  Da  Riva^Ruzini,  Tron,  Zujio,  all  thefe  antichi  tribuni. 

From  the  details  of  thefe  families  it  appears,  that  many  have  an  origin  aa 
old  as  Attila  the  Hun,  who  invaded  Italy  in  452.  If  all  thefe  faarilies  are  al- 
lowed to  date  from  that  period  (and  no  ceaibn  appears  againft  it),,  their  origia 
may  be  traced  to  more  than  i30oyears»  The  eledion,  however,  of  the  fird 
Doge,  in  697,  by  the  twelve  heads  of  the  republic,  is  one  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic and  the  moft  noted  adts  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  any  governnaent.  To 
this  undifputed  origin,  the  preceding  lift  affigns  the  families  of  Civran,  Con- 
tarini,  Michieli,  Morofini,  Querini,  Salomon,  Tiepolo,  and  Zen,  rcjeding  thus 
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feveral  families  which  have  been  commonly  eftccmed  the  firft  in  the  republic, 
and  which  former  writers  have  exprefsly  ranked  among  the  eledors  of  the  firft 
Doge.  The  only  families  in  which  both  lifts  agree  are  Contarini,  Michieliy 
Morofini,  and  Tiepolo :  whether  the  others  were,  or  were  not  eledors  of  the 
Doge,  there  is  -no  queftion  about  their  great  antiquity ;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  there  are  now  adlually  at  Venice  from  forty  to  fifty  families  which,  in 
point  of  antiquity  well  afcertained,  exceed  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  Venetian  lion ;  I  am  tired  of  it :— if  the  ftatc 
were  to  build  a  pig-ftie,  I  believe  they  would  decorate  it  with  his  figure.    It  is 
a  beaft  of  no  merit  ;•— for  what  is  ferocity  without  humanity,— or  courage 
without  honour  ? — It  wars  only  to  deffroy ;  and  fpreads  its  wings  not  to  protect, 
{>ut  to  cover,  like  the  vulture  of  Mr.   Sheridan,  the  prey  that  it  devours.    At 
Ferrara,  the  Padrone's  bufinefs  ftopped  him  a  whole  day ;  but  he  pretended  it 
was  a  want  of  oxen  to  draw  the  coaches,  that  carried  us  ten  miles  by  land, 
from  canal  to  canaL    This  was  not  amifs,  for  it  enabled  me  to  fee  every  thing 
in  that  town,   which,   however,   does  not  contain  much.    The  new  part— > 
new  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  was  built  by  Hercules  II.  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  has  laid  out,  and  diftributed  the  ftreets,  and  a  fquare,  in  a  manner  that 
does  honour  to  his  memory.    They  are  all  of  a  fine  breadth,  well  paved,  with 
frotoirs  of  brick,  every  where  defended  by  ftone  pofts.    I  have  feen  no  city,  {o 
regularly  laid  out,  except  Turin.    The  Palazzo  of  the  Marchefe  di  Villa,  is  an 
objeft  to  examine ;  and  at  that  fpot  there  is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  two 
noble  ftreets.      The  Palazzo  di  Bentivoglio  is  another  confiderable  building, 
with  a  vaft  garden,  full  of  bad  fhtues ;  and  even  fome  of  footmen,  with  laced  bats 
and  fhoulder-knots,  in  a  ftile  fully  as  ridiculous  as  M.  du  Barry's  at  Toulooze. 
In  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Guercino ;  and  a  marriage  of  Cana,  by  Bonona,  a  Ferarefe 
painter,  at  the  Chartreufe.    I  paid  homage  to  the  tomb  of  Ariofto,  a  genius  of 
the  firft  luftre ;  fince  all  modern  ages  have  produced  but  three  diftinguiHied  epic 
poets,  what  a  glory  to  Italy  to  have  given  birth  to  two  of  them !    the  wonder  is 
greater,  however,  that  the  third  was  not  of  the  lame  country.    From  Ferrara  to 
the  canal,  which  leads  to  Bologna,  the  road  is,  without  any  idea  of  compariibn, 
the  worft  in  Europe,  that  pretends  to  he  great  znd  pajjable.    It  is  the  natural 
rich  foil  of  a  flat  wet  countiy,  rendered  deeper  by  the  late  heavy  rains ;  (even 
horfes  drew  a  coach  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.    Making  and  mending 
are  philofophical  experiments  not  tried  here  i  and  the  country  being  inclofixl, 
the  hedges  and  ditches  confine  the  carriages  to  poach  through  the  mud  of  one 
direftion,  inftead  of  many.     I  walked  moft  erf  it  in  the  adjoining  fields,  the 
better  to  examine  them.     Arrived  at  Bologna  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.— 
125  mileS;, 

The 
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Ufiion  de  toutes  les^  parties  de  la  peinture  qui  foit  en  Italie.    It  is  certainly  a  moft 
noble  piece  of  two  figures,  but  wants,  ofneceffity,  the  poetry  of  a  talc  told  by 
many.     To  pleafe  me,  the  Guercino,  of  which  he  fays  little  more  than  its  being 
tres  beau^  has  an  expreffion  delicious,  that  works  on  a  fine  fubjedl  to  a  great 
cfFe<5tc  it  is  more  nature  than  painting.     Hagar's  countenance  fpeaks  a  language 
that  touches  the  heart;  and  the  pathetic  fimplicity  of  the  child  is  in  unifba 
with  all  the  mother's  feelings.    The  mellow  warmth  and  tender  foftnefs  of  the 
colouring  of  the  Albano,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  expreffion,  are  inimitable. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Giovanne  in  Monte,  there  is  the  famous  St.  Cecilia  of 
Raphael,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  has  given  fo  fine  a  print,  and  in  which 
he  has  done  ample  juftice  to  the  original.     The  St.  Agnes  of  Domenichino,  in 
the  church  of  that  name,  and  Job  on  his  throne,  by  Guido,  at  the  Mendi- 
canti,  are  two  others  that  muft  be  vifited.     Dine  with  Signore  Bignanrii;  he  is 
a  confiderable  merchant,  and  therefore  I  need  not  ftare  at  this  hofpitality  ia 
Italy;  with  great  fatisfadtion  I  find  that  no  minute  is  loft  in  his  company,  as 
he  is  obliging  enough  to  pardon  the  number  of  my  enquiries.    In  the  even- 
ing to  Mr.  Taylor's ;  this  gentleman's  difcourfe  is  interefting  to  my  putfuit, 
for  he  has  always  had  a  great  predilection  for  agriculture,  and  has  pra^ifed  it 
with  intelligence  and  fuccefs.    The  Marchefe  di  Marefchotti,  who  is  married 
to  a  very  pretty  Englifli  Lady,   prefent  alfo ;  a  fenfible  man,   who  *£;emed 
pleafcd  with  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  feveral  circumftanccs,  rela- 
tive to  tythes  and  taxation,  that  I  was  enquiring  into«    He  is  a  fingular  in- 
jftance  at  JBologna,  of  going  into  company  with  his  wife,  and  condfequentl^ 
fuperfeding  the  neceffity  or  want  of  a  cicifbeo.    He  is  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen for  this,  pretty  much  as  he  would  be  if  he  walked  on  his  head,  *ii 
of  his  feet.     How  flrangely  doth  it  appear  to  them,  that  an  Italian  nx^AtaaSkJ^rmc 
Ihould  prefer  the  company  of  a  woman  he  married  from  afFedlionj  and  thiol 
there  is  any  pleafure  when  he  embraces  his  children,  in  believing  them  hi 
own  ! — Here   I  met  alfo  the  baron  de  Rovrure,    a  French    noblem^^ 
Madame  la  Marquife  de  Bouille,  both  in  their  way  to  Naples ;  they  feem  iigree — -"— 
able  people.     Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  two  charming  daughters,  have  appafi^hdy  ^ 
pleafing  fociety  here.    Thefe  ladies  fpeak  French  and  German  like  native  ^88^0; 
and  before  they  leave  Italy  will  do  the  fame  with  Italian ;  they  paint  agrMkbly^i^^^ 
and  have  confiderable  mufical  talents-    thus  accompliftiments  will   not    hm    i^ 
wanted  to  fecond  the  graces  they  owe  to  the  beneficence  of  nature.    I  had  fon^cm'e 
information  from  Mifs  Taylor,  to-night,  relative  to  the  expences  of  houfek^(^r:?- 
ing,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cheapnefs  of  Italy;  premifing  (of  wljic^ZpA' 
more  in  another  place)  that  tht  paolo  is  fixpenccji  and  that  there  aye  lo  haiocCm^'M 
in  it.     As  to  beef,  mutton,  bread,  &c.  they  are  all  over  Europe  too  nearly  on       a 
par  to  demand  much  attention  \  where  meat  is  very  fine,  it  is  nominally  dea^r; 
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dnd  where  it  is  bad,  it  is  called  cheap :  but  the  difference  deferves  little  notice. 

JVlr.  Taylor  contrafts  with  a  traiteur  for  his  table,  nine  in  the  parlour  and  five 

in  the  kitchen,  20  p4oli  a-day  for  dinner ;  for  fupper  he  pays  extra,  and  is  iup- 

ylied  to  his  fatisfadion— a  proof,  if  any  is  wanted,  of  the  cheapnefs  of  Bologna. 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  any  of 

^c  articles,  and  the  fame  thing  in  England,  that  there  is  between  the  contradt- 

ing  prices,  and  the  ratio  with  us,  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  fornaer,  but  fonac 

hundred  per  cent,  in  the  latter ;  a  fure  proof  that  dearnef?  and  cheapnefs  of 

Jiving  does  not  depend  on  prices  per  pound,  but  on  the  modes  of  living.    Every 

tavern-keeper,  traiteur^  or  other  contrador  of  any  fort  in  England,  will  have 

^  price  that  (hall  give  him  a  fortune  in  a  few  years;  and  fcrvants,  inflead  of 

Submitting  to  the  ceconomy  which  their  mafters  d^y  think  it  neceffary  to  e(la- 

^^blifb,  will  not  live  an  hour  with  them  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  devour  him. 

The  14th.    With  Signore  Bignami  and  his  family,  to  his  country  feat,  about 

Si ve  miles  from  Bologna,  on  the  road  to  Piftoya;  fpend  an  agreeable  day,  en* 

miidy  dedictated  to  farming.    The  houfe  is  handfbme,  and  finely  fituated :  the 

"•^^ntertauunent  truly  hofpitable,  and  the  information,  given  in  a  cool  confideratc  ( 

-^iralk,  through  every  field  of  the  farm,  fuch  as  is  little  liable  to  error.    A  cir-^ 

'^cnamftance  at  this  country  feat  deferves  noting,  as  it  marks  the  abundance  of 

-ss^hievct :  tfae<chambers  had  the  windows  all  fhut  fo  clofe,  and  fafle^ed  with  £0 

luch  attention,  tha|:  I  enquired  the  reafon  i  and  was  anfwiered,  that  if  the 

care  be  not  taken,  thieves  will  break  in,  and  plunder  a  houfe  of  every 

f)ortable.    The  ihutters,  to  both  windows  and  dooxs^   were  inlaid  wkh 

irs  of  iron,  to  4>revent  their  being  fawn  through.    The  condufiqn  we  ouiifl 

from  fuch  a  circuoiftance  is  certainly  little'  favourable,  at  firi[l  iight,  to 

4ower  clafles,— but  that  is  always  unjuil,  for  .they  are  ever  what  the  police^ 

iw,  and  government  of  acountr>'niake  them.    In  the  evening,  again  ^t  Mr. 

Tayflof's ;  a  houfe,  in  which  no  one  will  have  the  ^/r/,  and  want  the  inclinar 

u    The  Marchefe  Marefchotti  there,  who  had  the  goodnef3  to  continue  his 

^mcutions  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  give  me  fome  valuable  information :  i  h^d 

^^lib  the  pleafure  of  converfing,  on  the  fame  fubjedts,  with  the  Conte  4i  Al- 

i^irbvandi.     There  is  a  room,  at  the  Tre  Maurretti^  ^yhich^  communi^gting 

ifeveral  apartments,  the  guefls  jiave  It  in  conimon :   among  them  wa$ 

yoimg  Baiiarmt\  waiting  here  for  an  Englifhman,  to  attend  her  to  Venice ; 

^wits  fMretty  and  communicative ;  had  fome  expen^ve  trinkets  given  her,  to 

'mhc  ^^unount  of  a  confiderable  fum,  by  her  lover,  who  proved  (for  iecrecy  was 

snot  aaiong  her  qualities)  to  be  a  rider,  as  we  fhould  call  him,  to  a  manufacr 

Vtoring  ihoufe  in  England.    An .  Italian  merchant  prefent  reniarked,    that  the 

^:|^ofit  of  the  Eqglifh,  on  their  manufactures,  muil  be  enormous,  or  they  could 

not  fupport  commi/Jhrii  at  fuch  an  cxpencc,  fome  of  wjboni  travel  in  Italy />e/^, 
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from  town  to  town,  and  when  arrived^  amufe  themielves,  it  is  plain,  with  fuch 
comforts  as  the  good  humour  of  the  country  throws  in  their  way. 

The  15th,  The  rencontre  at  Mr.  Taylor's  of  the  French  gentleman,  the  ba- 
ron de  Rovrure,  and  Madame  de  Bouille,  has  been  productive  of  an  engagement 
to  travel  together  to  Florence,  with  Signore  Grimaldi,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  *,  juft  arrived  from  Geneva,  and  going  alfo  to  Florence* 
We  fet  off  in  three  vetturi  this  morning*  The  country  from  Bologna  to  Flo- 
rence is  all  mountainous ;  mod  of  it  poor  and  barren,  with  fhabby,  ragged, 
ill  preferved  wood,  fpotted  with  a  vreak  and  ftraggling  cultivation,  HouAs 
arc  fcattered  over  moft  of  it,  but  very  thinly.  We  dined  at  Loiano,  much  in 
the  ftyle  of  hogs  ^  they  fpread  for  us,  a  cloth  that  had  lofl,  by  the  fnuff  and 
greafy  fingers  of  vetturini^  all  that  once  was  white ;  our  repaft  was  black  rice 
broth,  that  would  not  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in 
rancid  oil,  and  cold  cabbage,  the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day. .  We  pleaded 
hard  for  faufage,  eggs,  or  good  bread  and  onions,  but  in  vain.  We  laid^  not 
flept,  in  our  cloaths  at  Covigliano,  hoping,  not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch. 
Such  accomodations,  on  fuch  a  road,  are  really  incredible.  It  is  certainly  oae- 
of  the  moft  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Whether  you  go  to  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,  Milan,  or  Venice;  that  is,  from  all 
Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  all  the 
north,  you  pafs  by  this  route,  confequently  one  would  exped,  at  every  poft»  a 
tolerably  good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other 
derangement  of  plan  might  induce  to  ftop  between  Bologna  and  Florence. 
The  only  place  poflible  to  ileep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles 
from  Bologna,  but,  for  travellers  who  go  any  other  way  than  poft,  forty  miles  are 
no  divifion  of  fixty-four.  If  the  road  were  in  England,  with  a  tcQth  of  the 
traffic,  there  would  be  an  excellent  inn  at  every  four  or  five  miles,  to  receno 
travellers  properly,  at  whatever  diftance  their  accidental  departure  made  moft 
convenient :  but  England  and  Italy  have  a  gulph  between  them  in  the  Mm- 
farts  of  life,  much  wider  than  the  channel  that  parts  Dover  and  Calais.— «- 
27  miles. 

The  1 6th.  On  entering  Tufcany,  our  baggage  was  examined,  and  phimbcd 
for  Florence  i  the  firft  moment  I  let  foot  in  this  country,  therefore,  I  find  one 
grofs  error  of  the  otconomijiesy  who  have  repeated,  from  one  another,  in  at  leaft 
twenty  performances,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  adopted  their  plan,  and  united 
all  taxes  in  one,  upon  the  net  produce  of  land.  Having  crofled  the  higheft 
ridge  of  the  Appenines,  for  feveral  miles  in  the  clouds,  and  therefore  feeing  no 
prolpedt,  defcended  at  Mafchere,  for  a  while,  into  a  better  region ;  from  the 
inox  the  view  is  rich  and  fine.    We  noted  here  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 

*  Ttavdling  Mrith  a  young  gentlemaiij  a  Mr.  Kinlodk 
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_.  figure  and  beauty  of  the  fcx ;  the  country  women  are  handfome,  and  their  drcfs 
is  very  becoming ;  with  jackets,  the  fleeves  puckered  and  tied  in  pufFs,  with 
coloured  ribbons ;  broad  hats,  fomething  like  thofe  worn  by  ladies  in  England 
with  riding  habits ;  their  complexions  are  good,  and  their  eyes  fine,  large,  and 
exprefllve.    We  reached  Florence,  with  juft  light  enough  to  admire  the  num- 
ber of  white  houfes  fpread  thickly  every  where  over  the  mountains  thatfurround 
the  city.     But  before  we  enter,  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  of  my  French  fellow 
traveUers:   Monf.  le  Baron  is  an  agreeable  polite  man,  not  deficient  in  the 
power  to  make  obfcrvations  that  become  a  perfon  of  ftnfc :  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Bouille  would,  if  well  written,  form  an  entertaining  romance ;  (he  went, 
early  in  the  laft  war,  to  St.  Domingo  with  her  hufband,  who  had  a  confiderable 
property  there ;  and  on  her  return  fhe  was  taken  in  a  French  frigate,  by  an 
Englifli  one,  after  a  very  finart  engagement  of  three  hours,  and  carried  into 
iCiniale,  whence  flie  went  to  Dublin,  and  to  London  :  this  is  an  outline  which 
ihe  has  filled  up  very  agreeably  with  many  incidents,  which  have  kept  her  in 
perpetual  motion ;  the  prefent  troubles  in  France  have,  I  fuppofe,  added  her  and 
the  Baron  to  the  infinite  number  of  other  French  travellers,  who  fwarm,  to  an 
incredible  degree,  every  where  in  Italy.    She  is  lively,  has  much  converfation, 
lias  fccn  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  makes  an  agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage. 
37  miles. 
The  17th,    Laft  night,  on  arriving  here,  we  found  the  Aquila  Nera  and  Fa* 
^nts  Co  full,  that  we  could  not  get  chambers ;   and  the  great  Mr.  Meggot 
looked  into  our  cabriolets  to  examine  us,  before  he  would  give  an  anfwer,  pre- 
tending, that  his  were  befpoken ;  and  then  aflured  us,  as  we  had  no  air  that 
pfiomifed  good  plucking,  that  his  were  engaged.     At  the  Scudi  di  Francia^ 
where  there  are  many  excellent  and  well  furni(hed  apartments,  we  found  all 
wewantedy  but  dearer  than  common,  10  paoli  a  head  a  day;  our  merchant 
leaves  us  to-morrow  morning,  for  Leghorn,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  divide, 
to  find  lodgings.    Waited  on  Monf.  de  Streineft)erg,  the  Grand  Duke's  private 
fecretary,  for  whom  I  had  letters:   I  am  out  of  luck,  for  he  is  immerfed  in 
bufinefs  and  engagements,  as  the  court  goes  to  Pifa  to-morrow  morning,  for 
the  winter.    This,  I  fuppofe,  is  of  no  confequence  to  me,  for  what  court  is 
there  in  the  world  that  would  give  or  receive  information  from  a  farmer  ?    The 
obje&s  for  which  I  travel,  are  of  another  complexion  from  thofe  which  fmooth 
cur  paths  in  a  court.    And  yet  the  Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
xeipedt  to  theobjedts  of  his  attention,  the  wifeft  prince  in  Europe.    So  much  for 
the  fovereign  of  this  country, — let  me  but  find,fome  good  farmers  in  it,  and  I 
ihall  not  be  difcontented. 

The  1 8th.    Fixed  this  morning  in  lodgings  (del  Sarte  Inglefi  via  del  FoJJi)^ 
with  the  Marchioncfs,  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  Stewart.    My  friend.  Dr.  Symonds, 
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had  given  me  a  letter  to  his  cjicellency  Philippo  Neri,  who  I  found  was  dead  ; 
but  hearing  that  his  brother,  Signore  Neri,  was  not  only  living,  but  prefident 
of  the  Georgojili  focietjr,  I  waited'on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  that  was  dc- 
figned  for  his  late  brother ;  he  received  me  politely,  and  recoUedting  the  name 
of  Young,  being  quoted  by  the  Marquis  de  CafTaux,  in  his  Mecbanifm  des  So^ 
cietes^  and  being  informed  that  I  was  the  perfon,  remarked,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  had  made  fome  ufc  of  my  calculations,  to  found  his  theory  of  the  national 
debt  of  England ;  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  on  which  he  fhould  like  much  to  con-- 
verfe  with  me ;  and  afked,  if  I  looked  upon  that  debt  as  fb  harmlefs  ?  I  told 
him,  that  I  thought  Monf.  de  Caffaux's  book  full  of  original  and  ingenious  re- 
marks, and  many  important  ones,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  the  colo- 
nizing fyftem;  but  that  as  to  the  national  debt  of  England,  it  originated  in  the 
knavery  of  thofe  who  borrowed,  and  in  the  folly  of  thofe  who  lent;  perpetu- 
ating taxes  that  took  money  from  induflrious  people,  in  order  to  give  it  to  idle 
ones.  That  the  liberty  of  England  enabled  it  to  flourifli  beyond  that  of  any 
other  fociety  in  the  world,  not  becaufe  it  had  a  national  debt,  but  in  fpite  of 
fo  great  an  evil.— ^if//,  5/r,  he  replied,  /  have  jujl  the  idea  of  it  that  you  bave^ 
and  1  could  not  conceive  how  a  country  could  pay  eight  or  nine  millions  of  guineas  a. 
year^  in  inter  eft  ^  without  being  the  weaker  and  poorer.  He  then  enquired  into  my 
plan,  commended  highly  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  which,  he  v^ras  pleafed 
to  fay,  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  great  mafs  of  my  countrymen, 
that  he  hoped  I  met  with  no  impediments,  in  gaining  the  information  I 
wiftied  \  and  added,  that  he  was  very  forry  he  was  going  to  Pifa,  or  he  fhould 
have  been  happy  in  procuring  me  all  in  his  power,  though  he  was  no  pradical 
farmer.  Signore  Neri  appears  to  be  well  informed,  fenfible,  and  judicious  i 
has  a  large  collection  of  books,  on  ufeful  fubjedts,  particularly  the  various 
branches  of  political  oeconomy,  which  he  (hews,  by  his  converfation,  to  have 
confulted  with  effeft.  After  all  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis^ 
and  the  numberlefs  cafts  I  had  feen  of  it,  which  have  made  me  often  wonder 
at  defcriptions  of  the  original,  I  was  eager  to  hurry  to  the  tribuua^  for  a  view 
of  the  dangerous  goddefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of  fuch  divine  beauty,  with 
any  fobriety  of  language ;  nor  without  hyperbole  to  exprefs  one's  admiration, 
when  felt  with  any  degree  of  enthufiafm  j  and  who  but  muft  feel  admiration  at 
the  talents  of  the  artift,  that  thus  almoft  animated  marble  ?  If  we  fuppofe  an 
original,  beautiful  as  this  ftatue,  and  doubly  animated,  not  with  life  only,  but 
with  a  paflion  for  fome  favoured  lover^  the  marble  of  Cleomenes  is  not  more 
inferior  to  fuch  life,  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  lover,  than  all  the  cafts  J  have  feen  of 
this  celebrated  ftatue  are  to  the  inimitable  original.  You  may  view  it  til!  the 
unftcady  eye  doubts  the  truth  of.  its  own  fcnfation:  the  cold  marble  ieems  to 
acquire  the  warmth  of  nature,  and  promifes  to  yield  to  the  impreffion  of  one^a 
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hand.  Nothing  in  painting  fo  miraculous  as  this-  A  fure  proof  of  the  rare 
merit  of  this  wonderful  produdlion  is,  its  exceeding,  in  truth  of  reprefentation, 
every  idea  which  is  previoufly  formed ;  the  reality  of  the  chiflel  goes  beyond 
the  expedlancy  of  imagination  ;  the  vifions  of  the  fancy  may  play  in  fields  of 
creation,  may  people  them  with  nymphs  of  more  than  human  beauty;  but  to 
imagine  life  thus  to  be  falhioned  from  ftone ;  that  the  imitation  fhall  exceed, 
in  perfection,  all  that  common  nature  has  to  offer,  is  beyond  the  compafs  of  what 
ordinary  minds  have  a  power  of  conceiving.  In  the  fame  apartrhent  there  are 
other  ftatues,  but,  in  the  prefcnce  of  Venus,  who  is  it  that  can  regard  them  ? 
They  are,  however,  fome  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and  muft  be  referved  for 
another  day.  Among  the  pidtures,  which  indeed  form  a  noble  colledlion,  my 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  portrait  of  Julius  IL  by  Raphael,  which,  if  I  pof- 
fefled,  I  would  not  give  for  the  St.  John,  the  favourite  idea  he  repeated  fo 
often.  The  colours  have,  in  this  piece,  given  more  life  to  canvafs,  than  north- 
ern eyes  have  been  accuftomed  to  acknowledge.  But  the  Titian  !— enough  of 
Venus ;— at  the  fame  moment  to  animate  marble,  and  breathe  on  canvafs,  is 
too  much.— By  hufbanding  the  luxury  of  the  fight,  let  us  keep  the  eye  from 
being  fatiated  with  fuch  a  parade  of  charms :  retire  to  repofe  on  the  infipidity 
of  coounon  objedls,  and  return  another  day,  to  gaze  with  frefli  admiration. 
In  the  afternoon,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Prepofito  Laftri,  author  of  the 
Corfo  d' Agricoltura^  and  other  much  efteemed  works,  to  whom  I  had  letters. 
He  was  to  have  carried  me  to  Signore  Zucchino,  diredor  of  the  oeconomical 
garden,  for  whom  alfo  I  had  recommendations ;  I  hoped  to  efcape  feeing  this 
garden,— *and  the  rain  feconded  my  wifhes,  for  it  would  not  allow  us  to  ftir ; 
and  that  gentleman  coming  to  Signore  Laftri's,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  conver«- 
iation  on  our  favourite  topic.  Signore  Zucchino  feems  an  animated  character, 
^peaks  of  agriculture,  in  a  ilyle  that  gives  me  a  good  opinion  of  his  purfuits; 
made  me  very  friendly  offers,  of  whatever  afliftancc  was  in  his  power,  during  my 
flay  at  Florence,  and  appointed  another  day  for  viewing  the  oeconomical  garden. 
At  night  to  the  opera,  the  Trami  del  LuJJo^  of  Cimarofa  i  the  mufic  as  good  as 
the  finging  bad,  and  the  dancing  execrable.  An  Engliih  gentleman,  of  the  name 
cf  Harrington  (the  younger),  whom  I  had  met  at  Mr.  Taylor's,  at  Bologna, 
entering  into  conversation,  mentioned,  among  other  topics,  that  the  Margrave 
of  Anfpach,  who  is  here  with  Lady  Craven,  wifhed  to  know  me  perfonally, 
in  order  to  fpeak  to  me  on  the  fubjeA  of  Spanifti  (heep,  his  highnefs  having  im- 
ported them  to  Anfpach.  I  replied,  that,  on  a  farming  topic,  I  (hould  be 
happy  in  the  converfation  of  any  prince,  who  loved  the  fubjedt  enough  to  im- 
port a  better  breed.  The  father  foon  after  joining  us,  and  probably  having 
been  told,  by  his  fon,  what  had  paflTed,  obferved  to  me,  that  the  Margrave 
was  very  fond  of  agriculture,    and  had  made  great  improvements;  adding, 
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^*  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him,  he  would  introduce  me."  This 
was  another  bufinefs; — my  exprefling  a  defire  to  be  prefented  to  a  fovereign 
prince,  not  at  his  own  court,  appeared  to  be  an  awkward  intrufion  ;  for  no  idea 
could  be  more  difguftful  to  me,  than  that  of  puQiing  myfelf  into  fuch  company* 
I  replied,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  the  defire  of  the  Margrave,  to  have  any  con- 
verfation  with  me,  and  he  would  inform  me  of  it,  in  any  way  he  thought  pro- 
per, I  would  certainly  pay  my  refpcifts  to  him,  with  great  readincfs.  The 
Margrave  was  at  the  opera;  Mr.  Harrington  quitted  me,  as  if  to  go  to  him.  I 
fuppofe  the  converfation  was  mifunderftood,  for  Lady  Craven  docs  not  feem,  by 
her  book,  to  be  much  of  a  farmer. 

The  19th.    Call  on  Signore  Tartini,  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  Geargqfi/i, 
and  on  Lord  Hervey,  our  minifter  here ;  both  abfent.    Another  turn  in  the 
(      gallery  brought  a  repetition  of  that  pleafure  which  is  there  to  be  reaped,  in 
\     the  exuberance  of  a  plentiful  harveft.    The  woman,  lying  on  a  bed,  by  Titian^ 
^^^  I     is  probably  the  fineft  pidture,  of  one  figure,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world. 
j     A  fatyre  and  nymph,  by  Hannibal  Carracci;  a  Correggio;  a  Carlo  Dolci.— 
1     Among  the  ftatues— the  Apollo,  the  Wreftlers,  the  Whetter,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Venus  rifing  from  the  bath,  the  Ganimede. — What  an  amazing  coUciflion  ! 
I  have  been  many  years  amufing  myfelf  with  looking  at  the  ftatues  in  England  f 
very  harmlefsly  :— my  pleafure  of  that  kind  is  at  end.    In  fpite  of  every  eflfort  to 
the  contrary,  one  cannot  (unlefs  an  artift,  who  views  not  for  pleafure  but  as  a 
critic)  help  forming  eternal  comparifbns,  and  viewing  very  coldly  pieces  that  may 
perhaps  have  merit,  but  are  inferior  to  others  which  have  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion.    But  the  paintings  and  ftatues  in  this  gallery  are  in  fuch  profufion,  that, 
\    to  view  them  with  an  attention  adequate  to  their  merit,  one  ought  to  walk  here 
^  two  hours  a  day  for  fix  months.    In  the  afternoon,  waited  on  Signore  Fab* 
broni,  author  of  fome  works  on  agriculture,  that  have  rendered  him  very  well 
known,   particularly  a  little  treatife  in  French,  entituled.  Reflexions  fur  Petat 
aBuel  f  Agriculture^  printed  at  Paris  in  1780,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  appli- 
cations of  the  modern  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  to  agriculture,  that  has 
been  attempted  j  it  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit.    I  had  two  hours  very 
agreeable  and  inftrudtive  converfation  with  him :  he  is  lively,  has  great  fire 
and  vivacity,  and  that  valuable  talent  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  one  of  the  bcft 
qualities  a  man  can  pofTcfs ;  without  which,  we  are  little  better  than  horfes  in  a 
team,  trammelled  to  follow  one  another.    He  is  very  well  inftru&ed  alfo  m 
the  politics  of  Tufcany,  connefted  with  agriculture. 

The  aoth.  Early  in  the  morning,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Tartini;  to- 
whofe  attentions  I  am  obliged,  not  only  for  a  converfation  on  my  favourite 
fubjeift,  but  for  fome  books  of  his  writing,  which  he  prefented  me  with;  among 
others,  the  Giornale  d" Agricultura  diFirenze^  which  was  dropped  for  want  of 

encouragemenu. 
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ffncouragemcnt.  He  accompanied  me  to  Signore  Laftri's,  and  then  we  went 
together  to  the  oeconomical  garden  of  Signore  Zucchino,  for  which  the  Grand 
Duke  allows  three  hundred  crowns  a- year,  befidesfuch  labour  as  is  wanted;  and 
the  profeflbr  reads  ledures  in  fummer.  The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  garden? 
does  honour  to  a  fovereign ;  becaufe  it  marks  an  attention  to  objefts  of  im- 
portance. But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  they  do'  not  go  one  ftep  further,  and^ 
inftead  of  a  garden,  have  a  farm  of  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  Englilh  acres  : 
moft  of  them  are  pofleflbrs  of  farms;  a  well  fitu^ted  one  might  eafily  be  chofen^ 
and  the  whok  conduded  at  an  expence  that  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pradi- 
cal  benefits  flowing  from  it.  Signore  Zucchino's  garden  is  much  cleaner,  and 
in  neater  order  than  any  other  I  have  feen  in  Italy  •.  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  formt 
experiments  in  a  few  acres,  that  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  a  national 
agriculture.  He  is  an  adive,  animated  charader,  attached  to  thepurfuit  {no 
finall  merit  in  Italy),  and  would  mtike  a  very  good  ufe  of  his  time,  if  the  Grand 
Duke  wouki  do  with  him  as  the  King  of  Naples  has  done  by  his  friend  Signore 
Balfamo — fend  him  to  pradife  in  England.  I  told  him  fo,  and  he  liked  the  idea 
▼cry  much.  We  had  fome  converfation  concerning  Signore  Balfamo,  agreeing 
that  he  had  confiderable  talents,  and  great  vivacity  of  charader.  I  regretted 
that  he  was  to  ftay  only  a  year  in  England ;  but  admitted,  that  there  were  few 
men  who  could  make  fa  good  a  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  period.  Signore  Zucchino 
fhewed  me  the  MS.  account  of  my  farm,  which  Signore  Balfamo  had  fent  him  *. 
A  profeflbr  of  agriculture,  in  Sicily,  being  fent  by  his  fovereign,  and  wifely 
fent,  to  England  for  inftrudion  in  agriculture,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  epoch 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind.  From  that  ifland,  the  moft  celebrated 
of  all  antiquity  for  fruitfulnefs  and  cultivation,  on  whofe  exuberance  its  neigh- 
bours depended  for  their  bread— and  whofe  pradice  the  greateft  nations  con> 
fidcred  as  the  moft  worthy  of  imitation  :  at  a  period  too  when  we  were  in  the 
woods,  contemned  for  barbarity,  and  hardly  confidered  as  worth  the  trouble  of 
conquering*  What  has  eflfeded  fo  enormous  a  change  ?  Two  words  explain  it, 
we  are  become  free,  and  Sicily  enflaved.  We  were  joined,  at  the  garden,  by 
my  good  friend  from  Milan,  the  Abbate  Amocettij  a  new  circumftance  of  good 
fortune  for  me.  To-day,  in  my  walk  in  the  gallery,  I  had  fome  converfation 
with  Signore  Adamo  Fabbroni,  brother  of  the  gentleman  I  mentioned  before^ 
and  author  alfo  of  fome  diflfertations  on  agriculture ;  particularly  Saprail  qu^toi 
indicare  le  vere  teorie  delle  Jlime  dei  terrem^  from  which  I  inferted  an  extrad 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,— alfo  a  Journal  of  Agriculture^  publiflied  at 
Perugia,  where  he  refided  feven  years  y  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed  for  more  than; 
three,  he  dropped  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers  on  this  fubjed  there 
are  at  prefent  at  Florence :  the  two  Fabbroni's,  Laftri,  Zucchino,  Targioni; 
Paoietti,  whom  I  am  to  vifit  in  the  country,  attended  by  Signore  Amoretti-i 

*  I  fixed  him  in  my  neighbourhood  in  Suffolk^. 

they 
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theyTay  he  is  the  mod  pradical  of  all,  having  refided  conftantly  on  Ills  farm. 
I  ipcnt  an  hour  very  agreeably,'  contemplating  ohc  ftatuc  to-day,  namely, 
Bandinelirs  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  ^vhich  is  a  produdtion  that  does  honour  to 
modern  ages  j  I  did  not  want  this  copy  to  remind  me  of  another  mod  celebrated 
one,  and  of  the  many  very  agreeable  and  inftrudive  Tiours  I  have  fpent  with  its 
noble  owner  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  2 1  ft.  Signore  Tartini  had  engaged  the  Abhate  Amoretti,  and  myfelf,  to 
:go  this  day  to  his  country-feat,  but  it  rained  inceffantly.  The  climate  of  Italy 
sJiK^Jr^  )  I  is  fuch  as  will  not  make  many  men  in  love  with  it ;  0{L°^y5^2i£i£2£^  I. think 
that  of  England  infinitely  j)referable. — If  there  were  not  great  powers  of  evapo^ 
ration,  it  would  be  uninhabitable  I*  It  has  rained,  more  or  lefs,  for  tve  weeks~ 
paft;  and  more,  I  mould  conceive,  has /alien,  than  in  England  in  a  year.  In 
the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of  Signore  Fabbroni,  where  I  met  Signore 
Pclla,  dircftor  of  the  gallery  \  Signore  Gaietano  Rinaldi,  dircdlor  of  the  pofts ; 
another  gentleman^  adminiftrator  of  the  grand  duke's  domains,  I  forget  his 
name ;  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  &c.— It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  afTemble  in  order  to  converfe  on  the  trivial  nonfcnfe  of  common 
topics,  like  fo  many  coteries  in  all  countries.  They  very  readily  joined  in  the 
difcuflions  I  had  with  Signore  Fabbroni ;  and  Signora  Fabbroni  herfelf,  who 
has  an  excellent  underftanding,  did  the  iame.  By  the  way,  this  lady  is  youngs 
liandfome,  and  well  made :  if  Titian  were  alive,  he  might  form  from  her  a 
Venus  not  inferior  to  thofe  he  has  immortalized  on  his  canvafs  3  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  his  originals  were  reaU  and  not  ideal  beauty.  Signora  Fabbroni  is 
here,  but  where  is  Titian  to  be  found  ? 

The  22d.  In  the  forenoon  to  the  converjaztoneoitht  fenator  Marchefe  Ginori^ 
where  were  afl^embled  fome  of  the  literati^  &c.  of  Florence;  the  Cavalieic 
Fontana^  fo  well  known  in  England  for  his  eudiometrical  experiments,  Zucchino^ 
Laftri^  Amoretti,  the  Marchefe  Pacci,  who  has  a  reputation  here  for  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  afifairs,  Signore  Pella,  &c.  The  converfazioni  are  commonly  in 
an  evening,  but  the  Marchefe  Ginori's  is  regularly  once  a  week  in  a  morning;  5 
this  nobleman  received  me  very  politely :  indeed  he  is  famous  for  his  attention 
to  every  obje(ft  that  is  really  of  importance ;  converfes  rationally  on  agriculturct 
and  has  himfelf,  many  years  ago,  eftabliihed^  in  the  ne^*ghbourhood  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufa<Suries  of  porcelain  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  Dine  with  his  Majefty's  envoy  extraordinary.  Lord  Hervey,  with  a  great 
party  of  Englifli;  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  and  Mr.  and  Mlfs 
Charteris,  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Tcmpcft, 
Dr.  Cleghom,  profefTor  of  hiftory  at  St.  Andrews,  who  travels  with  Lord  Hume, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  others.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Hcrvey  in  Suffolk,  fo  they  were  not  new  faces  to  me ;  of  the  others,  I 

had 
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had  never  feen  any  thing  :.  the  company  was  too  numerous  for  a  converfation^/ 

from  which  much  was  to  be  gained,     I  fat  by  the  fellow  of  an  Englifh  college  ; 

and  my  heels  had  more  converfation  with  his  fword  than  I  had  with  its  owner  : 

when  a  man  begins  every  fcntence  with  a  cardinal,  a  pfince,  or  a  celebrated 

beauty,  I  generally  find  myfelf  in  too  good  company;  but  Mifs  Charteris,  wha* 

feems  a  natural  charadler,  and  was  at  her  eafe,  confoled  me  on  the  other  fide* 

At  this  dinner  (which   by  the  way  was  a  fplendid  one),  I  was,  according  to  a 

cufl:om  that  rarely  fails,  the  worft  dreflfed  man  in  the  company ;  but  I  was  clean, 

and  as  quietly  in  repofe  on  that  head,  as  if  I  had  been  either  fine  or  elegant.. 

The  time  was,  when  this  fingle  circumftance  'would  have  made  me  out  of 

countenance,  and  Uncafy.     Thank  my  flars,  I  have  buried  that  folly.    I  have 

but  a  poor  opinion  of  Quin,  foT^eclaHngllianie  couTHlTioraffbTd'fo  go  plain : 

ic  was  rich  enough,  in  wit,  to  have  worn  his  breeches  on  his  head,  if  he  had. 

j)lcafed ;  but  a  man  like  myfelf,  without  the  talent  of  converfation,  before  he 

las  well  arranged  his  feelings,   finds  relief  in  a  good  coat  or  a  diamond  ring.. 

Xord  Hervey,  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  defired  I  would  make  his  table  my 

own,  while  I  was  at  Florence, — that  I  ftiould  always  find  a  cover,  at  three 

o'clock,  for  dinners  are  not  the  cuftom  here,  and  you  will  very  rarely  find  me  from 

J)ome.    This  explains  the  Florentine  mode  of  living  i  at  Milan,  great  dinners^ 

^re  perpetual,  here  the  nobility  never  give  them.    I  have  no  idea  of  a  fociety 

worth  a  farthing,  where  it  is  not  the  cuftom  to  dine  with  one  another.    Their 

^onverfazioni  are  good  ideas,  when  there  are  no  cards, — but  much  inferior  to 

^what  one  has  at  a  dinner  for  a  feledt  party.    In  England,  without  this,  there 

'^would  be  no  converfation ;  and  the  French  cuftom,  of  rifing  immediately  after 

:it,  which  is  that  alfo  of  Italy,  deftroys,  relatively  to  this  objeft,  the  bcft  hour 

:3n  the  whple  day. 

The  23d.    To  the  gallery,  where  the  horrible  tale  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 

^en  is  told  fo  terribly  well,  in  ftone,  as  to  raife'^in  the  fpedlator's  bofom  all  the 

:j)OWcrs  of  the  pathetic.    The  adtion  of  the  miferable  mother,  fliielding  the  laft 

«f  her  children  againft  the  murdering  (hafts  of  Apollo,  is  inimitable ;  and  the 

figure  of  that  youngeft  of  the  children,  perfeftion.    The  two  figures,  which 

:ilrike  me  moft,  are  the  fon  who  has  gathered  his  drapery  on  his  left  arm,  and 

^e  companion,  a  daughter,  in  the  oppofite  corner.    The  cxprefliion  of  his  face 

as  in  the  higheft  perfedion,  and  the  attitude,  and  whole  figure,    though  much- 

xcpaired,  incomparable.    The  daughter  has  gathered  her  drapery  in  one  hand, 

lehind  her,  to  accelerate  her  flight ;  (he  moves  againft  the  wind,  and  nothing 

can  be  finer  than  the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  body,  appearing  through  the 

drapery.    There  are  others  of  the  group  alfo,  of  the  greateft  force  and  fire  of 

attitude;  and  I  am  happy  not  to  t^^ja  critic  inftruded  enough  to  find,  as  Mon(^. 

de  la  Lande  fays,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  figures  arc  bad.    They  certaTnly. 

v—.— -      .-'-  ■""■  are 
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arc  not  equal;  they  are  the  work  of  Scopas,  a  Greek  fculptor.  Dine  with 
Lord  Elcho,  at  Mcggot's  hotel ;  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  Tempeft,  Mr.  Tyrrhit,  as 
well  as  Lord  Elcho's  family  and  Dr.  Cleghorn,  prefent :  fome  agreeable  con- 
verfation ;  the  young  perfons  have  engaged  in  fport  to  walk  on  foot  to  Rome ; 
jight— I  like  that.  If  the  Italians  are  curious  in  novelty  of  charadter,  the 
pafling  Englifli  are  well  framed  to  give  it. 

The  24th.  In  the  morning,  with  Abbatte  Amoretti,  and  Signore  Zucchino 
to  the  porcelain  manufa6lure  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Florence.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  and  the  appearance  of  things 
anfwers  the  defcription.  It  is  a  good  fabric,  and  many  of  the  forms  and  the 
defigns  are  elegant.  They  work  cafts  of  all  the  antique  ftatues  and  bronzes, 
ibme  of  which  are  well  executed.  Their  plates  are  a  zechin  each  (9s.)  and  a 
xromplete  fervice,  for  twelve  covers,  107  zccbms.  To  the  Marchefe  Martclli's 
villa;  a  very  handfome  refidence;  This  nobleman  is  a  friend  of  Signore 
Zucchino,  and,  underftanding  our  intention,  of  making  it  a  farming  day  as  well 
as  a  manufadturing  one,  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared,  and  his  fadtor  to  at- 
tend for  giving  information,  apologizing  for  his  own  abfence,  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious engagement.  We  found  a  very  handfome  repaft;  too  much  for  the 
occafion: — and  we  drank — alia  Inglefe^  success  to  the  plough!  in  excel- 
lent wine.  The  fador  then  condudled  us  over  the  farm :  he  is  an  intelligent 
man,  and  anfwered  my  numerous  enquiries,  apparently  with  confiderable  know^- 
ledge  of  the  fubjedt.     Returned  at  night  to  Florence. 

The  25th.    Early  in  the  morning,  with  Signore  Amoretti,  to  Villa  Magna, 
feven  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Florence,  to  Signore  Paoletti;  this  gentleman,  cure 
of  that  parilh,  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  moft  practical  writer  on  agri- 
culture, in  this  part  of  Italy,  having  refided  always  in  the  country,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  farmer.    We  found  him  at  home,  and  pailed 
^  very  inftrudive  day,  viewing  his  farm,  and  receiving  much  information.     But 
1  muft  note,  that  to  this  expreflion,  Jarm^  muft  not  be  annexed  the  EngliHi 
idea ;  for  Signore  Paoletti*s  confift  of  three  poderiy  that  is,  of  three  houfcs,  each 
with  a  farmer  and  his  family,  alia  Meta^  who  cultivates  the  ground,  and  has 
half  the  produce.     It  is  unnecflary  to  obferve,  that  whenever  this  is  the  caie, 
the  common  hufbandry,  good  or  bad,  muft  be  purfued.     It  will  furprife  my 
Englifh  readers  to  find,  that  the  moft  pradical  writer  at  Florence,  of  great  re- 
putation, and  very  defervedly  fo,  has  no  other  than  a  metayer  farm.     But  let  it 
not  be  thought  the  leaft  reflexion  on  Signore  Paoletti,  fince  he  claflcs,  in  this 
refpedt,  with  his  fovereign,  whofe  farms  are  in  the  fame  regimen.    Signore 
Paoletti's  maples  for  vines,  appeared  to  be  trained  with  much  more  attention 
than  common  in  Tufcany,  and  his  olives  were  in  good  order.     This  day  has 
given  me  a  fpecimen  of  the  winter  climate  of  Italy ;  I  never  felt  fuch  a^old  pierc- 

iiig 
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ing  wind  in  England.    Some  fnow  fell ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  kecp^HiyieJf  from 
freezing,  by  walking  four  or  five' miles  an  hour.    All  water,  not  in  motion  from 
Its  current  or  the  wind,  was  ice;  and  the  ificlcs,  from  the  dripping  fprings  in 
the  hills,  were  two  feet  long.    In  England,  when  a  fierce  N.  fe.  wind  blows  in 
a  fliarp  froft,  we  have  fuch  weather ;  but,  for  the  month  of  November,  I  be- 
lieve fuch  a  day  has  not  been  felt  in  England  fince  its  creation.     The  provifion 
of  the  Florentines  againft  fuch  weather,    is    truly  ridiculous :  they  have  not 
chimnies  in  more  than  half  the  rooms  of  common  h'oufes ;   and  tholenthey 
do  not  ule;  not  ¥ecau(e  "tTiey  are  not  cold,  for  tHey "go'^ffiivering  about,  with 
chattering  teeth,  with  an  idea  of  warmth,  from  a  few  wood  afhes  or  embers  in 
an  earthen  pan;  and  another  contrivance  for  their  feet  to  reft  upon.    Wood 
is  very  dear,  therefore  this  miferable  fuccedaneum  is  for  oeconomy.    Thank       (^s^vT^il 
God/or  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a  climate  lefs  fevere  by  half  thaiT  that      j^^' 
of  Itajy.    I  would  have  all  natiohis  love  IheFf  country ;  but  there  are  few  more*  1 1    ; 
worthy"of  fuch  afiedtion  than  our  blessed    isle,  from  which  no  one  v^rill  >v  S^J^ 
ever  travel,  but  to  return  with  feelings  fre(h  ftrung  for  pleafure,  and  a  capacity  \  C 
renovated  by  a  thoufand  comparifons  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  26th.  To  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  I  have  often  read  about  ideal  grace  in 
painting,  which  I  never  well  Comprehended,  till  I  faw  the  Madona  della  Sedia 
of  Raphael.  I  do  not  think  either  of  the  two  figures,  lyit  particularly  the 
child,  is  ftriftly  in  nature ;  yet  there  is  fomething  that  goes  apparently  -beyond 
it  in  their  expreflion ;  and  as  pafiion  and  emotion  are  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is 
to  be  refblved  into  ideal  grace.  The  air  of  the  virgin's  head,  and  the  language 
of  the  infant's  eyes,  are  not  eafily  transfufed  by  copyifts.  A  group  of  four  men 
at  a  table,  by  Rubens,  which,  for  force  and  vigour  of  the  expreflion  of  nature, 
is  admirable.  A  portrait  of  Paul  III.  by  Titian,  and  of  a  Medicis,  by  Raphael. 
A  virgin,  Jefus,  and  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  in  which  the  expreflion  of  the 
children  is  hardly  credible.  A  Magdalen,  and  portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  fcarlet 
habit,  by  Titian.  A  copy  of  Corrcggio's  holy  family,  at  Parma,  by  Barrocio 
Cataline,  a  copy  of  Salvator  Rofa,  by  Nicolo  Caflfalve ;  and  laft,  not  leaft,  a 
marine  view,  by  Salvator. — But  to  enumerate  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  fine  pieces, 
in  fo  many  fplendid  apartments,  is  impofllble ;  for  few  fovereigns  have  a  finer 
palace,  or  better  furniflied.  Tables  inlaid,  and  curiofities,  both  here  and  at 
the  gallery,  abound,  that  deferve  examination,  to  mark  the  perfedtion  to  which 
thefe  arts  have  been  carried,  in  a  country  where  you  do  not  find,  in  common  life, 
a  door  to  open  without  wounding  your  knuckles,  or  a  window  that  fliuts  well 
enough  to  exclude  the  Appenine  fnows.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  contain 
ground  that  Brown  would  have  made  delicious,  and  many  fine  things  that 
itineraries,  guides,  and  travels  dwell  amply  on. 

The  27th.    To  the  palace  Poggio  Imperiali,  a  country-feat  of  the  Grand 
Duke's,  only  a  mile  from  Florence,  which  is  an  excellent  houfe,  of  good  and 

I  i  well 
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well  proportioned  rooms,  neatly  fitted  up  and  furniflied,  with  an  air  of  cOmfort 
without  magnificence,  except  in  the  article  beds,  which  are  below  par.  There 
is  a  fine  veftibule  and  faloon,  that,  in  hot  weather,  muft  be  very  pleafant ;  but  our 
party  were  frozen  through  all  the  houfe.  Lord  Hervey's  rooms  are'  warm, 
z'  from  carpets  and  good  fires ;  but  thofe  are  the  only  ones  I  have  feen  here.  We 
t       NoN^   )  ^^^^  ^  fine  clear  blue  fky  and  a  bright  fun,  with  a  (harp  froft  and  a  cutting 

<  N.  E.  wind,  that  brings  all  the  fnow  of  the  Alps,  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Rufiia, 

/  and  the  frozen  ocean  to  one's  fenfation.  You  have  a  fun  that  excites  perfpira- 
tion,  if  you  move  fiift ;  and  a  wind  that  drives  ice  and  fnow  to  your  vitals. 
And  this  is  Italy,  celebrated  by  fo  imny  hafty  writer?  for  its  delicious  climate ! 
To-day,  on  retdrnirig  honie,  we  met  many  carts  loaded  with  ice,  which  I 
found,  upon  meafure,  to  be  four  inches  thick ;  and  we  are  here  between  la- 
\x    titude  43,  and  44.     The  green  peafe  in  December  and  January   in   Spain^ 

i\    ihewpkinl^^  L^i^^^li™^'^*  which  is  in  the  fame  latitude. 

The^^n^gnTtuHe^j^^  foliditjr"wifli  which   the    Palazzo    Ricardi 

was  built,  by  a  nierchant  of  the  Florentine  republic,  is  aftonifliing ;  we  have^ 
in  the  north  of  Europe  (now  the  moft  commercial  part  of  the  globe),  no 
idea  of  merchants  being  able  to  raife  fuch  edifices  as  thefe.  The  Palazzo 
Pitti  was  another  inftance  5  but  as  it  ruined  its  mafter,  it  deferves  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  view  i  and  there  are  at  Florence  many  others,  with  fuch  a 
profufion  of  churches,  that  they  mark  out  the  fame  marvellous  inflpx  of  wealth, 

/  arifing  from  trade.  To  a  mind  that  has  the  leaft  turn  after  philofophical  ca- 
/n7^  \  quiry>  reading  modern  hiftory,  is  generally  the  moft  tormenting  employment 

/   that  a  man  can  have ;  one  is  plagued  with  the  adlions  of  a  deteftablc  fct  of 

I  men,  called  conquerors,  heroes,  and  great  generals  5  and  we  wade  through 
pages  loaded  with  military  details  ;  but  when  you  want  to  know  the  progress  of 

.  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  their  eflfedl  in  difl?erent  ages  and  na- 
tions on  each  other— the  wealth  that  refulted — the  divifion  of  that  wealth— 
,\    its  employment— and  the  manners  it  produced— all  is  a  blank.    Voltaire  fet  an 

(  example,  but  how  has  it  been  followed  ?  Here  is  a  cieling  of  a  noble  faloon^ 
painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of  human  life.  The  in- 
vention and  poetry  of  this  piece  are  great,  and  the  execution  fuch  as  muft  pleafe 
every  one.  The  library  is  rich ;  I  was  particularly  ftruck  with  one  of  the 
rooms  that  contains  the  books,  having  a  gallery  for  the  convenience  of  reaching 
them,  without  any  difagreeable  effedt  to  the  eye.  In  England  we  have  many 
apartments,  the  beauty  of  which  is  ruined  by  thefe  galleries :  this  is  thirty-fix 
feet  by  twenty-four,  within  the  cafes^  well  lighted  by  one  moderate  window  $ 
and  is  fo  plcafing  a  room,  that  if  I  were  to  build  a  library,  I  would  imitate  it 
exaftly.  After  vifiting  the  gallery,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  we  are  naturally 
nice  and  faftidious, — yet  here  are  fome  paintings  that  may  be  viewed  with 
pleafure.    In  the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of  Sigaorc  Fabbronii  the  ailem- 
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bly  merits  the  name  ;  for  fome  of  the  beft  mftrudted  people  at  Florence  meet 
there,  and  difcufs  topics  of  importance.  Signore  Fabbroni  is  hot  only  art 
ceconomijiey  but  a  friend  to  the  Tufcan  mode  of  letting  farms  alia  meta,  which 
he  thinks  is  the  beft  for  the  peafants  i  his  abilities  are  great ;  but  fafts  are  too 
liardfor  him. 

The  29th.  Churches,  palaces,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  to  St.  Firenze,  to  hear 
an  oratorio.     At  night  to  a  concert,  given  by  a  rich  Jew  on  his  wedding :  a 

Jolo  on  the  violin,  by  Nardini. Crouds— candles — ice — fruits— heat — and— — 

fo  forth. 

The  30th.  To  Signore  Fabbroni,  who  is  fecond  in  command  under  il  Cava- 
liere  Fontana,  in  the  whole  mufeeum  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  he  ihewed  me,  and 
our  party,  the  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory,  anatomy,  machines,  pneumatics, 
magnetifm,  optics,  &c.  which  are  ranked  among  the  fineft  collections  in  the 
world ;  and,  for  arrangement,  or  rather  exhibition,  exceed  all  of  them ;  but 
note,  no  chamber  for  agriculture ;  no  colledion  of  machines,  relative  to  that 
firft  of  arts ;  no  mechanics,  of  great  talents  or  abilites,  employed  in  improving, 
eafing,  and  iimplifying  the  common  tools  ufed  by  the  hufbandman,  or  inventing 
new  ones,  to  add  to  his  forces,  and  to  leflen  the  expence  of  his  efforts !  Is 
not  this  an  objedl  as  important  as  magnetifm,  optics,  or  aftronomy  ?  Or  ra- 
ther, is  it  not  fo  infinitely  fuperior,  as  to  leave  a  comparifon  abfurd  ?  Where 
am  I  to  travel,  to  find  agricultural  eftabli(hments,  on  a  fcale  that  fhall  not 
move  contempt  ?  If  I  find  none  fuch  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  reputed  the 
wifeft  in  Europe,  where  am  I  to  go  for  them  ?  Our  Annual  Regifter  gave  fuch 
an  account,  a  few  years  paft,  of  the  new  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  re- 
lation to  burials,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  know  the  truth,  by  fuch  enqui- 
ries, on  all  hands,  as  would  give  me  not  the  letter  of  the  law  only,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  The  fadt,  in  the  above-mentioned  publication,  was  exaggerated » 
The  bodies  of  all  who  die  in  a  day,  are  carried  in  the  night,  on  a  bier,  in  a 
linen  covering  (and  not  tumbled  naked  into  a  common  cart),  lo  the  church,  but 
without  any  lights  or  finging  j  there  they  receive  benedi<ftion ;  thence  they  arc 
moved  to  a  houfe,  prepared  on  purpofe,  where  the  bodies  arc  laid,  covered,  on 
a  marble  platform,  and  a  voiture,  made  for  that  ufe,  removes  them  to  the  ce- 
metery, at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  where  they  are  buried,  without  diftindtion, 
very  deep,  not  more  than  two  in  a  grave,  but  no  coffins  ufed.  All  perfons,  of 
whatever  rank,  are  bound  to  fubmit  to  this  law,  except  the  Archbifhop,  and 
women  of  religious  orders.  This  is  the  regulation  and  the  pradHce ;  and  I  fhall 
freely  fay,  that  I  condemn  it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind }  chiefly,  becaufe  it  is  an  unnecejfary  outrage,  from  which  no  ufe  what- 
ever flows.  To  prohibit  lights,  finging,  proceflions,  and  mummery  of  that 
fort,  was  rational  5   but  are  not  individuals  to  drefs  and  incafe  the  dead  bodies, 
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in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  fend  them,  if 
they  chufe,  privately  into  the  country,  to  fome  other  burying  place,  where  they 
may  reft  with  fathers,  mothers,  and  other  connexions?  Prejudices,  bearing 
on  this  point,  may  be,  if  you  pleafe,  ridiculous ;  but  gratifying  them,  though 
certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  dead,  is,  however,  a  confolation  to  the  living,  at 
a  moment  when  confolation  is  moft  wanted,  in  the  hour  of  grief  and  mifery. 
Why  is  the  impaflioned  and  ftill  loving  hufband,  or  the  tender  and  feeling  bo- 
fom  of  the  father,  to  be  denied  the  laft  rites  to  the  corpfe  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter, 
efpecially  when  fuch  rites  are  neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient  to  fociety  ? 
The  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke  are,  in  part,  entirely  rational,— and  that 
part  not  in  the  leaft  inconfiftent  with  the  confolation  to  be  derived  from  a  relax- 
ation in  fome  other  points.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  admit  ex- 
ceptions ?  Why  is  the  Archbifhop  to  have  this  favour  ?  Why  the  religious  ? 
This  is  abfolutely  deftrudtive  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded  ; 
for  it  admits  the  force  of  thofe  prejudices  I  have  touched  on,  and  deem  exemp- 
tion from  their  tie  as  a  favour !  It  is  declaring  fuch  feelings  to  be  follies,  too 
abfurd  to  be  indulged,  and,  in  the  fame  breath,  afligning  the  indulgence,  as 
the  reward  of  rank  and  purity  !  If  the  exemption  is  a  privilege  fo  valuable,  as 
to  be  a  favour  proper  for  the  firft  ecclefiaftic,  and  for  the  religious  of  the  fex 
only, — you  confefs  the  obfervance  to  be  dire<5lly,  in  fuch  proportion,  a  burthen, 
and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  fandtioned,  even  in  the  moment  of 
their  outrage.  Nothing  could  pardon  fuch  an  edidt,  but  its  being  abfolutely 
free  from  all  exemptions,  and  its  containing  an  exprefs  declaration  and  ordi- 
nance to  be  executed,  with  rigour,  on  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and 
every  individual  of  his  family. 

December  I.  To  the  fliop  of  the  brothers  Pifani,  fculptors,  where,  for 
half  an  hour,  I  was  foolifh  enough  to  wifh  myfelf  rich,  that  I  might  have 
bought  Niobe,  the  gladiator,  Diana,  Venus,  and  fome  other  cafts  from  the  an- 
tique flatues.  I  threw  away  a  few  pau/s,  inftead  of  three  or  four  hundred  jk^- 
cims.  Before  I  quit  Florence,  I  muft  obferve,  that  befides  the  buildings  and 
various  objedts  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  at  leaft  a  thoufand  more,  which 
I  have  not  &cn  at  all;— the  famous  bridge  Ponta  della  Santa  Trinita  dc- 
ferves,  however,  a  word :  it  is  the  origin  of  that  at  Neuille  and  fo  many  others 
in  France,  but  much  more  beautiful;  being  indeed  the  firft  in  the  world.  The 
circumftance  that  ftrikes  one  at  Florence,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  build^ 
ings  ;  every  thing  one  fees  confiderable,  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ftand- 
ing :  of  new  buildings,  there  arie  next  to  none ;  all  here  remind  one  of  the  Medi«* 
ris :  there  is  hardly  a  ftreet  that  has  not  fome  monument^  fome  decoration,  that 
bears  the  ftamp  of  that  fplendid  and  magnificent  family.  How  commerce  could 
enrich  it  fufficiently,  to  leave  fuch  prodigious  remains,  is  a  queftion  not  a  little 
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curious;  for  I  may  venture, ^ without  apprehenfion,  to  aflert,  that  all  the  col- 
ledled  magnificence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  governing  for  eight  hundred  years 
twenty  millions  of  people,  is  trivial,  when  compared  with  what  the  Medicis 
family  have  left,  for  the  admiration  of  fucceding  ages — fovereigns  only  of  the 
little  mountainous  region  of  Tufcany,  and  with  not  more  than  one  million  of 
iiibjefts-  And  if  we  pafs  on  to  Spain,  or  England,  or  Germany,  the  fame 
aftonifhing  contraft  will  ftrike  us.  Would  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amfterdam,  faid  to 
be  the  greateft  merchant  in  the  world,  be  able,  in  this  age,  to  form  eftablifh- 
mcnts,  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Medicis  ?  We  have  merchants  in 
London,  that  make  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  profit,  but 
you  will  find  them  in  brick  cottages,  for  our  modern  London  houfes  are  no  bet- 
ter, compared  with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  Venice,  eredted  in  the  age  of 
their  commerce;  the  paintings^  in  the  poffeffion  of  pur  jnerchantSji.  a  few 
daubed  portraits ;  their^atuesT^rtEen-ware IfigufeT on  chimney-pieces ;  tKeFr 
libraries— their  cabinets, — how  comtemptible  the  idea  of  a  comparifon  !  It  is 
aremarluiEle  faft,  that  witlTtEirproaigloCfscTMmnerc^^  Flo- 

xence  was  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  populous  as  atprefent.    This  is  inexplicable, 
and  demands  enquiries  from  the  hiftorical  traveller :— a  very  ufcful  path  to  be 
trodden  by  a  man  of  abilities,  who  fhould  travel  for  the  fake  of  comparing  the 
things  he  fees  with  thofe  he  reads  of.    Trade,  in  that  age,  mud,  from  the  few- 
nefs  of  hands,  have  been  a  fort  of  monopoly,  yielding  immenfe  profits.    From  the 
modern  ftate  of  Florence,  without  one  new  houfe  that  rivals,  in  any  degree, 
thofe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  it  might  be  thought,  that  with 
their  commerce,  the  Florentines  loft  every  fort  of  income  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  revenue  from  land  is,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  it  was  in  the  moft 
fiourifhing  age  of  the  republic.    The  revenue  of  Tufcany  is  now  more  equally 
fpcnt.    The  government  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  I  take  to  have  been  far  better  than 
the  republican,  for  it  was  not  a  republic  equally  formed  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory,   but  a  city  governing  the  country,  and  confequently  impoverifhing 
the  whole,  to  enrich  itfelf,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  fpecies  of  government  to 
be  found  in  the  world.    When  Italy  was  decorated  with  fine  buildings,  the  rich 
nobles  mud  have  fpent  their  incomes  in  raifing  them:  at  prefent,  thofe  of  Flo- 
rence have  other  methods  of  applying  their  fortunes ;  not  in  palaces,  not  in  the 
fine  arts,  not  in  dinners  ;— the  account  I  received  was,  that  their  incomes  are, 
for  the  greateft  part,  confumed  by  keeping  great  crowds  of  domeftics ;  many 
of  them  married,  with  their  families,  as  in  Spain.    The  Marchefe  Ricardi  has 
forty,  each  of  which  hath  a  family  of  his  own,  fome  of  them  under  fervants, 
but  all  maintained  by  him.    His  table  is  very  magnificent,  and  ferved  with  all 
Ibrts  of  delicacies,  yet  never  any  company  at  it,  except  the  family,  tutors,  and 
chaplains.    The  houfe  of  Rahuzzi  hath  a  greater  fortune,  and  alfo  a  greater 
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number  of  domeftics,  in  the  fame  ftile.  No  dinners,  as  in  England ;  no  fup- 
pers,  as  in  France ;  no  parties  ;  no  expenfivc  equipages ;  little  comfort ;  but  a 
great  train  of  idle  lounging  penfioners,  taken  from  ufeful  labour,  and  kept  froni 
produdive  induftry;  one  of  the  worft  ways  of  fpending  their  fortunes,  relatively 
to  the  public  good,  that  could  have  been  adopted.  How  inferior  to  the  encou-« 
ragement  of  the  fine  or  the  ufeful  arts.  The  manner  in  which  our  little  party 
has  paffed  their  time,  has  been  agreeable  enough,  and  wonderfully  cheap :  we 
have  been  very  well  ferved  by  a  traiteur^  with  plenty  of  good  things,  well 
/  dreflcd,  at  4  pauls  a  head  for  dinner,  and  a  flight  repaft  at  night ;  fugar,  rum,  and 
/  lemons  for  punch,  which  both  French  and  Italians  like  very  well,  added  & 
)  trifle  more.  Thefe  articles,  and  the  apartment,  with  wood,  which  is  dear,  and 
/  the  weather,  as  I  noted,  very  cold,  made  my  whole  expence,  exclufivc  of  amuie-- 
^  mcnts,  3s.  6d,  a  day  Englifh,  which  furely  is  marvelloufly  cheap ;  for  we  had  ge- 
nerally eight  or  ten  things  for  dinner,  and  fuch  a  defllert  as  the  feafon  would  al- 
low, with  good  wine,  the^beft  I  have  drunk  in  Italy.  The  Abbate  Amoretti^ 
who,  fortunately  for  me,  arrived  at  Florence  the  fame  day  as  myfclf,  was  Icxlged 
with  a  friend,  a  canon,  who  being  obliged  to  be  abfent,  in  the  country,  moft 
of  the  time,  the  Abbate,  to  fave  the  fervants  the  trouble  of  providing  for  him 
only,  joined  our  party,  and  lived  with  us  for  fomc  days,  adding  to  our  common 
bank  no  flight  capital  in  good  fenfe,  information,  and  agreeablenefs.  Madame 
de  Bouille's  eafy  and  unafFedted  charadler,  and  the  good  humour  of  the 
Baron,  united  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  young  friend,  to  make  a  mix- 
ture of  nations — of  ideas — of  purfuits — and  of  tempers,— which  contributed  to 
render  converfation  diverfificd,  and  the  topics  more  in  contrafl:,  better  treated^ 
and  more  interefting  ;  but  never  one  idea,  or  one  fyllablc,  that  cafl:  even  a  mo- 
mentary fliade  acrofs  that  flow  of  eafe  and  good  humour,  which  gives  to  every 
focicty  its  beft  relifh.  There  was  not  one  in  the  party  which  any  of  us  v^ifhed 
out  of  it ;  and  we  were  too  much  pleafed  with  one  another  to  want  any  addition* 
Had  I  not  been  turning  my  face  towards  my  family,  and  the  old  friends  I  left 
in  England,  I  fhould  have  quitted  our  little  fociety  with  more  pain.  Haifa 
dozen  people  have  rarely  been  brought  together,  by  fuch  mere  accident,  that 
have  better  turned  the  little  nothings  of  life  to  account  (if  I  may  venture  to  uie 
the  expreflion),  by  their  beft  cement, — good  humour. 

Tbe  2d.  The  day  of  departure  muft  needs  give  fome  anxiety  to  thofe  who 
cannot  throw  their  fmall  evils  on  fervants.  Renew  my  connexion  with  that 
odious  Italian  race,  the  vetturini.^^l  had  agreed  for  a  compagnon  de  voyage  i  but 
was  alone,  which  I  liked  much  better.  To  ftep  at  once  from  an  agreeable 
fociety,  into  an  Italian  voiture,  is  a  kind  of  malady  which  does  not  agree  with  my 
nerves.  The  beft  people  appear  but  blanks  at  fuch  a  moment:  the  mind^ 
having  gotten  a  particular  impulfe,  one  cannot  fo  foon  give  it  another.    The  imi 
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at  Mafchcre,  where  I  found  no  fire,  but  in  partncrfhip  with  fome  Germans, 
did  not  tend  much  to  revive  chearfulnefs,  fo  I  clofed  myfelf  in  that  which 
§ancho  wifely  fays,  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak.— —18  miles 
^  The  3d.  Dine  at  Pietra  Mala,  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing,  I  walk- 
ed to  the  volcano,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  very.  Angular  ipeftacle,  on  the  flopc 
of  a  mountain,  without  any  hole  or  apparent  crevice,  or  any  thing  that  tends  to- 
wards a  crater ;  the  fire  burns  among  fome  ftones,  as  if  they  were  its  fuel ;  the 
flame  fills  the  fpace  of  a  cube  of  about  two  feet,  befides  which  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  fmaller  and  inconfiderable  flames.  Thefe  I  extinguiflied  in  the  manner 
Monf.  de  la  Lande  mentions,  by  rubbing  hard  with  a  ftick  among  the  finall 
(tones  :  the  flame  catches  again  in  a  few  moments,  but  in  a  manner  that  con- 
vinces me  the  whole  is  merely  a  vent  to  a  current  of  inflammable  air,  which 
Signore  Amoretti  informed  me  has  been  lately  aflferted  by  fome  perfon  who  has 
tried  experiments  on  it.  The  flame  revives  with  fmall  explofions,  exadly  like 
tho/e  of  inflammable  air  fired  from  a  fmall  phial ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
imi^  the  landlord  had  a  bottle  of  it,  which  he  burns  at  pleafure,  to  (hew  to  his 
guefls.  The  caufe  of  this  phosnomenon  has  been  fought  in  almoft  every  thing 
but  the  real  fzA.  I  am  furprifed  the  fire  is  not  applied  to  fome  ufe.  It  would 
boil  a  confiderable  copper  conflantly,  without  the  expence  of  a  farthing.  If  I 
had  it  at  Bradfield,  I  would  burn  brick  or  lime,  and  boil  or  bake  potatoes  for 
bullocks  and  hogs  at  the  fame  time.  Why  not  build  a  houfe  on  the  fpot  ?  and 
let  the  kitchen-chimney  furround  the  flame  ?  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
living  in  fuch  a  houfe,  certainly  as  long  the  flame  continued  to  burn.  It  is  true 
the  idea  of  a  mine  of  inflammable  air,  juft  under  a  houfe,  would  fometimes,  per- 
haps, alarm  one's  female  vifitprs  -,  they  would  be  afraid  of  a  magazine  of  vital 
air  uniting  with  it,  and  at  one  explofion  blowing  up  the  ceconomical  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  is  rather  too  volcanic  for  Bradfield :  Italy  has  things 
better  worth  importing  than  burning  mountains.  The  King  of  Poland's  brother, 
the  primate,  flopping  at  Pietra  Mala  a  day  for  illnefs  (the  25th  or  26th  No- 
vember), the  weather  was  fo  fevere  that  it  froze  his  Cyprus  winc;  milk  was  as 
hard  as  ftone,  and  burft  all  the  veflels  that  contained  it.  On  whatever  account 
'Englifhmen  may  travel  to  Tufcany,  let  not  a  warm  winter  be  among  their  in- 
ducementF.— Sleep  at  that  Jiideous  hole  Loiano,  which  would  be  too  bad  for 
hogs  accuffomed  to  a  clean  ftye.— —-26  miles. 

The  4th.  The  paflfage  of  the  Appenines  has  been  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  jour- 
ney to  me,  and  would  have  been  much  worfe,  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge  in  walk- 
ing. The  hills  are  almoft  covered  with  fnow;  and  the  road,  in  many  defcents, 
a  fheet  of  ice.  At  the  St.  Marco,  at  Bologna,  they  brought  me,  according 
to  cuflom,  the  book  to  write  my  name  for  the  commandante,  and  there  I  fee 
JLaJy  Erne  zndjuafg/ia,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  OSiober  14.   Had  my  ftars  been  lucky 
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enough  to  have  given  me  more  of  the  fociety  of  that  cultivated  family^  during 
my^  ftay  in  Italy,  it  would  have  fmoothed  fome  of  my  difficulties.  I  mifled ' 
Lord  Briftol  at  Nice,  and  again  at  Padua.  He  has  travelled,  and  lived  in  Italy^ 
till  he  knows  it  as  well  as  Derry ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  fociety  of  Suffolk, 
ten  times  better  than  Ickworth.  Call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  and  find,  to  my  great 
concern,  two  of  his  children  very  ill.  Abbate  Amoretti,  who  left  Florence  a 
few  days  ago,  is  here  to  my  comfort,  and  we  fhall  continue  together  till  we 
come  to  Parma.  This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  one  can  hardly  wifli  for  a  better 
fellow-traveller.— 20  miles. 

The  5  th.  Vifit  the  Inftitute,  which  has  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  it 
merits.  Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about  modern  Italy,  knows  what  it  con- 
tains. I  never  view  mufeeums  of  natural  hiftory,  and  cabinets  of  machines 
for  experimental  philofophy,  but  with  a  fpecies  of  difguft.  I  hate  expence,  and 
time  thrown  away  for  vanity  and  fhew  more  than  utility.  A  well  arranged  la- 
boratory, clean,  and  every  thing  in  order,  in  a  holy-day  drefs,  is  deteftable  j 
but  I  found  a  combination  of  many  pleafures  in  the  diforderly  dirty  laboratories 
ofMefTrs.  de  Morveau  and  la  Voifier.  There  is  a  face  of  bufinefs;  there 
evidently  work  going  forwards;  and  if  fo,  there  is  ufe.  Why  move  here,  an 
at  Florence,  through  rooms  well  garnifhed  with  pneumatical  inftruments  thai 
are  never  ufed  ?  Why  are  not  experiments  going  forward  ?  If  the  profefibrs  ha 
not  time  or  inclination  for  thofe  experiments,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  makej 
let  others,  who  are  willing,  convert  fuch  machines  to  ufe.  Half  thefe  iinple 
ments  grow  good  for  nothing  from  reft ;  and  before  they  are  ufed,  demand 
be  new  arranged.  You  (hew  me  abundance  of  tools,  but  fay  not  a  'woi 
of  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  them.  A  prince,  who  is  at  the  cat- 
pence  of  making  fuch  great  colledlions  of  machines,  fhould  always  order  9 
feries  of  experiments  to  be  carrying  on  by  their  means.  If  I  were  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  I  fhould  fay,  **  You,  Mr.  Fontana,  have  invented  an  eudiometer ;  I 
defire  that  you  will  carry  on  a  feries  of  trials,  to  afcertain  every  circumftance 
which  changes  the  refult,  in  the  qualities  of  airs,  that  can  be  afcertaincd  by  the 
nitrous  teft  ^  and  if  you  have  other  enquiries,  which  you  think  more  important^ 
employ  fome  perfon  upon  whom  you  can  depend." — And  to  Mr.  John 
Fabbroni,  **  You  have  made  five  trials  on  the  weight  of  geoponic  foils,  taken 
hydroftatically ;  make  five  hundred  more,  and  let  the  fpecimens  be  chofen  in 
conjundtion  with  the  profeflbr  of  agriculture.  You  have  explained  how  to  ana- 
lyze foils— analyze  the  fame  fpecimens."  When  men  have  opened  to  themfclvcs 
careers  which  they  do  not  purfue,  it  is  ufually  for  want  of  the  means  of  proie- 
cuting  them;  but  in  the  mufeeum  of  a  prince;  in  fuch  cabinets  as  at  Florence 
or  Bologna,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  this  fort,— and  they  would  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  their  prefent  ftate,  painted  and  patched,  like  an  opera  girl,  for  the 
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idle  to  ftarc  at.  What  would  a  Watfon,  a  Milner,  or  a  Pricftley  fay,  upon  a 
propofal  to  have  their  laboratories  bruflied  out  clean  and  fpruce  ?  I  believe  they 
would  kick  out  the  operator  who  came  on  fuch  an  errand.  In  like  manner,  I 
hate  a  library  well  gilt,  exadly  arranged,  and  not  a  book  out  of  its  place  ;  I' am 
aptTo  think  the  owner  Setter  pleafed  with  th^  reputation  of  his  books^  than 
with  reading  them.  Here  is  a  chamber  for  machines  applicable  to  mechanics  > 
and  the  country  is  full  of  carts,  with  wheels  two  feet  high,  with  large 
axles  ;  what  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  chamber  to  inform  the  people 
on  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  conduft  of  almoft  every  art  ?  I  have> 
however,  a  greater  quarrel  than  this  with  the  Inftitute.  There  is  an  apartment 
of  the  art  of  war  and  fortification.  Is  there  one  of  the  machines  of  agriculture^ 
and  of  fuch  of  its  proceflcs  as  can  be  reprefented  in  miniature  ? — No ;  nor  here,, 
nor  any  where  clfe  have  I  fcen  fuch  an  exhibition  :  yet  in  the  King's  library  at 
Paris,  the  art  of  Englifh  gardening  is  reprefented  in  wax-work,  and  makes  a 
play-thing  pretty  enough  for  a  child  to  cry  for.  The  attention  paid  tq  war, 
and  the  ncgledl  of  agriculture  in  this  Inftitute,  gives  me  a  poor  opinion  of  it. 
Bologna  may  produce  great  men,  but  fhe  will  not  owe  them  great  obligations 
for  this  eftablifliment.  View  fome  churches  and  palaces,  which  I  did  not  fee 
when  here  before.  In  the  church  of  St.  Dominico,  a  Daughter  of  the  Innocents^ 
by  Guido,  which  will  command  attention,  how  little  inclined  foevcryoumay 
be  to  give  it.  The  mother,  and  the  dead  child,  in  the  fore-ground,  are  truly 
pathetic,  and  the  whole  piece  finely  executed.  The  number  of  highly  .deco- 
rated churches  at  Bologna  is  furprifing.  They  cbuntr'r  thinks  above  an  Hiiii-- 
arc^TantT^n  fhe'^  villages  in  Italy,  offer  the  fame  fpeftaclej 

the  fums  of  money  inverted  in  this  manner  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
ibme  even  in  the  17th,  are  truly  amazing  5  the  palaces  were  built  at  the  fame 
time,  and  at  this  period  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  :  na* 
tional  wealth  muft  have  been  immenfe,  to  have  fpared  fuch  an  enormous  fuper- 
iluity.  This  idea  recurs  every  where  in  Italy,  and  wants  explanation  from 
modern  hiilorians.  The  Italian  republics  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe;  but  what 
was  Europe  in  that  age  ?  England  and  Holland  have  had  it  in  this  age  with- 
out any  fuch  effeds  5  with  us  architedlure  takes  quite  a  different  turn ;  it  is  the 
difFufion  of  comfort  in  the  houfes  of  private  people ;  not  concentrated  magnifi- 
cence in  public  works.  But  there  does  not  appear,  from  the  fize  and  number 
of  the  towns  in  Italy,  built  in  the  fame  ages,  to  have  been  any  want  of  this— 
private  houfes  were  numerous,  and  well  eredted.  A  difference  in  manners,  in- 
troducing new  and  unheard-of  luxuries,  has  probably  been  the  caufe  of  the 
change.  In  fuch  a  diary  as  this,  one  can  only  touch  on  a  fubjcdt— but  the 
hiftorians  fhould  dwell  on  them,  rather  than  on  battles  and  fieges» 

The  6th.    Left  Bologna,  with  Abbate  Amoretti,  in  a  vettura^  but  the  day 
£q  fine  and  frofty,  that  we  walked  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  Modena.    Pafs 
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Anfolazen,  the  feat  of  the  Marchcfe  Abbergatti,  who,  after  having  paffcd  his 
grand  climaderic,  has  juft  married  a  ballarina^  of  feventeen.  The  country  to 
Modena  is  the  fame  as  the  flat  part  of  the  Bolognefe ;  it  is  all  a  dead  level  plain^ 
inclofed  by  neatly  wrought  hedges  againft  the  road,  with  a  view  of  didin- 
guifliing  properties,  I  thought,  on  entering  the  Modenefe  dominions,  acrofs 
the  river,  that  I  obferved  rather  a  decline  in  neatnefs  and  good  management. 
View  the  city ;  the  ftrects  are  of  a  good  breadth,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  with 
good  fronts,  with  a  clean  painted  or  well  wafhed  face, — the  effedl  plealing.  In 
the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  of  the  oddeft  form  I  have  feen.  We  had  a 
hodge-podge  of  a  comedy,  in  which  the  following  paflage  excited  fuch  an  im- 
moderate laugh,  that  it  is  worth  inferting,  if  only  to  fhcw  the  tafte  of  the  au- 
dience, and  the  reputation  of  the  ballarinii  **  Era  un  cavallo  si  bello^  si  fvelto^ 
St  agile,  di  bel  petto,  gambe  ben  fatte,  grappa  grojja,  che  fe  foffe  Jiato  una  cavalla^ 
converebbe  dire  che  Vanima  della  prima  ballerina  del  teatro  era  trafmigrata  in 
guella.*'  Another  piece  of  miferable  wit,  was  received  with  as  much  applaufe 
as  the  moft  ft:erling :— Arlccch.  ^*  Chi  e  quel  ri  che  ha  la  piti  gran  corona  del 
>w^«^(??— — Brighel.     "  ^ello  che  ha  la  tefta  piii  piccola^^-^-^T^  miles. 

The  7th.  To  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  con- 
tains a  confidcrable  colledion  of  piAures,  but  nothing  to  what  were  once  here. 
The  library,  celebrated  for  its  contents,  is  fplendid ;  we  were  (hewn  the  curious 
MS.  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  Dc  la  Lande.  The  Bible  made  for  the  D'Eftc 
fan)ily,  is  beautifully  executed,  begun  in  1457,  and  finifhed  in  1463,  and  coft 
1875  zechins.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  to  Signore 
Belentani ;  and  in  the  evening,  to  Signore  Venturi,  profeflbr  of  phyficks  in  the 
univcrfity,  with  whom  we  fpent  a  very  agreeable  and  inftrudlive  evening.  Wc 
debated  on  the  propriety  of  applying  ibme  political  principles  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Italy ;  and  I  found,  that  the  profefTor  had  not  only  confidered  the  fubjedts  of 
political  importance,  but  ieemed  pleafed  to  converfb  upon  them. 

The  8th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Reggio.  This  line  of  country  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  bcft  in  Lombardy ;  there  is  a  neatnefs  in  the  houfes,  which  are 
every  where  fcattered  thickly,  that  extends  even  to  the  homefteads  and  hedges, 
to  a  degree  that  one  does  not  always  find>  even  in  the  beft  parts  of  England  i 
but  the  trees  that  fupport  the  vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  now,  without 
leaves,  the  air  of  a  foreft-  In  fummer  it  muft  be  an  abfolute  wood.  The  road 
is  a  noble  one.  Six  miles  from  Modena,  we  paffed  the  Sepchia,  or  rather  the 
vale  ruined  by  that  river,  near  an  unfiniflied  bridge,  with  a  long  and  noble 
caufeway  leading  to  it,  on  each  fide,  which  does  honour  to  the  duke  and  ftates 
of  Modena.  Itbeingay^tf  (the  immaculate  conception),  we  met  the  country 
people  going  to  mafs  5  the  married  women  had  all  muflTs,  which  arc  here 
wedding  prefents.    Another  thing  I  obferved,  for  the  firft  time,  were  children 
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Handing  ready  m  the  road,  or  running  out  of  the  houfes,  to  ofier^  as  we  were 
walking,  affes  to  ride :  they  have  them  always  faddled  and  bridled,  and  the  fixed 
price  is  i  fol  per  mile.    This  fhews  attention  and  induftry,   and  is,  therefore^ 
commendable.    A  countryman,  who  had  walked  with  us  for  fome  diftance,  re- 
plied to  them,  that  we  were  not  Signori  d'afrni.    In  the  afternoon  to  Parma,. 
The  country  the  fame ;  but  not  with  that  air  of  neatnefs  that  is  between  Reggio 
and  Modena ;  not  fo  well  inclofed,  nor  fo  well  planted  >  and  though  very  pc^u-- 
lous,  not  fo  well  built,  nor  the  houfes  fo  clean  and  neat.    Pafs  the  Eufa,  a 
yoor  miferable  brook,  now  three  yards  wide,  but  a  bridge  for  it  a  quarter  of  a 
:anilc  long,  and  a  fine  vale,  all  deftroyed  by  its  ravages  ;  this  is  the  boundary  of 
^he  two  dutchies.— 30  miles. 

The  9th.    At  the  academy  is  the  famous  pifture  of  the  holy  &mily  and 
wSt*  Jerome,  by  Correggio,  a  mafter  more  inimitable  perhaps  than  Raphael 
Jiimielf.     To  my  unlearned  eyes,  there  is  in  this  painting  fuch  a  fufifufion 
^m>i  grace,  and  fuch  a  blaze  of  beauty^  as  ftrike  me  blind  (to  ufe  another's  ez-» 
:3>reffion)  to  all  defeats  which  learned  eyes  have  found  in  it.    I  have  admired 
^his  piece  often  in  Italy^in  good  copies,  by  no  ordinary  mailers,  but  none  come 
.aiear  the  original.    The  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  reckoned  the  chef  d^ceuvre  of 
<:^orreggio.    The  celebrated  cupola  of  the  Duomo  is  fo  high,  fo  much  damaged^ 
:^Bnd  my  eyes  fo  indifierent>  that  I  leave  it  for  thofe  who  have  better^    At  %U 
^epulchro,  St.  Jofeph  gathering  palms,  &c.  by  the  fame  great  hand.    There  am 
^"works  by  him  alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  but  not  equally  beautiful,,  and  a 
^copy  of  his  famous  Notte^    At  the  academy  is  a  fine  adoration,  by  Mazzola.. 
{[hegreat  theatre  here  is  the  largeil  in_the  world*    In  the  afternoon  to  the 
^i^el  I  but  Tts  "govcmorrcouht  KezzonicOjHto  vWlom  I  had  a  letter,,  is  ab&nt 
::^oai  Parma.    Then  to  the  celebrated  reale  typogrqfiaoi  Signore  Bodoni,  wha 
^::^ewed  me  many  works  of  fingular  beauty*    The  types,  I  think,  exceed  dioie  of 
HDidot  at  Paris,  who  likewife  often  crowds  the  letters  clofe,  as  if  to  feve  paper» 
'^he  Daphne  and  Chloe,  and  the  Amynta,  are  beautifully  executed ;.  I  bought  the 
Matter,  as  a  ipecimen  of  this  celebrated  prefs,  which  really  does  honour  to  Italy* 
^ignore  Bodoni  had  the  title  of  the  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  never  re* 
^^eived  any  falary,  or  even  gratification,  as  I  learned  in  Parma  from,  another 
quarter ;  where  I  was  alfo  informed^  that  the  falary  he  has  from  the  Duke  ia 
^only  150  zecbins.    His  merit  is  great  and  diftinguiQied,  and  his  exertions  are 
uncommon.    He  has  30,000  matrices  of  type*    I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to 
:find,  that  he  has  met  with  the  bed  fort  of  patron,  in  Mr.  Edwards,  the  book* 
ieller,  at  London,  who  has  made  a  contradl  with  him  for  an  impreffion  of  twa 
3)undred  and  fifty  of  four  Greek  poets,  four  Latin,  and  four  Italian  ones— Pindar^ 
Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Theocritus ;  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  Plautus; 
Dantei  Pctrarcha,  Ariofto,   and  TafTo.      In  fcarching  bookfellcrs  fhops  for 
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printed  agriculture,  I  became  pofleffed  of  a  book  which  I  confidcr  as  z  real 
curiofity — Diario  di  Colorno  per  tanno  1789,  preceded  by  a  iermon,  on  this 
text,  UtfeduSlores  etveraces-,  Corinth,  cap.  vi.  ver.  8,  The  diary  is  a  catalogue 
of  faints,  with  the  chief  circumftances  ojf  their  lives,  their  merits,  &g.  This 
book,  which  is  put  together  in  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  is  (marvelloufly 
be  it  fpoken !)  the  production  of  the  duke  of  Parma's  pen.  The  fovereign,  for 
whofe  education  a  conftellation  of  French  talents  was  coUedted — with  what 
cfFeft,  let  this  produdtion  witnefs.  Inftead  of  profanely  turning  friars  out  of 
their  convents,  this  prince  has  peopled  his  palace  with  monks :  and  the  holy 
office  of  inquifition  is  found  at  Parma,  inftead  of  an  academy  of  agriculture. 
The  dutchefs  has  her  amufements,  as  well  as  her  hufband :  doubtlefs  they  are 
more  agreeable,  and  more  in  unifon  with  the  charadter  and  pradlice  of  this  age. 
The  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Parma,  both  during  the  reigns  of  Don  Philip  and 
the  prefent  duke,  whenever  they  are  published,  for  written  I  fhould  fuppoie 
they  muft  be,  will  make  a  romance  as  interefting  as  any  that  fidion  has 
produced.  If  I  lived  under  a  government  that  had  the  power  of  fleecing  me, 
to  fupport  the  extravagancies  of  a  Prince,  in  the  name  of  common  feelings,  let 
it  be  to  fill  a  place  with  miftrefTes,  rather  than  with  monks.  For  half  a  millioa 
of  French  livres,  the  river  Parma  might  be  made  navigable  from  the  Po ;  it  _ 
has  been  more  than  once  mentioned ;  but  the  prefent  duke  has  other  and  more 
holy  employments  for  money  :  Don  Philip's  were  not  fo  diredly  aimed  at  the 
gates  of  Paradife. 

The  loth.    In  the  morning,  walked  with   Signore  Amoretti  to  Vicomero, 
feven  miles  north  of  Parma  towards  the  Po,  the  feat  of  the  count  de  Schaffie* 
r   xiatti.    For  half  the  way,  we  had  a  fine  clear  frofty  fun-fhine,  which  fliewcd  as 
'      the  conftant  fog  that  hangs  over  the  Po;  but  a  flight  breeze  from  the  north 
\   rifing,  it  drove  this  fog  over  us,  and  changed  the  day  at  once.     It  rarely  quits 
.     the  Po,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fine  weather  in  fummer,  fo  that  whcii_ 
:    you  are  to  the  fouth  of  it,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  Appenines,  you  fee  nothing 
'.    of  the  Alps  :  and  when  to  the  north  of  it,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  latter,  you  fee 
1;^  nothing  of  the  Appenines.     Commonly  it  does  not  fpread  more  than  half  a 
^  mile  on  each  fide  wider  than  the  river,  but  varies,  by  wind,  as  it  did  to-day.^ 
The  country,  for  four  miles,  is  moftly  meadow,  and  much  of  it  watered  5  but ' 
then  becomes  arable.     Entered  the  houfc  of  a  metayer,  to  fee  the  method  of 
living,  but  found  nobody  j  the  whole  family,  with  fix  or  eight  women  and' 
children,  their  neighbours  were  in  the  ftable,  fitting  on  forms  fronting  each- 
other  in  two  lines,  on  a  fpace  paved  and  clean,  in  the  middle  of  the  worn,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  oxen  and  cows :  it  was  moft  difagreeably  hot  on  entering. 
They  ftay  there  till  they  go  to  bed,  fometimes  till  midnight.    This  pradlice  is 
univerfal  in  Lombardy .    Dine  with  the  count  de  Schaffienatti,  who  lives  entirely  in 
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the  country,  with  his  wife.  He  (hewed  me  his  farm,  and  I  examined  his  dairy, 
where  cheefes  are  made  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  implements 
as  in  the  Lodefan ;  thefe  cheefes  may  therefore,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
called  Parmefan,  as  thofe  that  come  from  Lodi.  My  friend,  the  Abbate 
Amoretti,  having  other  engagements  in  this  country,  I  here  took  leave  of 
him  with  regret, 14  miles. 

The  nth.     Having  agreed  with  a  vetturino  to  take  me  to  Turin,  and  he  not 
being  able  to  procure  another  paffenger,  I  went  alone  to  Firenzola.    It  is  fine     > 
fun-fhinc  weather,  decifively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  feafon :      •. 
a  (harp  froft,  without  afFedling  the  extremities  as  with  us,  where  cold  fingers     ( 
and  toes  may  be  clafled  among  the  nuifances  of  our  climate.     I  walked  moft  of     ^ 
the  way.    The  face  of  the  country  is  the  fame  as  before,  but  vines  decreafe  af- 
ter Borgo  St.  Domino.    An  inequality  in  the  furface  of  the  country  begins  alfo 
to  appear,  and  every  where  a  icattering  of  oak-timber,  which  is  a  new  feature. 
•— ao  miles. 

The  12th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Piacenza,  that  I  might  have  time  to 
view  that  city,  which,  however,  contains  little  worthy  of  attention  to  any  but 
thofe  who  ftudy  painting  as  connoiffeurs.  The  country  changed  a  good  deal  to- 
day. It  is  like  the  flat  rich  parts  of  EfTex  and  Sufiblk.  Houfes  are  thinner,  and 
the  general  face  inferior.  The  inequalities  which  began  yefterday  increafe.-^ 
The  two  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  and  Rannutio  Farnefe,  are  finely  ex- 
preflive  of  life ;  the  motion  of  the  horfes,  particularly  that  of  Alexander's,  is 
admirable;  and  the  whole  performance  fpirited  and  alive.  They  arc  by  John 
ot  Bologna,  or  Moca  his  eleve.    Sleep  at  Caftel  St.  Giovanne.— 26  miles. 

The  13th.    Crofs  a  brook,  two  miles  diftant,  and  enter  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
territory,  where  the  fculls  of  two  robbers,  who,  about  two  months  ago,  robbed 
the  courier  of  Rome,  are  immediately  feen :  this  is  an  agreeable  objed,  that  ' 
ib-ikes  us  at  our  entrance  into  any  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  dominions ;  the 
inhabitants  having  in  this  refpedt  an  ill  reputation  throughout  all  Italy,  much 
to  the  difgrace  of  the  government.    The  country,  to  Tortona,  is  all  hill  and      7 
dale ;  and  being  cultivated,  with  an  intermixture  of  vines,  and  much  inclofed,      ( 
with  many  buildings  on  the  hills,  the  features  are  fo  agreeable,  that  it  may  be      f 
ranked  among  the  moft  pleafing  I  have  feen  in  Italy.    Within  three  miles  of     ^^ 
Vogara,  all  is  white  with  fnow,  the  firft  I  have  feen  in  the  plain ;  but  as  wc 
approach  {Re  mountains,  Thall  quit  it  no  more  till  the  Alps  are  croffed.    Dine 
at  Vogara,  in  a  room  in  which  the  chimney  does  not  fmoke;  which  ought  to 
be  noted,  as  it  is  the  only  one  free  from  it  fince  I  left  Bologna.    At  this  freez- 
ing feafon,  to  have  a  door  conflantly  open  to  aid  the  chimney  in  its  office ;  one 
fide  burnt  by  the  blaze  of  a  faggot,  and  the  other  frozen  by  a  door  that  opens 
into  the  yard,  are  among  the  agrimens  of  a  winter  journey  in  lat.  45.    After      v 
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Vogara,  the  hills  trend  more  to  the  fouth.  The  fun  fetting  here  is  a  lingular 
objcdl  to  an  eye  ufed  only  to  plains.  The  Alps  not  being  vifible,  it  feems  to  fit 
long  before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Pafs  the  citadel  of  Tortona  on 
a  hilU  one  of  the  flrongeil  places  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia*—^ 
33  miles. 

The  14th.  Ford  the  Scrivia ;  it  is  as  ravaging  a  ftream  as  the  Trebbia,  fub- 
jcd  to  dreadful  floods,  after  even  two  days  rain;  efpecially  if  a  Scirocco  wind 
melts  the  fnow  on  the  Appenines  :  fuch  accidents  have  often  kept  travellers  four, 
five,  and  even  fix  days  at  mifcrable  inns.  I  felt  myfelf  lighter  for  the  having 
pafled  it  5  for  there  were  not  fewer  than  fix  or  feven  rivers,  which  could  have 
thus  flopped  me.  This  is  the  laft.  The  weather  continues  ^arp  and  frofty, 
very  cold,  the  ice  five  inches  thick,  and  the  fhow  d&i>.  'Dine  at  Alexandria,- 
^joined  there  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  tHe  otTie'F  feat  in  the  vettura  to 
Turin.  Juft  on  the  outfide  of  that  town,  there  is  an  uncommon  covered  bridge* 
The  citadel  feems  furrounded  with  many  works.  Sleep  at  Fellifham,  a  vile 
dirty  hole,  with  paper  windows,  common  in  this  country,  and  not  uncommon 
even  in  Alexandria  itfelf.—— 18  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country,  to  Afti  and  Villanova,  all  hilly,  and  fome  of  it  plea« 
fing.  Coming  out  of  Afii,  where  we  dined,  the  country  for  fome  miles  ia 
beautiful.  My  vetturino  has  been  travelling,  in  company  with  another,  with- 
out my  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mafler  till  to-day ;  but  we  joined  at  dinner  ^ 
and  I  found  him  a  very  fenfible  agreeable  Frenchman,  apparently  a  man  oC 
faihion,  who  knows  every  body.  His  converfittion,  both  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  was  no  inconfiderable  relief  to  the  duUnefs  of  fuch  a  frozen  journcj^ 
His  name  Nicolay.— 2a  miles. 

The  16th.  To  Turin,  by  Moncallierj  much  of  the  country  dull  and  diiagree- 
able ;  hills  without  landfcape ;  and  vales  without  the  fertility  of  Lon^bardy,*^ 
My  companion,  who  is  in  oflice  as  an  architect  to  the  King,  as  v^U  as  I  could 
gather  from  the  hints  he  dropped,  lived  nine  years  in  Sardinia.  The  account  Jhe 
gives  of  that  iflahd,  contains  fome  circumfiances  worth  noting.  What  keeps  it 
in  its  prefent  unimproved  fituation,  is  chiefly  the  extent  of  eftates,  the  abibnoe. 
of  fome  very  great  proprietors,  and  the  inattention  of  all.  The  duke  of  Affioani 
has  300,000  liv.  a-year,  or  i5,oool.  fterling.  The  duke  of  St.  Piera  160,000.  The 
Marchefe  di  Pafcha,  very  great.  Many  of  them  live  in  Spain.  The  Conte  do 
Girah,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  an  eftate  of  two  days  journey,  reaching  ftook. 
Poula  to  Oliufire.  The  peafants  are  a  miferable  fet,  that  live  in  poor  cabins^ 
without  other  chimnies  than  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  fmoke  out*  The  m- 
temperia  is  frequent  and  pernicious  every  where  in  fummer ;  yet  there  are  very 
great  mountains.  Cattle  have  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  ^brouzing  on 
ihrubs^  6cc.    There  are  no  wolves.    The  oil  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  eatable*    Some 
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wine  almoft  as  good  as  Malaga,  and  not  unlike  it.  No  (ilk.  The  great  export 
is  wheat,  which  has  been  known  to  yield  forty  for  one;  but  feven  or  eight  for 
one  is  the  common  produce.  Bread,  1/  the  pound ;  beef,  2/ ;  mutton,  2f/ 
There  are  millions  of  wild  ducks;  fuch  numbers,  that  perfons  fond  of  ihooting 
have  gone  thither  merely  for  the  incredible  fport  they  afford. 

The  17th.  Waited  on  our  ambaflador,  the  honourable  Mr.  Trevor,  who 
was  not  at  home ;  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  dinner  foon  after,  which  I  accepted 
readily,  and  pafled  a  very  pleafant  day.  Mr.  Trevor's  fituation  is  not  compa- 
tible with  his  being  a  pradlical  farmer;  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  and 
much  obfervation ;  all  fuch  are  political  farmers,  from  conviiSion  of  the  im** 
portance  of  the  fubjeft.  He  converfes  well  on  it ;  Mr,  Trevor  mentioned 
fome  Piedmontefe  nobles,  to  whom  he  would  have  introduced  me,  if  my  ftay  had 
been  long  enough  ;  but  he  would  not  admit  an  excufe  refpedling  the  Portuguefe 
ambaflador,  of  whom  he  ipeaks  as  a  peribn  remarkably  well  informed ;  and 
who  loves  agriculture  gready.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mrs.  Trevor  to 
the  great  opera-^houfe ;  a  rehcarfal  of  POlympiade,  new-fet  by  a  young  com- 
poier^  Frederici;  Marcheie  fung. 

The  i8th,  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Trevor  for  introducing  me  to 
one  of  the  beft  informed  men  I  have  any  where  met  with,  Don  Roderigo  de 
Sooza  Continho,  the  Portugueze  minifter  at  the  court  of  Turin,  with  whom  I 
dined  to*day ;  he  had  invited  to  meet  me  the  Medico  Bonvicino,  TAbbatte  Vafco^ 
author  of  feveral  political  pieces  of  merit,  and  Signore  Bellardi,  a  botinift  of 
C(mfiderable  reputation,  whom  I  had  known  when  before  at  Turin.  What  the 
young  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Souza  thinks  of  an  Englifh  farmer,  may  be 
eafily  guefled ;  for  not  one  word  was  fpoken  in  an  inceflant  converfation,  but 
Oil  agriculture,  or  tho&  political  principles  which  tend  to  cheri(h  or  r^ftrain  iu 
To  a  woman  of  faihibn  in  England  this  would  not  appear  extraordinary,  for  (he 
tnom  and  then  meets  with  it ;  but  to  a  young  Piedmontefe,  unnaccuftomed  to 
filth  conv^ations,  it  muft  have  appeared  odd,  uninviting,  and  unpdite.  M.  de 
Scuta  lent  to  the  late  prince  (^Brazil,  one  of  thcTbeft  and  moil  judicious  ofler- 
ings  that  any  ambaffador  ever  made  to  his  fovereign ;  Portugal  he  reprefents  as 
a  cMiatty  capable  of  vaft*  improvements  by  irrigation,  but  almoft  an  entire 
ftranger  to  the  practice ;  therefore,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of 
it*  iiAportiance,  he  ordered  a  modeU  in  difienent  woodsi  to  be  cbnftruded  of  a 
river ;  the  method  of  taking  water  from  it;  and  the  conducting  of  it  by  various 
cbannels  over  the  adjoining  or  diftant  lands,  with  all  the  machinery  uied  for 
regulating  md  meafuring  the  water.  It  was  made  on  fuch  a  fcale,  that  the 
model  was  an  exhibition  of  the  art,  fo  far  as  it  could  be  reprefented  in  the  diftri- 
botion  of  water.  It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  might  have  proved  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  his  country.    This  machine  is  at  Liibon ;  and^  I  take  it 
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for  granted,  is  there  confidered  (if  Lifton  be  like  other  courts),  as  a  toy'for 
children  to  look  at,  inftead  of  a  fchool  for  the  inftrudion  of  a  people^  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  Portugueze  minifter  among  the  moft  intimate  acquaintances 
of  Mr.  Trevor;  the  friendftiip  of  men  of  parts  and  knowledge,  does  them  reci- 
procal honour :  I  am  forry  to  quit  Turin,  juft  as  I  am  known  to  two  men  who 
would  be  fufficicnt  to  render  any  town  agreeable;  nor  (hould  I  be.  forry  if  Don 
Roderigo  was  a  farmer  near  me  in  Suffolk,  inftead  of  being  an  ambaiiador  at 
Turin,  for  which  he  is  doubtlefs  much  obliged  to  me. 

The  19th,  The  King  has  fent  a  meffage  to  the  academy  of  fciences,  recom-* 
mending  them  to  pay  attention  to  whatever  concerns  dying.  The  minifter  is 
faid  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  from  which  expreflion,  in  this  age,  we  arc  to  un- 
derftand,  a  perfon  who  is,  or  feems  to  be  adive  for  the  encouragement  of  ma-> 
nufadtures  and  commerce,  but  never  one  who  has  juft  ideas  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  preference  to  all  other  objeds.    To  multiply  mulberries  in. 


Piedmont,  and  cattle  and  flieep  in  Savoy — to  do  fomething  with  the  fertili 
waftes  and  peftiferous  marflies  of  Sardinia,  would  give  *  a  minifter  rcputatio] 
among  the  few  real  politicians  only  in  any  country  :  but  dying,  and  buttons  ♦ 
and  fciftars,  and  commerce,  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many,  and  confequentl 
to  give  reputation  to  thofe  who  build  on  fuch  foundations.     Dine  with  Mr 
Trevor,  and  continue  to  find  in  him  an  equal  ability  and  inclination  to  anfwe 
fuch  of  my  enquiries  as  I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  him  with.     In  the  even — 
ing  he  introduced  me  to  count  Granari,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  home  afiai: 
that  is  the  pxi^c  minifter,  under  an  idea  that  he  had  an  intention  of  introducing: 
Spanifti  ftieep  :  he  was  ambaftador  in  Spain,  and  feems,  from  his  converfatioi 
well  informed  concerning  the  Spanifli  flocks.    This  minifter  was  called  home 
fill  his  prefent  important  fituation  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  people,  who  ha^ 
very  generally  a  good  opinion  of  his  ability  and  prudence.    To-morrow  I  lea 
Turin :  I  have  agreed  with  a  vetturino  for  carrying  me  to  Lyons  acrofs  Moi 
Cenis,  in  a  chariot,  and  allowed  him  to  take  another  perfon;  this  peribn' 
has  found ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Grundy,  a  confiderable  merchant  of  Birmini 
who  is  on  his  return  from  Naples. 

The  20th.    Leave  Turin;  dine  at  St.  Anthony,  like  hogs;  and  fmoked 
the  dinner  like  hams-    Sleep  at  Suza,  a  better  inn.— —32  miles. 

The  21ft.    The  ftiorteft  day  in  the  year,  for  one  of  the  exp^tions  that  d 
xnand  the  longeft,  thepaflfage  of  jVIont  Cenis,  about  which  fo  much  hifts 
written.    To  thofe  who,  from  reading,  are  full  of  expectation  of  fomething 
fublime,  it  is  almoft  as  great  a  delufion  as  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  ^^^ 
romance :  if  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  the  defcent^  rammqffant  on  the  fho^^# 
is  made  with  the  velocity  of  a  flafti  of  lightning ;  I  was  not  fortunate  ebough  C^ 
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meet  with  any  thing  fo  wondcrfuL    At  the  grand  croix  wc  fcatcd  ourfelvcs     '"> 
in  machines  of  four  flicks,  dignified  with  the  nanie  of  traineaui  a  mule  drawa 
it,  and  a  condudlor,  who  walks   between  the  machine  and  the  animal,  ferves        / 
chiefly  to  kick  the  fnow  into  the  face  of  the  rider.    When  arrived  at  the  pre- 
cipice, which  leads  down  to  Lanebourg,  the  mule  is  difmifled,  and  the  ram-^ 
maffing  begins.    The  weight  of  two  perfons,  the  guide  feating  himfclf  in  the 
front,  and  diredling  it  with  his  heels  in  the  fnow,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  motion* 
For  moft  of  the  way  he  is  content  to  follow  very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules,, 
but  now  and  then  crofTes  to  efcape  a  double,  and  in  fuch  fpots  the  motion  is 
rapid  enough,  for  a  few  feconds,   to  be  agreeable;   they  might  very  cafily       / 
fhorten  the  line  one  half,  and  by  that  means  gratify  the  Englifli  with  the  velo-^       ' 
city  they  admire  fo  much.    As  it  is  at  prefent,  a  good  Englifli  horfe  would  trot        \ 
as  faft  as  we  rammqffed.    The  exaggerations  we  have  read  of  this  bufinefs  have 
arifen,  perhaps,  from  travellers  paffing  in  fummer,  and  accepting  the  defcrip*         | 
•tions  of  the  muleteers.    A  journey  on  fnow  is  commonly  produdtive  of  laughs         ^• 
able  incidents  5  the  road  of  the  traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we 
were  always  meeting  mules,  &c.    It  was  ibmetimes,  and  with  reafon,  a  quef- 
tion  who  (hould  turn  out;  for  the  fiiow  being  ten  feet  deep,  the  mules  had 
fagacity  to  confider  a  moment   before  they  buried    themfelves.      A  young 
Savoyard  female,  riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  complete  rcverfal ;  for,  attempt- 
ing to  pafs  my  traineau^  her  beaft  was  a  little  reftive,  and  tumbling,  difmounted 
his  rider :  the  girl's  head  pitched  in  the  fnow,  and  funk  deep  enough  to  fix  her 
beauties  in  the  pofition  of  a  forked  poft ;  and  the  wicked  muleteers,  inftead  of 
affifting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to  move :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  ballerini^ 
the  attitude  would  have  been  nothing  diftrciEng  to  her.    Thefe  laughable  ad- 
ventures, with  the  gilding  of  a  bright  fun,  made  the  day  pafs  pleafantly ;  and 
wc  were  in  good  humour  enough  tofwallow  with  chearfulnefs,  a  dinner  at 
Lanebourg,  that,  had  we  been  in  England,  we  ftiould  have  configned  very 
readily  to  the  dog-kennel.— —20  miles. 

The  22d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps.  The  villages  are 
apparently  poor,  the  houfes  ill  built,  and  the  people  with  few  comforts  about 
them,  except  plenty  of  pine  wood,  the  forefts  of  which  harbour  wolves  and 
bears.    Dine  at  Modane,  and  flecp  at  St.  Michel. 25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  St.  Jean  Mauricnne,  where  there  is  a  bifhop^  and  near  that  ) 
place  we  faw  what  is  much  better  than  a  bifliop,  the  prettieft,  and  indeed  the  / 
only  pretty  woman  wc  law  in  Savoy;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  Madame  de  / 
.  la  Cofte,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  tobacco ;  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  if  (he  had  1 
belonged  to  the  plough. — ^The  mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features  :  they  ^ 
recede  enough,  to  ofkx  to  the  willing  induftry  of  the  poor  inhabitants  fomething 
like  a  valley ;  but  the  jealous  torrent  feizes  it  with  the  hand  of  defpotifm^  and,. 
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Mke  his  brother  tyrants,  reigns  but  to  deftroy.  On  fom^  ilopes  vines :  mulbcf'- 
ries  begin  to  appear ;  villages  increafe ;  but  dill  continue  rather  fhapelefs  heaps 
of  inhabited  ftones  than  ranges  of  houfes;  yetinthefe  homely  cots,  beneath  the 
fnow-clad  hills,  v^rhere  natural  light  comes  with  tardy  beams,  and  art  kemt  more 
fedulous  to  exclude  than  admit  it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honefty, 
may  refidc ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the  only  evil  felt ; 
but  the  hand  of  dcfpotifm  may  be  more  heavy.  In  feveral  places  the  view  is 
pidurefque  and  pleafing :  inclofures  feem  hung  againfl  the  mountain  (ides^  as  a 
pifture  is  fufpended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.  The  people  are  in  general  mortally 
and  dwarfiih.  Dine  at  La  Chambre ;  fad  fare, '  ^leeplit  Aguebelle.— -* 
30  nrules. 

The  24th.  The  country  to  day,  that  is,  to  Chambery,  improves  greatly; 
the  mountains,  though  high,  recede ;  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  flopes  more 
cultivated ;  and  towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houfes,  which 
enliven  the  fcene.  Above  Mai  Tavernc  is  Chateauneuf,  the  houfe  of  the 
Countefs  of  that  name.  I  was  forry  to  fee,  at  the  village,  a  carcan,  or  feigneu- 
tal  ftandard,  erected,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are  faftened,  as  a 
mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  flavery  of  the  people.  I 
afked  why  it  was  not  burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The  queftion  did 
not  excite  the  furprize  I  expeded,  and  which  it  would  have  done  before  the 
French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  converfation,  by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the 
haut  Savoy,  there  are  no  feigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their  eafe ;  pof-- 
feiUng  little  properties,  and  the  land  in  fpite  of  nature,  almofl  as  valuable  as  in 
the  lower  country,  where  the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  eafe.  I  demanded 
why  ?  Becaufe  there  are  feigneurs  every  where.  What  a  vice  is  it,  and  even  a 
eurfc,  that  the  gentry,  inftead  of  being  the  cherifhers  and  benefadors  of  their 
poor  neighbours,  (hould  thus,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights,  prove  mere 
tyrants.  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which  caufe  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt, 
induce  them  to  give  to  reafon  and  humanity,  what  will  be  extorted  by  violence 
and  commotion  ?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive  early  at  Ckambery, 
for  an  opportunity  to  fee  what  is  moft  interefting  in  a  place  that  has  but  little. 
It  is  the  winter  refidence  of  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  bcfl  eftate  in 
the  dutchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  PiedmontefclivreSar^ar  (3000I.),  but  for 
co,ooo  liv.  they  liyt  en  grand  Jeigneur  hen.  If  a  country  gentleman  has  150 
louis  d  or  a  year,  he  will  be  fure  to  ipend  three  months  in  a  town ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  muft  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in  the  country,  in  order  ^ 
make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other  three  in  town.  Thefe  idle  people  are  this 
Chriftmas  difeppointcd,  by  the  court  having  refufcd  admittance  to  the  ufoal 
company  of  French  comedians ;— the  government  fears  importing,  among  the 
rough  mountaineers,  the  prefcnt  fpirit  of  French  libetry.    Is  this  weaknefsor 
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policy  ?     But  Chambcry  had  objeds  to  me  more  intcrefting.    I  was  eager  to       j 
view  Charmettes,  the  road,  the  houfe  of  Madame  de  Warens,    the  vineyard,      / 
the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  had  been  described  by  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  Rouflcau,     There  was  fomething  fo  delicioulIy^anmBIeTinie^  " 

inlplte  of  her  fraittics— -her  conftant  gaiety  and  good  humour— her  tendernefs  and 
humanity — her  farming  fpeculations — but,  above  all  other  circumftances,  the 
love  of  Rouffeau,  have  written  her  name  amongft  the  few  whofe  memories  are 
connefted  with  us,  by  ties  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.     The  houfe  is  fitu- 
atcd  about  a  mile  froni  Chambcry,   fronting  the  rocky  road  wfiibTTleads  to 
that  oTty,^  and  the  wood  of  chefouts  in  the  valley.     It  is  fmall,  and  much  of  the 
fame  fize  as  ^e  (hould  fuppofe,  in  England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one       ; 
hunHfed  acres,  without  the  leaft  luxury  orpretcnfioh  /^and  the  garden,  for  fhrubs      / 
and  flow'cfs,  is  confined,  as  well  as  unafluming.    The  fcenery  is  pleafing,  being     / 
fo  near  a  city,  and  yet,  as  he  obferves,  quite  fequeftered.     It  could  not  but  inte-      \ 
rcfnSeTand  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion  ;  even  in  the  leaflefs  melan-        \ 
choly  of  December  it  pleafed.     I  wandered  about  fome  hills,  which  were  af-         I 
furedly  the  walks  he  has  fo  agreeably  defcribed.     I  returned   to   Chambcry,       / 
with  my  heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens.    We  had  with  us  a  young  phy-       / 
fician,   a  Monfieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en  Maurienne,   an  agreeable  man,       I 
conneded  with  people  at  Chambery  y  I  was  forry  to  find,  that  he  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  matter,  than  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  certainly  dead.    With 
fome  trouble  I  procured  the  following  certificate  i 

ExtraSl  from  the  Mortuary  Regtfier  qf  the  Parijb  Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Lemens^ 

"  The  30th  of  July,  1762,  was  buried,,  in  the  burying  ground  of  Lemens, 
Dame  Louifa  Frances  Eleonor  de  la  Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Wa-     . 
rcns,  native  of  Vevay,  in  the  canton  ot  Berne,  in  Swit2erland,  who  died  yeiler- 

_day,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Chriftian,  and  fortified  with  her  laft  facra- 
ments,  aged  about  fixty^three  years.  She  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion  about 
thirty-fix  years  paft ;  fincc.  which  time  flie  lived  in  our  religion.  She  finiihed 
her  days  in  the  fuburb  of  Ncfinv  where  flic  had  lived  for  about  eight^years,  in 
thcTioufe  of  M.  Crepihe.""  She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Redus,  during  about 
four  years,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  d'Al^nge.    She  palTed  the  reft  .of  her 

^ife,  fince  her  abjuration,  in  this.city.  .v   (Signed)    Gaime*.  rcdtor  of  Lemens." 

"  I,  the  underwritten,  prefent  re<ftor  of  the  faid  Lemens,  certify,  that  I  have 
cxtrafted  this  from  the  mortuary  rcgifterof  the  parifli  church  of  the  faid  place, 
without  any  addition  or  diminution  whatfoever;  and,  having  collated  it,  have 
found  it  conformable  to  the  original.  In  witnefs  of  all  which,  I  have  figned 
theprefcnts^  at  Chambcry,  the  24th.  cf  December,  1789. 

(Signed)        A.  Sachod,  reftor  of  Lemens.'* 
2X  miles. 
^  H2  The 
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The  25th.  Left  Chambcry  much  diflatisfied,  for  want  of  knowing  more  of 
it.  Roufieau  gives  a  good  charadler  *  of  the  people,  and  I  wiflicd  to  know  them 
better.  It  was  the  worft  day  I  have  known,  for  months  paft,  a  cold  thaw,  of 
fnow  and  rain;  and  yet  in  this  dreary  feafon,  when  nature  fo  rarely  has  afmile 
on  her  countenance,  the  environs  were  charming.  All  hill  and  dale,  tofied 
about  with  fo  much  wildnefs,  that  the  features  are  bold  enough  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  foreft  fcene ;  and  yet  withal,  foftened  and  melted  down  by  culture 
and  habitation,  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  The  country  inclofed  to  the  firft 
town  in  France,  Pont  Beauvoifm,  where  we  dined  and  flept.  The  paflage  of 
Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  is  a  noble  and  flupen- 
dous  work.  Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoifm,  once  more  entering  this  noble  kingdom, 
and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and  thofc  arms  in  the  hands  of  thb 
PEOPLE,  which,  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  may  be  ufed  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace.— —24  miles. 

The  26th.  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,  and  fleep  at  Verpilicre.  This  is  the  moft^ 
advantageous  entrance  into  France,  in  refpedl^f  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
England,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  AntiBcs,"all  are  inferior  to 
this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well  planted,  has  many  inclofures  and  mulber- 
ries, with  fome  vines.  There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houfes; 
which,  indead  of  beiiig  well  built,  and  white  as  in  Italy,  are  ugly  thatched 
mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  fmoke  ifiuing  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at 
the  windows.  Glafs  feems  unknown  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  poverty  and  mifery 
about  them  quite  diflbnant  to  the  general  afpedl  of  the  country.  Coming  out  of 
Tour  du  Pin,  we  fee  a  great  common.  Pafs  Bourgoyn,  a  large  town.  Reach 
Verpiliere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  variation  of  hill  and  dale,  well  planted 
with  chateaux^  and  farms  and  cottages  fpr^ad  about  it«  A  mild  lovely  day  of 
fun-ihine,  threw  no  flight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  paft, 
they  have  had,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fine  open  warm  weather,  with  fun-fliioe  i 
but  on  the  Alps  themfelves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other  fide^  we 
were  frozen  and  buried  in  ihow.  At  Pout  Beauvoifin  and  Bourgoyn^  our  pafll 
ports  were  demanded  by  the  miUce  imrgeoife^  but  no  where  elfe :  they  afifure  us. 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have  no  guards  mounted  in 
the  villages*-nor  any  fufpicions  of  iugitiyes,  as  in  the  fummer.  Not  far  from 
Verpiliere,  pafs  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  fituation,  with  a 
noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in  Auguft^  and  it  had  then  but 
lately  been  liid  in  aihes;  and  a  pcafant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  feized  by  the  milict  bourgeoi/e 
for  this  atrocious  ad.— —27  miles. 

*  S'il  une  eft  petite  ville  au  mondc  ou  Ton  gofltc  la  douceur  dc  la  vie  dans  un  commerce  agrliMc  & 
lur  c*cft  Chambcry.  • 

The 
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C      Roland  la  Platcric,  mfpcftorof  the  Lyons  fabrics.    This  gentleman  had  notes 
upon  many  fubjedls  which  afforded  an  interefting  convcrfation ;  and  as  he  com- 
municated freely,  I  had  the  plcafure  to  find,   that  I  (hould  not  quit  Lyons 
without  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  fought.    This  gentleman,  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife— the  lady  to  whom  he  addreiled 
his  letters,  written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  publifhed  in  five  or  fix  volumes. 
Monf.  Froffard  defiring  Monf.  de  la  Platerie  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  mc,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  converfation  on  agriculture,  manufadures,  and  commerce  ; 
and  differed  but  little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
England  and  France,  which  that  gentleman  condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjuftly; 
and  we  debated  the  point.    He  warmly  contended,  that  filk  ought  to  have  been 
included  as  a  benefit' to  France  \  I  urged,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French 
miniftry,  and  refufed ;  and  I  ventured  to  fay,  that  had  it  been  accepted^  the 
advantage  would  have  been  on  the  fide  of  England,  inftead  of  France,  fuppofing; 
according  to  the  vulgar  ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  balance  of  trade  are  the  lame 
things.     1  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reafon  for  believing  that  France  would  buy 
the  filk  of  Piedmont  and  of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  underfell  England ;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics  that  underfell  thoie 
of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  duties  ?  We  difcuffed  theic, 
and  fimilar  fubjefts,  with  that  fort  of  attention  and  candour  that  render  thcnii  in- 
terefting to  perfons  who  love  a  liberal  converfation  upon  important  points.— • 
Among  the  objects  at  Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  curiofity,  is  the  point 
of  junftion  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Soanne  and  the  Rhone ;  L]^s  would 
doubtlefs  be  much  better  fituated,  if  it  were  really  at  the  jundion ;  but  there  is 
an  unoccupied  fpace  fufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons  iti^£ 
This  fpace  is  a  modern  embankment,  that  coft  fix  millions,  and  ruined  the 
undertakers.    I  prefer  even  Nantes  to  Lyons.     When  a  city  is  built  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  n  vers,  the  imagiriatiori  is  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  thofb  rivers 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcenery.    Without  broad,  clean,  and  wdl 
built  quays,  what  are  rivers  to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar->bafiels  ? 
What,  in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames,  except  at  tte 
terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildings  of  Somerfet-place,  any  more 
than  with  Fleet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  fhore  ?  I  know  nothing,  id 
which  our  expeftations  are  fo  horribly  difappointed  as  in  cities,  fo  very  few  are 
built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or  decoration  ! 

The  29th.    Early  in  the  morning,  with  Monf.  Froffard,  to  view  a  lar^  finh 
.near  Lyons.    Monf.  Froffard  is  a  fteady  advocate  for  the  new  conftitatioii  efta* 
blifliing  in  France.    At  the  fame  time,  all  thofe  I  have  converfed  with  in  the 
city,  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  manufadure  as  melancholy  to  the  laft  degree.^ 
Twenty  thoufand  people  are  fed  by  charity^  and  confequently  very  ill  fed;  andi 

the 
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the  mafs  of  dlftrcfs,  in  all  kinds,  among  the  lower  clafles,  is  greater  than  ever 
was  known,— or  than  any  thing  of  which  they  had  an  idea-  The  chief  caufc 
of  the  evil  felt  here,  is  the  ftagnation  of  trade,  occafioned  by  the  emigrations  of 
the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  merchants 
and  manufad:urers ;  whence,  ofcourfe,  bankruptcies  are  common.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  they  are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  raife,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  poor,  immenfe  fums ;  fo  that,  including  the  reve- 
nues of  the  hofpitals,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  there  is  not  paid,  at  pre- 
fcnt,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  lefs  than  40,000  louis  d*or  a  year.  My  fellow  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Grundy,  being  defirous  to  get  foon  to  Paris,  perfuaded  me  to  travel 
with  him  in  a  poft-chaife,  a  mode  of  travelling  which  I  dct»ft>  but  the  fcafon 
urged  me  to  it ;  and  a  tti\tTJ£rong^nS^tt  was  the  having  oHnore  time  to  pafs 
in  that  city,  for  the  fake  of  obferving  the  extraordinary  ftatc  of  things, — of  a 
King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin  of  France,  adlual  prifoners ;  I,  therefore,  acceptedf 
his  ^ropofiirand  we  let  off  after  dinner  to  day.  In  about  ten  miles  come  to 
the  mountains.  The  country  dreary ;  no  inclofures,  no  mulberries,  no  vines^ 
much  wafte,  and  nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  city.  At  Arnas, 
fleep  at  a  comfortable  inn.— 17  miles. 

The  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar ;  the  mountain  of  which 
name  is  more  formidable  in  reputation  than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien  the 
fame  features.  The  buildings  increafe,  both  in  number  and  goodnefs,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Seine,  which  we  crofTed  at  Roane ;  it  is  here  a  good  river,  and  is 
navigable  many  miles  higher,  and  confequently  at  a  vaft  diAance  from  the  fea. 
There  are  many  flat  bottomed  barges  on  it,  of  a  confiderable  fize.— 50  miles. 

The  31ft.  Another  clear,  fin^e,  funfhine  day;  rarely  do  we  fee  any  thing 
like  it  at  this  feafon  in  England.  After  Droiturier,  the  woods  of  the  Bourbon- 
nois  commence.  At  St.  Genmd  le  Puy  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by 
white  houfes  and  cbateaux,  and  all  continues  fine  to  Moulins.  Sought  here  my 
old  friend,  Monf.  L'Abbe  Barut,  and  had  another  interview  with  Monf.  Ic  Mar- 
qui8*T!)egouttes,  concerning  the  fale  of  his  chateaux  and  eftate  of  Riaux ;  I  de- 
fired  ftill  to  have  the  refufal  of  it,  which  he  promifed  me,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  I  been  fo  tempted,  on  any  occafion,  as  with 
the  wifli  of  pofleffing  this  agreeable  fituation,  in  one  of  the  fined  parts  of  France,  ""  \.,  7\^ 
and  in  the  fineft  climate  of  Europe.  God  grant,  that,  fliould  fie  be  pleafed  to 
protraA  my  life,  I  may  not^  in  a  fad  old  age,  repent  of  not  clofing  at  once  with 
an  oflfer  to  which  prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  !  Heaven  fend  mc 
cafe  and  tranquility,  for  the  clofe  of  life,  be  it  pafTed  either  in  Suffolk,  or  the 
Bourbonnois !— 38  miles. 

January  i,  179c.  Nevers  makes  a  fine  appearance,  rifing  proudly  from 
the  Loire ;  but,  on  the  firfl:  entrance,  it  is  iike  a  thoufand  other  places.    Towns, 
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thus  fcen,  rcfcmble  a  groupe  of  women,  huddled  clofc  together :  you  fee  their 
nodding  plumes  and  fparkling  gems,  till  you  fancy  that  ornament  is  the  herald 
of  beauty ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inlpedtion,  the  feces  are  too  often  but  common  clay. 
From  the  hill  that  defcends  to  Pougues,  is  an  extcnfive  view  to  the  north  ;  and 
after  Pouilly  a  fine  fcenery,  with  the  Loire  doubling  through  it.— 75  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,  the  canal  is  an  objedl  that  announces  the  happy  efieds 
of  induftry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire.  The  country  all  the  way  diverfificd ; 
much  of  it  dry,  and  very  pleafant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  but  alnx>ft 
every  where  a  poor  foil.  Pafs  many  chateaux  fome  of  which  are  very  good« 
Sleep  at  Nemours,  where  we  met  with  an  inn-keeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery^ 
all  we  had  met  with,  either  in  France  or  Italy :  for  fupper,  we  had  %fiup€ 
maigre^  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roafted,  a  platje  of  celery,  a  fmall  cauliflowert 
two  bottles  of  poor  "oin  du  Pays^  and  a  deflert  of  two  bifcuits  and  £)ur  apples : 
here  is  the  bill :— — Potage,  i  liv,  10/— Perdrix,  2  liv*  10/— Poulct>  2  lir.-- 
Celcri,  i  liv.  4/— Choufleur,  1  liv.— Pain  ct  deflcrt,  2  liv.— Feu  &  aparte^ 
ment,  6  liv. — Total,  19  liv.  8/"  Againft  fo  impudent  an  extortion,  wc  remon^ 
ilrated  feverely,  but  in  vain.  We  then  infifted  on  his  figning  the  bill,  which, 
after  many  evafions,  he  did,  a  Vetoile ;  Foulliare.  But  having  been  carried  to 
the  inn,  not  as  the  ftar,  but  the  ku  de  France^  we  fufpeded  fome  deceit  $  and 
going  out  to  examine  the  premifcs,  we  found  the  fign  to  be  really  the  ku^  and 
learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was  Roux^  inftead  of  Foulliare :  he  wu 
not  prepared  for  this  detedion,  or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  fuch  an  infe- 
mous  condudt  j  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  inftant,  and  hid  himfelf  till  wc  wwe 
gone.  In  juftice  to  the  world,  however,  fuch  a  fellow  ought  to  be  marked  out. 
——60  miles. 

The  3d.    Through  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Melun  and  Plaris.    Ttie 
faiypojies  fix)m  Lyons  to  Paris,  making  three  hundred  Engliih  miles,  coftott 
including  3  louis  for  the  hire  of  the  poft-chaife  (an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two 
wheels)  and  the  charges  at  the  inns,  &c.  15I.  Englifti ;  that  is  to  fay,  u.  per 
Engliflimile,  or  6d.  per  head.    At  Paris,  I  went  to  my  old  quarters,  the  hotel 
de  La  Rochefoucauld ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  letter  from  the  dcrfoe  de 
Liancourt,  who  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  my  home,  juft  as  in  the  time  of  ^ 
his  mother,  my  much  lamented  ftiend,  the  dutchefs  d'Eftiilac,  who  died  whUes 
I  was  in  Italy.     I  found  my  friend  Lazowfki  well,  and  we  were  ^  g(^ge  depicfh^^ 
to  converfe  oh  the  amazing  fcenes  that  have  taken  place  in  France  fince  I  lefiF 
Paris, 46  miles.  *' 

The  4th.  After  breakfaft,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  theffc^ 
is  the  moft  extraordinary  fight  that  either  French  or  Engliih  eyes  could  ever  be  - 
hold  at  Paris.  The  King,  walking  with  fix  grenadiers  of  the  milice  hourgesij^k 
with  an  officer  or  two  of  his  houfchold,  and  a  page.    The  doors  of  the  garda3^ 
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are  kept  £hut  In  Miped  to  him,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or 
thofe  who  have  admiilion- tickets.  When  he  entered  the  palace,  the  doors  of 
the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all  without  diftindtion,  though  the  Queen 
was  ftill  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court.  She  alfo  was  attended  fo  clofely  by 
the  gardes  bourgeoife^  that  flie  could  not  fpeak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  without 
being  heard  by  them.  A  mob.  followed  her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying 
no  other  apparent  refpedt  than  that  of  taking  off  their  hats  wherever  fhc 
paffcd,  which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expcdlcd.  Her  majefty  does  not  ap- 
.  pear  to  be  in  health ;  (he  feems  to  be  much  affedted,  and  fliews  it  in  her 
face  ;  but  the  King  is  as  plump  as  eafe  can  render  him.  By  his  orders,  there 
is  a  littlF^araST ralled'oH^^^^^  to  ainuTe'himfclf  in,  and  a  fmall 

room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  rain ;  hcrc^  he_was  at  work  withjiis 
little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is  a  vtry 
pietty"goo3H^  boy,  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  with  an  agreeable 

countenan1ce7  wherever  he  goes,^all  hats  are  taken  off  to  him,,  which  I  was 
glad  to  obferve.  All  the  family  being  kept  thus  clofe  prifoners  (for  fuch  they 
are  in  effedl)  afford,  at  firft  view,  a  fhocking  fpedlacle ;  and  is  really  fo,-  if  the 
ad:  were  not  abfolutely  neccffary  to  effedl  the  revolution ;  this  I  conceive  to  he 
impofTible  y  but  if  it  were  necefTary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking, 
every  meafure  poflible  to  fecure  that  liberty  they  had  feized  in  the  violence  of  a 
revolution.  At  fuch  a  moment,  nothing  is  to  be  condemned  but  what  endan- 
gers the  national  freedom.  I  muft,  however,  freely  own^  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be  juflly  efteemed  any  ' 
fecurity  to  liberty  j  or„  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous 
ilep,  that  expofes  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  fpoken  with 
fcveral  perfons  to-day,  aQ4  have  flarted  objedions  to  the  prefcnt  fyftem,  flronger 
even  than  they  appear  to  me^  in  order  to  learn  their  (entiments ;  and  it  is  evident, 
,tbey  are  at  the  prefent  moment  under  an  apprehenfion  of  an  attempt  towards  a 
counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it  very  much,  if  not  abfolutely,  refults  from  the 
violence  which  has  been  ufcd  towards  the  royal  family.  The  National  AlTem- 
bly  was,  before  that  period,  anlwerable  only  for  the  permanent  conflitutional: 
laws  pafTed  for  the  future :  fince  that  moment,  it  is  equally  anfwerable  for  the 
whole  condud  of  the  government  of  the  ftate,  executive  as  well  as  legiflative. 
This  critical  fituation  has  made  a  eonftant  fpirit  of  exertion  neceffary  amongft  the 
JParis  militia.  The  great  objedt  of  M.  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  military  leaders,. 
is  to  improve  their  difcipline^  and  to  bring  them  into  fuch.  a  form  as  to  allow 
a  rational  dependence  on  them,  in  cafe  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  fields  but 
fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  that,  even  in  the  military,  there  is  fo  little  fubor*- 
dination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to*-day,  and  in  the  ranks  to-morrow ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  that  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  brings  them  to  the  point  their. 
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leaders  fee  neceffary.  Eight  thoufand  men  in  Paris  may  be  IJUlcd  the  (landing 
army,  paid  every  day  15/  a  man  ;  in  which  number  is  included  the  corps  of  the 
French  guards  from  Verfailles,  that  deferted  to  the  people :  they  have  alfo  eight 
hundred  horfc,  at  an  expence  each  of  1500  liv.  (62I.  15s,  6d.)  a-ycar,  and  the 
officers  have  double  the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  army. 

The  5th-  Yefterday's  addrefs  of  the  National  Affembly  to  the  King  has 
done  them  credit  with  every  body.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of 
very  different  opinions,  but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the 
tiueftion  of  naming  the  annual  fum  which  fhould  be  granted  for  the  civil  lift. 
They  determined  to  fend  a  deputation  to  his  Majefty,  requefting  him  to  name  the 
fum  himfelf,  and  praying  him  to  confult  lefs  his  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  than  a 
fenfe  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne  with  a  becoming  fplen- 
dour.  Dine  with  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries, 
which,  on  the  removal  from  Verfailles,  were  affigned  to  him  as  grand  matter 
of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a-week,  to  the  deputies,  at 
which  from  twenty  to  forty  arc  ufually  prefent.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  fome  of  the  deputies  that  had  left  the  Af- 
fembly, till  feven,  before  the  duke  and  the  reft  of  the  company  came. 

There  is  in  the  Affembly  at  prefent  a  writer  of  charafter,  the  author  of  a 
very  able  book,  which  led  me  to  cxpeft  fomething  much  above  mediocrity  in 
him ;  but  he  is  made  up  of  fo  many  pretty  littlcneffes,  that  I  ftared  at  him  with 
amazement.  His- voice  is  that  of  a  feminine  whifper,  as  if  his  nerves  would 
not  permit  fuch  a  boifterous  exertion  as  that  of  fpeaking  loud  enough  to  be 
heard ;  when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half  clofed  ;  waves 
his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  fen timents  were  to  be  received  as  oracles ;  and  has 
fo.much  relaxation  and  pretenfion  to  eafe  and  delicacy^of  manner,  with  no  pcr- 
ibnal  appearance  to  fecond  thefe  prettinefles,  that  I  wondered  by  what  artificial 
means  fuch  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  parts  became  compounded.  How  ftrange 
that  we  fhould  read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleafure ;  that  we  (hould  fiiy; 
this  man  has  noftuff  in  him ;  all  is  of  confequence;  here  is  a  charadler  uncon- 
taminated  with  that  rubbijh  which  we  fee  in  fb  many  other  men— and  after  this, 
to  meet  the  garb  of  fo  much  littlenefs. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  duke  of  Liancourt  having  an  intention  of  taking 
a  farm  into  his  own  hands,  to  be  conducted  on  improved  principles  after  the  Eng- 
lifh  manner,  he  defired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  Lian- 
court, to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the  beft  means  towards  executing 
the  projeft,  which  I  very  readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witnefs  to  a  fcene 
which  made  me  fmile :  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a 
piece  of  wafte  land,  clofe  to  the  road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  faw  fome  men 
very  bufily  at  work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  fmall  divifions ;  levelling,  and  digr 

ging, 
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ging,  and  beftowing  much  labour  for  fo  poor  a  fpot.     I  afkcd  the  fteward  if  he 
thought  that  land  worth  fuch  an  cxpencc?  he  replied,  that  the  poor  people  in  th« 
town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared,  that  the  poor  were  the  nation  ; 
that  the  wafte  belonged  to  the  nation  ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  praftice, 
took  poflcflion,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to  cultivate ;  the  duke 
not  viewing  their  induftry  with  any  difplcafurc,  would  offer  no  oppofition  to  it. 
This  circumftance  fhews  the  univerfal  fpirit  that  is  gone  forth  ;  and  proves,  that      ? 
were  it  pufhed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove  a  ferious  matter  for  all  the  pro-      ( 
perty  in  the  kingdom.     In  this  cafe,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it ;  for  if     ^ 
there  be  one  public  nuifance  greater  than  another,  it  is  a  man  prefcrving  the  pof- 
fcffion  of  wafte  land,  which  he  will  neither  cultivate  himfelf,  nor  let  others 
cultivate.    The  miferable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  the  fight  of  waftes 
I  that  would  feed  thoufands.    I  think  them  wife,  and  rational,  and  philofophical^ 
in  feizing  fuch  tracks :  and  I  heartily  wifti  there  was  a  law  in  England  for 
making  this  adlion  of  the  French  peafants  a  legal  one  with  us. 72  miles. 

The  9th.  At  breakfaft  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries.  Monf.  Defmarets^ 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  a  Memoire^  prefenti  par  la  Societi  Royale 
d' Agriculture y  a  VAjjimblie  Nationale^  on  the  means  of  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  recommend  great  at- 
tention to  bees,  to  panification,  and  to  the  obftetrick  art.  On  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  free  and  patriotic  government,  to  which  the  national  agriculture  might  look 
for  new  and  halcyon  days,  thefe  were  objefts  doubtlefs  of  the  firft  importance. 
There  are  fome  parts  of  the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called  on  my 
fellow  traveller,  Monf.  Nicolay,  and  find  hun  a  confiderable  pcrfon;  a  great 
hotel  j  many  fervants  i  his  father  a  marechal  of  France,  and  himfelf  firft  prefi- 
dent  of  a  chamber  in  thft  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  eledled  deputy,  by 
the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  ftates  general,  but  declined  accepting  it;  he 
has  defired  I  would  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promifcs  to  have  Monf. 
Decretot,  the  celebrated  manufaflurer  and  deputy,  from  Louviers.  At  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly— The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  of  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  was  truly 
eloquent, — ardent,  lively,  energic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  the  alftmbly 
of  the  Duchefs  d'Anville ;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  Condorcet  there„  6cc^ 
not  a  word  but  politics. 

The  loth.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Affembly,  are.  Target,  Cha- 
pellier,  Mirabeau,  Bernave,  Volney  the  traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the 
property  oTThe  clergyT'fAbbe  Syeyes ;  but  he  has  been  fo  much  difgufted  by 
that  ftep,  that  he  is  not  near  fo  forward  as  before.  Thc'^violcnt  democrats,  whoi 
have  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not 
admit  any  political  neceftity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king»  are  called  the 
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tnrages.     They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins,  called  the  revelation  club, 
which  affembles  every  night,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league 
was  formed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  all 
material  bufinefs  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  difcuflcd'by  the  National  Af- 
fembly.    I  called  this  morning  on  fcveral  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  great  de- 
mocrats ;   and  mentioning  this  circumftance  to  them,  as  one  which  favoured 
too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom,  an  idea,  which  mufl,  in 
the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and  hazardous ;  I  was  anfwered,  that  the  predo- 
minancy which  Paris  aflumed,  at  prefent,  was  abfolutely  neceffary,    for  the 
fafety  of  the  whole  nation  ;  for  if  nothing  were  done,  but  by  procuring  a  pre- 
vious common  confent,  all  great  opportunities  would  be  loft,  and  the  National 
Aflembly  left  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolution.     They, 
however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great  jealouiies,  and  no  where  more  than 
at  Verfailles,  where  fome  plots  (they  added)  are,  without, doubt,  hatching  at 
this  moment,  which  have  the  King's  perfon  for  their  objedl :  riots  are  frequent 
there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of  bread ;  and  fuch  movements  are  certainly 
very  dangerous,  for  they  cannot  exift  fo  near  Paris,  without  the  ariftocratical 
party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to 
turn  them  to  a  very  different  end,  from  what  was,  perhaps,  originally  intended. 
t   I  remarked,  in  all  thefe  converfations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the  dif- 
\  gufted  party,  for  fetting  the  King  at  liberty,  is  general ;  they  feem  almoft  per- 
:    fuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not  be  abfolutely  finiflied  before  fome  fuch  at- 
j   tempts  are  made ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
)  if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,   in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  lead  ap- 
pearance of  fuccefs,  it  would  undoubtedly  coft  the  King  his  life ;  and  fo  changed 
\   is  the  national  charafter,  not  only  in  point  of  afFedtion  for  the  perfon  of  their 
:  ^   prince,  but  alfo  in  that  foftnefs  and  humanity,  for  which  it  has  been  fo  much 
;/   admired,  that  the  fuppofition  is  made  without  horror  or  compundtion.     In  a 
'\:;  word,  the  prefent  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  fort  of  rage;   it  abforbs  every  other 
pafTion,  and  permits  no  other  objed  to  remain  in  view,  than  what  promifes  to 
confirm  it.    Dine  with  a  large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians ;  but  I  may  remark  another  elFcdt  of 
this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural,  which  is,  that  of  leffening,  or  rather 
reducing  to  nothing,  the  enormous  influence  of  the  fex  :  they  mixed  themfelvcs 
before  in  every  thing,  in  order  to  govern  every  thing :  I  think  I  fee  an  end  to  it 
very  clearly.    The  men  in  this  kingdom  were  puppets;  moved  by  their  wires, 
who,  inftead  of  giving  the  ton^  in  queftions  of  national  debate,  mufl  now  re- 
ceive it,  and  mull  be  content  to  move  in  the  political  fphere  of  lome  celebrated 
leader,— that  is  to  fay,  they  are,  in  fadl,  finking  into  what  nature  intended  them 
for  i  they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better  governed. 

The 
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The  I  ith.    The  riots  at  Vcrfailles  arc  feid  to  be  ferious ;  a  plot  is  talked  of, 
for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed,  to  Paris,  at  the  inftigation  of  fome- 
body,.  to  join  fomebody;    the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and 
Nccker ;  and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every  moment. ' 
TThey  have  been  fufficient  to  induce  Monf.  La  Fayette  to  iflue,  yefterday,  an 
order  concerning  the  mode  of  aiTembling  the  militia,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  alarm. 
TTwo  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  mount  guard  at  the  Thuille- 
jrmes  every  day.    See  fome  royalifts  this  morning,  who  affert,  that  the  public       ) 
c^inion  in  the  kingdom  is  changing  apace;  that  pity  for  the  King,  and  difgufl     \ 
«^  ^ome  proceedings  of  the  Affcmbly,  have  lately  done  much  :  they  fay,  that  any 
^f  ^^mpt  at  prefent  to  refcue  the  King  would  be  abfurd,  for  his  prefent  fituation     ( 
^oing  more  for  him  than  force  could  efiedt,  at  this  moment,  as  the  general      \ 
■ings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour.     They  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring,      ';^ 
tt^^m^  t  a  well  concerted  vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful      ) 
jp  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  difguiled,  and  injured     > 
y.    I  remarked,  that  every  honeft  man  mud  hope  no  fuch  event  would  take 
^e ;  for  if  a  counter-revolution  ihould  be  efFecfted,  it  would  eftablifh  a  def-     / 
Jifm,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced.    This  they  would  not  al-     • , 
;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that  no  government  could,  in  future,  be 
ire,  that  did  not  grant  to  the  people  more  extenfive  rights  and  privileges 
I  they  pofleflcd  under  the  old  one.    Dine  with  my  brother  traveller,  the 
t  dc  Nicolay ;  among  the  company,  as  the  count  had  promifed  me,  was 
nf.    Decretot,    the   celebrated  manufadurer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
*^^-^«:*jicd  the  magnitude  of  the  diftrefTes  at  prefent  in  Normandy.    The  cotton 
^  ^  Us  which  he  had  (hewn  me,  laft  year,  at  Louviers,  have  flood  flill  nine 
^^rithsi  and  fb  many  fpinning  jennies  have  been  deflroyed  by  the  people,  un- 
the  idea  that  fuch  machines  were  contrary  to  their  interefts,  that  the  trade 
*^    ^^^w  a  deplorable  fituation.    In  the  evening,  accompanied  Monf.  Lazowlki  to 
*^^^     Italian  opera.  La  Berbiera  di  Seviglia,  by  Paiefello,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl 
^^^^"''^scable  compositions  of  that  truly  great  mafler.    Mandini  and  Raffanelli  cx- 
-    *^^cnt,  and  Baletti  a  fweet  voice.    There  is  no  fuch  comic  opera  to  be  feen  in 
^^y,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  houfe  is  always  full :  this  will  work  as  great  a" 
»,^j^^^  solution  in  French  mufic,  as  ever  can  be  wrought  in  French  government. 
^^    ^^at  will  they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Rameau  ?    And  what  a  triumph 
^"     the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  I 


V 


Y^^  ^-hc  I2th.     To  the  National  AfTembly:— a  debate  on  the  conduft  of  the 

^^^^mbcr  of  vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  continued.    Monf.  T Abbe 

^^^^xiry,  a  zealous  royalifl,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpcech,  which  he  delivered 

•  ^*li  great  fluency  and  precifion,  and  without  any  notes,  in  defence  of  the  par- 

•^^*iicnt :  he  replied  to  what  had  been  urged  by  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  on  a 
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former  day,  and  fpoke  ftroogly  on  his  unjuftifiable  call  on  the  people  of  Bre- 
tagne,  to  a  redoubtable  denombrement.    He  faid,  that  it  would  better  become  the 
members  of  fuch  an  aflcmbly,  to  count  their  own  principles  and  duties,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  fubje£t,  than  to  call  for  a 
denombrement^  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire  and  bloodflied.    He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  noifeand  confiifion  of  the  aflembly,  and  of  the  audience,  fix 
feveral  times ;  but  it  had  no  effeft  on  him ;  he  waited  calmly  till  it  fubfided, 
and  then  proceeded,  as  if  no  interruption  had  been  given.    The  fpeech  was  a 
very  able  one,  and  much  reli£hed  by  the  royalifts;  but  the  ^«r/7^^j  condemned  it, 
as  good  for  nothing.    No  other  perfon  fpoke  without  notes  j  the  count  dc  Cler-* 
mont  read  a  fpeech  that  had  fome  brilliant  pafifages,  but  by  no  means  an  anfwep 
to  I'Abbe  Maury,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  were,  being  pre* 
pared  before  he  heard  the  Abbe's  oration.    It  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  flat 
this  mode  of  debate  renders  the  tranfadions  of  the  Aflembly.    Who  would  be  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  bring  a 
written  fpeech,  to  be  delivered  on  a  fubjedk  on  which  Mr.  Fox  was  to  fpeak 
before  him  ?  And  in  proportion  to  its  being  uninterefting  to  the  hearer  is  another 
evil,  that  of  lengthening  their  fittings,  fince  there  are  ten  perfons  who  will  rea4 
their  opinions,  to  one  that  is  able  to  deliver  an  impromptu.    The  want  of  order, 
and  every  kind  of  confufion,  prevails  now  almoft  as  much  as  when  the  Aiiembly 
fat  at  Verfailles.    The  interruptions  given  are  frequent  and  long ;  and  fpeakerSt' 
who  have  no  right  by  the  rules  to  fpeak,  will  attempt  it.    The  count  de  Mira« 
beau  prefled  to  deliver  \i\i  opinion  after  the  Abb^  Maury ;  the  prefident  put  it 
to  the  vote,  whether  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  a  fecond  time,  and  the  whole 
houfe  rofe  up  to  negative  it ;  fo  that  the  firfi:  orator  of  the  Aflembly  has  not  the  in* 
fluence  even  to  be  heard  to  explain— we  have  no  conception  of  fuch  rules  \  and  yet 
their  great  number  muft  make  this  neceflary.    I  forgot  to  obicrve,  that  there  is 
a  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  &loon,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world ;  and  fide  ones 
for  admifllon  of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets :  the  audience  in  thefii 
galleries  arc  very  noify  :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleafes  them,  and  they  hit©* 
been  known  to  hifs;  an  indecorum  which  is  utterly  deflrudtive  of  freedom  of 
debate.    I  left  the  houfe  before  the  whole  was  finiflied,  and  repaired  to  the  duke 
of  Liancourt's  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries,  to  dine  with  his  cuftomary  party  of " 
deputies ;  MeflT.  Chapellicr  and  Demeufniers  were  there,  who  had  both  beenprefi- 
dents,  and  areftill  members  of  confiderable  diftindion ;  M.  Volney,  the  celebrated- 
traveller,  alfo  was  prefent ;  the  prince  de  Poix,  the  count  de  Montmorenci,  &c. 
.Waiting  for  the  duke  of  Liancourt,  who  did  not  arrive  till  half  after  feven,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  company,  the  converfation  almoft  entirely  turned  upon  a;: 
ftrong  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  Englifh  having  made  a  remittance  for  thcr 
purpofc  of  embroiling  matters  in  the  kingdom.    The  count  de  Thiard,  cordofr 
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hlue^  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  fimply  ftated  the  fafl:,  that  fome  regiments  at 
Bred  had  been  regular  in  their  conduA^  and  as  much  to  be  depended  on  as  any 
in  the  fervice ;  but  that,  of  a  fudden,  money  had  found  its  way  among  the  men  in 
confiderable  fums,  and  from  that  time  their  behaviour  was  changed.    One  of 
the  deputies  demanding  at  what  period,  he  was  anfwered  * ;  on  which  he  imme- 
diately obferved,  that  it  followed  the  remittance  of  1,100,000  liv.  (48,1251-) 
from  England,  that  hadoccafioned  fo  much  conjedlure  and  converfation.    This 
remittance,  which  had  been  particularly  enquired  into,  was  fo  myfterious  and 
obfcure,  that  the  naked  faft  only  could  be  difcovcrcd ;  but  every  perfon  prefent 
afferted  the  truth  of  it.    Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  fafts,  and  were  ready 
to  fuppofe  them  connefted.    I  remarked,  that  if  England  had  really  interfered, 
which  appeared  to  me  incredible,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  that  it  would  have  been 
cither  in  the  line  of  her  fuppofed  intereft,  or  in  that  of  the  King's  fu  )pofed  in- 
clination ;  that  thefe  happened  to  be  exaftly  the  fame,  and  if  money  were  remit- 
ted from  that  kingdom,  moft  afluredly  it  would  be  to  fupport  the  falling  intered: 
of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detatch  from  it  any  force  whatever ;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  remittance  from  England  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  fent  to  Breft  to  corrupt  them,  the  idea  of  which  was 
groffly  abfurd.    All  feemed  inclined  to  admit  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark,  but 
Aey  adhered  to  the  two  fafts,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might  not, 
be  connedted.    At  this  dinner,  according  to  cuftom,  moft  of  the  deputies,     ^^ 
efpecially  the  younger  ones,  were  dreffed  au  poltffbn^  many  of  them  without       / 
powder-  in  their  hair,  and  fome  in  boots ;  not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly 
drefled.    How  times  are  changed  !    When  they  had  nothing  better  to  attend      ; 
to,  the  faftiionable  Parifians  were  corre£tnefs  itfelf,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
toilette^  and  were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people;  but  now  they  have     / 
fomethingofmore  importance  than  drefs  to  occupy  them;  and  the  light  airy     I 
charafter  that  was  ufually  given  them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.    Every     \ 
tiling  in  this  world  depends  on  government.      .  "'""        '^-         Ux^^ 

^""""^55^301.'  A  gTfet  c6mmo56h  amdhg^  "^^^  populace  late  laft  night,  which  is 
£dd  to  have  arifen  on  two  accounts-*-one  to  get  at  the  baron  de  Befnevaly  who  is 
in  prifcn,  in  order  to  hang  him ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/  the  pound. 
They  eat  it  at  prefent  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  millions  a-year  cheaper  than 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  they  demand  a  forther  redudion.  However, 
the  current  difcourfe  is,  that  Favras,  an  adventurer  alfo  in  prifon,  muftbe  hang- 
ed to  fatisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  Befneval,  the  Swifs  cantons  have  remonftrated 
to  firmly,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  execute  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  are  now  patrolling  the 
ftreets.    The  report  of  plots,  to  carry  oflF  the  King,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  ones 

*  It  was  a  late  traniadioiu 
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and  it  is  faid^  thefe  movements  of  the  people^  as  well  as  thofeatVerfailtes^are 
not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but  inftigated  by  the  ariftocrats ;  and  if 
permitted  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove  the 
part  only  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  new  government.  That  they  have  reafon 
to  be  alert  is  undoubted ;  for  though  there  fliould  aftually  be  no  plots  in 
exiftence,  yet  there  is  fo  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  fuch  a  probability  of 
their  being  formed,  that  fupinenefs  would  probably  create  them.    I  have  met 

r    with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,   who  is  come  from  his 

!  quarters,  and  who  aiTerts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  officers  and  men»  are  now  at 
the  King's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he  called,  and  would  execute 
whatever  he  ordered,  not  contrary  to  their  ancient  feelings;  but  that  they  would 

;  not  have  been  inclined  to  be  fo  obedient  before  he  was  brought  to  Paris ;  and 
from  the  converfation  he  has  had  with  the  officers  of  other  regiments,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  fame  fpirit  pervades  their  corps  alfo.    If  any  ferious  plans  have 

^^  been  laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  King,  and  their  execu- 
tion has  been,  or  fhall  be  prevented,  pofterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have 
information  of  it  than  this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  fovereigns,  and 
of  all  the  great  nobility  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French  revolution  i  they  look 
with  amazement,  and  even  with  terror,  upon  a  Situation  which  may  poiiibly  be 
hereafter  their  own  cafe;  and  they  mud  exped,  with  anxiety,  that  fome  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  reverfe  an  example,  that  will  not  want  copies,  whenever 
the  period  is  favourable  to  make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  ieleft 
party ;  politicians  they  muft  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen.  The  queftion  was  di£- 
cuiTed,  Are  the  plots  and  confpiracies  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  at  prefent^.reaU 
or  are  they  invented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits 
the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  to  fecure  the  government  on  its  new 
foundation  irreverfibly  ? 

The  14th.  Plots !  plots  !— the  marquis  La  Fayette,  laft  night,  took 
hundred  prifoncrs  in  the  Champs  Elyfies^  out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  col 
leded.  They  had  powder  and  ball,  but  no  mufquets.  Who  ?  and  what 
they  ?  is  the  queflion  ;  but  an  anfwer  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had.  Brigands^  ac< 
cording  to  fome  accounts,  that  have  collected  in  Paris  for  no  goodpurpofe;^ 
people  from  Verfailles  by  others ;  Germans  by  a  third :  but  every  one 
make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a  plot  laid  for  a  counter-revolution—— 
Reports  are  fo  various  and  contradi£tory,  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  01 
them ;  nor  credit  given  to  one- tenth  of  what  is  afferted.  It  is  Angular^  and 
been  much  commented  on,  that  La  Fayette  would  not  trufl:  his  ftandihg  troops. 
as  they  may  be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thoufand  regularly  paid,  and  of  who: 
the  French  guards  form  a  confiderable  portion,  but  he  took,  for  the  expeditions^ 
the  bourgeoije  only  ;  which  has  elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  difgufted  th^ 
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agreeable  as  well  as  fenfible;  the  count  de  Caftellane,  and  the  count  de  Mont*^ 

morenci»  two  young  legiflators,  as  enrages  as  if  their  names  were  only  Bernave 

or  Rabeau.    In  fome  alluGons  to  the  conftitution  of  England,  I  fbuod  they 

hold  it  very  cheap,  in  regard  to  political  liberty.     The  ideas  of  the  moment, 

relative  to  plots  and  confpiracics,  were  difcufled,  but  they  feemed  very  generally 

to  agree,  that,  however  the  conflitution  might,  by  fuch  means,  be  delayed^  it 

was  now  abfolutely  impofTible  to  prevent  its  taking  place*    At  night  to  tl^ 

natiQnal  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  building  in  the  gardens,  or 

area,  of  that  palace,  the  moil  whimiical  and  expeniive  folly  that  is  eafily  to  be 

imagined :  it  is  a  large  ball  room,  funk  half  its  height  under  ground  i  ^nd,  as 

if  this  circumflance  were  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  make  it  damp  enough,  a 

garden  is  planted  on  the  roof,  and  a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,   which, 

vidth  the  addition  of  fome  fpirting^if/j  d'eau^  have  undoubtedly  made  it  a  delicious 

place,  for  a  winter's  entertainment*    The  expence  of  this  gew-gaw  building, 

the  projedt  of  fome  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  friends,  I  fuppofe,  and  executed  at 

his  expence,  would  have  eftablifhed  an  Englifh  farm,  with  all  its  principles, 

buildings,  live  ftock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a  fcale  that  would  have  done  honour 

to  the  firft  fovereign  of  Europe ;   for  it  would  have  converted  five  thoufiuid  ar- 

pents  of  defert  into  a  garden.    As  to  the  refult  of  the  mode  that  bos  been  pur- 

fued,  of  invefUng  fuch  a  capital,  I  know  no  epithet  equal  to  its  merits.     It  is 

meant  to  be  a  concert,  ball,  coffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  (hops,  &c«  defigned 

to  be  (bmething  in  the  ftyle  of  the  amufements  of  our  Pantheon.    There  were 

mufic  and  finging  to  night,  but  the  room  being  almoft  empty,  it  was,  on  the        *^^^e 

whole,  equally  cold  and  fombre. 

The  1 6th.    The  idea  of  plou  and  confpiracies  has  come  to  fuch  a  height  as 
greatly  to  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.    The  difguft  that  ^retds  every 
day  at  their  tranJ&dlions,  arifes  more  from  the  King's  fituation  than  from  any 
other  circumflance.    They  cannot,  after  the  fcenes  that  have  pafled,  venture  t6 
fet  him  at  liberty  before  the  conftitution  is  finifhed :  and  they  dread,  at  the  (iune 
time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  in  this  dilem- 
ma, a  plan  is  laid  for  perfuading  his  Miyefty  to  go  fuddenly  to  the  Natioml 
Aflembly,  and,  in  a  fpeech,  to  declare  himfelf  perfrdly  £itisfied  with  tfaetr^ 
proceedings,  and  to  confider  himielf  as  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  in  terms  fi> 
couched,  as  to  take  away  all  idea  or  pretence  of  his  being  in  a  ftate  of  confine- 
ment or  coercion.    This  is  ^t  prefent  a  favourite  plan  ;  the  only  difficulty  vnlL- 
be,  to  perfuade  the  King  to  take  a  ftep  that  will  apparently  preclude  him  fi-om^ 
whatever  turn  or  advantage  the  general  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in  his? 
fivour ;  for,  after  fuch  a  meafure,  he  will  have  reafon  to  exped  that  his  friends 
will  fecond  the  views  of  the  democratical  party,  firom  an  abfolute  defpair  of  any 
other  principles  becoming  efficient.    It  is  thought  4»robable,  that  this  firhemr 
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which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  he  is  pcrfedly  mild  and  placid  in  converfation, 
with  little  of  that  efFervcfcence  one  would  look  for  from  his  books.  There  was 
a  remarkable  affertion  made  to-day,  at  table,  by  the  count  de  Marguerite^  before 
near  thirty  deputies  ^  fpeaking  of  the  determination  on  the  Toulon  buiinefs,  he 
&id,  it  waa  openly  fupported  by  deputies,  under  the  avowal  that  more  infurrec* 
tions  were  neceflary.  I  looked  round  the  table,  expecting  fome  decifive  anfwer 
to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  one  replied  a  word.  Monf. 
Volney,  the  traveller,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  moments,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  Toulon  had  zGttd  right,  and  were  juftifiable  in  what  they  had 
done.  The  hiftory  of  this  Toulon  bufinefs  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This 
count  de  Marguerite  has  a  tet^  dure  and  a  fteady  conduiSt— it  may  be  believed 
that  he  is  not  an  enrage.  At  dinner,  M.  Blin,  deputy  from  Nantes,  mentioning 
the  condudt  of  the  revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins^  faid,  we  have  given  you  a 
good  prefident ;  and  then  afked  the  count,  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ? 
He  anfwered,  Je  me  trouve  heureux  en  veriti  de  n* avoir  jamais  iti  d' aucune  Jbciiti 
politique  particuliere ;  je  penfe  que  mes  fonSlions  font  publiques,  et  qu^elles  peuvent 
aifiment  fe  remplir  fans  ajfociations  particulieres.  He  got  no  reply  here.— 
At  night,  Monf.  Decretot,  and  Monf.  Blin,  carried  me  to  the  revolution  club  at 
the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where  they  affemble,  is  that  in  which  the  famous 
league  was  figned,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.  There  were  above  one 
hundred  deputies  prefent,  with  a  prefident  in  the  chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him^ 
and  announced  as  the  author  of  the  Aritbmetique  Politique  i  the  prefident  ftand« 
ing  up,  repeated  my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there  were  any 
objedtions— —  None ;  and  this  is  all  the  ceremony^  not  merely  of  an  introduc- 
tion, but  an  eledlion  :  for  I  was  told,  that  now  I  was  free  to  be  prefent  when  I 
pleafed,  being  a  foreigner.  Ten  or  a  dozen  other  eleftions  were  made.  In  this 
club,  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  brought  into  the  National  Afi!embly  is  regularly 
debated  ;  the  motions  are  read,  that  are  intended  to  be  made  there,  and  rejected  or 
correded  and  approved.  When  thefehave  been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party 
are  engaged  to  fupport  them.  Plans  of  condudt  are  there  determined  i  proper 
perfons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  prefidents  of  the  Afifembly 
named.  And  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  majority  of  numbers,  that  whatever 
pafies  in  this  club,  is  almofi  fure  to  pafs  in  the  Afiembly.  In  the  evening  at  the 
dutchcfs  d'Anville's,  in  whofe  houfe  I  never  failed  of  fpending  my  time  agreeably. 
One  of  the  moft  amufing  circumftances  of  travelling  into  other  countries, 
is  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the  difference  of  cuftoms  amongft  different 
nations  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  In  the  art  of  living,  the  French 
have  generally  been  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  have  made  the 
grcateft  proficiency,  and  their  manners  have  been  accordingly  more  imitated, 
and  their  cuftoms  more  adopted  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation.    Of  their 
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to  every  cover  that  is  fpread  in  the  kitchen^  for  the  lowed  order  of  pedeftrian 
travellers.  The  expence  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous^  6om  its  finenefs ; 
furely  a  great  change  of  that  which  is  coarfe,  would  be  much  more  ra- 
tional. In  point  of  cleanlinefs,  I  think  the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided; 
the  French  are  cleaner  in  their  perfons,  and  the  Englifli  in  their  houfts;  I  ipeak 
crffiemais  of  the  people,  and  not  of  individuals  of  confiderable  fortune.  A  bidet 
in  France  is  as  univerfally  in  every  apartment^  as  a  bafon  to  waih  your  hands, 
which  is  a  trait  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  I  wi(h  more  common  in  England  i  on 
the  other  hand  their  neceifary  houfes  are  temples  of  abomination  i  and  the  prac^ 
tice  of  fpitting  about  a  room^  which  is  amongft  the  higheftlis^Vell  as  the  loweft 
ranks^  is  deteflable :  I  have  feen  a  gentleman  fpit  fo  near  the  cloaths  of  adutchefs, 
that  I  have  flared  at  his  unconcern.  In  every  thing  that  concerns  the  ftables, 
the  Englifh  far  exceed  the  French ;  horfes^  grooms,  hamefs,  and  change  of 
equipage;  in  the  provinces  you  fee  cabriolets  undoubtedly  of  the  lafl  century j 
an  Englifhman,  however  fmall  his  fortune  may  be^  will  not  be  feen  in  a  carriage 
of  the  fafhion  of  forty  years  paft ;  if  he  cannot  have  another,  he  will  walk  on 
foot.  It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages  at  Paris,  I  have  ieen 
many;  the  carriage,  horfes,  harnefs,  and  attendance,  without  fault  or  ble- 
mifh ;— but  the  number  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  what  are  feen  at 
London.  Englifh  horfes,  grooms,  and  carriages,  have  been  of  late  ycara 
largely  imported.  In  all  the  articles  of  the  fitting  up  and  furnifhing  houfes,  ia« 
eluding  thofe  of  all  ranks  in  the  eftimate,  the  Englifh  have  made  advances  far 
beyond  their  neighbours.  Mahogany  is  fcarce  in  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is 
profufcin  England.  Some  of  the  hotels  in  Paris  are  immenfe  in  fize,  fromacir« 
cumflancc  which  would  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  people,  if  nothing  eUe 
did,  which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.  When  the  eldefl  fon  marries,  he 
brings  his  wife  home  to  the  houfe  of  his  father,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
provided  for  them ;  and  if  a  daughter  does  not  wed  an  eldefl  fon,  her  hufband 
is  alfo  received  into  the  family,  in  the  fame  way,  which  makes  a  joyous  number 
at  every  table.  This  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives, 
though  they  certainly  influence  in  many  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  familks 
pofTeffing  the  firfl  properties  in  the  kingdom.  It  does  with  French  manners  and 
cufloftis,  but  in  England  it  is  fure  to  fail,  and  equally  fo  amongfl  all  ranks  oi 
people :  may  we  not  conjedlure,  with  a  great  probability  of  truth,  that  the  na* 
tion  in  which  it  fucceeds  is  therefore  better  tempered?  Nothing  but  good 
humour  can  render  fuch  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable.  In 
drefs  they  have  given  the  ton  to  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  this 
is  not  among  any  but  the  highefl  rank  an  objeft  of  fuch  expence  as  in  England, 
where  the  mafs  of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  ufe  the  hnguage  of 
common  converfation)  than  in  France :  this  flruck  me  more  amongfl  ladies 
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who,  on  an  average  of  all  ranks,  do  not  drefs  at  one  half  of  the  expence  of 
Englifli  women.     Volatility  and  changcablcnefs  are  attributed  to  the  French  : 

as  national  charadterifticks,— but  in  the  cafe  of  drefs  with  the  grofleft  exagge- 
ration.   Failiions  change  with  ten  times  more  rapidity  in  England,  in  form, 
colour,  and  aflemblage ;  the  viciffitudcs  of  every  part  of  drefs  are  phantaftic  with 
us  :  I  fee  little  of  this  in  France;  and  to  inftance  the  mode  of  drefling  the  gen- 
tlemen's hair,  while  it  has  been  varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the 
fame  at  Paris.    Nothing  contributes  more  to  make  them  a  happy  people,  than  the    ^  ^  ' 
chearful  and  facile  pliancy  of  difpofitipn  with  which  they  adapt  themfelves  to  the   /  ; 
circumdances  of  life :  this  they  polTefs  much  mdre  than  the  high  and  volatile  fpirits    .  *- 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them  ;  one  excellent  confequence  is,  a  greater  ex-  [  ^ 
emptionfrggjjhe  extravagance  of  livin^^eyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met  with  \ 
in  Englara.    In  the  highed  ranks  of  life,  there  are  iniWnces  in  all  countries;  but  /  ^ 
wfieR^ne  gentleman  of  fmall  property,  in  the  provinces  of  France,  runs  out  his 
fortune,  there  are  ten  fuch  in  England  that  do  it.    In  the  blended  idea  I  had 
formed  of  the  French  charader  from  reading,  I  am  difiippointed  from  three  cir- 
cumftances,  which  I  expedted  to  find  predominant.    On  comparifon  with  the  '^ 
Englifh,  I  looked  for  great  talkativenefs,  volatile  iplrits^  and  univerial  polite-  f  . 

nieis.    I  thinkt  on  the  contrary^  that  they  are  not  fo  talkative  as  the  Englifh;  )  ^s^x^j^ 
have  not  equally  gdc^  fpirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  niore  polite :  nor  do  I  fpeak  of  \ 
certain  claJQTei  ofpeople,  but  oFthe  general  mafs.    I  think  them,  however^  in-  ^ 
comparably  better  tempered;  and  I  propofe  it  as  a  queftion,  whether   good 
temper  be  not  more  reafonably  expected  under  an  arbitrary,  than  under  a  free 
government? 

The  19th.  My  laft  day  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  employed  in  waiting  on  my 
friends,  to  take  leave ;  amongft  whom,  the  duke  dc  Liancourt  holds  the  firfl 
j^ce;  a  nobleman,,  to  whofe  uninterrupted,  polite,  and  friendly  offices  I  owe 
the  agreeable  and  happy  hours  which  I  have  paiTed  at  Paris,  and  whofe  kind- 
nefs  continued  fo  much,  to  the  laft,  as  to  require  a  promife,  that  if  I  fliould 
return  to  France,  his  houfe,  either  in  town  or  country,  (hould  be  my  home.  I 
fhall  not  omit  obferving,  that  his  condudl  in  the  revolution  has  been  direft  and 
manly  from  the  very  beginning ;  his  rank,  family,  fortune,  and  fituation  at 
court,  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  firft  fubjeds  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
upon  the  public  afl^rs  being  fufficiently  embroiled,  to  make  affemblies  of  the 
nobility  neceffary,  his  determination  to  render  himfclf  mafter  of  the  great  quef- 
tjons  which  were  then  in  debate,  was  feconded  by  that  attention  and  applica- 
tion which  was  neceflary  in  a  period,  when  none  but  men  of  bufinefs  could  be 
of  importance  in  the  ftate.  From  the  firft  aflcmbling  of  the  States  General,  he 
refolved  to  take  the  party  of  freedom  ;  and  would  have  joined  the  tiers  at  firft, 
if  the  orders  of  his  conflituents  had  not  prevented  it ;  he  defired  them,  however, 

either 
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either  to  confent  to  that  ftep  or  to  ele<5i;  another  reprefentative ;  and,  at  the  £ime 
time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if  ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  coun- 
try became  incompatible  with  his  office  at  court,  he  would  refign  it ;  an  adt 
that  was  not  only  unneceflary,  but  would  have  been  abfurd,  after  the  King 
himfelf  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution.  By  efpouiing  the  popular  caufe, 
he  adted  conformably  to  the  principles  of  all  his  anceftors,  who  in  the  civil  wars 
and  confufions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  oppofed  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  The  decifive  fteps  which  this  nobleman  took  at  Vcr- 
failles,  in  advifmg  the  King,  &c.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  efteemed  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the 
revolution,  but  he  has  been  invariably  guided  by  conftitutional  motives;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  he  has  been  as  much  averfe  from  unneceflary  violence  and  (an- 
guinary  meafurcs,  as  thofe  who  were  the  moft  attached  to  the  ancient  govern- 
ment. With  my  excellent  friend  Lazowfki,  I  fpent  my  laft  evening ;  he  cndgi- 
vouring  to  perfuade  me  to  refide  upon  a  farm  in  France,  and  I  enticing  him  to 
quit  French  buftle  for  English  tranquility. 

The  20th— 25th.     By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I  arrived  the  25^5 

^.^^^     though  in  the  moft  commodious  feat,  yet  langui(hing  for  a  horfe,  which,  after 

■  ^  * '         all,  affords  the  heft  means  of  travelling.     Pafling  from  the  firft  company  of  Paris 

to  the  rabble  which  one  fometimes  meets  in  diligences  is  contraft  fufficient^— 

but  the  idea  of  returning  to  England,  to  my  family,  and  friends,  made  all  things 

appear  fmooth.— -272  miles. 

The  30th.    To^Bradfield;  and  here  terminate,  I  hope,  my  travels.    After 
having  furveyed  the  agriculture  and  political  refources  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
to  do  the  fame  with  France,  was  certainly  a  great  objeA,  the  importance 
ivhich  animated  me  to  the  attempt :  and  however  pleafing  it  may  be  to  hope  for 
the  ability  of  giving  a  better  account  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  hasevi 
r  been  laid  before  the  public,  yet  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  I  feel,  at  prefent,  is 
,  profped  of  remaining,  for  the  future,  on  a  farm,  in  that  calm  and  undiihiFbed^» 
;  retirement,  which  is  fuitable  to  my  fortune,  and  which,  I  truft^  will  be  agree— s 
V    able  to  my  difpofition,— — 72  miles. 
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CHAP.     L 

Of  the  Extent  of  France. 


THE  circumftanccs  which  are  moft  apt  to  command  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, for  giving  importance  to  a  country,  are  really  valuable  no  farther 
than  as  they  contribute  to  the  cafe  and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants.     Thus  the 
extent  of  a  kingdom  is  of  no  other  confequence  than  affording  nourishment  for  a 
people  too  numerous  to  be  reafonably  apprehenfive  of  foreign  conqueft.    When 
a  territory  is  much  more  confiderable  than  for  this  purpofe,  it  tends  to  infpirc 
ambitious  projcdls  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  govern,  which  have  proved^ 
perhaps,  more  difaftrous  than  the  deficiency  of  power  that  endangers  the  na-      ^ 
tional  defence.   France,  under  Lewis^  XIV.  wa«  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  ia<5t» 
The  fituation  to  which  the  ambition  of  that  prince  had  reduced  her  immenfe  terri- 
tory, was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  Holland,  in  1672,  whofe  misfortunes  flowed 
from  the  fame  origin.    Of  the  two  extremes,  France  has  undoubtedly  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  ambition  of  her  own  rulers,  than  from  that  of  any  neighbour^ 
Authorities  vary  confiderably  in  defcribing  the  extent  of  this  fine  kingdom.    The 
MarArhal  de  Vauban  makes  it  30,000  leagues,  or  140,940,000  arpents ;   Voltaire. 
130,000,000  arpents.— The  accuracy  of  round  numbers  is  always  to  be  doubted* 
Templeman  gives  it  an  extent  of  138,837  fquare  geographic  miles,,  of  fixty  to  a 
degree  j  a  meafurement,  which  renders  all  his  tables  abfolutely  ufclefs  tor  any^ 
purpofe,  but  that  of  comparing  one  country  with  another,  a  degree  being  fixty- 
nine  miles  and  an  half,  which  makes  it  119,220,874^14  acres.— Paudton  reduces 
his  meafure  to  French  arpents,  and  makes  the  number  iQ7,6vyo,.ooo.    ThcEa- 
cyclopsdia,  article  France^  afligns  100,000,000  of  arpents  as  the  contents;  and 
obferves,  that,  by  Caffini's  maps,  the  amount  is  125,000,000.     A  late  author* 
calculates  it  at  105,000,000 ;  and  another  -f-  at  135,600,000.     None  of  thefe  ac- 
counts fcem  fufiiciently  accurate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  corredt  idea.     The 
authority  on  which  I  am  inclined  moft  to  rely  is  that  of  M.  Necker  %^  who 

•  L*Imp6t  Abonne.  4to.  1789.        +  Apologic  fur  Tcdift  dc  Nantes.        {  Oeuvres.  4to.  p.  326,. 

O  o  calculates- 
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calculates  it  (without  Corfica)  at  26,951  leagues  fquarc,  of  2282T  toifcs  ;  this^ 
I  find,  amounts  to  156,024,213  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  English  acrer* 
Paudon,  by  covering  his  map  with  (hot  to  every  indenture  of  outline,  with  the 
grcateft  care,  found  the  kingdom  to  contain  103,021,840  arpents,  each  of  100  perch, 
at  22  feet  the  perch,  or  1 344-5^  toifes  fquare  to  the  arpent;  inftead  of  which,  thearpent 
of  Paris  contains  but  900  toifes  : — this  meafurement  makes  81,687,016  Engli(h 
acres  *.— Notwithftanding  the  credit  ufually  given  to  this  writer  for  his  accu- 
racy, I  muft  here  reject  his  authority  in  favour  of  that  of  M.  Necker.  Paudlon's 
calcujation,  which  gives  81,687,016  Engliflx  acres  to  France,  affigns  by  the 
fame  rule  to  England  24,476,315  -f ;  yet  Templeman's  furvcy,  at. 60  miles  to  a 
degree,  and  therefore  confeffedly  below  the  truth,  makes  it  31,648,000,  which, 
at  69T  to  a  degree,  are  42,463,264!^ ;  a  greater  diifference  than  is  found  between 
them  in  eftimating  the  furface  of  France,  which,  by  Paudlon,  is  made 
81,687,016  Englifli  acres,  with  a  general  admiflion  of  about  a  million  mores  and 
by  Templeman,  88,855,680 ;  or  at  694:,  is  119,220,8744-14. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thefe  contrary  accounts.  I  (hall  therefore 
adopt,  with  the  author  of  the  Credit  Nationale  Xf  the  eftimation  of  M.  Necker, 
which  fuppofes  156,024,113  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  Englilh  acres. 

For  a  comparifon  of  the  French  and  Englifh  dominions,  I  muft  for  the  latter 
adopt  Templeman's  meafurement,  who  gives  to 


England,  49i450  fquare  miles. 

Scotland^  ^7i794 

Irdaad,  a7>457 


France,  138,837  fquare  miles* 


I 


8q.  miles.  '     Aerat* 

France,        186,282     -     1191220,874 


104,701 
Calculated  at  60  to  a  degree ;  but  at  69I  thefe  numbers  become, 

Sq.  miles.  Acres. 

England,  66,348  -  4^,463,164 
Scodand,  37,292  -  23,867,016 
Ireland,         36,840      -      23,577,630 

140,480  89,907,910 

Hence  it  appears,  that  France,  according  to  thefe  proportions,  contains  29,312,964 
acres  more  than  the  three  Britifti  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the 
extent  of  France  is  taken  from  the  more  modern  and  corrcdt  authorities,  whence 
M.  Necker  deduced  his  meafurement  at  131,722,295  Englifli  acres,  which  is 

»  I  have  made  this  rcduftion,  by  valuing,  with  Paudon,  die  French  arpcnt  at  x,oooo^  and  di# 
£ngli(h  0,7929/ 

t  That  is  30,869,360  arpents  royale,  of  22  feet  to  the  perch. 

X  Monf.  Jorre.  8vo.  1789.  He  calculates  on  27,000  leagues,  at  2282  toifes,  5786  arpents  of 
Paris  in  a  league ;  or  in  France  156,225,720  arpents.    P.  95. 
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cSonfcqucntly  much  more  exad  than  that  of  Tcmplcman ;  fo  it  is  equally  fair  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  latter  is  as  much  below  the  fad  in  the  contents  of  our  iflands^ 
as  he  was  in  thofe  of  France.    Corrected  by  this  rule,  the  areas  will  be 

England*,        46>9i5>933 1 ^^rcs.         France,  13117^2,295  acres. 

Scotland,  26,369^695 

Ireland,  26,049.96 1 

99>335>589 

Thefe  numbers,  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  are  as  near  to  the  truth 
as  may  reafonably  be  expe^ed  from  calculations,  when  the  data  are  not  ab(b« 
lotely  correct. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Soil,  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

^HE  modern  French  geographers,  in  a  branch  of  that  fcience,  to  which  they 
have  properly  given  the  epithet  pby/ical,  have  divided  the  kingdom  into 
what  they  call  bajins ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  feveral  great  plains,  through  which 
flow  the  principal  rivers,  and  which  are  formed  of  feveral  ridges  of  mouauins^ 
either  original,  as  they  term  it,  of  granite,  or  fecondary  of  calcareous  and  other 
materials.  Of  thefe  bajftns  the  chief  are,  i.  Of  the  Loire  and  all  the  rivers  that 
£ill  into  it.  2,  Of  the  Seine  and  its  branches.  3,  Of  the  Garonne*  4,  Of  the 
Rhone  and  Soane.  There  are  likewife  ibme  fmaller  ones,  but  of  much  lefs  ac«» 
count.  The  reader  Who  wiflies  to  confult  the  detail  of  thefe^  may  turn  to  the 
Journal  Fhyfique,  torn.  30.  for  a  memoir  by  M.  la  Metherie. 

In  rcfpedl  to  the  geoponic  divifion  of  the  foils  of  the  kingdom,  the  rich  cal- 
careous plain  of  the  north-eaftern  quarter  firft  calls  for  our  attention.  I  croifed 
this  in  feveral  directions,  and  from  the  obfervations  I  made,  the  following  are 
the  limits  I  would  aflign  to  it.  On  the  coail  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  ixoxx% 
Dunkirk  to  Carentan  in  Normandy,  for  the  northern  promontory  of  that  pro-^ 
vince,  which  projeds  into  the  fea  at  Cherbourg,  &c.  is  of  a  different  foiL  la 
M.  la  Metheric's  map,  is  marked  a  ridge  of  granite  mountains  in  this  promon* 
tory ;  I  fhould  remark,  that  1  few  nothing  in  that  country  which  defervcs  the  ^ 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Grew  calculated  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at 
46,080,000  acres.  Philofophical  Tranfa^Iionsy  No.  330,  p.  266.  Which  feems  a  confirmation  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

t  Equal  to  73>3o6  fquare  rniles^ 
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name  of  a  mountain,  any  more  than  at  Alcn^on ;  merely  hills,  and  thofc  not 
confiderable  ones.     I  may  terminate  the  rich  track  at  Carentan,  as  thence  to 
Coutances  the  land  is  chiefly  poor  and  ftoney,  and  holds,  with  niany  variations, 
quite  to  Breft.     In  the  line  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  coaft,  before  Caen,  is  fcen 
the  firfl:  confiderable  change  of  foil  from  Calais ;   it  there  becomes  a  red  Jlone 
hrajh  -,  this  rich  tradl  is  here,  therefore,  narrow.     On  re-entering  Normandy  on 
the  fide  of  Alenfon,  from  Anjou  and  Maine,  I  firft  met  with  the  rich  loams  on 
a  calcareous  bottom  at  Beaumont ;   at  Aler.jon  there  is  a  noble  foil,  which  I 
.   then  loft  no  more  in  advancing  northwards.     In  another  line  I  entered  this  rich 
diftridt  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tours.     The  hills  on  the  Loire,  though 
all  calcareous  that  I  noticed,  are  not  all  rich,  though  on  fome  the  foil  is  deep 
and  good.     Diredly  to  the  fouth  of  Orleans  begins  the  miferable  Sologne, 
which,  though  on  a  calcareous  bottom  of  marl,  is  too  poor  to  be  included  in 
the  prefent  diftrid:.     From  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  alfo  Fontainbleau,  no  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  made,  but  in  the  fmall/pace  of  poor  fand  ftone  in  the  royal 
foreft  of  the  latter  town.     In  a  fourth  direction  this  diftridl  is  entered,  but  not 
fo  decifively  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Nemours. 
At  Croifiere  the  firft  chalk  is  vifible  to  the  traveller.     Advancing  to  the  N.  E* 
very  good  land  is  found  near  Nangis,  and  then  bearing  N.  I  entered  the  fertile 
plain  of  Brie.     Some  of  the  vales  through  which  the  Marne  flows  arc  rich,  and 
what  I  faw  calcareous ;  but  the  hills  are  poor.     The  plain  of  Rheinis  may  be 
clafltd  in  the  prefent  diftrid,  but  at  Soiflbns  and  thence  due  N.  all  is  excellent* 
Thefe  limits  inclofe  one  of  the  fineft  territories  that  I  fuppofe  is  to  be  found  in 
Europe.     From  Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  a  right  line.     From  Soiflbns  to  Carentan  is  another  right  line  of  about 
two  hundred  miles.     From  Eu,  on  the  Norman  coaft,  to  Chartres  is  one  hundred 
miles ;  and  though  the  breadth  of  this  rich  diftrift  at  Caen,  Bayeux,  &c.  is  not 
confiderable,  yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  trifling  proportion  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     This  noble  territory  includes  the  deep,  level,  and  fertile 
plain  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  than  which  a  richer  foil  can  hardly  be  dc- 
fired  to  repay  the  induftry  of  mankind  ;  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet  deep  of 
moift  and  putrid,  but  friable  and  mellow  loam,  more  inclining  to  clay  than  fand,    ^  ^9 
on  a  calcareous  bottom,  and  from  its  marine  origin  (for  there  can  be  little  doubt  :^*'   ^^ 
but  that  the  whole  plain  of  Flanders  and  Holland  has  been  covered  by  the  fea, 
long  fince  our  globe  has  taken  its  prefent  appearance),  abounding  with  particles 
that  add  to  the  common  fertility,  refulting  from  fuch  compounds  found  in  other 
iituations.     The  putridity  of  the  6umus  in  Flanders  and  its  pofition,   being 
dead  level,  are  the  principal  circumftances  that  diftinguiih  it  from  the  better 
foils  of  the  reft  of  this  fertile  part  of  Europe.     Every  ftep  of  the  way  from  the- 
very  gate  of  Paris  to  near  Sciflfons,  and  thence  to  Cambray,  with  but  little  va- 
riation 
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riation  of  fome  inferior  hills  of  fmall  extent,  is  a  fandy  loam  of  an  admirable 
texture,  and  commonly  of  confiderable  depth.  About  Meaux  it  is  to  be  ranked 
imongthe  fineft  in  the  world ;  they  call  it  i/eauriemeauy'tTu^^fm 
an  impSfpaBle^pow  w^hich  betrays  few  figns  of  fand,  even  when,  to  the  eye, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  admirable  texture  and  friabi- 
lity. Monf.  Gibert  informed  me,  that  it  is  of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  where 
his  well  is  digged,  and  under  it  a  ftratum  of  white  marl,  found  under  the  whole 
country,  at  different  depths.  This  marl  has  the  appearance  of  a  confolidated 
pafte.  The  line  through  Picardy  is  inferior,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  excellent. 
But  all  the  arable  part  of  Normandy,  which  is  within  thefe  limits,  is  of  the 
fame  rich  friable  fandy  loam,  to  a  great  depth  ;  that  from  Bernay  to  Elboeuf  can 
fcarcely  be  exceeded;  four  to  five  feet  deep  of  a  r'eJdlfli  brown  loam  oii  a  chilk 
boTtom^  ancT  witKout  a  ftone.  As  to  the  paftures  of  the  fame  province,  we  have, 
I  believe,  nothing  cither  in  England  or  Ireland  equal  to  them  ;  I  hold  the  vale 
of  Limerick  to  be  inferior.  The  famous  Pays  de  Beauce,  which  I  crofled  between 
Arpajon  and  Orleans,  refembles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Senlis ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general,  fo  deep  as  the  former.  The  limits  I  have  traced  are  thofe  of 
great  fertility ;  but  the  calcareous  diftrid,  and  even  of  chalk,  is  much  more 
cxtenfivc.  To  the  E.  it  reaches  acrofs  Champagne ;  a  ftrong  change,  not  hav- 
ing occurred  to  me  till  about  St.  Menehould.  From  Metz  to  Nancy  all  is 
calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-ftone  land  I  found  plentifully  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Alface;  and  from  Befort  acrofs  Franche  Compte  to  Dole,  all  the  ftones 
I  tried,  and  many  from  quarries,  were  calcareous.  Immenfe  diftridls  in  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence,  &c.  &c.  are  the  fame ;  I  Ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
I  remarked  the  chalk  country  to  extend  E.  to  about  St.  Menehould,  and  S.  to 
Nemours  and  Montargis  *  in  one  line.  In  another,  that  all  of  the  Angoumois 
which  I  faw  is  the  fame ;  much  in  Poitou,  and  through  Touraine  to  the  Loire. 
Had  I  penetrated  more  to  the  W.  I  (hould  probably  have  found  the  chalk  of 
Angoumois,  and  that  of  the  Loire  to  be  connedled  uninterruptedly.  Moft  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Loire  is,  I  believe,  chalk,  and  the  whole  of  it  calcareous. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chalk  country  of  France  is  of  very  confiderable  ex- 
tent ;  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  miles  E.  and  W.  and  about  as  much,  but 
more  irregularly,  N.  and  S.  and  comprifes,  by  far,  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.^ 

The  next  confiHeraBTe  diftrift,  for  fertility,  is  that  which  I  may  call,  without 
impropriety,  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Pafling  to  the  S.  from  Limofin,  it  is 
entered  about  CreifTenfac,  with  the  province  of  Quercy,  and  improves  all  the 
way  to  Montauban  and  Touloufe,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  levels  of  fertiljp^ 

•  I  believe  much  further ;  and  there  is  the  more  rcafon  to  think  fo,  becaufc  Mr.  Townlhend  found, 
that  in  another  read  it  reached  to  Auxerc,  where  he  loft  it.    Journey  through  Spairty  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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foil  that  can  any  where  be  feen.  It  continues^  but  not  equally  fruitful,  to  the  foot 
oTthe  Pyrenees,  by  St.  Gaudents,  &c.  very  even  to  the  eye,  when  viewed  from 
thcjpromenade  at  Montauban,  which  corhmands  one  of  theriche^,  ais  wcjyi^as 
AX^  magnificent  pro{ge2Js,  to  be' met  with  in  France.  This  plain  I  found,  however, 
to  be  much  indented  and  irregular;  for  to  the  W.  of  Auch,and  all  beyond  it 
to  Bayonne,  is  too  inferior  to  be  admitted ;  and  to  the  E.  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  and 
CarcaiTonne  are  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  way  from  Agen  to  Bourdeauj^ 
though  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  richefl  vallies  that  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  world,  yet  the  breadth  appeared  to  be  every  where  inconfiderable.  Through 
all  this  plain,  wherever  the  foil  is  found  excellent,  it  confifts  ufually  of  a  deep 
mellow  friable  fandy  loam,  with  moifture  fufficient  for  the  produdUon  of  any 
thing  5  much  of  it  is  calcareous.  White  lime-ftone  and  white  chalky  loams  are 
found  about  Cahors,  &c.  and  white  loams  more  tenacious  near  Montauban. 
At  Tonance,  on  the  Garonne,  they  are  red,  and  apparently  as  good  at  ten  feet 
deep  as  on  the  furface. 
:  ^  _^  In  travelling  from  Narbonne  to  Beziers,  Pezenas,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes,  every 

/"  ''"'■y"  one  I  converfed  with  reprcfented  that  vale  as  the  moft  fruitful  in  France.  Olives 
and  mulberries,  as  well  as  vines,  render  it  very  productive ;  but  in  point  of  (oil 
(the  only  circumftance  I  confider  at  prefent),  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in- 
ferior to  all  I  have  named.  The  Bas  Poitou,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  perfon  who 
refides  in  it,  is  of  a  fertility  that  deferves  to  be  clafTed  with  the  richefl:  foils  of 
France,  extending  18  leagues  by  12,  or  216  fquare  leagues,  which,  at  5f786  ar- 
pents  per  league,  arc  249,776  arpents.  100,000  arpents  of  rich  marfhes  have 
been  drained  there  ^.  Being  alfo  informed  at  Nantes,  that  there  was  a  very 
rich  track  to  the  S.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  quarter  of  Bourgneuf  and  MacheouU  I 
have  extended  the  region  of  good  land  to  that  river,  as  ieen  in  the  annexed  nup« 
The  narrow  plain  of  Alface,  the  whole  fertile  part  of  which  hardly  ezoeeds 
the  furface  of  1000  fquare  miles,  mud  be  claiTed  among  the  richeft  £)ils  of 
France.  It  rcfembles  Flanders  a  good  deal,  though  inferior  to  that  fine  province. 
It  conlifls  of  a  deep  rich  fandy  loam,  both  moift  and  friable,  equal  to  the  lar^ 
produ(5lion  of  all  forts  of  crops.  A  more  celebrated  didriift  is  the  Liroagae  of 
Auvcrgne,  a  flat,  and  chiefly  a  calcareous  vale,  furrounded  by  great  ranges  of 
volcanic  mountains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  foils  in  the  world.  It  com- 
mences at  Riom ;  the  plain  there  is  of  a  beautiful  dead  level  of  white  calca- 
reous loam,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  a  real  marl,  but  fo  mixed  with  bumus 
as  to  be  of  prime  fertility.  The  French  naturalifts,  that  have  examined  it,  aflert 
the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  what  they 
ftyle  the  primitive  (granite)  and  volcanized  mountains.  At  liToire,  Dr.  Bi^s 
ihewing  me  his  farm,  in  an  inferior  part  of  the  Limagne  (for  the  beft  of  it 

*  Dis  Canaux  di  Navig^    Par  M.  dc  la  LandC)  p.  39X« 
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reaches  no  farther  than  from  Riom  to  Vaires,  which  is  fcarccly  more  than 
twenty  miles),  made  me  obferv^  that  the  river  had,  in  all  probability,  formed 
the  whole  plain,  as  it  was  adding  rapidly  to  his  land,  and  had  given  him  a  depth 
^cry  perceptible  in  a  few  years,  having  buried  the  gravelly  (hingle  of  its  bed, 
\>y  deporting  a  rich  furface  of  fandy  mud.    The  vale  here,  on  the  banks,  is  fe- 
Tcn  or  eight  feet  deep  of  rich  brown  fandy  loam.    On  the  contrary,  there  arc 
philofophers  who  contend  for  the  whole  having  been  a  lake.    The  mountains 
that  furround  this  vale  are  various.    The  white  argilaceous  ftone,  in  the  hills 
l>etween  Riom  and  Clermont,  is  calcareous.    The  volcanic  mountains  are  found 
-to  be  better  than  the  others,  except  in  the  cafe  of  tufa  or  cinders,  which  are  fo 
l>urnt  as  to  be  good  for  nothing.    The  calcareous  and  clayey  ones  good,  and  the 
l>afaltes  decompofed  and  become  clay  excisllent.    Their  bafe  is  commonly  gra- 
Miitc.    The  calcareous  fandy  flones,  and  the  argilaceous  calcareous  earths  are 
^leaped  on  them  by  the  adlion  of  volcanoes,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
J*rench  philofophers.  The  fertility  that  refults  from  the  volcanic  origin  of  moun- 
^Cains,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  Etna  ^  the  fame  fadt 
-appeared  in  many  trafts  of  country  as  I  paffed  from  Le  Puy  to  Montelimart, 
"^where  many  confiderable  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  chefnuts,  and 
"irarious  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  diftridts  not  volcanic  are  wade,  or  in 
at  great  meafure  ufelefs. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  diftrifts  of  France,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
^of  any  remarkable  fertility:  they  amount,  as  it  will  be  (hown  more  particularly 
Mn  another  place,  to.above  28  mUlions  of  Engli(h  acres. 

Ofthe  other  provinces,  Brctagne  is  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly  fand,  com- 
amonly  deep,  and  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  of  an  inferior  and  barren  nature,  but  in 
^fnany  places  on  fand  flone  rock.    I  tried  various  fpecimens,  but  found  none 
calcareous  ;  and  having  feen  a  fhip  at  Morlaix  unloading  lime- ftone  from  Nor- 
^mandy,  I  may  conclude,  that  the  fadk  does  not  contradidt  the  conclufion  which 
3  drew  from  die  eye.    All  that  I  faw  in  the  two  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
«re  gravel,  fand,  or  ftone— generally  a  loamy  fand  or  gravel ;  fome  imperfeft 
^hiftus  on  a  bottom  of  rock ;  and  much  that  would  in  the  weft  of  England  be 
^called  zjlone-irajh,  and  that  would  do  excellently  well  for  turnips  :  they  have 
-the  friability,  but  want  the  putrid  moifturc  and  fertile  particles  of  the  better 
loams«    Immenfe  tracks,  in  both  thefe  provinces,  are  wafte,  under  ling,  fern, 
furze,  &c.  but  the  foil  of  thefe  does  not  vary  from  the  cultivated  par|s,  arid, 
vrith  cultivation,  would  be  equally  good.    Tteuraine  is  better  ;  it  contains  fome 
confiderable  diftridts,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  where  you  find 
good  mixed  fandy  and  gravelly  loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom;  confiderable 
tracks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  no  better  than  Anjou  and  Maine ; 
and,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  its  heaths  and  waftcs.    Sologne  is  one  of  the 

'  ^      pooreft 
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jlporeft  and  moft  unimproved  provinces  of  the  IfingHnrn^^flmjj^g  ^f  j;^p  f^pft 
fingular  countries  I  have  fecn.  It  is  flat,  cohliiHng  of  a  poor  fand  or  gravely 
every  where  on  a  cfay'"br"rharl  bottom,  retentive  of  water  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  every  ditch  and  hole  was  full  of  it :  the  improvement  of  fuch  a  country  is 
fobbvioufly  cflfedled  on  the  eafieft  principles,  that  it  is  a  fatirc  on  the  French 
government,  and  on  the  individuals  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  eftates  in 
this  province,  to  fee  it  remain  in  fuch  a  miferable  condition.  Berry  is  much 
better,  though  both  fandy  and  gravelly ;  but  good  loams,  and  fome  deep,  are 
not  wanted  in  fome  diftridls,  as  that  of  Chateauroux,  on  quarries,  and  near 
Vatan  on  calcareous  ones.  La  Marche  and  Limofln  confift  of  friable  £indy 
loams ;  fome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a  calcareous  bottom.  There  are  tra^ 
in  thefe  provinces  that  are  very  fertile ;  and  I  faw  none  that  fliould  be  efteemed 
flcril.  Of  the  granite,  they  diftinguirti  two  forts  ;  one  hard,  and  full  of  mica- 
ceous particles ;  the  grain  rather  coarfe,  with  but  little  quartz,  hardening  in 
the  air  in  mafTes,  but  becoming  a  powder  when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces ;— this 
is  ufed  for  building.  The  other  fort  is  in  horizontal  ftrata,  mixed  with  great 
quantities  of  fpar,  ufed  chiefly  for  mending  roads,  which  it  does  in  the  moft  in- 
comparable manner.  I  was  aflured  at  Limoges,  that,  on  the  hard  granite^: 
there  grow  neither  wheat,  vines,  nor  chefnuts ;  but  upon  the  other  kind^ 
thofe  plants  thrive  well:  I  remarked,  that  this  granite  and  chefnuts  appearec^^^.  J 
together  on  entering  Limofm ;  and  that,  in  the  road  to  Touloufe,  there  i..^^Sfs 
about  a  league  of  hard  granite  without  that  tree.     The  rule,  however,  is  "^g  \t 

general;  for  fo  near  as  to  the  S.  of  Souilac,  chefnuts  are  on  a  calcareous foiL'  m 

Poitou  confifts  of  two  diviflons,  the  upper  and  the  lower;  the  laft  of  which  hs^m^^ig 
the  reputation  of  being  a  much  richer  country,  efpecially  the  grafs  lands  on  tiii^=3e 
coaft.  The  foil  of  the  upper  divifion  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfeMB^^^ 
quarry  bottom— a  fort  of  Jione-Srajh ;    in  fome  trads  calcareous:  it  mnft  !■  "^ 

efteemed  a  poor  foil,  though  admirably  adapted  to  various  articles  of  cultivatibi 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  I  faw  of  Angoumois  is  chalk,  and^much  of 
thin  and  poor.    Thofe  parts  of  Guienne  an3  Gafcoign,  not  included  in  m&ti^== 
vale  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  muft  be  confidercd: 
refpedl  of  foil  as  poor.     The  /anJes  (heaths)   of  Bourdeaux,  though  neith- 
unprodudive,  nor  unimproveable,  are  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  be  clafl!ed  amor 
the  worft  foils  of  France.     I  have  been  afliired,  that  they  contain  200  lcagu« 
fquarc;  and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered  with  immenfe  waftes,  whic 
demand  much  induftry  to  render  profitable.    Rouflillon  is  in  general  calcareouj^^   ' 
much  of  it  flat  and  very  ftoney,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren:  but  the  irrigat^^^ 
vales  are  of  a  mofl:  exuberant  fertility.     The  vaft  province  of  Languedoc,  ^  -* 
produdions  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  kingdom,  dots  not  rank  high  in  the  fca.  ^  * 
of  foil :  it  is  by  far  to  ftoney  :— I  take  feven-eighths  of  it  to  be  mountainoi^^  " 
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I  travelled  near  four  hundred  miles  in  it,  without  feeing  any  thing  thatdeferved 
the  name  of  an  extenfive  plain,  that  of  the  Garonne,  already  mentioned  (part  of 
which  extends  within  the  limits  of  Langucdoc),  alone  excepted.  The  produc- 
tive vale,  from  Narbonne  to  Nimes,  is  generally  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth ; 
and  confiderablc  waftes  are  feen  in  moft  parts  of  it.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  produftive,  from  irrigation,  as  I  have  obferved  too  in  the  volca- 
nic territory  of  the  Vivarais.  Some  parts  of  the  vale  are  however  very 
and  indeed  there  are  few  finer  foils  in  France  than  what  I  faw  near  the 
in  going  from  Beziers  to  CarcafTonne.  A  rich  mellow  loam,  tenacious, 
yet  friable ;  in  fome  ftates  the  particles  adhere  into  clods ;  in  others  they  recede 
and  melt  with  friability.  Provence  and  Dauphine  are  mountainous  countries, 
with  the  variation  of  fome  lovely  plains  and  vallies,  which  bear  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.  Of  thefe  two  provinces,  the  former  is  cer- 
tainly the  drieft,  in  point  of  foil,  in  the  kingdom.  Rock  and  quarry-land,  with 
iandy  gravels,  abound  there;  and  the  courfe  of  the  Durance,  which  in  fome 
countries  would  be  a  fine  vale,  is  fo  ruined  by  fand  and  (hingle,  that,  on  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  above  130,000  acres  have  been  deftroyed,  which  would  have 
been  the  fineft  foil  in  the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  river.  All  I  faw  in 
both  the  provinces  is  calcareous;  and  I  was  informed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Provence  are  fo.  Thefe,  towards  Barcelonette,  and  in  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  province,  are  covered  with  good  grafs,  that  feeds  a  million  of 
emigrating  (beep,  befides  vaft  herds  of  cattle.  With  fuch  a  foil,  and  in  fuch  a 
climate,  a  country  muft  not  be  thought  unproductive  becaufe  mountainous.— 
The  vales  which  I  faw  are  in  general  fine :  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Loriol,  in 
Dauphine,  is  rich, — an  admirable  fandy  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  bed  of  blue 
marl,  with  many  ftones  in  it.  But  more  to  the  S.  from  Montelimart  to  Orange, 
this  great  river  pafles  through  foils  much  inferior.  The  north  plain  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  we  go  from  Savoy  to  Lyons  confifts  much  of  a  good  deep  red  loam,  on 
a  gravel  bottom.  The  county  of  Venaifin,  orjdiftri(ft  cf^ Avignon,  is  one  of 
the  richeft  in  the  kingdbm7~"Tiraaimfabte  Imgation,  is,  of  itfelF,  fufficient  to 
make  it  appear  To ;  buTrFfound  the  foil  to  confift  of  rich  deep  loam,  with  white 
and  calcareous  clays.  The  whole  coaft  of  Provence  is  a  poor  ftony  foil,  with 
exception?  of  very  fmall  fpaces  under  happier  circumftances.  About  Aix,  the 
land  is  all  calcareous,  even  the  clays  that  are  red  and  ferruginous.  This  province, 
however,  contains  one  of  the  moft  Angular  diftridts  in  the  kingdom,  namely, 
that  of  the  Crau,  which  is  a  ftony  plain  to  the  S.  E.  of  Aries,  not  containing 
lefs  than  35oTquare  miles,  or  224,000  acres.  It  is  abfolutcly  covered  with 
round  ftones  of  all  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  as  large^  Jinan's  heacf.'^ 
undcTthcniis  not  a  fancfi  But  SppeaTs  to  be  akind  of  ccTffle'nted  fubble  of  frag- 
ments of  ftonc,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam.    The  naturalift  who  has  defcribcd 
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this  province,  fays,  they  are  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  neither  the  grain  nor 
texture  of  flint ;  in  fome  quartzofe  molecules  predominate— and  others  are 
metallic*.  Vegetation  is  extremely  thin,  as  I  fliall  mention  more  particularly 
when  I  treat  of  the  pafturage  of  fheep  in  France. 

.  The  Lyonois  is  mountainous,  and  what  I  faw  of  it  is  poor,  ftony,  and  rougb^ 
with  much  wafte  land.  In  paffing  from  Lyons  to  Moulins,  it  is,  near  Roannc, 
on  the  limits  of  the  province,  before  the  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire  commences, 
the  fame  which  M.  La  Metherie  calls  the  calcareous  plain  of  Montbriffon, 

Ar*TeTgne,  thoug^h  chiefly  mounta^^^      is  notajgoorjirovince ;  the  foil,  for  a 
hilly^btintryris  in  general  above "mSatCTCIIfy  mountains  feed 

vafl:  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  exported  to  a  confiderable  amount.  Befide  a  variety 
of  volcanic  foils,  Auvergnc  is  covered  with  granite  and  gravelly  and  fandy  loams. 
The  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois,  form  one  vaft  plain,  through  which  the 
Loire  and  tlie  Altier  pafs ;  the  predominant  foil,  in  much  the  greater  part,  is 
gravel ;  I  believe  commonly  on  a  calcareous  bottom,  but  at  confiderable  depths  ; 
Some  tracks  are  fandy,  which  are  better  than  the  gravels ;  and  others  arc  very 
good  friable  fandy  loams.  The  whole,  in  its  prefent  cultivation,  muft  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  moft  unprodudtive  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but  capable 
^f  as  great  improvement,  by  a  diflFerent  management,  as  any  diftriA  in  Frances 

Burgundy  is  exceedingly  diverfified,  as  I  found  in  crofling  it  from  Franche 
Compt^  to  the  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon,  I  faw  the  beft  of  it;  that  line  is  through 
fandy  and  gravelly  loams ;  fome  good  vales,  fome  mountains,  and  fome  poor 
granite  foils.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  province,  called  Breflfe,  is  a  miferable 
<:ountry,  where  the  ponds  alone,  moftly  on  a  white  clay  or  a  marl,  amount,  as  it  . 
is  aflferted  by  an  inhabitant  +,  to  (ixty-fix  fquare  leagues  of  2000  toifes,  not 
much  lefs  than  250,000  acres.  This  is  credible  from  the  appearance  of  them  in 
the  map  of  Caffini. 

Franche  Compt^  abounds  with  red  ferruginous  loams,  fchiftus,  gravel,  with 
limc-ftone  in  the  mountains  very  common ;  and  I  ftiould  remark,  that  all  the 
Hones  I  tried,  fome  of  which  were  from  quarries  between  Befort  to  Dole,  ef- 
fcrvefced  with  acids.  FronrtiBefanfon  to  Orechamps  the  country  is  rocky,  quite 
to  the  furface  much  lime-flone;  a  reddifli  brown  loam  on  rock;  with  ifon 
forges  all  over  the  country.    The  whole  province  is  very  improveabfe. 

Loraine  is  poor  in  foil ;  from  St.  Menehould  to  the  borders  of  Al&ce  I  fitw 
fcarcely  any  other  than  fl:ony  foils, *  of  various  denominations;  moft  of  them 
would  in  England  be  called  Jfonr-lrra/b,  or  the  broken  and  triturated  furface  of 
imperfedl  quarries,  mixed  by  time,  foreft,  and  cultivation,  with  fome  loam  and 

*  Hift.  Nat.  de  la  Povence.     8vo.     3  torn.     1782.     torn  i.  p.  290. 

f  Obfervations,  experiences,  &  memoires  fur  L' Agdculture  i  par  M.  Varenne  de  Fenille.  8vou 
1789.    p.  270. 
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regetable  mould— much  Is  calcareous.  There  arc  indeed  diftrids  of  rich,  and 
even  deep  friable  fandy  loams ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable  enough  to 
deferve  attention  in  a  general  view.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  predo- 
minaiit  feature  of  Champagne  is  chalk ;  in  great  tracks  it  is  thin  and  poor ;  the 
ibuthern  part,  a$  from  Chalons  to  Truyes,  &c.  has,  from  its  poverty,  acquired 
the  name  of  pouilleu^c^  or  loufy.  The  appropriating  of  fuch  land  to  fainfoin  is 
little  knovjrn  there. 


'  iTgreaffir  than  the  (imilar  proportion  in  France;  nor  have  they  any  where  fuch    ^^^y*^ 
tracks  of  wretched  blowing  fand  asjtre  to  bcjEpctJidlOjD^^^^  /y  y       C^ 

Thc\r  heaths,  moors,  and"  waTFcs^noT  mountainous,  what  tHey'tCTm/i/w^^  and  ^^^^^^/^^^ 
which  are  fo  frequent  in  Brctagnc,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guienne,  arc  infinitely 
better  than  our  northern  moors ;  an4  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
cannot  be  copipared,  in  point  of  foil,  with  thofe  of  the  Pyrenees,  Auvergne, 
Dauphin^,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  Another  advantage  almofl  ineftimable 
is,  that  their  tenacious  loams  do  not  take  the  chaiader  of  clays,  which  in 
fome  parts  of  England  are  fo  ftubborn  and  harfh,  that  the  expence  of  culture 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  moderate  produce.  Such  clays  as  I  have  feen  in  Suflex,  I 
never  met  withinFrance.  The  ixnallneis  oTthc  quantTty  of  rank  clay  in  tEat 
kmgHoixTisTnHccH"^^^ 

Face  of  the  Country. 

THE  chief  diflindion  that  marks  the  faces  of  different  countries,  is  that  oF 
being  mountainous  or  level.    In  the  language,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  common 
in  France,  mountains  are  fpoken  of,  to  which  we  fhould  give  no  other  appeU 
lation  than  that  of  hills :   the  tracks  really  mountainous  in  that  kingdom  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  S.  only.     It  is  four  hundred  miles  S.  of  Calais  before 
you  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  are  united  with  thofe  of  Lan- 
guedoc, Dauphine,  and  Provence,  but  not  with  the  Pyrenees,  for  I  croffed  the 
whole  S.  of  France,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean,  either  by  plains  or  ranges  of 
inconfiderable  hills.    The  mountains  of  Voge,  in  Loraine,  defer ve,  perhaps,, 
that  name,  but  yet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  fuperior  elevations  I  have  no- 
ticed.   The  inequalities  of  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  are  fufHcient  to  render 
the  profpedts  intcrefting,  and  to  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  country,  but  they, 
deferve  not  to  be  called  mountains.    Some  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracks      ^ 
of  France  receive  a  very  confiderable  beauty  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure      ^ 
of  chefnuts.    To  thofe  who  have  pot  viewed  them,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  how     ^ 
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arcmore  ftrikinjgjhan  all  the  other  mountair{r?)fi^ncc7' 
foparficuTany'in  tlie  Journ^aT/ fh'St 'I^*^6ii^^^ 


much  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin,    the  Vivarais,  Auvergnc,  and 
other  diftridls  where  they  are  common.     There  is  no  doubttlut  the  ^Mgnccs 

I  have  defcribed  them 

(5bferve  in  general  here,  that 

their  verdure,  their  woods,  their  rocks,  and  their  torrents  have  all  the  charac- 

v^  ters  of  the  fublimc  and  beautiful,     I  faw  nothing  among  the  Alps  that  offered 

fuch  pleafing  fcenes  as  thofe  of  the  northeriTparts  of  TJauphinc ;  which, Tiow- 

Kj^   cverTare  lels  varied  than  thofe  in  the  oeiglibourHobdof  "CBai^       fo  abounding 

m  landfcapes.     According  to  every  account,  the  courfc  of  the  Ifcr  is  a  StMkc  of 

pergetual  beauty.     The  Vivarais,  and  part  of  Velay,  are  moft  romantic. 

OT  tlie  great  rivers  of  France  I  pfefef  "the  Seine,  wliich  is  every  where  an 
agreeable  objed:.     I  ftiould  fuppofe  the  reputation  of  the  Loire  muft  have  ori- 
ginated from  perfons  who  either  had  never  feen  it  at  all,  or  .only  belowAngers, 
where  in  truth  it  merits  every  e/oge.    From  that  city  to  Nantes  it  is,  proBably^ 
one  of  the  fineft  rivers  iiTTlieworld,  the  breadth  of  the  dream,  the  iilands  of 
woods,  the  boldnefs,  culture,  and  richnefs  of  the  coaft,  all  confpirc,  with  the 
animation  derived  from  the  fwelling  canvafs  of  aftive  commerce,  to  render  that 
line  eminently  beautiful  5  but  for  the  reft  of  its  immenfe  courfe,  it  exhibits  a 
llream  of  fand  ;  it  rolls  (hingle  through  vales  inftead  of  water,  and  is  an  uglier 
object  than  I  could  pofTibly  have  conceived,  unlefs  I  had  adlually  feen  it.    The 
Garonne  receives  more  beauty  from  the  country  through  which  it  flows  than 
it  confers  upon  it;  the  flat  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  are  deftruftive  of  beauty. 
I  am  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  Rhone ;  where  I  faw  it,  from  Monteli- 
mart  to  Avignon,  and  again  at  Lyons,  it  does  not  intereft  me  like  the  Seine. 
The  courfe  of  the  Soane  is  marked  by  a  noble  track  of  meadows. 

In  regard  to  the  igeneral  beauty  of  a  country,  I  prefer  Limofin  to  every  other 
province  in  France.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Loire  below  Angers,  and  thofe  olTtEc" 
"Seine,  for  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  fupcrior,  undoubtedly,  in  point  of 
rivers,  the  capital  feature  of  the  country ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin  does 
/  not  depend  on  any  particular  feature,  but  the  refult  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood, 
]  inclofures,  dreams,  lakes,  and  fcattered  farms,  are  mingled  into  a  thoufand  de- 
/  licious  landfcapes,  which  fet  oflf  every  where  this  province.  Inclofures,  which 
\  add  fo  much  ornament  to  the  face  of  a  country,  would  furnifli  obfervations,  but 
\     I  muft  treat  of  them  expreffly  in  a  more  important  view. 

C  OF  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  not  already  named,  none  are  of  fuch  fingular 
features  as  to  demand  particular  attention.  The  beauties  of  Normandy  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Seine,  and  thofe  of  Guienne  on  the  Garonne.  Bretagne, 
Maine,  and  Anjou  have  the  appearance  of  deferts ;  and  thoughjome  parts  of 
"S=^  -  Touraine  are  rich  and  pleafing,  yet  moft  of  the  jroyinccls  deficient  in  beauty.^ 
The  fertile  territories  of  Flafidersj- Artois,  Snd^Alface  are  diftinguiflied  by  tntir 
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utility.  Picardy  is  unintcrcfting.  Champagne  in  general,  where  I  faw  it,  ugly, 
almoft  as  much  foas  Poitou.  Loraine,  and  Franche  Compte,  and  Bourgognc 
zrt  Jbmbre  in  the  wooded  diftridls,  and  wdnt  chearfulnefs  in  the  open  ones.  Berry 
and  La  Marche  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs.  Sologne  merits  its  epithet, 
trifle.  There  are  parts  of  the  Angoumois  that  are  gay,  and  confequently 
plcafing. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  fee  no  more  of  France  than  by  once  paffing  to 
Italy,  10  remark,  that  if  they  would  view  the  fineft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they 
(houldStod  at  Dieppe  and  follow  the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road  to 
Moulins,  and  thence  quit  it  for  Auvergne,  and  pafs  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone, 
and  fo  by  Aix  to  Italy.  By  fuch  a  variation  from  the  frequented  road,  the  tra- 
veller might  fuffer  for  want  of  good  inns,  but  would  be  repaid  by  the  fight 
of  a  much  finer  and  more  Angular  country  than  the  common  road  by  Dijon 
offers,  which  paflTcs,  in  a  great  meafure,  through  8&c*w6rft  part  of  France, 


CHAP-    IIL 

Of  the  Climate  of  France. 


O' 


^F  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  that  proves  the 
importance  of  climate,  fo  much  as  France.  In  the  natural  advantages  of 
countries,  it  is  as  efiential  as  foil  itfelf ;  and  we  can  never  attain  to  an  idea  tolera- 
bly corrcdt,  of  the  profperity  and  refources  of  a  country,  if  we  do  not  know 
how  clearly  to  afcertain  the  natural  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  diflfcrent  ter- 
ritories, and  to  difcriminate  them  from  the  adventitious  effedts  of  induftry  and 
wealth.  It  fhould  be  a  principal  objedt  with  thofe  who  travel  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  are  found  in  all 
countries  among  thofe  who,  not  having  travelled  themiclvcs,  have  built  their 
information  on  infufficient  authorities. 

France  admits  a  divifion  into  three  capital  parts;  i,  of  vines;  2,  of  maiz; 
3,  of  olives — which  plants  will  give  the  three  diftrids  of,  i,  the  northern, 
where  vines  are  not  planted ;  2,  the  central,  in  which  maiz  is  iK)t  planted ; 
3,  the  fouth,  in  which  olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maiz  are  all  found.  The 
line  of  feparation  between  vines  and  no  vines,  as  I  obferved  myfelf,  is  at  Coucy, 
ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  Soiflbns ;  at  Clermont,  in  the  Beauvoifois;  at  Beaumont, 
in  Maine ;  and  Herbignac,  near  Guerande,  in  Bretagne.  Now  there  is  fomc- 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this,  that  if  you  draw  a  ftxait  line  on  the  map  from 
Guerande  to  Coucy,  it  pafTes  very  near  both  Clermont  and  Beaumont;  the 

former 
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former  of  which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter  a  little  to  the  fouti^. 
There  are  vines  at  Gaillon  and  La  Roche  Guyon,  which  is  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  this  line  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  near  Beauvais,  the  moft  remote  from  it  which 
I  have  feen  ;  but  even  this  diftance  is  inconfiderable;  and  the  melancholy  ipec- 
tacle  of  the  vintage  of  1787,  which  I  faw  there  in  the  midft  of  inceflant  rains,  is 
a  proof  that  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  culture :  and 
at  Angers  I  was  informed,  that  there  are  no  vines,  or  next  to  none,  between 
that  place  and  Laval  and  Mayenne.  Having  made  this  remark  on  the  vine 
climate  of  France,  I  wiftied  to  know  how  far  the  fad  held  true  in  Germany  4 
becaufe,  if  the  circumftance  aroie  from  a  difference  of  climate,  it  ought,  by 
parity  of  reaibn,  to  be  confirmed  by  vines  in  that  country  being  found  much 
farther  north  than  in  France.  This  happens  precifely  to  be  the  cafe  -,  for  I  finely 
by  a  late  author,  that  vines  in  Germany  are  found  no  farther  north  than  lat.  5a  ♦• 
The  meeting  with  thefe  in  that  latitude  is  a  fufiicient  proof  of  the  fad:  ia 
queftion,  fince  in  France  their  limit  is  at  49^.  The  line,  therefore,  which  I 
have  drawn  as  the  boundary  of  vines  in  France,  may  be  continued  into  Ger- 
many, and  will  probably  be  found  to  afccrtain  the  vine-climate  in  that  country^ 
as  well  as  in  France.  The  line  of  feparation  between  maiz  and  no  maiz  is  not 
lefs  lingular ;  it  is  firft  feen  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from 
the  Angoumois  and  entering  Poitou,  at  Verac,  near  Ruffec.  In  croffing  Lo- 
raine,  I  firft  met  with  it  between  Nancy  and  Luneville.  It  is  deferving  of  at- 
tentbn,  that  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  between  Nancy  and  Luneville  to  Ku^Ct 
that  it  will  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  other  line  that  forms  the  feparation  of 
vines :  but  that  line  acrofs  the  kingdom,  is  not  formed  by  maiz  in  &)  unbrokea 
a  manner,  as  the  other  by  vines ;  for  in  the  central  journey,  wp  found  it  00 
farther  north  than  Douzcnach,  in  the  S.  of  the  Limofin  -,  a  variation,  however^ 
that  does  not  afifeft  the  general  fa<5l.  In  crofiing  from  Alface  to  Auvergne,  I 
was  nearefl  to  this  line  at  Dijon,  where  is  maiz.  In  crofling  the  Bourbonnois 
to  Paris,  there  is  an  evident  reafon  why  this  plant  fhould  not  be  fpund, 
which  is  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  and  the  unimproved  hufbandry  of  all  that 
country  being  univerfally  under  fallow,  and  rye,  which  yields  only  three  or 
four  times  the  feed.  Maiz  demands  richer  land,  or  better  management*-^ 
I  faw  a  few  pieces  fo  fiir  north  as  near  La  Flcche,  but  they  were  fo  mifer* 
ably  bad,  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  plant  was  foreign  to  that  clifnatc  In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  I  have  annexed  a  map,  explaining^ 
at  one  coup  d'aily  thefe  zones  or  climates,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  France.— The  line  of  olives  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  diredion.  In 
travelling  fouth  from  Lyons,  we  fee  them  firft  at  Montelimart ;  and,  in  going 

*  De  la  Monarchie  Prujfunne^  par  M.  Ce  CompU  de  Miraheau,     torn.  2.  p.  158, 
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from  Beziers  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  loft  them  at  Carcaflbnnc :  now,  the  line  on  the 
map  drawn  from  Montelimart  to  CarcafTonne,  appears  at  once  to  be  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  thofe  of  maiz  and  vines.      Hence  we  may  apparently  determine, 
with  fafety,  that  there   is  a  confiderable  difference   between   the   climate  of 
France  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  :  that  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  kingdom  is 
2f  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than  the  weftern,  or,  if  not  hotter,  more  favouiable 
to  vegetation.    That  thefe  divifions  are  not  accidental,  but  have  been  the  refult 
of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude  from  thefe  articles  of  cul- 
ture, in  general,  gradually  declining  before  you  quite  lofe  them.     On  quitting 
the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitou,  we   find  maiz  dwindling  to  poor  crops, 
before  it  ceafcs  to  be  cultivated :  and  in  going  from  Nancy  to  Luneville,  I 
noticed  it  in  gardens,  and  then  but  in  fmall  pieces  in  the  fields,  before  it  became 
a  confirmed  culture.    I  made  the  fame  remark  with  refpedt  to  vines.    It  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  this  fadl;  it  feems  probable  that  the  climate  is  better 
when  remote  fron  the  fea^  than  near  it,  which  is  contrary  to  numerous  other 
fads  i  and  I  have  remarked^  that  vines  thrive  even  in  the  fea  air,  and  almoft 
ftdly  expofed  to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bayonne,  and  in  Bretagne.    A 
great  many  repeated  obfervations  muftbe  made,  and  with  more  attention  than  is 
in  the  power  of  a  traveller,  before  fuch  a  fubjed,  apparently  very  curious,  can 
be  thoroughly  afcertained.     In  making  fuch  enquiries  as  thefe,  a  general  culture 
Is  alone  to  be  regarded  :  vines  will  grow  in  England ;  I  have  maiz  now  on  my 
&rm— and  I  have  feen  it  at  Paris :  but  this  is  not  the  queftion ;  for  it  turns 
iblely  on  the  climate  being  fo  well  adapted  to  fuch  articles  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  make  them  a  common  culture. 

Of  the  northern  climate  of  France  I  may  remark,  that  though  vines  will 
yield  little  profit  in  it  for  wine,  yet  there  is  a  ftrong  diftindion,  in  refped  of 
heat,  between  it  and  England,  at  the  fame  time,  that  much  of  it  is,  I  believe^ 
to  the  full  as  humid  as  the  S.  and  E.  of  England.    The  two  circumftances  to 
be  attended  to  in  this  enquiry  are,  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  the  verdure  and 
rkbnefs  of  paftures.    Injcgard  to  heat,  we  muft  attend  neither  to  the  thermo-    ^ 
meter  nor  to  the  latitude,  ^iiT  to  the  vegetahle  produSIohs.    I  travelled  in  the   / 
frmTleafbn  througfi  ArtbisV  Picardy,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  Maine,    / 
and  I  found  at  every  town,  I  might  properly  fay  at  every  village,  fuch  a  plenty    [ 
of  fruit,  particularly  plumbs,   peaches,  late  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons,  as 
never  can  be  feen  in  England  in  the  very  hotteft  fummers.    The  markets  of 
all  the  towns,  even  in  that  poor  and  unimproved  province  of  Bretagne,  ure 
Supplied  with  thefe  in  a  profiifion  of  which  we  have  no  idea.    It  vvas  with  plea* 
fure  I  walked  through  the  market  at  Rennes.    If  a  man  were  to  fee  no  other 
in  France,  lighting  there  from  an  Englifh  balloon,  he  would  in  a  moment  pro- 
nounce the  climate  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  CornwaU,  our  moft  fouth- 
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erly  county,  where  myrtles  will  (land  the  winter  abroad ;  and  from  that  of 
Kerry,  where  the  arbutus  is  fo  ac-climated,  that  it  fecms  indigenous,  though 
probably  brought  from  Spain  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Yet 
in  this  province  of  Bretagne  I  faw  no  maiz  nor  mulberries,  and,  except  in  the 
corner  I  have  mentioned,  has  no  vineyards,  Paris  is  not  fupplied  with  melons 
from  provinces  to  the  S.  but  from  Harfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

For  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  I  may  quote  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the 
rich  paftures  in  Normandy,  which  are  never  irrigated.  And  I  v^'as  a  witncfs  to 
three  weeks  of  fuch  rain  at  Liancourt,  four  miles  only  from  Clermont,  as  I 
have  not  known,  by  many  degrees,  in  England.  To  the  great  rains  in  the  N. 
of  France,  which  render  it  difagreeable,  may  be  added  the  heavy  fnows  and  the 
fevere  frofts,  which  are  experienced  there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  S.  of 
t  ^_  England.  I  am  aflured  that  the  N.  of  Europe  has  not  known  a  long  and  (harp 
/  froft,  which  has  not  been  much  feverer  at  Paris  than  at  London. 

/^      The  central  divifion  that  admits  vines  without  being  hot  o»ough  for  maiz, 
}Tj^     \    I  confider  as  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.     Here  are  contame4  the 
[    .    province  of  Touraine,  which,  above  all  others,  is  moft  admired  by  the  French  iT 
I   .    the  pi&urefquc  province  of  Limofin  ;  and  the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleafant  plains^ 
of  the  Bourbonnois  ;  perhaps  the  moft  eligible  countries  of  all  France,  of  all 
Europe,  as  far  as  foil  and  climate  are  concerned.     Here  you  are  exempt  from 
the  extreme  humidity  which  gives  verdure  to  Normandy  and  England  ;  and  yet 
equally  free  from  the  burning  heats  which  turn  verdure  itfelf  into  a  ruffet  brown 
in  the  S. ;  no  ardent  rays  that  opprefs  you  with  their  fervour  in  fummer^  nor 
pinching  tedious  frofts  that  chill  with  their  feverity  in  winter;   a  light,  py^ 
claftic  air,  admirable  for  every  conftitution  except  confumptive  ones.    But  at  the 
farne  time  that  I  muft  commend  thefe  central  provinces  of  Frahlff,  for  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  atmofphcre    that   can   render   a  country   agreeable  to  inhabit, 
I  muft  guard  the  reader  againft  the  idea  of  their  being  free  from  great  inconve^ 
niencies ;  they  are  certainly  fubjedl  to  thofe  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which  are 
heavily  felt  by  the  farmer.     They  are  fubjedt,  in  common  with  the  olive  diftrift,. 
to  violent  ftorms  of  rain,  and  what  is  worfe,  of  hail.    Two  years  ago,  Qiy:L violent 
ftorm  of  hail  fwcpt  a  track  of  defolation  in  a  belt  acrofs  the  whole  kingdom^  to 
the  damage  of  feveral  millions  of  our  money.    Such  extended  ruin  is  not  com- 
mon, for  if  it  were,  the  fineft  kingdoms  would  be  laid  wafte  ;  but  aor-year  ever 
pafles  without  whole  parifties  fuifering  to  a  degree  of  which,  we  have  no  con- 
ception, and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  no  inconfidcrablc  proportion  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  kingdom.    It  appears,  from  my  friend  Dr,  Symondft's  pa- 
per on  the  climate  of  Italy  *,  that  the  mifchicf  of  hail  is  dreadful  to  the  utmoft 
in  that  country.    I  have  heard  it  calculated  in  the  S.  of  France,  that  the  damage 

•  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ill.  p.  137. 
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in  fomc  provinccfi  amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  them  on  an    \\ 
average.    A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Barbeficux,  there  had  jFallen,  at  the    ' 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  feat  in  the  Angoumois,  and  fome  neighbouring  pa- 
rifhes,  a  fliower  of  hail  that  cKd  not  leave  a  fingle  grape  on  the  vines,  and  cut 
them  fo  feverely,  as  to  preclude  ^11  hope  of  a  crop  the  year  following,  and  al-    \ 
lowed  no  well  founded  expe<^ation  of  any  beneficial- produce  even  the  third    ( 
year.     In  another  place,  the  geefe  were  all  killed  by  the  fame  ftorm  -,  and  young  / 
colts  were  fo  wounded  that  they  died  aftervvards.    It  is  even  aflcrted,  that  ipen    / 
have  ^en^  known  to  be  killed  by  hoil,  when  unaole  to  obtain  any  mettciw     \ 
This  ftorm  dcftroyed H  cdjple  of  thr cfuTce's,  that  was  of  two  years  growth .    WSI^ 
fuch  effefts,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfc 
muft  be  utterly  deftroyed.     At  Pompinion,  between  Montauban  and  Touloufe,      } 
I  was  witnefs  to  fuch  a  (hower  of  rain  as  never  fell  in  Britain  -,  in  that  rich  vale, 
the  corn,  before  the  ftorm,  made  a  noble  appearance ;  but  imagination  can  hardly 
pidlurc  a  more  entire  deftrudlion  than  it  poured  over  the  whole  ;  the  fineft  wheat      / 
was  not  only  beaten  flat  to  the  ground,  but  ftreams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  in      , 
many  places,  in  a  manner  that  made  all  expectation  df  recovery  hopelefs.     Thefe      ;' 
hafty  and  violent  ftiowers,  which  are  of  little  confequence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the      ' 
refidence  of  a  gentleman,  are  dreadful  fcourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immenfc      ( 
drawbacks  from  the  mafs  of  national  produdls.  ^ 

A  circumftance  of  lefs  confequence,  but  not  undeferving  attention,  is  the 
frofts  which  happen  in  the  fpring.  We  know  in  England  how  injurious  thefe 
arc  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  how  much  they  are  fuppofed  to  damage 
even  its  moft  important  produdts.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1787^^  I  found  all  the 
walnut  trees  with  leaves  turned  quite  black  by  them,  S.  of  the  Loire;  and  farther 
to  the  S.  at  Drive,  we  no  fooner  faw  fig  trees,  for  the  firft  time,  fcattered  about 
the  vineyards,  than  we.  remarked  them  bound  about  with  ftraw  to  defiencTthein 
from  the  frofts  of  Juqe.:  Still  tnore  to.the  S.  al)out  C»}iors^  the  walnut  trees 
were  black  on  the  10th  of  June  by^ frofts^  wi|Hin  a  fortnight;  and  we  were  in- 
formed of  rye  being  in  fome  ^ years  thu§  killed ;  and  that  rarely  there  is  any 
fpring  month  fecure  from  thefe  unfeafonable  attacks.  In  the  N.  E.  quarter 
I  found,  in  1789,  the  froft  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  a  fad  havock 
amongft  the  walnut  trees,  moft  of  which  were  killed  in  Alface,  and  the 
dead  trees  made  a  ftrange  figure  in  fummer;  they  were  left  in  expectation  of 
their  fhooting  again,  and  fome  few  did.  From  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  to  Bour- 
bon Lancey,  the  broom  was  all  killed.  Spring  frofts  were  alfo  complained  of 
as  much  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  kingdom.  About  Dijon  they  faid  that  they 
have  them  often  late,  and  they  damage  or  deftroy  every  thing.  And  all  the 
countries  within  reach  of  the  mountains  of  Voge  are  afFcded  by  the  fnow  that 
falls  upon  them,  which  was  in  1789,  on  the  29th  of  June.  This  renders  the 
vineyard  an  uncertain  culture.    Perhaps  it  may  arifc  from  the  late  frofts  in  the 
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fpring,  that  wc  meet  with  fo  few  mulberries  in  France  N.  of  the  olive  diftria. 
The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very  great,  as  I  (hall  explain  fully  in  another  place  ; 
yet  the  diftrids,  where  they  are  found  in  Franec,  are  very  inconfidcrable,  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  been  conceived  in 
England,  that  the  mildew  is  owing  to  late  frofts;  when  I  found  myfelf  in  a 
region  where  rye  was  fometimes  thus  killed  in  June,  and  where  every  wahiut 
hung  with  black,  I  naturally  enquired  for  that  diftemper,  and  found  in  fomc 
places,  near  Cahors  for  inftance,  that  their  wheat  was  perfectly  exempt  from 
that  malady  in  many  fprings,  when  other  plants  fufFered  the  moft  feverely ;  and 
wc  met  even  with  farmers  whofc  lands  were  fo  little  fubjedt  to  the  diftemper 
that  they  hardly  knew  it.  This  fhould  feem  to  fet  afide  the  theory  of  frofts 
being  the  caufe  of  that  malady^  As  fpring  frofts  are  as  mifchievous  in  France 
as  they  can  be  with  us,  fo  alfo  there  are  they  troubled  with  autumnal  ones  earlier 
than  is  common  with  us.  On  the  20th  of  September  1787,  in  going  on  the  S.  of 
the  Loire,  from  Chambord  to  Orleans,  we  had  fo  fmart  a  one,  that  the  vines  were 
hurt  by  it;  and  there  had  been,  for  feveral  days,  fo  cold  a  N.  E.  wind,  yet 
with  a  bright  fun,  that  none  of  us  ftirred  abroad  without  great  coats. 

The  olive-climate  contains  but  a  very  inconfidcrable  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  that  portion,  not  in  one  acre  out  of  fifty  is  this  tree  cultivated.  Several 
other  plants,  befide  the  olive,  mark  this  climate.  Thus  at  Montelimart,  in 
Dauphine,  befides  that  tree,  you  meet  with,  for  the  firft  time,  the  pomgranatc, 
the  arbor  judae,  the  paliurus,  figs,  and  the  evergreen  oak;  and  with  thefe 
jglants,  I  may  add  alfo  that  deteftable  animal  the  mofquito.  In  croffingtheT 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  VeTay,"  and  Tiv^^  Pradellcs  and 

Thuy tz,  mulberries  and  flies  at  the  fame  time ;  by  the  term  flies,  I  mean  thofe 
myriads  of  them,  which  form  the  moft  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the  fouthern 
climates.  They  are  the  firft  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive-diftridl 
of  France :  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  teizc,  ah^ 
worry:  your  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nofe,  are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on 
every  eatable,  fruit,  fugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  attacked  by  them  in  fuch  myriads, 
that  if  they  are  not  driven  away  inceflantly  by  a  perfon  who  has  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impofliblc.  'They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared 
paper,  and  other  contrivances,  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
were  it  not  from  negligence  they  could  not  abound  in  fuch  incredible  quan- 
tities. If  I  farmed  in  thofe  countries,  I  think  I  fhould  manure  four  or  five 
acres  evciy  year  with  dead  flies.  Two  other  articles  of  culture  in  this  climate, 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  too  inconfidcrable  to  be  a  national  ob- 
jedt,  are  capers  in  Provence,  and  oranges  at  Hieres.  The  latter  plant  is  fo 
tender,  that  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  part  of  France  in  which  it  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  of  Rouflillon  is  to  the  fouth  of  this,  Jret  nonie 
are  to  be  found  there.     I  went  to  Hieres  to  view  them,  and  it  was  with  pain  I 
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found  them  almoft,  without  exception,  fo  damaged  by  the  froft,  in  the  winter  of 
1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  fome  to  the  ground,  and  others  to  the  main  ftem. 
Vaft  numbers  of  olives  were  in  the  fame  fituation  throughout  the  whole  olivc- 
diftridl,  and  abundance  of  them  abfolutely  killed.  Thus  we  find,  that,  in  the 
moft  foutherly  part  of  France,  and  even  in  the  moil:  fheltered  and  fecure  fituations, 
fuch  fevere  frofts  are  known  as  to  deftroy  the  articles  of  common  cultivation. 

In  the  defcription  I  took  of  the  climate  of  Provence,  from  Monf.  le  Prefident, 
Baron  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues,  he  informed  me,  that  hail,  in  fome  years,  docs  not 
break  glafs  -,  but  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing.  The  only  feafons 
in  which  is  to  be  expeded  rain  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  equinoxes, 
when  it  comes  violently  for  a  time.  No  dependence  for  a  fingle  drop  in  June, 
July,  or  Auguft,  and  the  quantity  always  very  fmall ;  which  t^iree  nu)nths,  and 
not  the  winter  ones,  are  the  pinching  feafon  for  all  great  cattle.  Sometimes 
not  a  drop  falls  for  fix  months  together  *.  They  have  white  frofts  in  March, 
and  fometimes  in  April.  The  great  heats  are  never  till  the  15th  of  July  nor  after 
,die  i<;th  of  September.    Harr^STbegi^ 


MichaelmaTis  tKelnid^c  of  the  vintage.    In  many  years  no  fnow  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  frofts  not  fevere.    The  fpring  is  the  worft  feafon  in  the  year,  becaufe 
the  vent  de  bize,  the  mcejirale  oi  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and   fufficient,  in  the^ 
mountains,  to  blow  a  man  off  his  horfe;  it  is  alfo  dangerous^  to  the  liealthV^ 
Trom  the  fun,  at  the  fame  time,  being  both  high  and  powerful-     But  in  Decern- 
ber,  January,  and  February,  the  weatherjs^truly  charming,  with  the  bize  very 
rarely,  but  not  always  free  from  uTfor>  onT;Tie"3J  6?  January  1786,  there  was  fo 
furious  a  moejirale,  with  fnow,  that  flocks  were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  fromi 
their  paftures ;  numbers  of  travellers,  fhepherds,  fheep  and  aflTes  in  the  Craa 
pcriflied.    Five  fhepherds  were  conducting  eight  hundred  fheep  to  the  but- 
cheries at  Marfeilles,  three  of  whom,  and  almoft  all  the  fheep,  perifhed  +.     To   ^ 
make  a  refidence  in  thefc  provinces  agreeable,  a  man  fhould  alfo   avoid  the    / 
great  fummer  heats.     For  during  the  laft  week  in  July,  and  fome  days  in    \ 
Auguft,  I  experienced  fuch  a  heat  at  Carcaflbnne,  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  &c.  as  / 
rendered  the  leaft  exertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  pppreffive :  it  exceeded  ] 
anything  I  felt  in  Spain.    It  was  impoffible  to  fupport  a  room  that^asTlgKl^   \ 
Nocomfort  BufiiTHarlcnefs;  and  even  "tliercTTeft  was  im  from  monads 

oi  flies  J.     It  is  true,  fuch  heats  are  not  of  long  duration;  if  they   were  fo,. 

•  A  writer,  who  has  been  criticifed  for  tiiis  aflertion,  was  therefore  right — **  Telle  eft  la  pofition; 
dcs  provinces  du  midi  on  Ton  refte  fouvent,  fix  mois  entiers,  fans  voir  tomber  unc  fcule  goutte  d'eau." 
Corps  eompUt  d^AgrL     torn.  8.  p.  56. 

f  Traite  de  rOlivierypar  M,  Couture.     2  torn.     8vo.     Aix,  1786.     torn.  I.  p.  79. 

X  I  have  been  much  furprifed,  that  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  (hould  think  it  odd  to  find,  by 
writers  who  treated  of  fouthern  climates,  that  driving  away  flies  was  an  object  of  importance.  Had 
he  been  with  me  in  Spain  and  in  Languedoc,  in  July  and  Auguft,  he  would  have  been  very  far  from 
thinking  there  was  any  thing  odd  in  it.     Obferv..on  divers  pojfoges  offcripture^  vol.  4.  p.  159. 

Q^q  2  Aobody, 
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Tiobody,  able  to  quit  the  country,  would  refide  in  it.    Thefe  climates  are  dif- 
agreeable  in  fpring  and  fummer,  and  delicious  in  winter^nly^;     iBtlieBour- 


r 


"BoiTnois,  LTmoIih/aH^  is  no  vent  debize?   On  the  mountains 

al)ove  Tour  d'Aigues,  are  chiefly  foun3  lavendula— thynius— ciftus  rofea — ciftus 
albidus — foralia  bitumina — buxus  fempervirens — quercus  ilex — pinus  montana 
— rofmarinus  oflicinalis— rhamnus  cathartica — geniftis  montis  ventofa— genifta 
hifpanica— juniperus  phoenicia — fatureja  montana — bromus  fylvatica,  &c.  In 
the  ftubbles  of  all  the  olivc-diftridl,  and  in  every  wafte  fpot  are  found  cen- 
teaurea  calycitropa — centaurea  folftitialis,— alfo  the  eryngium  campeftrum,  and 
the  eryngium  amethyftinum : — they  have  fown  in  Provence,  the  datura  ftrimo- 
nium,  which  is  now  habituated  to  the  country.  In  the  mountains,  from 
Cavalcro  to  Frejus,  and  alfo  in  that  of  Eftrelles,  the  lentifcus — myrtus — arbu- 
tus—lavendula— ciftus — and  lauruftinus. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate  of  France,  and  upon  comparing  it  with 
that  of  countries,  not  fo  much  favoured  apparently  by  nature,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  the  principal  fuperiority  of  it  arifes  from  adapting  fo  large  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  yet  this  noble  plant  is  moft  unac- 
countably decried  by  abundance  of  writers,  and  efpecially  by  French  ones, 
though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw  as  extenfivc  a  profit  from  poor  and  other- 

'       wife  barren,  and  even  almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  as  from  the  richeft  vales.— 

i       Hence  immenfe  tracks  of  land  may  be  ranked  in  France  among  the  moft  va- 
luable, which  in  our  climate  would  be  abfolutely  wafte,  or  at  leaft  applied  to  no 

\       better  ufc  than  warrens  or  (heep  walks.     This  is  the  great  fuperiority  which  cli- 
mate gives  to  that  kingdom  over  England :— of  its  nature  and  extent,  I  ihall  treat 

V      fully  under  another  head. 

The  objedl  of  the  next  importance  Is  peculiar  to  the  olive  and  maiz  diftri^U, 
and  confifts  in  the  power  of  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  two  crops 
a-year  on  vaft  tracks  of  their  arable  land ;  an  early  harveft,  and  the  command 
of  plants,  which  will  not  thrive  equally  well  in  more  northern  climates,  give 
them  this  invaluable  advantage.  We  fee  wheat  ftubbles  left  in  England^  from  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  to  yield  a  few  fliillings  by  flieep,  which,  in  a  hotter  climate, 
would  afford  a  fecond  crop,  yielding  food  for  man,  fuch  as  millet,  the  fifty  day 
maiz  (the  cinquantina  of  the  Italians)  &c.  -,  or  prove  a  better  feafon  for  turnips, 
cabbages,  &c.  than  the  common  feafon  for  them  here.  In  Dauphin<J,  I  faw 
buck- wheat  in  full  bloflbm  the  23d  of  Auguft,  that  had  been  fown  after  wheat. 
I  do  no  more  than  name  it  here,  fince,  in  another  place,  it  muft  be  examined 
more  particularly.  Mulberries  might  in  France  be  an  objeft  of  far  greater 
importance  than  they  ars  at  prefent,  and  yet  the  fpring  frofts  are  fatal  impe- 
-diments  to  the  culture:  that  this  plant  muft  be  confidered  for  all  important 
\\'  ^-  purpofes,  as  adapted  only  to  fouthern  climates,  appears  from  this,  that  Tours 
js  the  only  place  I  know  in  France,  north  of  the  maiz  climate,  where  they  are 

cultivated 
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cultivated  for  filk  with  any  luccefs :  conGderable  experiments  have  been  made 
(as  I  (hall  {hew  in  the  proper  place)  for  introducing  them  into  Normandy  and 
clfewhere,  but  with  no  fuccefs ;  and  the  force  of  this  obfervation  is  doubled, 
by  the  following  fad— that  they  fucceed  much  better  in  the  olive  climate  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  they  might  be  greatly  extended, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.     In  going  fouth,  we  did  not  meet  with  them 
till  we  came  to  Caufade,  near  Montauban.     In  returning  north,  we  faw  them  at 
Auch  only — a  few  at  Aguillon,  planted  by  the  duke — the  promenade,  at  Poitiers, 
planted  by  the  intendant — and  another  at  Verteul,  by  the  duke  d'Anvillc  ;  all 
which  arc  experiments  that  have  not  been  copied,  except  at  Auch.     But  at 
Tours  there  is  a  fmall  diftridl  of  them.     In  another  dircdion,  they  are  not  met 
with  after  Moulins,  and  there  very  few.     Maiz  is  an  objed  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  mulberries ;  when  I  give  the  courfes  of  the  French  crops,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  only  good  hufbandry  in  the  kingdom  (fome  fmall  and 
very  rich  diftrids  excepted)  arifes  from  the  pofleffion  and   management  of 
this  plant.     Where  there  is  no  maiz,  there  are  fallows ;  and  where  there  arc 
fallows,  the  people  ftarvc  for  want.     For  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live 
upon  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  poflefs  a  treafure,  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  their  climate.    The  quantity  of  all  the  common  forts  of  fruits,      / 
which,  through  the  greater  part  of  France,  is  fuch  as  to  form  a  confiderable     / 
pbjcd  in  the  fubfiftence  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  is  a  point  of  more     V^ 
confequence  than  appears  at  firft  fight.    To  balance  thefe  favourable  circum-      ^ 
ftances,  other  countries,  not  Co  happily  fituated  (efpecially  England)   have  ad- 
vantages of  an  oppofitc  nature,  which  are  very  material  in  the  pradice  of  their 
agriculture:  that  humidity  of  atmofphere,  which  the  French  provinces  north     J 
of  vines  enjoy— which  England  has  in  a  greater  degree,. and  Ireland  flill  more,     -^ 
and  which  is  better  marked  by  the  hygrometer  than   by  the  rain  gage,  is  of     ; 
fingular  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  cattle  by  pafturage,  and  in  adapting     f 
the  courfes  of  crops  to  their  fupport.     Artificial  grafles,  turnips,  cabbages,  po-      i 
tatoes,  &c.  thrive  beft  in  a  humid  climate.     It  would  take  up  too  much  room 
here  fully  to  explain  this  ;  to  mention  it  will  be  fufficient  for  thofc  who  have  re- 
fleded  on  fimilar  fubjeds.     From  a  due  attention  to  all  the  various  circumftances  ")  ; 
that  affed  this  queftion,  which,  rcladvely  to.  a^  is  the  beft  climate,   (  {  ^^C^- 

that  of  France,  or  that  of  England  ?— I  have  no^hefitation  in  giving  the  prefc-  {  ( 
rcnce  to  France.     I  have  often  heard,  in  converfation,  the  contrary  afferted,  and    '^ 
with  fome  appearance  of  reafon— but  I    believe   the  opinion   has  arifen  more 
from    confidering   the  adual   ftate  of  hufbandry  in  the  two  countries,  than  the 
diflind  properties  of  the  two  climates.     We  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  our's; 
but  the  French  are,  in  this  refped,  in  their  infancy,  through  more  than  half 

the  kingdom. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

On  the  Produce  ofCorn^  the  Rent,  and  the  Price  of  Land  in  France. 

f  TN  England,  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  one  uniform  meafurc  of  land; 
there  are  three  or  four  different  acres  in  common  ufe :  but  the  general  fta- 
tutemeafure  of  the  realm  has  gained  ground  rapidly  of  late  years,  fo  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  counties  have  rid  themfelves  of  the  peft  of  cuftomary  meafurc; 
and  where  this  beneficial  effedl  has  not  taken  place,  yet  almoft  every  man  one 
can  converfe  with,  knows  the  proportion  their  own  meafure  bears  to  the  ftatuteji 

\       which  greatly  facilitates  all  agricultural  enquiries  in  this  kingdom.     In  Ireland^, 
the  uniformity  is  ftill  greater  ;  for  they  have  only  the  Irifh  and  the  Conyinghanr 
meafure,  except  in  a  very  few  diflridts  that  have  adopted  the  Englifh  ftatute  act 
In  the  meafure  of  corn  alfo,  we  have  only  the  variations  of  the  buflicl  to  guar  - —  _j 
againft ;  for  the   meafure  is  every  where  a  buftiel,  and  the  difference  of 
contents,  not  much  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom ;  add  to  this, 
the  name  and  the  contents  of  the  ftatute  capacity  of  eight  gallons,  is  every  whe 
undcrftood;  and  that  the  gallon  itfelf  is  of  the  fame  contents.     In  Ireland, 
ftatute  barrel  of  four  buftiels  takes  place  univerfally ;  but  in  France,  the  infini 


{ 


i. 


perplexity  of  the  meafures  exceeds  all  comprehenfion.  ^iThey  diffefnot  6hly 
cvCfy  prbvirice,  but  in  every  diftfiflr;  and  armoft"  til  "every  town  ;  and  thefc  i 
menting  variations  are  found  equally  in  the  denominations  and  contents  of  1 
meafures  of  land  and  corn.  To  thefe  fources  of  confufion,  is  added  the  gea^^ 
ral  ignoran(!e  of  the  peafantry,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Paris  arpcnt,  or 
Paris  feptier,  the  moft  commonly  received  meafure  of  the  kingdom.  For 
knowledge  of  a  French  farmer  is  limited  abfolutely  to  his  farm  and  his  markcr'1 
he  never  looks  into  a  newfpaper  or  a  magazine,  where  the  difference  of 
meafures  of  the  kingdom  would  probably  ftrike  his  attention,  many  times  in  b/^** 
life.  And  if  he  were  rather  better  inftrudted,  yet,  as  there  are  two  nationai^ ' 
meafures  of  land,  they  would  occafion  a  confufion  of  which  we  can  form 
judgment :  the  arpent  de  Paris,  and  the  arpent  de  France,  are  both  legal  and 
common  meafures ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  are  of  very  diflferent  contents; 
and,  what  is  ftrange  to  fay,  are  fometimes  confounded  by  French  writers  oa 
agriculture,  as  1  fhall  fliew  in  more  inftances  than  one — even  by  focieties  in 
their  public  memoirs.*  The  denominations  of  French  meafure,  as  the  reader 
will  fee,  are  almoft  infinite,  and  without  any  common  ftandard  to.  which  they 
can  be  referred :  the  number  of  fquare  feet  in  the  contents  is  the  only  rule  to 
adhere  to :  yet  the  foot  itfelf  varies,  and  contains,  in  fome  provinces,  as  Lo- 

raine. 
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raine,  but  ten  inches  and  a  fradtion.    Even  the  valuation  of  money  itfelf  there 
failed  mc ;  the  meafure  of  corn  and  land  peculiar,  and  the  livre  znd^/ot  no  longer 
of  the  fame  value  as  in  the  reft  of  France.     The  denominations  of  bufhel  and 
acre  pervade  all  England;  and  the  mere  denomination  leads  every  where  to-        -^ 
wards  proportioning  the  contents  to  the  common  ftandards;  but  in  France,  they 
have  no  common  denomination  :  if  you  travel  feventy  miles  from  Paris,  in  fome 
diredions,  you  hear  no  more  of  the  feptier,  or  the  arpent :  you  find  the  mine  of 
land,  even  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital,— and  a  little  farther,  you  will  be        ' 
bewildered  with  franchars  of  corn,  and  tnancos  of  land.    The  only  clue  tole- 
rably general,  that  can  be  in  the  leaft  relied  upon,  is  drawn  from  the  quantity 
of  feed  fown :  the  meafure  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  of  land  alfo,  hath  often  in       \ 
France  the  fame  denomination,  zs  Jeptier^fepteree-,  guar  tier  j  quarteree\  manco     / 
of  corn  and  of  land  :   boifeau,  boifelee,  &c. — Thefc  generally  imply,  that  the      \ 
meafure  of  corn  is  the  quantity  of  feed  fown  on  the  fame  denominntion  of  land.       \ 
But  I  have  found  variations  even  in  this ;  fo  that  great  caution  is  neceflary  be-       1 
fore  a  traveller  can  note  his  information.    When  to  this  confufion  of  meafurcs       ; 
is  added  the  almoft  univerfal  ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  provinces,  who      \ 
often  know  nothing  of  their  own  meafures,  and  give  information  totally  erro- 
neous, as  I  have  found,  from  fufpedling  their  authority,  by  its  militating  with 
the  idea  I  formed  from  the  eye,  and  from  applying  for  certainty  to  land-fur- 
vcyors  (arpenteurs)y  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  credit  me  in  afTuring  him,  that 
the  labour,  perplexity,  and  vexation,  which  the  prefent  chapter  has  givfen  me, 
both  in  travelling  and  in  writing,  has  much  exceeded  any  thing  I  could  have 
conceived  before  I  went  abroad  ;  and  which  no  perfon  can  believe  to  the  extent 
of  the  truth,  who  has  not  been  engaged  under  equal  difficulties  in  fimilar  pur- 
fuits.    After  all  my  labour,  it  would  be  a  want  of  candour  were  I  to  offer  the 
refult  thus  given  as  correct.    I  am  'confident,  that  in  fevcral  articles,  and  per- 
haps in  more  than  I  fufpedl,  it  is  not  fo,     I  can  only  fay,  I  think  the  material 
errors  are  not  numerous ;  and  that  the  reader  will,  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties, look  rather  for  the  information  that  is  practically  to  be  given,  than  for 
that  ideal  accuracy  which  is  impoffible  for  any  individual,   much  lefs  for  a 
foreigner  to  attain.    The  French  writers,  I  have  confulted,  gave  me  little  or  no 
affiftance,  where  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  expedt  it,    Monf-  Paudlon's  tables  of 
the  meafures  of  land  and  corn,  which  contain  thofe  of  fome  of  the  provinces, 
ivould  lead  us  aftray  as  often  as  they  would  guide  us.     By  going  through  the 
country,  I  have  found,  from  five  to  ten  different  meafurcs  in  a  province,  where 
he  has  noted  only  one— I  fuppofe  the  legal  one  of  the  capital  cities. — It  is  fur- 
prifing  to  read  French  books  of  agriculture,  defcriptive  of  fome  provinces  in 
France,   yet  without  an  explanation  of  the  contents  of  the  meafures  named 
repeatedly  m  thofe  works.    Such  omiffions  are  totally  inexcufeable ;  for  they 

render 
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render  books  ufelefs,  not  to  foreigners  only,  but  to  moft  of  their  own  country- 
men. But  while  accuracy  is  fo  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  be  acquired 
under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  fome  fatisfadtion  to  confider,  that  the  reader  will 
here  find  the  very  interefting  parts  of  the  produce,  rental,  and  price  of  land  in 
that  vaft  empire,  afcertained  upon  a  larger  bafis  of  enquiry,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  book  hitherto  offered  to  the  public ;  my  library  abounds  more  with  French 
georgical  authors,  as  well  as  thofe  branches  of  political  oeconomy  which  tend  to 
elucidate  fuch  queftions,  than  any  other  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  ; 
yet  thefe  books  contain  little  elfe  befide  conjectures,  loofe  and  general  ideas,  and 
calculations  without  data,  particularly  in  giving  the  grofs  produce  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  a  multitude  of  guefles  fome  muft,  in  the  nature  of  chances,  approxi- 
mate the  truth  ;  but  fuch  have  little  more  merit,  and  no  more  authority,  than 
the  wildeft  efforts  of  imagination  ;  for  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  made 
inthe  bureaus  of  great  cities  ;  books  and  papers  will  not  afford  the  information : 
a  man  mufl  travel  through  the  country,  or  mufl  always  remain  ignorant, 
though  furrounded  by  ten  thoufand  volumes.  Neither  is  it  travelling  for  other 
purfuits  that  will  allow  this  knowledge  to  be  gained ;  nor  moving  in  public 
voitures,  nor  flying  with  rapidity  from  town  to  town  j  nor  is  it  eafy  for  one  or 
two  men,  or  even  three  to  effeft  it ;  many  fhould  be  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  paid  by  government ;  for  affuredly  the  objedl  is  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  the  impofing  of  taxes ;  a  bufinefs  in  which  all  the 
legiflators  that  have  yet  arifen  have  .gone  fo  blindly  to  work,  that  their  efforts 
in  every  country,  and  in  none  more  than  in  France,  cannot  but  excite  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance  and  deteftation  of  their  injuftice.  To  expedt  that  men 
will  be  thus  appointed  and  employed,  and,  above  all,  well  chofen  for  the  bufi- 
nefs, would  be  childifh;  governments  are  otherwife  employed  in  every  country. 
While,  therefore,  from  the  public  nothing  is  to  be  expefted,  the  private  efforts 
of  individuals  are  furely  not  devoid  of  merit;  who,  amidft  great  diiadvantageSj 
undertake  a  work  of  unqueitionable  utility. 

Districts  of  Rich  Loam. 

PicarJy. 

This  province  has  been,  by  fo  many  French  writers,  extolled  for  its  good 
and  profitable  cultivation,  that  I  croiTed  it  with  my  attention  every  where  awake 
to  difcovcr  fuch  merit.  I  have  already  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  foils,  that  this 
is  ufually  very  good ;  the  exceptions,  where  the  under  ftratum  of  chalk  rifcs 
too  near  the  fqrface,  as  is  the  cafe  about  Berney,  and  more  ft  ill  at  Flixcourt, 
arc  not  of  great  extent,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  friable  loams  on  a  calca- 
reous bottom.    The  nature  of  the  country  demands  that  I  ihould  confider  it 

as 
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as  one  from  Calais  to  the  woods^  Chant iUy,  where  a  £Oor  country  begins ; 
and,  though  in  the  neigHBouThood  of  Paris,  it  ""againnbecomcs  good,  yet  wfi""^ 
fhould  confider  it  feparately.  From  Calais  to  Bolougne  and  Montreuil  the  good 
land  lets  at  24  liv.  the  journal  or  arpent  of  Paris,  and  the  inferior  at  12  liv. ;  the 
firft  is  il.  5s.  per  Englifti  acre  *,  which  is  a  higher  rent  than  fimilar  land  would 
produce  in  England,  if  rent  only  were  confidered  ;  but  our  heavy  tythes  and  poor 
rates  being  added  do  occafion  nearly  an  equality.  Near  Berney  the  foil,  and  with 
it  the  rent,  declines,  rifing  from  8  to  12  liv.  the  arpent.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to 
add  always  the  proportion  per  Englifli  acre ;  I  juft  obferved^  that  24  liv.  per  arpent 
equals  25s.  per  acre;  12  liv.  are  palpably  the  half,  and  8  liv.  two-thirds  of  that. 
It  rifes  to  24  liv.  again  at  Ally-le-haut  Clochers,  where  they  reckon  their  wheat 
crops  at  5 J  louis,  when  corn  fells  high,  this  is  20  buflielsper  acre;  and  fpring 
corn  the  fame,  which,  on  fuch  land,  is  a  mifcr4ble  produce.  At  Flixcourt 
the  chalk  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  the  rents  are  fo  low  as  2  liv.  to  5  liv.  which 
would  be  much  under  the  value,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  yet  the  country 
is  not  without  fainfoin.  At  Picquigny  rent  regains  the  24  liv.  but  at  Hcbecourt 
and  Breteuil  not  more  than  15  or  16  liv. ;  here  they  value  wheat  at  60  liv.  the 
arpent,  and  fpring  corn  at  30  liv.  Near  Clermont  the  land  is  good  and  the  rent 
high,  and  from  thence  to  Creil  by  Liancourt  is  a  vale  of  exceedingly  rich  loam* 
The  rent  from  Calais  to  Clermont  is  pretty  regular,  the  beft  land  24  liv.  the 
middling  15  liv.  and  the  chalks  4  liv.  to  8  liv.  The  produce  of  the  firft  is  about 
24  bufhels  per  acre,  and  of  the  fpring  corn  22.  i^^^^^i£i^!^^^XjL3£9!^  ^^  ^^^- 
rage,  through ^Picardy  paj^s  j  ^g§£jcent. ;  but  if  T)ought  with  judgment  anSf 
attention  ^f,  and  in  foriie  cafes  4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  told  that  fome 
eflatcs  did  not  return  more  than  2i,  but  this  is  rare.  They  have  in  general  in 
France  a  very  falfe  idea  of  the  good  hufbandry  of  this  province:  Monf.  Turgot 
was  not  free  from  the  error,    when  he  named  it  in  the  fame   breath  with 

Flanders  'f. 

IJle  of  France. 

In  the  country  about  Arpajon  rents  vary  from  15  to  24  liv.  and  fome  capital 
arable  lands  are  at  30  liv. ;  but  here  we  enter  upon  a  new  meafure  of  land,  for  the 
arpent  of  the  Gatinois  is  100  perch  of  20  feet,  or  40,000  feet,  24  liv.  may  be  taken 
as  the  medium ;  in  general  in  the  Gatinois  the  good  land  is  at  20  liv.  and  the 
ordinary  at  10 liv.;  at  20 liv.  it  is  i6s*  9d.  per  acre.  The  produft  of  wheat  is 
ilated  at  fix  feptiers  of  Paris,  of  240  lb.  per  arpent,  which,  if  we  attend  to  the 
French  pound,  is  to  the  Englifli  as  1,0000  to  0,9264,  and  alfo  as  to  meafure 
equals  twenty-three  bufhels  per  acre,  fpring  corn  thirty  bufhels.  Within  two 
leagues  of  Eftampes  there  is  much  fand,  the  rent  of  which  is  3  liv.  lof.  and 

♦  Wherever  acre^  quarter^  bujhelj  galloHj  &c.  are  named,  Englifh  meafure  is  implied.. 
\  Lcttrefur  ki  Graimsy  p.  43. 
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4liv.  the  arpent;  this  yields  rye  only;  the  good  wheat  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood gives  rent  and  produce  as  above  noted.  From  hence  through  Toury,  to  the 
foreft  of  Orleans,  is  part  of  the  great  plain  called  the  Pa^  de  Beauce,  £q  tnyicYi 
celebratedJnFj^ince^  hufbandry  i-^itTsTTike  air^cardyTTallowed^ 

ToFwfieat,  and^onfcquently  there* is  no ^ood  hufbandry ;  but  the  foil  is  a  rich   • 
loam  on  a  white  marl,  and  therefore,  by  fallow  and  dung,  gives  good  wheat. 
I  have  three  notes  of  the  produce ;— i,  five  Paris  feptiers  per  arpent;  2,  twenty- 
one  mines,  each  60 lb. ;  3,  to  the  value  of  100  liv.  and  fpring  corn  5oliv.    The 
firft  is  about  19*  bufliels  ;  the  fecond  is  22  bulhels;  the  third  is  the  fame  nearly 
as  the  firft :  they  agree  tolerably  well,  and  unite  with  what  I  faw  to  calculate 
the  wheat  produce  at  twenty-one  bufhels  per  acre.    I  faw  no  fpring  com  of  any 
tolerable  appearance.    The  rent  is  from  15  to  18  liv.  per  arpent,  or  15s.  per  acre. 
Price  500 liv.  that  let  at  20 liv.  per  annum  (20I.  i8s.  gd.)    On  my  return  to 
Paris,  I  croffed  another  part  of  this  rich  tradt,  in  going  from  Orleans  to  Fon- 
tainbleau.     I  gained  information  at  Shiloar,  Denainvilliers,  MaUhcrbs,  and  La 
Chapel  la  Reine  :  the  intelligence  vvas  pretty  uniform.     Rent  of  the  good  land 
20  to  24liv.  (i8s.  5d.);   of  the  inferior  I4liv.  (12s.)     Price  350  to  6ooliv. 
The  notes  of  the  produce  of  wheat  are  not  equally  uniform;  at  Denainvilliers 
fix  to  eight  facks,  each  2501b.  this  is  thirty  bufliels  an  acre;  oats  four  to  ten 
iacks.    At  Malflierbs  they  aflured  me  that  wheat  has  been  known,  not  uncom- 
monly, to  yield  twenty-five  mines,  each  four  boifeau,  of  25  lb.  this  is  about 
forty-three  bufliels  an  acre ;  but  they  admitted  that  fifteen  mines  were  much 
more  common.     At  La  Chapel  good  crops,  eighty  to  an  hundred  boifeau,  each 
15  lb.  or  twenty-three  bufliels ;  alfo,  that  an  arpent  of  wheat  is  commonly  of 
the  value  of  90  liv.  and  oats  of  50  liv.     Pafiing  the  vaft  foreft  of  Fontainblean, 
which  of  courfe  affords  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I  renewed  the  inquiries 
at  Meulan  :  the  foil  in  that  vicinity,  and  for  fomc  extent  of  country,  confifts  of 
two  kinds,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  productions,  wheat  and  rye ;— the 
wheat  land  lets  at  18  liv.  per  arpent  (15s.  2d.)  and  fells  at  500  liv.  (20I.  18s.  4d.) 
The  rye  foil  lets  at  6 liv.  (5s.  2d.)  and  fells  at  220 liv.  (81.  16s.)    The  arpent 
the  fame  meafure  as  hitherto,  an  hundred  perch  of  twenty  feet.    The  product  of 
wheat  is  fix  feptiers  (twenty-three  bufliels),  and  of  oats  the  fame,  that  is*  three 
double  feptiers.     A  late  writer  ftates  the  common  produce  of  ordinary  land,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  at  two  hundred  gcrbs  or  flieaves  per  arpent,  yielding  four 
feptiers  *.     PaflTcd  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  St.  Denis  to  Liancourt.     The 
rich  vale  which  extends  to  Clermont,  and  which  I  mentioned  before,  fome  of 
which  is  arable,  lets  fo  high  as  33  liv.  the  mine,  or  half  an  arpent  of  an  hun- 
dred perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  or  48,400  feet  5  this  is  46s.  Englifli  money  and 
meafure:  much,  however,  is  at  25s.  or  35s.  the  acre,  and  ] 8 liv.  more  com- 

*  Correfpondence  rurally  par  M.  Bretonniere.     Tom.  ti.  p.  86. 
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mon  ;  poor  hills  3  to  5  liv.  The  wheat  produce  of  thefe  fine  lands  was  ftated 
to  me  at  fixteen  to  eighteen  quintals  (hundred  pounds),  feventecn  are  equal  to 
twenty-four  one-half  buftiels  an  acre;  but  I  know  not  how  to  think  it  pofliblc 
that  fuch  a  rent  fhould  be  paid  for  lands  which  give  no  better  produce,  and  yet 
the  wretched  appearance  of  the  crops  of  fpring  corn  late  in  autumn  would  feem 
to  juftify  the  calculation.  Oats,  they  fay,  produce  on  an  average  fourteen  quin- 
tals, which  is  the  crop  from  land  of  half  the  value  in  England.  The  price  of 
good  arable  in  general  800  to  1000  liv.  equal  to  31I.  los.  an  acre;  but  the  beft  is 
higher.  Eftates  pay  2i  to  3!  per  cent,  net;  and  confiderablc  purchafcs,  not  be- 
ing fold  with  equal  eafe,  yield  foniething  more.  This  fertile  vale  paffes  Cler- 
mont, in  the  way  to  Beauvais,  for  at  Brane  I  found  land  letting  at  30  liv.  and 
at  Beauvais  gardens  at  80 liv.  the  mine;  but  there  the  chalk  hills  take  up  much 
of  the  country.  From  that  place  to  Pontoife  tWb  features  continue  juft  the 
fzmc:  the  hills  fand  ftone  loams,  that  let  at  8  liv.  the  arpent  of  an  hundred  perch^ 
of  twenty  feet,  equal  to  6s.  lod.  the  acre;  but  good  loams  at  Marenne  16  to 
20  liv.  (20 liv.  is  i6s.  9d.)  and  produce  fix  fcptiers  of  wheat  (twenty-three 
bufliels).  At  Commerle  the  foil  is  better;  the  hills  let  at  12  liv.  and  much 
good  land  up  to  30  liv.  (il.  5s.  id.)  where  wheat  alfo  yields  fix  ieptiers  and  oats 
eight.  The  price  per  arpent  in  this  line  is  commonly  400  to  500  liv.  (the  latter 
20I.  1 8s.  9d.);  but  near  Pontoife  there  arc  lands  that  rife  to  800  liv.  at  600  liv.  it 
18  25I.  2S.  6d.  Returning  to  Paris,  I  took  the  road  to  Soifibns,  where  is  a  con- 
tinued  line  of  noble  fandy  loams  in  this  rich  diftri£t.  From  the  capital  to  Dugny 
rents  are  40  liv.  for  the  Paris  arpent,  or  al.  is.  7d.  and  fells  at;  1200  to  1300  liv. 
or  64I.  1 8s.  lod.  At  Dugny  it  lets  at  24  liv.  equal  to  il.  5s.  To  Louvres  and 
Dammertin  it  finks  to  aoliv,  or  il.  gid.  and  fells  at  700  liv.  (35I.  19s.)  At  the 
latter  place  the  mcafure  changes  to  one  hundred  perch  at  twenty-two  feet.  Rents 
there  32  liv.  or  il.  28.  4d.  and  the  price  1000  liv.  equal  to  35I.  Here  wheat 
produces  feven  feptiers,  which  is  twenty-four  one-half  bufliels :  not  a  good  ave-r 
rage  crop  for  fuch  a  truly  fertile  foil,  fallowed  and  receiving  all  the  dung.  They 
made  a  great  boaft  of  wheat  rifing  fomedmes  fo  high  as  twelve  feptiers,  or  forty-^ 
two  bufliels :  ^oats  produce  twelve  facks.  At  Nanteuil  rents  are  aolir.  equal  to 
138.  2d.  The  price  5  to  600  liv.  or  19I.  48.  3d.  and  the  produA  fix  feptiers,  or 
twenty-one  bufliels.  Oats  eight  feptiers.  In  the  way  to  Villers  Cotcrcts  rent 
finks  to  15  liv.  or  9s.  lofd. ;  and  price  to  300 liv.  (lol.  38.  8d.) ;  and  wheat  to 
five  feptiers,  (feventeen  one-half  bufliels.)  At  SoiflTons  rent  15  liv.  price  400  liv. 
and  produft  five  feptiers.  To  Coucy,  hill  and  vale,  one  with  another,  rent 
12  liv.  and  price  350  liv.    At  St.  Gobin  rent  12  to  15  liv. 

Picardy. 

At  La  Fere  re-enter  Picardy,  but  do  not  here  meet  with  the  arpent  of  the  pro«> 
vince.    The  mcafure  eighty  verge  of  twenty-two  feet,  38,700  feet.    Variations 
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of  mcafure  now  occur  at  almoft  every  town.  At  St.  Quintin  they  reckon  by  the 
fcptier  of  land  being  eighty  verge  of  twenty-four  feet,  46,080  feet ;  this  fpace  fells 
for  500  to  600  liv.  or  20I.  is.  o|d.  What  throws  great  perplexity  into  thefe  inqui- 
ries here,  is  the  payment  or  the  reckoning  of  rent  by  corn.  Thus  they  pay  here 
four  to  feven  feptiers  of  wheat,  each  60  lb.  and  four  of  them  making  a  fack,  as 
rent  for  each  feptier  of  land.     Suppofe  wheat,  as  at  prefent,  20  liv.  the  fack,  it  is 

5  liv.  the  feptier,  and  if  fix  are  paid  it  is  30  liv.  the  feptier.  In  fome  cafes,  but 
not  all,  this  rent  frees  the  land  for  the  three  years  courfe  of,  i,  fallow;  a,  wheat; 
3,  fpring  corn;  in  which  cafe  the  30  liv.  become  10 liv.  At  La  Belle  Angloife 
the  rent  is  three  feptiers  of  wheat  per  feptier  of  land.  The  product  twelve  fep- 
tiers on  bad  land,  and  twenty  on  good.  On  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  feptiers 
thirty-five  horfes  are  kept;  on  another,  of  four  hundred  feptiers,  there  arc 
twenty.  This  evidently  makes  the  meafure  about  an  arpent,  as  well  as  the 
price  noted  above,  and  agrees  alfo  with  the  produce ;  hence  the  St.  Quintin 
meafure  continues  here  of  46,080  feet,— but  the  feptier  of  wheat  cannot  be  the 
quantity  of  feed  for  a  feptier  of  land,  which  is  uncommon.  From  hence  to 
Cambray,  the  feptier  of  land  produces,  on  an  average,  fix  facks  of  wheat,  worth 
now  22  liv.  the  fack.  And  the  rent  is  five  feptiers  of  both  forts  of  corn;  this 
appears  to  be  five  feptiers  of  wheat,  or  at  5!  or  zyi  liv.  and  five  of  oats,  which» 
at  10  fols  the  Paris  boifeau,  the  prefent,  price  is  i  liv.  7/  the  feptier,  or  for  five 

6  liv.  15/  in  all  34  liv.  five  for  three  years,  which  is  11  liv.  8/.  per  annum; 
a  rent  very  inadequate  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  its  produdt. 

Flanders. 

In  the  way  from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  enter  this  celebrated  province, 
urhich,  among  the  French  themfelves,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  cul- 
tivated in  the  kingdom.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  gaining  intelligence  in- 
creafed  every  ftep,  for  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  foeaksFVcsch;  and  all  the 
way  to  Valenciennes,  the^conKiTiorr  of  mrafurcsTIBoth  of  landanH^  corn,  makes 
the  utmoft  circumfpedtion  necefTary .  The  manco  of  land  is  fown  with  the  manco 
of  feed  wheat,  which  weighs  8olb.  being  one-third  of  a  Paris  feptier;  the  pre- 
fent price  is  7  liv.  loyT— and  of  a  fack,  22  liv.  lof.  If  they  fow  as  we  do,  which, 
from  their  earlinefs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young  plant,  I  believe  they  do, 
this  makes  the  manco  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
meafure  I  took  by  my  eye  of  a  piece,  which  I  was  informed  contained  fix 
mancos  of  land,  the  rent,  I  was  informed,  was  five  to  feven  mancos  of  the 
corn  produced,  or  the  value  per  manco  of  land,  fix  will  be  4801b.  of  wheat,  or 
two  facks  45  liv. ;  add  2  facks  of  oats  at  frliv.  it  is  56  liv.  for  three  years,  or 
18  liv.  rent  per  manco,  which  agrees  well  enough  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  country ;  it  is  23s.  7id.  per  acre.  For  the  heft  land, 
the  rent  rifes  to  eight  manco  of  produce,  this  makes  il.  iis.  6d.    Between  Bou« 

chaine 
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chaine  and  Valenciennes,  end  the  open  fields/  which  have  travelled  with  me, 
more  or  Icfs,  all  the  way  from  Orleans.     After  Valenciennes,  the  country  is 
inclofed  ;  here  alfo  is  a  line  of  divifion  in  another  refpedt.     The  farms  in  the 
open  country  are  generally  large;  but  in  the  rich   deep  low  vale  of  Flanders, 
they  are  fmall,  and  much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors.     A  fourth  diftinc- 
tion  alfo  is  in  the  hufbandry  ;  from  Orleans,  nearly  to  Valenciennes,  the  courfe 
is  ev^ry  where  fimilar, — i,  fallow;  2,  wheat;   3,  fpring  corn.     But  in  Flanders 
the  land  is  cropped  every  year.     All  thefe  circumftances  are  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  near  Bouchaine  is  the  agricultural  divifion  between  French  and  Flemifli 
hulbandry ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  becaufe  the  faft  is  curious,  yielding  much 
food  to  thofe  political  rcfle(5lions,  which  arifc  in  the  mind  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  diflferent  governments,  that  Bouchaine  ftands  but  a  few  miles  on  the 
Auftrian  fide  of  theold  frontier  of  the  kingdom.    Hence  the  line  of  divifion, 
formed  by  thefe  four  agricultural  circumftances  mentioned  above,  and  being  a 
real  divifion  between  good  and  bad  hulbandry,  are  found  pretty  exa<ftly  to  agree 
^vrith  the  ancient  line  of  feparation  of  the  two  ftates  of  France  and  Flanders.    The 
conqucfts  of  the  French,  as   every  one  knows,  puflied  their  prefent  dominion 
much  further,  but  this  does  not  obliterate  the  old  divifions;  and  it  is  mofl: 
<:urious  to  fee,  that  the  merit  of  hufbandry  forms,  to  this  day,  a  boundary 
^hat  anfwers  not  to  the  political  limits  of  the  prefent  period,  but  to  ancient 
ones,  forming  a  line  diftinftly  traced  between  the  defpotifm  of  France,  which 
deprefifed  agriculture,  and  the  free  government  of  the  Burgundian  provinces, 
^which  cheriflied  and  protedled  it.     The  diftindion  certainly  is  not  owing  to  foil, 
:for  there  can  hardly  be  a  finer  than  much  the  greater  part  of  the  vaft  and  fertile 
plain,  which  reaches,  with  fcarcely  any  interruption,  from  Flanders  nearly  to 
Orleans,  a  deep  mellow  friable  loam,  on  a  chalk  or  marl  bottom,  capable  of 
l>e£ag  applied  in  all  the  principles  of  the  Flemifli  hufbandry,  but  lying  under  the 
xuiprofitable  negledl  of  open  fields,  and  difgraced  with  the  execrable  fyftem  of 
fallowing,  never  found  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  but  to  the  banifliment  of 
adequate  product,  profit,   and  improvement.     Faffing  Valenciennes,  the  flax 
lands  of  St.  Amand  prefent  themfelves :  they  fpeak  of  them,  on  the  fpot,  as 
being  the  moft  celebrated  in  Europe,— and  the  accounts  I  received  at  feveral 
towns  juftified  the  report ;  but  this  fubjedl  being  diftindtly  treated,  I  have  only 
to  obferve,  that  a  quarticr  of  arable  land,   containing  one  hundred  verge  of 
twenty  feet,  or  40,000  feet,  fells  at  1350  liv.  equal  to  56I.   los.  6d.   and  the 
rent  is  36  liv.  for  the  farm  all  round  per  quartier,  or  ,il.  9s.  gd. — Another  ac- 
count I  received,  made  the  average  rent  of  farms  30  liv.  or  il.  6s.  3ld.  and  the 
price  1200  liv.  (50I.  4s.  6d).    The  product  of  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty-fix 
meafures  per  quartier,  each  50  lb.     Ihirty  fuch  meafures  are  equal  (as  the 
pound  here  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Englifli)  to  twenty-four  bufliels.    Not  a 

great 
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great  produce;  but  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  flax,  than  It  is  to  wheat.    At 
Orchies,  repeating  my  enquiries,  find,  that  land  is  meafured  by  the  ccntier,  a 
fquare  of  one  hundred  feet,  four  of  which  make  a  quartier,  and  four  quartiers  a 
bonier.    This  is  therefore  the  fame  meafurc  as  at  St.  Amand's.    Rent  in  com- 
mon 24  liv.  the  quartier,  equal  to  il.  is.  but  fome  at  30  liv.  or  iL  5s.  id.     And 
the  price  of  land  1200  liv.  the  quartier,  equal  to  50I.  6s.     Their  meafurc  of 
wheat  is  the  boifeau  of  36  to  4olb.  four  of  which  make  a  razier  or  coup ;  they 
fow  a  boifeau  of  40  lb.  on  a  centier  of  land : — this,  proportioned  to  £ngli(h  mea- 
furc, is  1531b.  to  the  acre,  or  about  2i  buibels.    They  feed,  therefore,  nearly  as 
we  do.     On  fo  fertile  a  foil,  they  probably  would  not  fow  fo  much,  but  for  the 
circumftance  of  all  their  crops  fucceeding  fome  other,  which  will  often  necef — 
farily  make  their  feafon  late.    In  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  rents  arc  36  liv.  the  quar-^ 
tier,  or  il*  los.  2id.    Some  not  more  than  24  liv.  (tl.  is.  id.)    The  prico 
1200  liv.  (50I.  6s.)     To  Bailleul,  rent  24  liv.  and  price  3120  liv.  the  bonier, 
or  780  the  quartier,  or  32I.  13s.  3d.    To  Montcaffel,  foil  and  hufbandry  botb 
decline;  the  latter  circumftance  is  remarkable.    That  excellent  management  I 
have  admired  fo  much  in  this  province  on  the  richeft  foils,  (hould  not  extend, 
with  proper  variations,  to  the  poorer,  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  general  fad:  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  extends,  in  fome  meafure,  even  hither.     Is  the 
fame  fadt  found  in  the  Auftrian  Flanders  ?-^I  fhall  always  confider  myfelf  as 
ignorant  in  hufbandry,  till  I  have  well  viewed  thefe  provinces*    In  this  line,  firooi 
Lille  to  Montcafiel,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land,  which  does  not  let  for  more  thaa 
12  to  15  liv.  the  quartier,  or  lis.  3id.— To  Berg  I  was  informed,  that  cuftoia 
has  fubftituted  a  meafure  under  the  fame  denomination  but  one-fifth  larger  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  guided  by.    Land  fells  at  900  liv.  or  30I.  21.  8{d.— 
rent  26  florins  of  257!  or  il.  78.  7ld.— Here  finifhed  the  notes  of  this  journey; 
and  as,  in  the  following,  I  did  not  pafs  into  Flanders,  I  (hall  make  one  or  two 
obfervations  appropriated  to  that  province.    In  the  following  notes^  the  rent 
and  the  price  were  both  minuted. 

Price  1350  liv.  —  Rent  36  liv* 

I  aoo  —  30 

laoo  —  30 

1200  —  36 

780  —  24 

J73^         —  156 

This  proportion  is  fcarcely  2i  per  cent.  It  is  then  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
landlord  ha^  his  own  taxes  to  pay  out  of  this,  when,  if  he  ftates  his  account,  he 
probably  will  not  receive  more  than  two  per  cent,  on  his  capital*  This  I  attri* 
bute  to  the  number  of  fmall  properties,  and  the  confequent  pailion  of  the  people 
to  become  proprietors.    They  are  induced  to  give  more  for  land  than  it  is  worth, 

and 
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and  thus  raife  the  price  of  that  of  all  the  country.  The  whole  province  is  full 
of  rich  manufadluring  and  commercial  towns  -,  many  perfons  in  thefe  are  always 
ready  to  invert  their  favings  in  land,  and  to  retire  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  cir- 
cumftances  which  ought  neceflarily  to  have  the  elFedt  of  raifing  the  price  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  the  rent.  In  the  minutes  of  produce,  there  does  not 
appear  fo  great  a  Superiority  over  other  provinces,  as  the  foil  and  excellent  huf- 
bandry  feem  to  imply ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  year's  fallow,  two  years  rent,  and  all  the  dung  of  the  farm  go  for 
wheat,  which  makes  a  moderate  crop  in  Flanders  yield  more  net  profit  to  the 
farmer,  than  three  larger  crops  in  Picardy,  or  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  afibrd  to  the 
cultivators  of  thofe  diftrifts.  Wheat  is  not  here  the  only  dependence ;  flax  and 
cole-feed  excel  it :  and  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  products,  receive 
the  farmer's  attention,  fufficicntly  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  cultivation 
every  year:  and  where  this  is.  not  the  cafe,  aflfuredly  the  produdls  generally 
taken,  and  with  them  the  net  profit,  will  be  much  inferior.  The  fecond  jour- 
ney began  in  the  fame  rich  dirtridt,  by  pafling  from  Calais  to  St.  Omers. 

Picardy. 

At  Recouflfe,  the  price  of  the  pooreft  land  is  200  to  300  liv.  the  arpent  of  one 
hundred  perch,  of  eighteen  feet,  or  12I.  19s.  Qd. ;  but  the  beft  rifes  to  1000  liv. 
or  51I.  19s.  id.  and  fuch  lets  at  30  liv.— In  general  rents  arc  15  to  20  liv.  equal 
to  1 8s.  2d.  the  price  proportioned.  A  good  crop  of  wheat,  on  good  land,  rifes 
to  feven  feptiers  per  arpent,  and  is  to  be  coniidered  as  extraordinary  ^  common 
crops  four  one-half  feptiers,  or  twenty-three  bufhels.  Beans  yield  eight  fep- 
tiers, or  forty-one  bufhels ;  and  oats  produce  eight  to  ten.  It  is  plain,  that  this 
vicinity,  on  the  borders  of  Artois,  partakes  more  of  that  province  than  the 
miferable  fallowing  of  Picardy. 

jirtois. 

To  St.  Omers,  price  800  liv.  in  the  vale,  and  600  liv.  on  the  hills ;  rents  in  the 
vale  15  to  18  liv. — and  on  the  hills  12  liv.— Oats  yield  iixtcen  raziers,  each 
i2olb.  of  wheat.  Near  Aire,  the  price  of  the  beft  land  1500  liv. ;  rent  30  liv. 
and  fome  even  to  36  liv.  But  much  fold  at  600  liv.  and  from  that  price  to 
1000  liv.  Lillicrs  to  Bethuhe,  zh  Artois  meafure  of  good  wheat  is  worth  200  liv. 
but  this  is  not  general.  To  Doulens,  price  600  liv.;  and  rent  12  liv.— Here 
we  re-enter 

Picardy. 

At  Beauval,  the  price  per  journal  is  700  liv.  (25I.  19s.)  Good  wheat  produces 
ten  raziers  of  ;8olb.  (thirty-one  bufhels).  In  pafling  from  Poix  to  Aumale, 
the  chalk  land  fells  at  240 liv.  (i2l.  9s.  4d.)   Better  lands  500  liv.  (25I.  19s.  6d.} 

and  the  rent  16  liv.  (16s.  yid.) 

Normandy. 
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Normandy. 

Near  Aumale  enter  this  province,  where  the  meafure  of  land  is  the  acre  of  an 
hundred  and  fixty  perch,  of  twenty  feet,  or  64,000  feet.  Arable  here  fells  at 
800  liv.  (21I.) ;  rent,  a4liv.  to  joliv.  (14s.  loid.)  Wheat  produces  to  the  va- 
lue of  100  liv.  to  120  liv,  (2I.  las.  lod.)  Oats,  60  liv.  to  70  liv.  (il.  las.  3d.)  In 
pafling  from  Neufchatel  to  Rouen,  price  of  good  arable,  700 -to  800  liv. 
(19I.  13s.  8d.)  Open  fields,  400  liv.  (lol.  los.)  About  Rouen,  much  at  40  liv. 
(il.  IS.)  and  price  1200  liv.  (31I.  los.)  Eftates  in  Normandy,  pay  3  per  cent.— 
From  Rouen  crofs  the  Pays  de  Caux  to  Havre.  At  Yvetot,  price  1000  liv. 
(26I.  5s.)  and  rent  35  to  40  liv.  (19s.  7id.)  At  La  Botte,  rents  rife  from  30  to 
50  liv.  (il.  IS.)  But  at  Havre,  where  I  had  opportunities  of  being  very  well 
informed,  I  underftood  that  the  whole  Pays  de  Caux,  on  an  average,  let  at 
50  liv.  (il  4s.  3d.)  that  the  taxes  deducted  10  liv.  (5s.  3d.)  j  and  that  the  net 
rent  was,  to  the  landlord,  40  liv.  (il.  is.)  the  price  1200  liv.  (31I.  los.)  confe- 
qucntly,  making  about  2t  per  cent.  The  produce  of  wheat,  upon  thefe  noble 
foils,  is  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  boifcau,  of  5olb.  per  acre  (thirty  is  fixteen 
bufhel)  and  forty-five  or  fifty  a  large  crop.  Of  Oats,  they  get  fifty  fuch  boifeau. 
Shameful  produds  !  This  for  the  great  mafs  of  the  country,  here  and  there  are 
to  be  found  crops  fomething  better.  I  muft,  upon  this,  obferve,  that  the  whole 
Pays  de  Caux  is  a  manufaduring  country  i  the  properties  ufually  fmall ;  and 
that  farming  is  but  a  fecondary  purfuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  fpreads  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may  take  for  granted,  that 
land  fells  much  above  its  value ;  for  there  is  a  competition  to  get  it,  that  arifes 
from  views  diftindt  from  the  produce  which  it  is  expeded  to  yield.  And  we  may 
alfo  be  equally  affured  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  foil  is  badly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces little,  on  comparifon  with  what  mere  farmers  would  make  it  do.  There 
wants  no  inquiries  into  produdts  in  the  Pays  de  Caux  ;  the  appearance  of  moft  I 
faw  was  miferable,  and  fuch  as  proved  the  land  to  be  in  an  execrable  fyftem  of 
management;  yet  was  this  the  country  to  which  feveral  gentlemen  at  Paris 
referred  me  for  examining  the  immenfe  benefits  to  agriculture,  from  inanu£ic- 
tures  fpreading  over  a  whole  country,  but  of  this  queftion  more  in  another  place. 
I  will  only  obferve  here,  that  wherever  this  effedt  takes  place  every  poflible 
effort  fliould  be  applied  to  convert  the  whole  country  to  grafs,  in  which  ftatc 
even  manufaftures  can  hardly  hurt  it ;  and  let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  price,  but  the  produd:  of  land,  that  a  politician  fhould  regard. 
Crofling  the  Seine  at  Havre,  and  pafling  from  Honfleur  to  Pont  au  de  Mer,  rents 
are  from  20  to  40  liv.  (13s.  ifd.)  Enter  here  the  rich  paflurages,  or  grazing 
lands,  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  of  which  the  valley  of  Corbon  is  the  mbft  famous, 
and  clafles  with  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  the  bcft  here  fell  at  2000  to  30Q0  liv. 
(54I.  13s.  9^0;  le^at  70  to  100  liv.  (il.  xys.  2fd.);  the  price  ofothcrs,  not  equally 

good 
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on  the  beft  land,  rifes,  in  a  good  year,  to  eight  feptiers  of  240  lb.  but  in  common 
fix  (thirty-one  bufhcls)  on  good  land.  Return  to  Rouen,  and  again  crofs  the 
Pays  de  Caux  to  Dieppe,  having  my  former  intelligence  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular concerning  the  rent  and  price  of  land  in  that  celebrated  diftrift.  And 
as  I  here  quit  Normandy,  I  may,  in  general,  obferve,  on  that  noble  territory, 
which  is  confiderable  enough  for  a  kingdom,  rather  than  a  province,  that  its 
character,  for  hulbandry,  is  very  much  miftaken  in  France:  before  I  viewed 
Normandy,  I  heard  it  reprefented  as  a  very  finely  cultivated  province.  Nothing 
too  great  can  be  faid  of  the  rich  pafturages  which  are  applied  in  fattening  bul- 
locks to  the  highefl  advantage,  except  in  the  article  of  the  breed  of  the  £beep 
that  are  found  amongft  the  cattle.  They  ought  to  be  large,  and  bearing  long 
combing  wool ;  ejccept  this  point,  their  herbages,  as  they  call  them,  are  very 
well  managed,  and  no  want  of  capital  appearing  among  them.  But  as  to  arable 
land,  I  did  not  fee  a  well  cultivated  acre  in  the  whole  province.  You  evcrf 
where  find  either  a  dead  and  ufelefs  fallow,  or  elfe  the  fields  fo  negledted,  run. 
out,  and  covered  with  weeds,  that  there  can  be  no  crop  proportioned  to  the  foil. 
A  finer  foil,  than  this  province  in  general  poffeiTes,  can  hardly  be  feen,  and  would 
yield  a  very  different  produ£b  from  what  is  found  on  it  at  prefent.  The  beft  lands, 
fays  Monf.  Paudton  *,  in  Normandy,  yield  but  a  little  above  fix  fold  ;  the  htf 
good,  or  middling,  but  five,  and  the  greateft  part  only  four  fold. 

I/le  of  France. 

In  my  third  journey,  I  entered  ground  new  to  me,  in  pafling  from  Paris 
to  Guignes«  About  that  place  rents  are  15  to  ao  liv.  the  arpent  de  Paris 
(iSs.  3d.)  At  Nangis,  the  beft  arable  is  15  liv.  (158.  Hd.) ;  middling  la  liv. 
and  the  worft  8  liv.  Wheat  produces,  upon  the  beft,  five  feptiers,  or  twenty- 
five  bulhels  in  a  good  year ;  that  of  the  middling  land  four  feptiers ;  and  of  the 
worft  three.  From  Columiers  to  Meaux  rent  20  liv.  (il.  9id.)  At  that 
diftrid,  and  Neufinoutier,  they  meafure  by  the  perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  or 
the  arpent  de  la  France.  Rent  40  liv.  (il.  8s.)  for  great  tracks  together,  and  for 
fmall  ones  50  liv.  and  even  to  60  liv.  (al.  as.) :  and  I  heard  that  fome  pieces 
have  reached  100  liv.  (3I.  los.)  the  higheft  rent  I  have  heard  of  in  France  for 
/(y^  arable  land  ;  the  foil,  however,  is  amongft  the  fineft  to  be  met  with  m  the  world. 
Such  of  thcfe foils,  as  let  commonly  at40  liv.  fell  for  15  or  i<oo  liv.  (54I.4S.  1 1  Jd.) 
In  regard  to  produdls,  wheat,  on  the  beft  land,  gives  ten  £q>tiers,  (35  bu(hels),»and 
fifteen  are  known  +  (52*  buftiels).  But  the  common  produce  is  feven,  ty  the  de- 
ducted (24i  bufhels),  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be  on  this  land,  which  in  Eng- 

♦  Metrologie.    4to.     1780.     p.  610.     The  paflagc  is  a  ftrong  confinnation  of  my  notes. 
+  It  is  aflerted,  that  on  the  form  of  Puifeux,  near  Meaux,  M.  Bemier,  former,  reaped  twenty-two 
two-fifths  feptiers,  or  above  feventy  bulhels.    Rech$rchisfur  la  HouilU  df  Engrais.    t.  2.  p.  5. 

land. 
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land,  I  am  confident,  would  not  give  leis  than  32^u{hel8  on  an  average,  with- 
out any  fallowing.  I  eflimate  the  crops  I  viewed  on  the  farm  of  Monf.  Gibert 
at  36  bufliels  an  acre  on  an  average.  But  as  to  the  fpring  corn  all  is,  foil  con- 
fidered,  miferable.  I  faw  none  that  would  reach  forty  bu(hels  an  acre;  it  ought, 
in  a  good  courfe  of  crops,  to  produce  eighty. — As  here  terminate  my  notes  on 
this  noble  diftridl  of  rich  loam,  the  fineft^  plain jr  Europe,  Lombardy  only  ex- 
cepted, for  all  the  level  of  Auftrian  Flanders  and  Holland  are  parts  of  iF,  TlKalT 
draw,^nto  one  view,  the  various  mfnutes  of  rent,  price,  and  produdt  of  wheat- 
it  is  ufelefs  tdliame  fpring  corn,  for  it  is  every  where  really  contemptible,  cx« 
cept  in  Flanders,  and  there  the  quantity  cultivated  is  not  confiderable. 
Average  *,— Rent,  il.  3s.  lod.  Price,  29!.  13s.  3d.  Produdt  of  wheat,  a^i  bufli* 
The  average  of  twenty -fix  articles,  where  both  rent  and  price  arc  noted,  Is^ 
rent,  il.  is.  jd.  price,  31I.  S^* 

Plain  of  thb  Garonne. 

This  diftri£t,  though  of  no  fuch  extent  as  the  former,  is  one  of  the  richeft 
in- the  world.  The  foil  is  very  fine,  but  not  equal,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
to  the  deep  loams  of  Bernay,  Meaux,  and  Flanders.  In  climate,  however, 
it  far  exceeds  the  northern  territory.  This  is  fo  fuperior,  that  the  produfts  of 
every  kind  are  much  more  exuberant,  and  more  valuable,  even  on  inferior  foils  ^ 
and  the  tracks  which,  in  the  north  of  France,  would  be  under  (heep-walk  or 
wood,  are  here  covered  with  vines,  that  yield  as  rich  crops  as  the  moft  fertile 
^ts  of  the  vales  themfelves.  As  I  treat  of  that  branch  of  culture  in  a  feparate 
chapter,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  this ;  a  point  efTential  for  the  reader  to  have 
in  his  contemplation,  as  he  examines  the  fiims  here  minuted. 

The  meafure  of  land  is  the  cartonat,  which  contains  19,100  feet*  In  paffing 
from  Creiffcnfac  to  Souillac,  meadow  lets  at  3oliv.  (2I.  12s.  6d.)  ;  the  price  of 
arable  400 liv.  (35I.)  and  the  rent  loliv.  (17s.  6d.)  Advancing  to  the  Dordognc 
the  cartonat  changes  its  contents  to  30,000  fiect;  rent  of  arable  here  10  liv. 
(lis.  3d.)  and  fome  higher.  At  PeUecoy  they  reckon  by  the  fefter^,  which 
iells  from  100  to  300  liv.  but  meadows  in  vaUies  up  to  1200  liv.  At  Cauflade 
the  rent  of  a  cartonat  is  a  quartier  of  wheat,  of  1501b.;  reckoning  wheat  at 
10  liv.  the  jfcpticr  of  2401b.  this  is  i2f  liv.  (13s.  9d.)  To  Montauban,  we  heard 
of  the  arpent  once  more,  though  not  the  common  meafure  of  the  country.  That 
of  an  hundred  perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  fells  from  800  to  1000  liv.  (31I.  los.) 
and  the  rent  of  fuch  land  is  35  to  40  liv.  (tl.  6%.  aid.)  At  Pompinion,  the 
price  of  ordinary  land  4PO  liv.  (14I.  8s.) ;  but  of  rich  800  liv.  (28I.  16s.)  From 
*  The  articles  of  4L  7s.  6d.  and  80U  48.  2d«  |iQt  included* 

S  f  2  thence 
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thence  to  Toloufe,  I  pafled  through  the  fineft  plain  of  wheat  I  have  ever  be- 
held, the  fpace  at  many  views  very  confiderable,  and  promiiing  to  the  eye  to 
produce  full  five  quarters  Englifli  per  acre  on  an  average.     From  Toloufe  to 
Nohe,  an  arpent  400  liv.  O4I.  i8s.)    At  Ourooze  meadows  600  liv-  the  journal; 
feme  arable  fo  low  as  100  liv.     In  returning  from  the  Pyrenees  northwards,  I 
entered  this  rich  diftrift  again  between  Fleuran  and  Leitour,  and  here  met  with 
a  new  meafure,  the  cuzan,  which  fells  at  1000  to  1200  liv, — and  there  are  tliat  rife 
to  3000  liv.     Near  Leitour,  the  cuzan  fells  for  3200  Hv.     Towards  Eftafort,  they  • 
meafure  land  by  the  fack,  being  the  quantity  fown  with  a  fack  of  wheat  of  145  lb, 
good  land  to  600  liv.     The  vale  from  Eftafort  to  Port  de  Leyrac,  contains  much 
admirable  land.     It  fells  at  3000  liv.  the  carteree.    I  was  much  perplexed  to  dif- 
cover  the  contents  of  the  carteree,  and  efpecially  as  they  arc  not  regular  in  the 
quantity  of  feed,  fowing  in  fome  places  two  quartiers  or  facks,  each  of  145  lb* 
and  in  others  only  if  :  I  am  however,  from  comparing  the  various  circumftanccs 
with  M.  Pau(5lon's  meafure  of  Agen,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  inclined  to  cal- 
culate the  carteree  at  70,000  feet,  at  that  meafure  3000  liv.  is  72I.  5s.  gd.    Wheat 
produces  33  facks  of  145  lb.  on  the  beft  land,  and  in  a  good  year,  (40  buflicls)* 
We  were  fhewn  a  field  that  had  produced  48  facks  {syihu{hc\s).     In  this  re- 
dudlion,  I  attend  to  the  weight  of  the  country,  which  is  here  not  poid  de  marc^ 
but  poid  de  table.     In  the  vicinity  of  Agen,  the  common  price  is  2000  liv. 
(48I.  4s.  2d.)    The  produft  of  wheat  is  30  facks  (36  bufliels.)    Hemp  yields  tea 
quintals  on  the  fame  carteree,  at  40  liv.  the  quintal.     Rye  land,  of  which  there  is 
fome  on  the  hills,  fells  at  1000  liv.  (24!.  2s.  id.)  At  Port  St,  Marie,  common  price 
flooo  liv.  (48I.  4S.   2d.)      At  Aguillon   the  price  of  the  beft  land  4000 liv. 
{96I.  8s.  4d.)  much  at  3000 liv-  (72L  53.  pd.)    Wheat  here  yields  twenty  for 
one  of  the  feed.     I  was  (hewn  a  fmall  field,  that  was  twice  fold  for  3000  liv. 
I  ftepped  it  carefully,  and  made  it  3600  fquare  yards,   which  afcertains  the 
price  per  Englifh  acre  to  be  (i55l*  ^7s»  3fd.)i   but  it  is  clofe  to  the  towo^ 
though  never  ufed  for  a  garden.    The  fame  piece  has  often  produced  in  wheat 
twenty  facks   of  1251b.  this  is  forty-nine  bufliels.     It  is.  remarkable,   that 
they  fow  but  one-third  of  a  fack  on  it,  the  produce  being  fixty  for  one.    It 
is  under  a  buft)el  an  acre  Engli(h.     At  Tonneins  the  price  of  a  journal,  which, 
by  Mr.   Paudlon,  is  to  the  arpent  as  0,9516  to  1,0000,  is  1000  to  1200  liv. 
(80L  4$.  2d.)     To  La  Motte  Landron^  the  very  worft  land  in  the  country  bears 
the  price  of  400  liv.  the  journal  (20I.  6d.)    In  one  ftage  farther  we  are  plagued 
with  a  new  meafure,  as  it  has  been  fo  often  in  this  diftrift,  it  is  here  150  perch 
of  15  feet,  or  33>75o  feet.    The  general  rate  is  looo  liv.  (50I,)  and  much  rifcs 
to  1500  liv,  (7510     They  fow  this  meafure  with  a  fack  of  140 lb.  of  wheat, 
which  is  about  2i  bufhels :    the  product  from  16  to  20  facks  (43  bufliels). 
They  plough  one  of  thcfe  journals  in  a  day  with  a  pair  of  oxen.    Advancing  to- 
ward 
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ward   Langon,  the  pooreft  land  is  500  Hv.  (25I.)     In  general  from   loco  to 
1500  liv.   (62I.  los.)      They  fow  a  fack  per  journal,  and  reap  twenty.     At 
Caftres  the  price  of  a  journal,  of  thirty  toifcs  by  feven,  is  300  liv.  (56I.  15s.  y{d.) 
And  paffing  Bourdeaux  and  the  Garonne,  in  the  way  to  Cubfac,  we  find  the 
journal  changed  again  ;  it  is  to  the  arpent  of  France  as  0,6218  is  to  i,ocoo  ;  the 
price  of  arable  500  liv.  (27I.  17s.  ad.)     Wheat  produces  eight  facks  of  180  lb. 
each  (31  bufliels.)    They  fow  three-fourths  of  a  fack.     At  Cavignac  rich  land 
iells  at  1600  liv.  (89I,  4s.  iijd.)  but  they  have  alfo  fonie  fo  bad  as  to  be  worth 
no  more  than  100  liv.  (5I.  iis.  6id.)    From  hence  we  enter  another  diftrid:,  and 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived in  this  region  of  uncommon  fertillity;  premifing,  however,   that  the 
principal  feature  of  the  whole  is  vincs^,  which  do  not  come  into  the  prefent  en- 
<iuiry,  but  add^immenfely  to  the  produdls,  rendering  the  inferior  foils  almoft 

^qualto  the  befi. 'AvcfageV— T^rice,'^'5U   los.    Produdt,  37  bufliels*. 

fTis  to'be  otferved,  that  the  reafon  why  a  money  rent  is  fo  feldom  minuted, 
arifes  from  the  land  being  generally  at  half  produce,  confequently  no  rent  in 
money  can  be  afcertaincd ;  but  this  is  not  the  folc  reafon,  it  refults  alfo  from 
imall  properties  being  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garonne,  to  which 
circumftaoce  we  muft  have  recourfc  for  explaining  fome  of  thefe  prices.     Land 
always  fells  beyond  its  value  where  there  is  much  competition  for  fmall  parcels 
of  it,  as  we  have  found  in  other  diftrids,  and  the  fail  will  oft«n  occur.    From 
Ac  prices  at  which  thefe  lands  fell,  their  prodigious  fertility  may  be  imagined. 
At  Aguillon  I  was  aiTured,  that  they  have  many  fields  that  have  produced  what 
I  calculated  on  the  fpot  to  be  equal  to  9I.  fterling  per  acre  in  wheat,  and  15!.  in 
hemp,  yielding  no  other  crop  but  thofe  valuable  ones  in  the  rotation,  i,  hemp ; 
a,  wheat.    If  the  average  of  the  twelve  minutes  from  Port  de  Leyrac  to  Cadres. 
be  taken,  it  amounts  to  70I.  an  acre,  for  a  line  of  between  fifty  and  fixty  miles.    ^ 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  richcft  ride  and  moft  flourifliing  country  in     /  c.^C"?. 
France,  for  the  eye  of  a  traveller  to  command,  as  he  keeps  die  great  road,  is 
that  fi-om  Bourdeaux  to  Montauban  and  Toloufe.      Partmg  fronri  the  noble 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  equalled  by  very  few  in  the  world  for  commerce  and  beauty, 
the  magnificent  river  daronne,  alive  with  inland  trade ;  one  of  die  moft  fertile  \ 
vales  in^Europe ;    the  hills  covered  with  the  moft  produdivc  vineyards  to  be 
met  with  perhaps  in  the  world;  the  towns  frequent  and  opulent ;  the  whole 
country  an  inceflant  village,  and  all  gilt  and  invigorated  by  a  genial  fun.     He 
who  has  not  viewed  this  animated  fcenery  has  not  fecn  the  fineft  thing  in  France, 
FlaH3i?rwItiraT  tlie  ^N.ahd 

yields  a  coup  d  'ceil  every  where  flat  and  fombre^  nor  are  her  productions,  flax  ex- 
cepted, of  equal  value. 

♦  Rcjcfting  the  articles  of  155I.  17$.  3d.  and  5I.  lis.  6d.  and  alfo  the  produce  of  57!  bufhels. 
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Plain  of  Alface. 

I  entered  this  rich  plain  at  Wiltcnheim,  where   the  meafurc  of  land  is  one 
hundred  verge,  at  twenty-two  feet;  the  price  from  1500  to  aoooliv.  (61L  $%.) 
Good  wheat  crops  twelve  facks  of  190 lb.  (thirty-three  buftiels).     Poppies  arc 
much  cultivated  here  as  well  as  in  Flanders  and  Artois ;   they  yield  fix  lacks, 
at  ioliv.  a  fack  (ST.  ffs.7    The  wheat  oF  the  year  through  this  country  I  (hould 
guefs,  from  its  appearance,  at  three  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  barley 
at  five.     From  hence  to  Strafbourg  is  by  one  of  the  richeft  and  beft  culti* 
AM        vated  plains  to  be  feen,  crouded  with  crops  in  endlefs  and  quick  fucceflion. 
Land  not  immediately  contiguous  to  that  city,  defigned  for  gardens,  but  not 
planted,  fells  ^t  aoooliv.  the  arpent  of  24,000  feet  (138I.  5s.  id.)    Arable  land 
in  general,  and  it  appears  to  be  almoft  all  fo,   600  to  800  liv.  (48I.  9s.  9id.)| 
on  fuch  land  wheat  yields  four  facks  of  180  lb.  (ctobufhels)  which  isinade*- 
quate  to  the  foil ;    barley  and  beans   fix  facks.     They  fow  60  lb.  of  wheat 
(ioolb.)>  and  half  that  quantity,  by  meafure,  of  beans.     Eftates  here,  as  in 
all  the  rich  diftrids  where  the  divifion  of  property  is  great,  pay  but  little  intereft 
for  money,  in  general  2^  to  3  per  cent.    About  Benfelt  the  price  of  land  ri(es 
to  1200  liv.  (58I.  6s.  8d.)  and  lets  at  24 liv.  on  an  average  (il.  3s.  4d.X  but  this 
is  farms  through,  one  with  another.     Eilates  pay  no  more  than  i\  per  cent. 
At  Scheleftadt  the  average  price  of  arable  is  300  liv.  (hI*  us.  8d.),  but  there 
are  fome  pieces  that  rife  to  1000  liv.  (48I.  12s.  2}d.)    Wheat  yields  five  (acks 
of  190  lb.  (twenty-five  bufhels) ;  barley  fix ;  beans  fix  to  eight ;  and  maiz  five 
(       to  fix.    Upon  the. whole,  this  plain  of  Alface,  though  the  foil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  the  cultivation  very  excellent,  is  not  fo  produftive,  with  a  much  better 
i     climate,  as  Flanders,  and  not  comparable  to  the  Garonne;   it  is,  however^ 
I     proper  to  obferve,  that  I  was  not  in  the  part  of  the  province  where  hemp  is  a 
I    principal  article  of  culture,  for  which  it  is  famous  \  there  I  (hould  probably 
;^   have  found  the  l&nds  more  productive.    On  an  average  good  land  may  be  reck* 
oned  at  50I.  per  acre. 

Flain  of  Limagne. 

Amidft  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  which  are  moftly  volcanic, 
there  is  a  fmall  but  level  plain,  which  fbme  of  the  French  naturalifts  think  was 
•  once  a  lake,  and  fome,  who  feem  to  have  more  probability  in  their  fuppofition, 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  river  AUier  that  runs  through  it,  having  wafhed  trom  the 
great  region  of  mountains,  from  which  itfelf  and  its  kindred  ftreams  flow,  that 
rich  mud  or  fediment  of  which  •  this  plain,  to  a  confiderablc  depth,  is  formed. 
I  was  (hewn  fome  places  where  the  river  feemed,  even  to  the  eye,  to  be  in  the 
aft  of  raifing  its  bed  by  depofitions  of  mud,  which  in  the  memory  of  man  has 
formed  folid  ground.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  plain  of  this  nature  and  origin 
I  r^      n^ould  be  of  extraordinary  fertility  5  it  was  rcprefented  to  me  as  by  far  the  moft 

fertile 
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fertile  diftrid  in  all  France,  and  it  will  remain  a  queftion  whether  the  idea  be 
not  a  juft  one.     I  entered  this  beautiful  plain  at  Riom,  from  whence  to  Mont- 
ferrand  arable  fells  from  1000  to  1 200  liv.  the  fepter^e  of  eight  hundred  toifes 
(64L  3s.  4d.)  ;  fome  lands  are  known  to  have  been  fold  even  for  4000  Hv. ;  and 
to  Clermont  the  average  of  arable  lands  800  liv.  (46I.  13s.  4d),  much  rifing 
higher.    Meadows  near  Clermont  fell  to  1500  liv.  the  arpent  of  fix  hundred 
toifcs  (116I.  13s.  4d.)  ;  the  medium  of  meadows  is  1200  liv.  (98L  66.  8d.);  the 
rent  50 liv-  (3I.  17s. 9id.)  and  that  of  arable  30  to  40 liv.  (2I.  i4,s.yid.)    The 
produce  of  wheat  from  fcven  to  ten  times  the  feed,  which,  for  the  land,  is  no* 
thing  at  all ;  but  I  met  afterwards  with  fomething  of  ^n  explanation,  that  the 
beft  lands  are  too  rich  for  that  grain,  giving  little  befide  ftraw ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  fow  rye  on  the  beft  foils,  and  wheat  only  on  the  worft : — barley  gives 
fifteen  feeds.    From  Vertaifon  to  Chauriet  price  2400  liv.  for  eight  hundred 
toifcs  (140I.  I2S.)    At  Izoire  and  its  vicinity  good  arable  800  liv.  the  fepter^e  of 
eight  cartonats,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes, 43*200  feet  (31I.  2s.  4,6.)}  bad 
arable  40oliv.  (15I.  iis.  lid.);  watered  gardens  and  hemp  grounds  2000 liv. 
(79L  5$.  9fd.);  watered  meadows  1200  liv.  (4j61.  13s.  $id.)  but  thefe,  if  alio 
planted  with  apples  and  well  inclofed^  will  yield  2000  to  3000  liv.  (97I.  i^s.  3d.) 
The  fcptier  of  wheat  is  eight  cartonats,  each  of  32  lb. ;  of  thefe  they  fow  fix  of 
wheat  (173  lb.)  and  they  gain  forty-eight  (23  bufhels) ;  of  rye  they  fow  fix  car- 
tonats alfo,  and  they  gain  fixty  (29  bufhels) ;  of  barley  they  fow  eight  and  get 
fixty-four  of  the  fame  meafures ;  of  oats  they  fow  eight,  and  the  crop  is  eighty, 
(which  is  about  feventy-two  of  fuch  meafures  per  acre,  or  more  than  thirty-fix 
buihels) ;  and  in  their  tillage  they  keep  eight  working  oxen  to  one  hundred  fep- 
ter^s  of  land.     In  this  plain  of  Limagne,  which,  by  the  way,  never  repofes  in 
a  fallow,  we  are  to  regard  the  price  at  which  the  land  fells.     Cultivation  is  fo 
ill  underftood  here,  and  I  faw  fuch  execrable  ploughing,  that  I  am  clear  the 
produdls  of  common  crops  are  not  by  half,  certainly  by  one-third,  equal  to  . 
what  they  ought  to  be,  except  in  cafes  of  meadow,  hemp  grounds,  gardens,  or 
orchards,  in  all  which  the  management  is  excellent,  and  the  produce  adequate 
to  the  foil  and  culture.     The  price  of  the  land  rifes  very  high  indeed  ;  the  beft 
arable  may  be  calculated  on  an  average  at  about  60I.    One  circumftance  de- 
mands particular  attention,  relative  to  the  Limagne,  which  is  its  fituation  be- 
ing cut  off  from  all  immediate  connexion  with  the  fea,  any  inland  navigation, 
or  any  great  city  *,  or  even  any  confiderable  manufacture,  for  the  fabrics  of 
Auvergne  are  of  no  account.     It  is  a  circumftance  from  which  political  con- 
clufions  may  be  drawn,  that  agriculture  is  here  able  to  fupport  itfelf  without 

•  I  have  read  of  apples  being  fent  from  Auvergne  to  Paris  for  fide ;  it  may  be  fo,  but  the  obfer- 
vation  in  the  text  is  little  afFeded  by  it  i  they  muft  be  particular  forts  to  fupjdy,  at  a  high  price,  the 
demand  of  luxurious  confumption. 

the 
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the  aid  of  any  of  thofe  affiftants  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  fo  cflentially  necef-* 
fary  to  give  a  value  to  landed  property^. 

Upon  thefe  four  principal  diftrifts  of  the  fertile  plains  of  France,  to  dwell  on 
general  obfervations  would  be  ufelefs ;  I  (hall  not,  however,  quit  them  without 
remarking  the  fimilarity  which  may  be  found  between  them,  diflant  and  un- 
connedted  as  they  are  with  relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  general  produce  of  France,  it  appears,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  plains  to  each  other,  is  as  follows  i—Diftridl  of  the  N.  E.  $7* — The 
Garonne  24.— Alface  2.— The  Limagne  is  not  equal  to  i.— I  mention  them 
here,  not  to  draw  an  average  of  the  whole,  becaule  I  do  not  conceive  the  data  to 
be  ample  enough  for  that :  but  to  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofing,  that  a 
proportion  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  equal  to  twenty-four  in  this  table,  is  of 
the  value  of  51I.  los.  per  acre.  My  journey  was  fo  much  on  the  richeftpart 
of  that  plain  on  the  river,  that  the  foil  is,  beyond  queftion,  fuperior  to  what  it  is 
on  an  average,  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  the  number  twenty-four  here  marks.— 
The  fame  objedion  does  not  hold  in  relation  to  the  north  eaftern  diftridt,  which 
is  more  equal:  that  may  very  generally  be  averaged  at  about  301.  an  acre:  and 
the  better  parts  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  at  51I.  10s.  The  good  land  in  Al- 
face at  50I.  and  in  the  Limagne  at  60I.  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  thefe 
plains,  including  the  Bas  Poitou,  amount  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres; 
that  is,  to  a  larger  extent,  by  about  a  fifth,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdoms 
either  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Portugal— a  fad:  which  muft  neceffarily  give  us  a 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  natural  fertility  of  this  noble  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  ^ 
internal  wealth  that  fupports  fuch  immenfe  tracks  of  land,  at  fo  vaft  a  prices 

District  of  Heath. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  explain  one  circumftance  to  the  reader,  widiousK: 
which,  he  would  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  from  the  following  notes :— — 
The  title  of  heath  is  not  unaptly  given  to  the  countries  I  now  treat  of.    The  quaa.^ 
tity  of  actual  wafte,  producing  heath  or  ling  (erica  vulgaris)^  is  immenfe  1  an(=3 
independent  of  this,  the  general  afpeft  of  the  country  prefents  a  widely  fpreadin^   . 
gloomy  view  from  vaft  tracks  of  cultivated  lands  having  been  exhaufted  ai^< 
abandoned  to  fpontaneous  growths.     In  fuch  countries,  the  real  average  ren  tK 
or  value,  or  produce,  is  not  to  be-  attained.     Converfe  with  any  perfon  on  UtrmC 
topics  of  agriculture,  and  you  will  always  find  him  referring  to  the  land  adualU/ 
profitable  at  the  prefcnt  time,  of  which  there  are  every  where  tracks  that  nev^*" 
are  abandoned,  and  which  bear  a  value  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  tb^ 
country  in  general.    Sometimes,  with  difficulty,  I  got  precife  ideas  of  the  pricey 
&c.  of  the  waftes,  but  thefe  notes  I  fliall  give  under  the  head  of  waftelani 

avoiy 
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a  very  important  article,  and  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  fuch  as  wi(h  to  cul- 
tivate the  moft  profitable  fields  of  French  agriculture.  Normandy,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  general  fertility,  has  a  large  diftridt  contiguous  to  the  wcftern  coaft, 
which,  though  much  better  than  Bretagne,  has  more  refemblance  to  it  than  to  the 
richer  parts  which  we  have  defcribed ;  I  therefore  unite  them  here.  This  dif- 
triift  is  entered  before  Vologne,  in  the  road  to  Cherbourg.  At  Carentan,  there 
are  fome  rich  paftures,  but  none  afterwards,  and  a  decifive  change  of  foil.— 
rent  5  to  6  liv.  (8s.) ;  but  good  land  to  15  liv.  (il.  is.  lod.)  Carentan  to  Pcry^ 
5  to  10  liv.  (10s.  II  Jd.)    Coutances  to  Granville  12  liv.  (17s.  6d.) 

Bretagne. 

From  thence,  in  the  way  to  Doll,  enter  this  province.  The  price  of  good 
laiid  500  or  600  liv.  (19I.  12s.  9fd.)  the  journal  of  two  Norman  verge,  or 
46,080  feet.  Bad  land,  but  cultivated,  price  300  liv.  (lol.  18s.  9d.);  the  good 
lets  at  25  liv.  (18s.  2|d.) ;  product  of  wheat  20  boifeau  of  72  lb.  (20  bufhels.) 
From  Hed^  to  Rennes  rent  of  middling  land  10  liv.  (7s.  4! d.)  ;  but  fome  rifes 
to  20  and  30  liv.  (i8s.  2id.)  j  fells  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  per 
cent.  At  Rennes,  and  its  vicinity,  rents,  near  the  town,  50 liv.  (il.  16s.  5d.) 
At  a  didance  commonly  about  12  liv.  (8s.  gA.)  but  fome  to  30  liv.  (il.  2$.  id.) 
Waftes,  landes^  to  be  had  for  ever  at  loyT  Of  wheat,  they  fow  five  boifeau  of 
4olb.  (i661b.)  Of  buck- wheat,  they  fow  one  one-half  boifeau,  and  gain 
thirty-two.  At  St.  Brieux  fpots  near  the  town,  of  very  rich  land,  fell  at  2000  to 
3000  liv.  (91I.  los.  5d.)  and  let  at  80  to  100  liv.  (3I.  5s.  7{d.)  Wheat,  on  fuch 
land  produces  up  to  90  boifeau,  of  40  lb.  (50  bufhels).  Price  at  a  diftance  from 
the  town  300  liv«  ( lol.  1 8s.  9d.) ;  and  lets  at  i  a  liv.  ( 8s.  pd.)  At  Morlaix  improved 
land  lets  at  20  to  30  liv.  but  the  rough  wades  are  thrown  into  the  bargain.  At 
Breft  I  was  informed,  that  the  bifhoprics  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Traguer  do  not, 
on  an  average  of  cultivated  land,  let  at  more  than  la  to  15  liv.  (9s.  7d.) ;  but 
they  have  good  land  that  rifes  to  20  and  24  liv.  (15s.  lod.)  Three-fourths  of  all 
Bretagne  wafte,  and  half  of  thofe  biftioprics,  which  are  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
province.  At  Rofporden  they  have  meadows,  in  their  wafte  country,  that  let  at 
24  liv.  (17s.  6d.)  and  that  fell  at  600  or  700 liv.  (24I.  13s.  iid.)j  but  large 
tracks  cultivated,  that  would  not  yield  more  than  from  100  to  150  liv. 
(4I.  IIS.  id.)  At  Quiniperl  no  rent  per  journal  known;  farms  are  taken  in 
the  lump,  rough,  wafte,  and  good  land.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mufilac  the 
beft  improved  meadows  fell  at  1500  liv.  (65I.  12s.  6d.);  almoft  incredible  in  a 
country  where  waftes  are  to  be  had  at  \of.  capable  of  yielding  lainfoin  and  other 
grafles.  At  Auvergnac  wheat  yields  eight  feptiers  of  2401b.  (26^  buihels)  ;  but 
this  is  on  good  land,  and  a  fine  crop ;  average  five  feptiers.  Meadow  fells  at 
laoo  liv.  (43I.  15s.) ;  but  arable  not  more  than  400  liv.  Eftates  pay  5  percent.  ; 
and  fome  more.    Of  thirty-nine  parts  of  Bretagne,  twenty-four  are  wafte.    Ar- 
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«ve  at  the  great  city  of  Nantes/near  which  rents  are  6oliv.  (al.  38.  9d.)  ;  but  at  a 
diftance  20  to  30  liv.  ( 1 8s.  3d.)     I  cannot  quit  this  immcnfe  province  of  Bretagne 
without  remarking,  that  in  moft  circumftanccs  it  wears  a  Angular  afpcd.    The 
produds,  which  are  not  to  be  collected  fo  much  from  thefe  notes,  as  from  a  ge* 
•neral  idea  formed  from  having  viewed  it,  are  contemptible;  and  the  tolerable  rent 
ivhich  appears  in  fome  of  thefe  minutes,  with  the  imnienfe  value  put  upon  fcraps 
I        of  very  good  land,  as  at  Brieux,  and  every  where  for  good  meadow  are  all  three 
\      <qual  proofs  of  the  poor  and   miferable  ftate  in  which  agriculture  is  found 
throughout  this  province,  St.  Pol  de  Leon  alone  excepted,  where  are  fome  exer- 
tions that  mark  a  better  fpirit.     But  the  circumftance  of  half  a  province  being 
wafte,  and  to  be  rented  for  ever  at  lof.  a  journal,  of  near  five  roods  EngliQi; 
which  is  every  where  maritime,  abounding  with  ports  and  conunerce,   and 
.    having  in  it  the  the  royal  ports  of  Brefl  and  TOrient ;  the  great  city  of  Nantes^ 
and  the  very  commercial  one  of  St.  Maloes ;  containing  in  its  bofbm  one  of  the 
I       ^reateft  linen  manufadtures  in  Europe ;  enjoying  privileges  and  freedom  from 
taxation  beyond  any  other  province ;  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  palpable  advantages, 
\       which  ought  to  give  the  greateft  adtivity  and  vigour,  according  to  received  ideas, 
the  whole  forms  a  pidlure  of  mifery  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, in  point  of  a  contemptible  culture.    The  trtjie  and  wretched  Sologne  is^  I 
•{        think,  fuperior.    It  is  neceffary  that  this  h6i  fhould  be  in  the  reader's  contempla- 
/        tion,  while  he  refledls  on  the  produce,  rent,  and  price  of  land  in  Bretagne ;  but 
I        the  developement  of  the  circumflances,  that  caufe  fo  extraordinary  a  fpedtacle, 
\        will  be  treated  of,  when  I  attempt  to  explain  the  political  principles  that  have 
governed  agriculture  in  France. 

Anjou. 

There  is  not  much  diftindion  between  this  province  and  the  preceding  5  the 
quantity^lieath  and  waftes  is  immense,  but  it  has  notrm  the  lifle  I  travelled, 
iojbmbre  and  neglected  an  appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers  aqd 
Mignianne,  themeafures  are  the  arpent  of  Anjou,  which  contain^  an  hundred 
cords  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  62,500  feet.  But  the  journal  is  more  commonly 
ufed,  which  is  eighty  of  thefe  cords,  or  50,000  feet.  Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight 
boifeau  of  aSlb.  (1721b.  per  acre);  and  get  forty-eight  (17  bu(hels).  At  Duretal, 
rye  land  fells  at  lOO  liv.  theboifelee.  From  thence  to  Le  Mans,  thcrfe  is  fuch  a 
mixture  of  heaths  and  waftes  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  what  I  have  to  offer 
concerning  it  will  come  in  more  properly  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands. 

Gafcoign. 

I  ought  not  to  begin  the  detail  of  this  diftridt  without  obferying,  that  as  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  is  within  what  may  be  called  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  confift  of  rough  tradts  of  mountain,  interfered  by  rich  and  cultivated 

vallies. 
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vallies,  the  prices  minuted  will  have,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  a  reference  more 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  the  generic  term,  land,  will  always  be  applied 
to  thofe  fields  in  the  contemplation  of  the  perfon  that  fpcaks ;  as  for  waftc 
mountains  it  is,  when  let,  thrown  into  the  bargain.     Thus  prices  may  run  ap* 
parently  high,  and  yet  the  country,  taken  in  general,,  not  a  tenth  part  cultivated.. 
At  the  famous  valley  of  Campan  and  near  Bagnerc  they  meafure  by  the  journal 
of  feven  hundred  Cannes,  each  canne  eight  pann  of  eight  inches.     Land  in  cul* 
ture  fells  on  the  hills  at  300  or  400  liv.  (30I.  12s.  6d.) ;  in  the  country  between 
Bagncre  and  Lourd  the  journal  of  arable  fells  at  240  liv.  (21 1.)     Maiz  here  is 
worth  40  liv.  the  journal  (^1.  ics.)     Such  land  lets  at  15  liv.  (il.  6s.  3d.)j  and 
the  foils  that  yields  and  lets  at  thole  fums,  fells  at  300  liv.  (26I.  5s.)  paying  5  per 
cent.     At  Lefcu  the  arpent  fells  in  the  vale  at  500  liv.     From  Pau,  in  Bearn^ 
to  Monen,  an  arpent  that  is  fown  with  four  meafures  each  of  36  lb.  fells  for 
from  300  to  400  liv. ;  this  may  be  calculated,  without  apprehenfion,  about  an 
Englifli  acre  (15I.  8s    3d.)     From  Navareen  to  Sauveterre  the  fame  -meafure 
by  feed  continues  ;  wheat  produces  forty  meafures,  which,  if  my  conjt;<flure  is 
right,  equals  twenty-four  bufhels  per  acre ;  in  general  twenty-feven  (fixteen 
bi:(hels>.     Maiz,  trom  half  a  meafure  of  feed  planted  at  two  feet  fquare,  yields 
fixty  meafures;  the  price  now,  1787,  is  54/  to  55/  but  in  common  varies  from 
18/  to  30/     In  the  vale  an  arpent  fells  at  500 liv.  (21I.  i7s.  6d.)  but  near  towns 
to  800  liv.  (35I.)     From  St.  Palais  to  Anfpan  there  are  vaft  fern  waftes,  which 
the  communities  fell ;  afterwards,  when  cultivated  and  fold  by  the  proprietors^ 
the  price  is  about  300  liv.  (26I.  5s.)     Pafling  Bayonne  I  met,  at  St*  Vincent's 
in  the  Landes,  fome  difficulties  in  afcertaining  what  their  arpent  was.     They 
fow  four  meafures  of  rye,  each  of  36  lb.  and  a  pair  of  good  oxen  plough  two 
arpents  a  day,  which  in  this  light  fand,  and  with  their  double  breaft  pbugh  in 
ridging,  agreed  well  enough  with  the  feed  rye.    At  laft  I  was  fhewn  a  garden 
that  contained  juft  an  arpent ;  on  ftepping  I  found  it  3366  fquare  yards,  whence 
it  appears  that  their  rye  is  fown  exceedingly  thick.     Pine  land,  which  is  here 
very  bad,  fells  at  60 liv.  the  arpent  (3I.  i6s.  id.)     It  muft  not  be  imagined  from, 
hence  that  the  pine  land  of  the  Landes  of  Bourdeaux  fells  in  this  proportion  in 
general.     Vaft  tracks  are  greatly  preferable  to  thefe,  and,  if  well  planted,  yield 
from  los.  to  20s.  per  acre,  and  fell  at  lol.  to  20I.  an  acre,  butufually  12I.  or  13U 
Cultivated  land  120 liv.  (7I.  12s.  2d.)     Maiz  yields  thirty  meafures  per  arpent^ 
or  forty-three  meafures  per  acre*    The  produce  of  rye  the  fame,  twenty-fix. 
bufhels ;  but  this  is  a  great  crop.     At  Tartafs  inclofed  and  cultivated  land  fells 
at  300 liv.  (18I.  i8s.  lod.)  the  beft  at  400  liv.  but  that  is  uncommon.    At  St* 
Severe  500  liv.  (33I.  losO     It  is  ever  thus;  when  a  country  like  this  is  in  ge* 
neral  wafte,  and  the  cultivated  fpots  rich,  they  fell  them  as  they  would  do  ii^ 
diflridts  the  whole  of  which  are  in  culture.    About  Aire  the  arpent  fown  witti 
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240  lb.  of  wheat,  that  is,  with  two  facks,  each  four  meafures  of  30  lb.  fells  at 
1000 liv.  If  they  fow  1501b.  per  acre,  this  is  27I.  i6s.  lod.  To  Plaiiancc  at 
600  liv.  From  all  which  prices  of  this  diftridt  of  heath  it  appears,  that  the 
cultivated  and  improved  lands,  or  thofe  naturally  rich  and  good,  have  been  here 
in  contemplation.  But  certainly  not  one-tenth  of  this  line  of  country  is  in  that 
flate;   for  the  general  and  predominant  features  of  the  whole  are  waftes,  of 

which  in  another  chapter. Average, — Rent,  i6s.  3d.     Price,  19I.  18s.  4d. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  calculating  thefe  averages,  that  I  rejedl  the  firft  articles  of 
St.  Brieux  to  Mufilac,  and  the  fecond  of  Campan ;  they  arc  too  much  exceeding 
the  common  rates  to  be  admitted,  depending  on  merely  local  or  extraordinary 
circumftances ;  2ol.  an  acre  may,  on  a  general  idea,  be  confidercd  as  the  price  of 
the  land  in  thefe  diftridts  that  is  improved  and  in  regular  culture ;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  enormous  waftcs  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  as  good  a  foil 
naturally,  and  by  very  eafy  and  pradlicable  means  capable  of  being  made  equally 
produdlive,  and  that  they  are  to  be  hired  for  ever  at  5d.  an  acre,  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  in  breaking  up  and  improving  uncultivated  lands  will  appear 
amazing;  it  is  indeed,  of  all  the  other  branches  of  agriculture,  that  which  is  leaft 
underftood  in  France.  The  few  notes  taken  of  the  year's  purchafe,  at  which 
land  fells,  give  twenty-five.  The  intereft  for  money  paid  by  land,  5  per  cent.  5 
and  the  ratio  of  the  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  to  the  feed,  fix  for  one ;  and  laftly, 
taking  the  average  of  Doll,  St.  Brieux,  Rofporden,  and  Lourd,  being  thofe 
places  where  rent  and  price  are  both  minuted,  it  is  il.  7s.  rent,  and  34I.  lis.  2d. 
price  j  the  grofs  receipt  of  the  landlord  therefore  docs  not  amount  to  5  per  cent* 

;  .  District  of  Mountain. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  for  though  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rouflillon,  Languedoc,  Auvergne,  Dauphine,  and  Provence  are  the 
moft  mountainous  in  France,  yet  the  great  roads  lead  moftly  along  vales;  and 
when  they  do  not,  but  crofs  the  higheft  ridges  of  thofe  mountains,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  the  Vclay  and  Vivarais,  and  fomewhat  fo  in  Provence,  yet  when  the 
price  of  land  is  demanded,  the  anfwer  fi-om  every  tongue  always  refers  to  appro- 
priated and  cultivated  fpots,  which  probably  fell  higher  than  fimilar  ones  would 
do  in  the  bell  countries.  Another  circumftance,  in  countries  where  irrigation  is 
well  undtrllood,  is,  that  the  waters  of  great  tracks  of  mountains  being  direfted 
over  fmall  ones  of  valHes,  to  their  prodigious  improvement,  muft  of  neceflity 
add  a  value  to  them,  which  would  groflly  deceive  us,  if  the  flighteft  general  idea 
was  formed  from  it. 

RotiJJillon. 

Bellegarde  to  Perpignan,  a  meafure  of  watered  arable  fells  for  1200 liv.  and 
lets  for  50  liv.    Their  meafure  is  to  the  arpcnt  de  Paris  as  fifteen  to  eleven^  this 

there-* 
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therefore  is  880 liv,  for  that  arpent  (50I.  is,  lod.),  and  the  rent  il-  lis.  6d.  At 
Pia  watered  arable  fells  at  1000 liv.  (32I.  is.  3d.);  good  arable  not  watered  at 
600 liv.  (19I.  4S.  8d.);  the  vale  not  watered  joliv^  rent  (i8s.  lod.) 

Languedoc. 
At  Cauflan  the  fefteree  of  arable  land  is  fown  with  96  lb.  of  feed.  Mr.  Pauc- 
ton  makes  the  fefteree  to  the  arpent  dc  France,  as  0,3979  is  to  r,oooo,  or 
19,158  feet;  this  is  192  lb.  per  acre.  At  Beziers  I  faw  a  farm  of  250  fefterees, 
that  was  fold  for  70,000  liv.  or  250  liv.  per  fefteree  (21I.  17s.  6d.)  At  Carcaf- 
fonne  the  feptier  of  wheat  is  150  lb.  and  they  got  on  good  land  fix  per  fefteree, 
the  fefteree  here  being  1024  cannes  of  eight  pans,  this  makes  25,000  feet;  the 
produce  therefore  is  23  bufticls.  Extraordinary  crops  rife  to  ten  feptiers.  This 
province  bears  a  much  greater  charader  for  fertility  than  it  deferves.  Monf. 
Aftruc  fays  of  it,  **  Je  ne  prctens  point  parler  ni  du  bled  ni  de  la  laine :  ces  deux 
articles  font  port^s  dans  la  Languedoc  a  peu  pres  au  plus  haut  point  ou  ils  puif* 
icnt  aller.*  "  A  pretty  reafon  for  the  natural  hiftorian  of  a  province  to  fay  no 
more  about  them  !  At  Narbonne  there  is  good  wool,  but  the  culture  of  corn 
there  has  little  merit.  Another  writer  is  near  the  truth  when  he  fays,  "  If  wc 
except  what  we  call  the  Plain  of  Languedoc,  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  low 
Cevenois,  the  reft,  which  makes  half  the  province,  is,  of  all  the  countries  I 
know,  the  moft  ungrateful  and  the  leaft  fertile  ^.*' 

Auvergne. 

At  Briude  and  its  vicinity,  the  fepteree  of  mountain  land  contains  1800  toifes, 
and  fells  at  50  to  80  liv. ;  there  arc  64,800  feet  in  it,  or  two  arpents  of  Paris 
(il.  13s.  3d.) ;  of  middling  land  cultivated,  the  feptier  contains  1600  toifes,  and 
the  price  is  1000  liv.  (29I.  3s.  7d.j;  the  beft  land  meafures  1400  toifes,  and  fells 
at  2000  liv.  (661-  14s.  4d.)  What  a  perplexity  to  have  a  different  meafure,  ac- 
^cording  to  the  quahty  of  the  foil !    At  a  diftance  from  the  town,  good  land 

Is  for^5o5liv.  (16I.  13s.  7d.);  and  -middling  200 liv.  (5I.  i6s.  8d.)  At  Fix 
the  fepteree  contains  1800  toifes,  and  the  price  of  good  land  is  800  liv.  but  one 
with  another,  not  more  than  40oliv«  (lol.  7s.  pd.)  Rent  10  liv.  and  produce 
3oliv.  confequently  pays  only  2{  per  cent ;  but  it  is  to  be  recolledted,  that  few 
will  hire  land  on  fuch  elevated  fpots;  it  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. From  hence  reach  Pradelles,  where  the  meafure  changes  again  ;  four 
cartonats  make  a  journal,  and  fell  at  300  liv.  but  bad  land  down  to  30  liv. ;  fome 
jiear  towns  rifes  to  1000  liv.    A  man  mows,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  ploughs  a  journal 

•    Mtm.  pour  VHiJl.  Nat.  de  la  Prov.  de  la  Languedoc.     4to.     1737.     Pref. 

t  Hiji.  Nat.  de  la  Prov.  de  la  Languedoc.    Par  M.  Genfajic     8vo.    4  torn.     1777.     To^n.  iv. 
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a  day.    At  Villeneuve  de  Berg  wheat  yields  four  for  one  of  the  CatA,  in  good 

years.    The  mcafure  fells  for  400  livr 

Dauphine. 

At  Montilimart,  the  meafure  is  the  fepter^e,  which  they  fow  with  a  feptier 
of  wheat  of  103  lb.  fuppofing  them  to  fow,  as  ufual  in  the  fouth  of  France,  their 
crop,  which  is  eight  for  one,  amounts  to  (23!  bufhels.)  Good  arable  in  the 
vale,  that  admits  watering,  fells  at  400  Hv.  (ayl.  19s.  id.)  Not  watered  aooliv. 
(13L  19s-  6d.);  the  worft  150  liv.  (lol.  95^  yd.)  Rent  of  good  land  in  the  vale, 
when  let  24  liv.  (il.  13s.  3d.)  5  of  the  middling  18  liv.  and  of  the  bad  10  liv. 
Eftates  pay  4  per  cent. 

Provence. 

At  Avignon,  we  meet  with  the  fame  diifficulty  in  difcovering  the  meafure 
land  accurately  as  at  Montilimart.     I  muft  therefore  take  the  feed  for  my  guid 
here  alfo.     The  falma  of  wheat  weighs  400  lb.  but  the  pound  is  not  the  poid 
marc ;  it  is  to  that  weight  as  0,8375  is  to  1,0000,  or  477  lb.     Their  meafure 
land  is  the  falma  alfo;  but  it  is  not  to  be  afcertained  by  the  fuppofition  of  fc 
Arable  land,  near  the  city,  fells  at  1200  to  3000  liv.     Wheat  yields  eight,  tci 
and  twelve  for  one  of  the  feed.    Meadows  are  meafured  by  the  eymena,  whic 
fpace  yields  a  ton  of  hay.    At  Lille  arable  fells  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  if  plan 
with   mulberries;  if  without  them  aooliv.  and  down   to  120 liv.     Fafs  fro 
hence,  by  the  Crau  to  Aix,  where  they  meafure  by  the  cartcree  of  600  Cannes, 
the  canne  eight  pans ;  the  pan  nine  inches  and  three  lines,  or  21,600  feet.  Arat^l^ 
600  liv.  the  carteree  (47I.  5s.)    Land  pays  4  per  cent.    At  Tour  d'Aigues,  the^x 
meafure  is  the  fomma  of  1400  canncs,  or  50,400  feet.  Arable  fells  at  aoo  to  500  li^^ 
average  400  liv.  (13I.  6s.  lod.)    Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight  pannaux  of  3a  J£^- 
2561b.    on  good  land;  but  the  pound  here  is  the  poid  de  table;  thefe  mak^V 
therefore,  only  220 lb.  poid  de  marc.  (167  lb.)     On  bad  land,  however,  they  foi^ 
but  one-fourth  of  this  quantity,  which  is  a  mofl  extraordinary  circumftance.    A- 
good  produdt  is  eight  for  one;  a  bad  one  four  for  one;  and  the  medium  of  the 
diftridt  five  ( 14  bufhels),  which  is  a  fad  proof  of  miferable  hufbandry.     If,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  is  put  in  with  their  hough  inflead  of  the  plough,  in  which  way 
the  ground  is  flirred  deeper  and  better,  they  get  feven  or  eight  for  one  (20  buihels). 
The  beft  purchafes  do  not  pay  more  than  4  per  cent.     At  Marfeillcs,  the  cele- 
brated Abb^  Raynal  affured  me,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  many  agricultu- 
"'>5v       rifts,who  well  know  France,  that  the  whole  kingdom  does  not  produce  more  than 
4i  for  one  of  the  feed,  on  an  average.    And  on  my  return  from  Italy,  paffiog 
near  Lyons,  I  was  informed,  that  that  province  does  not  yield  more  than  fou/ 
for  one ;  and  alfo,  that  the  common  price  of  arable  land  is  half  that  of  meadovv 
And  as  at  this  place  1  am  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fub-province  of  Breif 

whi^ 
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which  Is  a  part  of  the  generality  of  Dijon,  I  fhall  add  here,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  very  ingenious  Monf.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  that  throughout  that 
province,  the  meafure  of  land  is  the  couple  of  6250  feet,  which  is  fown  with  a 
couple  of  wheat  of  22lb.  the  average  value  of  which,  for  many  years,  is  aliv. 
but  on  an  average  of  the  laft  ten  years,  at  45/— the  common  produdt  is  five 
for  one  (ia{  buihels)  ;  but  maiz  yields  at  leaft  twelve  for  one.  Before  I  take 
kave  of  this  diftridl  of  mountain,  I  (hould  obferve,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of 'all  thefe  provinces  bears  no  rent  at  all,  and  yields  no  other  produce  than  what 
refults  from  pafturing  cattle  in  the  mountains  during  the  fummcr  feafon,  the 
amount  of  which  is  very  trifling  ♦.  Perhaps  feven-eighths  of  Languedoc  are 
mountainous;  half  of  Provence  or  more;  three-fourths  of  Auvergne;  and  two- 
thirds  of  Dauphin^.  Thefe  immenfe  diftridls  of  mountain,  abound,  it  is  true* 
with  lovely  vallies,  but  their  breadth  is  ufually  inconfiderable ;  nor  do  the  cul* 
tivated  flopes  bear  any  proportion  to  the  parts  abfolutely  wafte.  Thefe  vaft 
tracks  uninclofed,  unappropriated,  and  generally  common  to  the  refpe<ftive  com- 
munities, have  no  other  fixed  price  than  what  they  fbmetimes  are  ibid  for  to  in- 
lividuals,  which  is  noted  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands.  The  value  is  too  frnall 
to  be  an  obje<a  in  this  inquiry.  The  feigneurs,  who  pofTefs  the  fame  rights,  fell 
md  fief  them  at  a  flill  cheaper  rate.  The  vicinity  of  fuch  great  tracks  of  moun- 
tains is  a  caufe  for  vale  lands  felling  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  other- 
wife  would-  In  France,  hay  and  ftraw  are  almoft  the  only  articles  of  the  winter 
Food  of  cattle  and  iKeep.  This  miferable  ceconbmy  gives  a  value  to  meadow-  ~ 
ground,  which  in  a  Tictter  fyftem  would  probably  fink  full  half:  and  for  the 
Tame  reafon  ai^able  lands  are  greatly  raifed  in  their  price.  The  more  cattle  the 
pofieiTors  can  keep  on  the  mountains  in  fummer,  fo  much  the  more  valuable  are 
all  cultivated  lands.— Average,— Rent,  17s.  yd.    Price,  21I.  7s.  7d. 

The  average  thus  flated  is  that  of  land  improved  and  cultivated,  and  chiefly 
vales,  in  this  mountainous  diftridt.  I  may  add  alfo,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  paid 
by  purchafes  varies  from  two  one-half  to  four, which  are  the  extremes ;  the  mean 
may  be  ftated  at  three  one-half,  perhaps  three  three-fourths.  The  produdl  of 
wheat  and  rye,  proportioned  to  the  feed,  rifes  from  four  for  one,  to  ten  for  one, 
but  the  latter  is  in  watered  vales;  fuch  advantages  excepted,  about  four  or  five 
for  one.  Laftly,  let  me  obferve,  that  on  feleding  Rouffillon,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphine,  articles  which  have  both  rent  and  price  minuted,  I  find  the  average 
of  them  to  be,  rent  il.  3d.  price  22I.  4d. 

•  The  beft  mountains  in  this  refpe<a,  that  I  heard  of,  are  thofc  that  begin  at  Colmars,  and  at  Bar- 
cdonetta,  which  are  covered  with  a  good  turf,  and  in  fummer  feed  an  iomienfe  number  of  cattle 
ind  ibeep. 
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DisTKiCT  OF  Stony  Soils. 
Loraine, 

At  St-  Menehoud,  good  arable  fells  for  25010  300  liv.  thejournal  of  21^384 
feet  (21I.  IIS.  4d.) ;  but  fome  is  fo  low  as  loliv.  (15s.)  To  Braban  the  fimic 
price :  but  near  that  place^  whole  farms  through,  the  land  of  all  forts  included^ 
8oliv.  (61.6s.)  At  Verdun  good  arable  300  to  500  liv.  (31I.  los.);  but  upon 
the  hills  fome  fo  low  as  10  to  20  liv.  (il.  2s.  9d.)  At  Mar-lc-Tours  arable 
400  liv.  (3ZI.  los.);  and  in  the  way  to  Mctz,  where  the  meafure  changes  to 
22,575  feet,  by  one  account,  and  to  480  perch,  at  eight  feet  two  inches,  by 
another;  the  latter  is  31,680  feet,  and  they  meafure  wheat  by  the  franchar  of 
42  lb.    The  uncertainty  of  the  meafure  makes  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  which 

I  received  ufelcfs.  At  Metz,  where  the  meafure  is  22,575  feet,  on  the  beft  land 
wheat  yields  5^  for  one,  viz.  one  quartier  of  feed,  at  5  liv.  15/  yields  5^  quartiers, 
or  31  liv.  12/;  fomefo  low  as  3i  for  one.  Arable  fells  at  150  liv.  (11L4S.) 
Eftates  produce  neat  3i  to  4  per  cent,  and  fell  for  24  years  purchafe.    At  Pont 

II  Mouffon  another  meafure  300  verge  of  10  feet,  the  foot  10  inches,  or  16,200 
feet.  I  (hall  enter  the  intelligence  as  I  received  it,  but  fome  of  the  rates  ap- 
pear extraordinary ;  I  am  not,  however,  allowed  to  doubt,  as  my  authority  waa 
the  bed  the  country  could  afford.  Bad  arable  land  in  the  plain  fells  at  30oliv» 
this  is  (reducing  both  meafure  and  money,  for  here  31  liv.  make  but  34  liv.  iQ 
France)  24I.  13s. ;  of  a  middling  quality  it  fells  at  500  liv.  (40I.  12s.  id.)  5  fome 
at  1000  liv.  (79I.  12s.  2d.)  The  beft  wheat  produces  feven  quartiers,  at  130 lb. 
but  this  is  uncommon ;  the  general  produce  is  four  fuch  quartiers  (23  bufihel$)« 
One  perfon  here  informed  me,  that  the  befl  produce  is  10  quartiers,  the  middling 
feven,  and  the  worfl  three ;  but  as  this  would  make  the  average  40  bufhels,  I 

\    rejedl  the  intelligence,  and  adhere  to  what  I  have  noted  above.     I  have  beca 

?  recommended  to  at  leafl  a  dozen  perfons  in  France  connedled  nearly  with  agri- 

•j  culture,  who  did  not  know  and  could  not  difcover  the  meafure  of  the  place 

\  where  they  lived,  if,  unfortunately,  the  arpenteur  was  abfent,  or  non-refidcnt  ia 

the  town.     Rents  in  the  plain  from  30  to  50  liv.  (3I.  3s.  lod.).    Eflates  pay 

3  to  3i  percent.    At  Nancy  the  arpent  contains  19,360  feet,  or  250  toiiesof 

10  perch.    Arable  land  fells  at  500  liv.  (33I.  17s.  6d.);  fome  at  700  liv. ;  the 

worft  at  250  liv.  (!61.  8s.  9d.)     Eflates  fubjedt  to  feudal  honorific  rights  pay 

3  to  3i  per  cent. ;  others  not  fubjedl  five.     At  Luneville  finding  alfo  fome  diffi-> 

culty  in  afcertaining  the  meafure  of  land,  I  flepped  a  piece  that  was  exadtly  a 

journal,  and  found  it  to  contain  1974  yards,  or  15,620  French  feet.    Arable 

land  near  good  villages  fells  at  300  liv.  (24I.  J7s.  lod.)  but  more  commonly* at 

124  liv.  (loL  7s.  3d.)    A  good  produce  of  wheat  is  three  razeau  of  180 lb.  this^ 

the 
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the  pound  being  to  the  poid  de  marc  as  0,9309  is  to  1,0000,  cquak  23  bufliels ; 
a  ntiiddling  two  razcau  (isf  bufhels) ;  the  worft  if  (i if  buflicls).  To Haming 
arable  fells  at  100  to  200 liv.  the  journal  (lal.  8s.  iid.),  and  lets  at  loliv. 
(8s.  9d.) 

To  Befortthe  beft  land  600  Hv.  but  in  general  arable  250  Hv.  the  journal  of 
too  toifcs  (14I.  I  IS.  4d.)  They  fow  this  meafure  with  four  quartiers  of  wheat, 
each  4a  lb.  (2241b.)  produce  thirteen  to  fixteen  quartiers  (i4i  are  12  bufh.) 
The  common  price  of  the  fack  is  16  liv.  or  for  4,  64  liv.  Barley  half  the  value, 
32  liv. — total  produce,  in  three  years,  as  the  courfc  is,— 1,  fallow,— 2,  wheat, 
3,  fpring  com,  g6  liv. — Rentof  fuch  land  11  liv.  (12s.  3d.)  At  Iflc,  the  journal 
contains  four  quartiers,  each  ninety  perch,  at  nine  feet,  or  29,160  feet.  Land, 
in  general,  fells  from  240  to  400  liv.  (18I.  5s.  9d.)  The  produce  of  wheat, 
twelve  to  twenty  quartiers,  at  40 lb.  (15!  bufhels.) 

Francbe  Compte. 

The  journal  of  Befan^on  is  360  perch,  at  9*  feet,  or  33,507  feet.  Very  bad 
arable  land  is  to  be  had  for  50  liv.  (2L  us.  lod.) ;  but  fome  rifes  to  1500  liv. 
(77l«  15s.)  and  thefe  prices  are  the  extremes ;  in  common,  500  liv.  (25I.  i8s.  4d.) 
The  produce  of  wheat  is  two  to  five  meafures  of  40  lb.  (from  36  to  50  lb.)  on  an 
cnivre,  the  eighth  of  a  journal,— at  three,  this  is  20  bufhels.  Eflates  pay  fcarcely 
4  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  only  2{.  To 
Orcchamps,  in  the  flat  rich  vale,  a  journal  fells  at  700  liv.  (36I.  5s.  8d.)  All  I 
law  of  Franche  Compte,  is  under  a  wretched  culture ;  fallows  very  general,  yet 
the  corn  poor ;  and  where  there  are  exceptions,  which  do  not  often  occur,  flill 
the  management  is  without  merit.  The  culture  of  maiz  is  a  good  feature,  but 
it  is  neither  flourifhing  nor  clean,  and  much  mixed  with  hemp. 

Burgundy. 
About  Longeau,  the  meafure  is  the  journal  of  360  perch,  of  nirte  feet,  or 
a8,8oo  feet.  The  common  price  of  land  600  liv.  (34I.  19s.  2d.)  The  meafure 
of  wheat  holds  32  lb.  and  a  journal  yields  to  50  (41  bufhels);  but  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary crop, — thirty  are  more  common  (24  bufliels);  maiz  yields  forty 
meafures  (32  bufhels),  befides  ten  to  twenty-five  meafure  of  harricots  :  barley 
thirty-five  meafure.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  where  the  journal  is  the 
lame  as  the  arpcnt  de  Paris,  arable  fells  for  200  liv.  (lol.  7s.  9d.)  to  600 liv. 
(3*^«  3S«  3d  )  And  the  half  produce  of  wheat,  which  the  landlord  receives 
from  the  metayer,  five  meafures  of  451b.  (5  bufliels).  The  land  yields,  however, 
much  more  thaii  10  bufhels,  for  there  arte  dedudlions  for  certain  expences  of  cul- 
ture before  he  takes  his  half,  as  tythe,  harvefl,  and  threfhing.    At  Nuys  the 
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journal  of  arable  fells  at  300  to  400  liv.  ( 18I.  js.  6d.)    It  has  been  impofiiblc  to 
avoid,  in  this  diftrift,  general  errors  flowing  from  the  intelligence  received, 
being  much  more  in  reference  to  good  land,  and  fuch  as  has  been  long  culti- 
vated and  improved,  than  an  average  of  the  whole.     In  the  chapter  of  univer*- 
fal  produce,  which  includes  every  fpecies  of  land,  this  diftrift  does  not  clais 
high;    it  is,  on  the  contrary,  among   the  worfl  cultivated  in  the  kingdom, 
after   the  diftrift   of  heath,    Sologne,    the  Bourbonnois,    and    Nivemois,    I 
jinow  none  worfe:    much  is  wafte,   and  more  under  culture  is  negledted, 
yet  land  in   the  rich  flat  vales,    through  which  the  rivers  lead,  is  iertile 
enough  to  command  great  prices,  and  to  yield  large  produds,  even  with  bad 
management.    Immenfe  tracks  in  Loraine  are  plagued  with  common  rights, 
which  are  more  general  than  in  moft  of  the  other  provinces.    Where  thefe  are 
found,  hufl^andry  cannot  flourifh.    The  good  duke  of  Loraine,  the  wifeft  and 
mod  benevolent  fovereign  of  his  age,  feems  to  have  done  nothing  in  this  refpe£t, 
and  without  it  the  province  will  continue  what  it  is,  one  of  the  pooreft  in  France. 
It  is  a  bad  fign,  when  you  find  the  pay  of  troops  reckoned  a  great  bleiling. 
If  you  believe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  Loraine,  without  her  garrifbns,  and 
Franche  Compte  without  her  forges,  would  both  be  defolate ;   a  fure  mark, 
that  agriculture  is  ill  underftood,  and  overftocked  with  ufelefs  hands,  or  rather 

mouths. Average,— Price,  21I.  los.  2d.— Produdl,  18  bufliels. 

In  calculating  this  average,  I  rejeft  merely  local  advantages  of  the  vicinity  of 
Befan^on.  I  fhould  add  here,  as  before,  that  land,  in  this  difl:ri<a,  fells  at  twenty-, 
four  years  purchafe,  and  yields  from  zi  to  5  per  cent. ;— average  31.  The 
average  of  the  minutes,  where  both  rent  and  price  are  noted,— rent,  il.  8s.  3d.  j 
price  3Sl.  los.  $d. 

District  op  Chalk. 

Sologne. 
Sologne  has  not  a  chalk  foil;  but  I  law  in  feveral  places  a  very  good  clay  marl, 
and  as  the  province  is  nearly  furrounded  by  a  calcareous  one,  I  think  I  am  juf- 
tified  in  my  arrangement  of  it,  notwithftanding  Monf.  d'Autroche  fays  it  haa 
no  calcareous  ftones*.  In  paffing  from  Orleans  to  La  Fert^  LowendahU  this 
moft  wretched  of  the  French  provinces  is  entered.  Poverty  and  mifery  pervade 
the  whole ;  agriculture  is  at  its  loweft  ebb,  and  yet  every  where  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  rich  and  flourifhing.  Betweeji  thefe  towns  are  twelve  miles  of  a 
poor  fiat  fandy  gravel ;  for  the  firft  mile  from  Orieans  improved ;  but  all  the 
reft  in  a  miferable  ftate ;  many  negleded  lands  covered  with  heath.  It  yields 
nothing  but  rye,  the  crops  are  wretched,  that  being  fown  is  a  iktire  t^ou 

•  Page  14. 
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the  kingdom.  Rent  of  an  arpent  of  France,  4  liv.  (3s.) ;  but  wafte  for  fhecp- 
walk  given  into  the  bargain,  which  is  of  a  much  greater  extent.  Near  La 
Fert^  4{  liv.  alj  here  gained  through  the  medium  oi  metayers.  To  La  Mottc 
Beuvron  400  Hv.  for  150  mines  of  land,  three  mines  making  two  arpcnts  \  this 
is  not  quite  4  liv.  but  much  rough  ground  for  cattle  and  (heep  thrown  in.— 
Miferable  rye  and  buck- wheat,  the  only  crops  :  the  farmers  think  the  former  pro- 
mifing  this  year,  which  I  am  clear  will  not  produce  two  quarters  the  acre.  To 
Nonan-le-Fuzelier,  the  fame  country  and  hufbandry,  and  the  rye  this  year  no 
more  than  one-half  to  one  quarter  per  acre.  To  La  Loge,  nearly  the  fame, 
and  not  one-tenth  of  it  cultivated.  They  fow  here  a  vernal  rye,  which  is  a  true 
fpring  corn,  that  will  not  fucceed  if  fown  in  autumn.  It  is  committed  to  the 
ground  in  March  or  April,  yet  the  crop  is  out  only  one  week  later  than  the  com- 
mon rye ;  the  produce  not  quite  fo  large.  Buck- wheat  yields  8  to  1 2  feptiera 
per  fepteree — the  feptier  holds  laolb.  rye;  this  is  ten  bufhels  upon  the  land  that 
is  fown  with  two.  Rye  yields  three  to  one  of  the  feed.  At  Salbris,  newly 
broken  up  land  yields  12  boifeau  of  rye,  of  13  lb.  per  meafure  of  land,  of  which 
there  are  12  in  a  fepteree,  or  12  feptiers  of  1561b. ;  and  advancing,  rye  produces 
three  feptiers  the  fepteree ;  it  is  nearly  an  acre — the  crop  is  therefore  about  one 
quarter  per  acre.  Upon  Sologne,  in  general,  I  (hould  obferve,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  province  has  calculated  it  to  contain  250  leagues  fquare,  or  a  million 
of  arpents  *  j— and  that  the  net  rent  of  it,  without  the  landlord  furnifhing  the 
cattle,  is  only  20/  to  25/  per  arpent  one  with  another.  Another  writer  fays, 
the  worft  lands  in  the  province,  fell  at  1  lo  liv*.pcr  arpent  f  de  Paris  (5I.  14s.  3d.;; 
he  means  cultivated  I  prefume,  for  certainly  the  waftes  bring  no  fuch  price.) 
I  can  believe  this  from  the  view  I.  took  of  it;  and  furely  nothing  can  be  a  more 
fevere  fa  tire  on  the  agriculture  of  a  country ! — Government  and  the  gentry 
are  equally  to  blame.  I  have  feldom  feen  a  country  fo  eafily  capable  of  improve- 
ment, for  the  foil  is  fand  or  gravel,  and  under  it  is  every  where  found  clay,  or 

day  marh 

Saintonge. 

In  returning  northwards,  re-enter  the  chalk  diflridt  in  this  province.    At 

La  Grawle  the  meafure  is  thirty-two  carrcaux,  each  eighteen  feet  fquare,  or 

10,368  feet;   fells  at  10 liv.  (il.  12s.  4d.)  being  very  bad,  but  better  foils  at 

30  liv.  (4I.  17s.)     At  Rignac  the  foil  being  ftrong  and  good,  the  Paris  arpent, 

which  is   the  common  Saintonge  meafure,   fells  for  600  liv.   (31I.  3s.    lod.) 

.Wheat  produces  ten  facks  of  1501b.  (3a  bufhels)  but  this  is  an  extraordinary 

crop,  feven  and  a  half  much  more  common  (24  bufhels).     At  Barbefieux  they 

fow  wheat  two  years  in  fucceflion ;  the  firft  crop  twelve  to  fifteen  boifeau  per 

joufiial ;  the  fecond  eight  or  nine  :  a  fufEcient  proof  of  their  barbarifm. . 

♦  Memoire  fur  ramclioration  de  la  Sologne,  par  M.  d'Autrochc    8vo.     1787.  p.  4. 
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Angoumois. 

The  journal  is  to  that  of  France,  as  0,674  is  to  1,000,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  the  arpent  de  Paris.  At  Petignac  good  land  fells  at  400  liv. 
(20I.  16s.  9d.)  but  bad,  by  which  they  mean  chalk  foils,  yields  little  or  nothings 
if  others  are  bought  with  them.  At  Roulet  the  arpent  is  one  and  a  half  journal 
of  200  carreaux,  each  twelve  feet,  or  28,800  feet.  Maiz  here  producees  thirty 
to  forty  boifeau,  which  contains  45  lb.  of  wheat  (38  bufliels).  Wheat  twenty- 
five  boifeau  the  fir  ft  crop  (26  bufhels),  but  the  fecond  not  above  fixteen 
(17  bufhels) ;  and  all  thefe  crops  are  on  the  beft  lands  only ;  inferior  ones  pro- 
duce much  lefs.  At  Angoulfime  wheat  yields  twelve  boifeau  the  journal,  the 
boifeau  78  to  galb.  Strong  land  fells  at  200 liv.  (iil.  12s.  gd.)  At  Vertcuil 
the  journal  is  200  carreaux,  each  12  feet  fquare,  which  is  the  fame  as 
at  Boulet;  land  fells  at  300  liv.  (17I.  ics.)  being  from  20  to  25  years  purchafe^ 
rent  12  liv.  (14s.)  They  fow  more  than  a  boifeau  of  wheat,  of  80  lb.  per  jour- 
nal (90  is  120  lb.  per  Englifli  acre);  produce  five  (10 bufhels).  At  Caudac 
wheat  three  facks  per  journal,  the  fack  two  boifeau,  the  boifeau  70  to  80  lb. 
(11  bufhels)  ;  maiz  4!  facks  (i6f  bufhels).  Upon  Angoumois  in  general  I  may 
obferve,  that  the  only  poflible  method  of  cultivating  land  well  in  fuch  a  province, 
would  be  by  fainfoin  and  turnips  being  well  underftood;  of  the  latter  they 
have  not  an  idea ;  and  the  former,  though  not  abfolutely  unknown,  is  yet  fb 
very  weakly  and  fparing  cultivated,  that  there  is  not  one  acre  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  thoufand.  When  chalks  are  farmed  upon  the  common  routine  of 
management  that  pervades  all  France,  no  wonder  we  hear  of  fuch  miferable 
crops.  The  province  does  not,  on  an  average,  produce  one-fourth  of  what 
fimilar  land  in  England  yields. 

Poitou. 

At  RuflTec  they  take  their  crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion  i  produce  of  the  firfr, 
12  to  16  boifeau  of  80 lb."-  of  the  fecond,  fix  to  nine;  and  of  the  third,  three. 
At  Coutc  Verac  12  boifeau  per  journal,  on  land  that  fells  at  100  liv.  For  many 
miles  to  Poitiers,  the  country  all  appears  as  badly  cultivated  as  it  isjomire  to  tl» 
eye,  being  one  of  the  moft  dreary  I  have  feen  in  France.  The  produds  ma 
very  low,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  the  ftubbles,  and  from  the  fcattered 
hints,  rather  than  information,  I  received  ;  it  does  not  yield  the  half  of  v^hata 
little  better  hufbandry  would  enable  it  to  do.  At  Clain  the  meafure  is  the  boife- 
r&  of  16  chains  fquare,  each  chain  10  feet,  or  25,600  feet,  which  ipacc  yields 
12  to  18  boifeau  of  32  lb.  of  rye  (13  bufhels).  The  fame  meafure  of  land  fells 
at  La  Tricherie  at  60  to  90  liv.  (4I.  1 8s.)  5  at  Chateaurault  for  60  liv.  (3I.  1 8s.  ^.) 
Rye  produces  10  boifeau  (8  bufhels).  Advancing,  the  foil  improves  a  little  j 
it  fells  at  100  liv.  (61.  us.  2d.)  and  produces  12  to  14  boifeau  of  rye. 

Touraine 
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Touraine. 

At  Beauvais  loamy  land  fells  at  100  liv.  the  arpcnt,  but  chalky  foils  at  only 
half  that  fum.  Wheat  after  fainfoin  yields  80  boifeau>  but  after  fallow  only  ao. 
I  am  fo  much  in  doubt  what  the  arpent  is,  and  what  the  botfeau»  that  I  give  no 
redudlion;  they  told  us  the  former  was  100  chain  of  12  feet.  At  Montbazon 
the  arpent  of  100  chain,  each  25  feet  fquare,  or  62,500  feet,  fells  at  3  to  8  liv. 
the  chain,  or  300  to  800  liv,  the  arpent  (14I.  »6s.  7d.)  Wheat  yields  50  gerbs, 
each  It  boifeau  (16  bufhels) :  barley  now  cutting,  and  not  two  quarters  per 
Englifh  acre.  At  Tours  large  purchafes  pay  5  per  cent,  but  fmall  ones  3^. 
Amboife,  an  arpent  of  land  200  liv.  To  Blois  the  beft  land  300  liv.  ( 1 5L  1 2s.  4d.) 
There  are  12  boiferee  in  the  arpent,  fown  with  a  boifeau  of  feed  of  iolb« 
(157  lb.) 

So/ogne. 

Re-enter  this  province,  where  it  has  no  fuch  miferable  countenance  as  in  the 
part  we  paffed  before.  To  Chambord  the  arpent  is  i6co  toifes,  the  rent  of 
which  is  24  liv.  (14s.)  but  this  is  the  beft  land  only  ;  the  general  produce  be- 
ing, vines  excepted,  very  low.  To  Orleans  pafs  fome  buck- wheat,  that  will 
not  yield  more  than  five  or  fix  buihels  an  acre ;  rent  of  fands  8  liv.  (4s.  2d.) 

CAampagne. 

To  Chateau  Thiery  the  vale  arable  lets  at  12  liv.  the  arpent  (8s.  2d.);  but 
the  hills  are  poor  and  yield  much  lefs.  All  the  products  I  fee  are  miferably 
poor,  yet  the  foil  is  a  good  loam.  Near  Mareuil  farms  are  let  at  the  third  franc, 
paying  the  landlord  by  that  divifion  20  to  24  liv.  the  arpent  (16s.)  Land  fells  at 
thirty  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  per  cent.  At  Epernay  eftates  in  general  pay 
3  per  cent.  The  chalky  marl  of  the  vale,  for  four  miles  before  Rheims,  has 
not  much  wheat,  but  a  great  deal  of  rye,  which  is  by  far  the  cleaneft  corn  I 
have  feen  this  year  in  France,  unlefs  the  poor  have  weeded  the  ftubble  for  their 
cows.  Price  200  to  250  liv.  the  arpent  of  France  (7I.  i6s.  7d.)  In  the  country 
between  La  Loge  and  Chalons  there  is  much  that  has  been  fold  at  30  liv.  the 
arpent  (iL  is.)  and  fome  even  at  6  liv.  (48.  2d.)  j  and  many  tracks  let  at  2oy; 
(8d.) ;  and  much  is  left  wafte  to  weeds,  not  being  deemed  worth  fowing,  that 
would  yield  fainfoin  worth  three  guineas  an  acre.  To  Ove,  the  miferably  poor 
chalky  foils  fell  at  48  liv.  the  journal  (il.  13s.  3d.)  and  fome  at  27  liv.  (i8s.  4d.); 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  wretched  than  the  produdls.  With  regard  to  the 
whole  province  I  fhould  note  here,  that  the  provincial  afiembly,  in  their  return 
of  the  whole,  ftated,  that  Champagne  contained  four  millions  of  arpents,  the 
rental  of  which  was  20,000,000  liv.  and  the  grofs  product  60,000,000  liv. ;  this 
makes  the  produce  isliv^  (los.)— and  the  rent  5  liv.  {3$.  6d.);  which  valua- 
tions 
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tions  clearly  fliew,  that  great  waftes  arc  fuppofed  to  yield  little  or  nothing ;  for 
the  produdt  of  vines,  and  the  lands  on  the  rivers,  is  confiderable.  Land  fells  in 
Champagne  as  it  fells  elfewhere,  according  to  the  intercft  cxpcdtcd  to  be  made 
by  it ',  the  price,  therefore,  follows  the  culture ;  the  rent,  where  metayers  are  the 
tenants,  depends  abfolutely  upon  the  produce;  while  agriculture,  therefore 
(vineyards  excepted),  is  at  fuch  a  low  and  miferable  pitch,  the  landlord  can  rea- 
fonably  expedt  nothing  more  than  the  pittance  he  receives  at  prefent.  But  the 
improvements  to  be  made  in  this  country  are  immenfe,  by  means  of  artificial 
grafTes,  turnips,  and  (heep.  But  the  fhipid  ignorance  of  the  landlords,  and  the 
pernicious  prejudices  they  inherit  for  the  army,  in  common  with  other  French- 
men, remove  all  pity  of  their  condition ;  they  receive  the  full  meafure  of  their 
merit;  but  the  poverty  of  the  peafantry  truly  defcrves  compaffion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  poor  chalk  provinces  muft  be  confidered  as  the  worft  cultivated  in 
France ;  and  no  wonder ;  the  proper  management  of  this  foil  depends  abfolutely 
on  three  things,  turnips,  grafles,  and  (heep,  neither  of  which  is  knowa  here 
any  more  than  among  the  Hurons.    This  circumflance  isdecifive. 

Average, — ^Rent,  6s.  pd.     Price,  9I.  is.  5d.     Produdt,  13^  bufhels. 

Land  in  thefe  diftrids  fells,  at  an  average,  at  25  years  purchafe ;  yields  4  per 
cent,  intereft  on  the  capital  invefted;  and  the  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  ia  four 
for  one  of  the  feed.  There  are  but  two  minutes  that  contain,  in  the  fame  ar- 
ticle, both  rent  and  price.  The  average  is  los.  4d.  rent,  and  12I.  133.  3d.  price : 
it  pays,  therefore,  about  4  per  cent,  by  this  account ;  and  it  (hould  be  obferved, 
that  the  rent  is  not  a  net  produce — for  the  landlord  has  his  vingti^mes  to  pay 
cut  of  it« 

District  of  Gravel. 
Burgundy. 

At  Autun  is  the  fcparation  between  the  various  ftony  foils  of  the  reft  of  thi« 
province,  the  lands  of  which  are  high,  and  the  plain  gravelly  through  which 
the  Loire  runs..  The  meafure  is  the  boifeiee,  the  fpace  which  a  boifcau  of  rye 
fows,  that  contains  40  lb. ;  at  160  lb.  per  Englifli  acre,  the  boifeiee  would  be 
about  9600  French  feet.  As  to  rent,  nothing  can  be  difcovered  accurately, 
without  details,  which  few  landlords  would  know  how  to  give;  for  graft,  wpilet 
and  wood  are  thrown  into  the  bargain  to  the  farmer,  and  he  divides  rye  and 
cattle  with  the  landlord ;  as  to  price,  the  only  information  I  could  get  from  a 
perfon  who  I  fhould  have  thought  qualified  to  anfwer  many  queries  was,  that  an 
cftate  which  yields  500  boifeau  of  rye  with  grafs,  wafte,  and  wood  proportioned 
to  the  pradice  of  the  country  in  general,  would  fell  for  30,000  liv.  At  Luzy 
rye,  in  a  good  year,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one  of  (he  fecdt    The  whole  country 

from 
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Jrom  Autun  to  Bourbon  Lancy  is  a  granite^  or  gravel  foil,  and  no  produce  to 
l)c  fcen  but  very  mifcrablc  rye. 

.  Bourbonnois.  / 

At  Chavanne  they  fow  a  boifcau  of  rye  of  ao  lb.  on  a  boifelee  of  land,  the  pro- 

^iiice  in  a  good  year  five  or  fix  for  one.    An  eftate  to  be  fold  here,  confifting  of 

^hree  farms,   which  yield,  by  metaying,   3000  Itv.  a  year,  and  the  price  aflced  , 

So,ocoliv.  but  to  be  had  for  6o,cooliv,  confequently  pays  5  per  cent.    At  Mou- 

lins  the  arpent  contains  eight  boifel^s,  each  of  168  toifes  fquarc,  or  48,384  feet> 

and  in  the  boifelee  6048  feet.     Good  arable  fells  at  150  to  aooliv.  the  arpenl 

(5!.  19s.  iod.)>  but  there  \s  much  fo  bad  as  to  be  had  for  laliv.  the  arpent 

(78.  lod:)    All  purchafes  pay  5  per  cent.     They  fow  160  lb.  of  rye  per  arpent 

(i4olb.)»  and  get  four  or  five  times  the  feed.     In  the  neighbourhood  an  eftate 

of  10,000  liv.  a  year  to  be  fold,  the  price  afked  300,000  liv.  but  timber,  &c.  &c. 

given  in  reduce  it  to  2jo,ooo  liv. ;   it  would  pay  4  per  cent,  neat  for  the  money, 

by  the  miferablc  produce  of  3!  or  4  liv.  (2s.  6d.)  per  arpent  for  the  landlord's 

half,  to  gain  which  he  is  obliged,  like  all  liis  neighbours,  to  provide  the  wholc: 

live  ftock  of  the  farms ;  take  the  price  at  250,000  liv.  (10,937!.)  and  the  annual 

rent  at  10,000  liv.  (4371-)  at  as.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre,  and  there  will  be  3496 

acres,   at  the  price  of  3I.  2s.  6d.  per  acre.     This  eftate  yields  annually  5381 

boifeau  of  rye,  at  20  lb.  (at  55  lb.  Englifli  the  bufticl,  this  is  2150  bufhels,  and 

at  3s.  the  buftiel  is  322!.  los.) ;  the  produce  is  five  for  one  of  the  Iced.     At  La 

Palife  rye  produces  four  for  one.      The  gravelly  plain  continues  to  Ncuf* 

moutier. 

Nivernois. 

All  I  faw  of  this  province  rcfcmblcs  *the  Bourbonnois  in  foil,  culture,  and 
produce ;  rye  here,  as  there,  is  almoft  the  only  crop  ;  but  there  arc  more  varia- 
tions, for  oats  arc  fometimes  taken  after  the  rye,  and  there  are  diftridls  that 
produce  fome  wheat.  'The  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire,  which  includes  thefc 
two  provinces,  commences  to  the  S.  at  Roanne,  in  the  Lyonnois.  I  ihall  in 
general  obfervc  upon  this  gravelly  diftri^,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  improveable, 
I  have  any  where  feen ;  much  might  be  done  in  it,  by  a  hufbandry  weU  adapted 
to  iheep,  for  which  fpccies  of  ftock  both  the  provinces  are  admirably  calculated s 
and  I  ihould  add,  that  it  is  hardly  pofifible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  defpicable 
tkan  the  breed  of  that  animal  which  is  found  here ;  rye-ftraw,  the  winter  pro- 
vifion,  inftead  of  turnips,  is  fufficicnt  to  explain  it.  Nothing  can  hardly  be 
poorer  than  the  metayers  of  the  Bourbonnois;  and  the  landlords  feel  the  effects 
of  their  poverty  in  a  manner  that  one  would  think  fufiicieht  to  open  their  eyes 
ta  their  real  fituation*  They  receive  about  ^8,  6d.  an  acre,  on  an  average,  not  for 
the  rent  of  the  land  only,  but  alfo  for  running  t^e  hazard  of  all  the  live  ftock» 
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which  they  provide  for  the  eftatc ;  thus  they  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
flock  and  hazard  of  farming,  writhout  any  of  the  profit  of  it ;  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  metayers  is  fuch,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  any  improvement  from  them. 
If  in  fuch  a  fituation  gentlemen  will  not  take  their  lands  into  their  own  hands^ 
at  leaft  enough  to  prove  that  the  country  might  yield  far  other  crops,  they 
muft  be  as  torpid  as  their  metayers^  and  receive  from  their  poverty  the  juft  re- 
ward of  prejudice  and  indolence.— —Average,— Price,  3I.  3s.  4d. 

I  fhould  fuppofe  the  rental,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  diftrid:,  might,  from 
the  metayers^  be  about  (as.  6d.)  an  acre,  from  which,  however,  (hould  be  dc- 
dudted  the  intereil  of  the  fums  invefted  in  flocking  the  farm  with  cattle,  fheep, 
horfes,  and  hogs,  which  is  a  confiderable  dedudion.  On  the  other  hand,  timber, 
underwood,  fome  meadows,  always  kept  in  hand— vines,  ponds,  of  which  there 
are  many;  the  rent  of  mills,  &c.  more  than  balance  that  dedudlion,  and  may 
probably  raife  the  total  receipt  to  fjs.)  an  acre,  or  fomething  more.  Eftates, 
in  thofe  provinces,  pay  about  4!  percent. ;  and  the  produce  of  rye  may  be  caU 
culated  at  five  for  one. 


District  of  Various  Loams. 

Berry. 

In  pafling  from  the  tr\fle  Sologne  into  this  province,  the  foil  improves, 
and  with  it  the  products,  but  continue,  however,  very  moderate,  and  far  infe- 
rior to  what  they  ought  to  be.  A  few  leagues  before  Vcrfon,  where  the  count 
d'Artois's  forefl  ends,  rye  and  buck-wheat  yield  5*  to  fix  feptiers  on  the 
feflcree  of  land,  but  barley  lefs ;  this  is  five  or  fix  for  one.  A  farmer  occu- 
pies 50  fefterees  of  land  for  150  liv,  rent.  The  boifeau  of  rye  is  15  lb,  and 
twelve  make  a  feptier  of  i8o]b.  which  quantity  of  feed  makes  the  feflcr^  to 
be  more  than  an  acre ;  five  roods  at  lead.  Wheat  and  barley  yield  five  or  fix 
feptiers.  Advancing  toward  Vatan,  the  foil  improves  much;  the  produdt  of 
wheat  3I  feptiers  of  204  lb.  the  boifeau  being  lylb. ;  and  they  fow  a  fep- 
tier of  all  forts  of  corn  per  fefterce,  on  all  forts  of  land*  On  good  land,  the 
metayers  pay  half  the  produce  ;  but  on  middling,  the  rent  is  a  feptier  per  iefter^. 
This  makes  the  rent  equal  only  to  the  feed,  and  the  landlord  confequentJy  gets 
nothing  for  the  fallow  year.  They  very  amply  merit  fuch  rents...  WJaisat,  on 
the  beft  land,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one.  At  Vatan,  I.  converfcd  with  a  farmer, 
who,  for  thirty  fefterees  of  arable,  and^  of  meadow,,  pays  600  liv.  and  eighteen 
feptiers  of  corn,  each  twelve  boifeau,  that  now  fells  at  o,^f.  He  has  two  oxen, 
fix  horfes,  eight  cows,  and  700  (heep.  His  whole  rent,  therefore,  is  about 
37].  which,  for  fuch  a  ftock,  appears,  ridiculous :  but  it  feems  to  be  a  feudal  rent 

to 
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to  the  fcigneur,  the  property  of  the  land  being  in  the  man.  He  fpokc  of  his 
whole  farm  being  thirty-fix  fefterees,  paying  no  regard  to  woods  and  waftes 
that  fupporthis  live  ftock.  At  Argenton,  wheat  produces  five  or  fix  boileau  of 
^5  lb.  per  boiferee,  eight  of  which  make  a  felleiee;  oats  and  barley  three 
boifeau.  Advancing,  find  that  they  Cow  a  boifeaii  of  wheat,  of  2 jib.  per 
boiferee  of  land.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  intelligence  concerning  Berry,  I  muft 
obferve,  from  the  portions  of  feed,  180  lb.  2041b.  zoolb.  we  may,  in  a  rough 
way,  eftimate  that  the  arpent,  journal,  or  fcfteree,  nearly  equals  the  arpent  of 
France,  and  that  the  refpedive  products  which  amount  to  1 1^2  lb.  1.-80 lb.  and 
10961b.  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  two  quirters  per  acre.  M,  du  Pre  de 
St.  Maur  fays,  that  ordinary  land,  ferres  mediocres^  let  in  Berry  at  isf.  the  ar- 
pent *•    But  all  rents  are  rifen  fince  his  time. 

La  Marche^ 

Near  Boifmande,  much  fandy  land,  that  produces  rye  only,  and  the  crops 
exceedingly  poor ;  I  faw  much  that  will  not  yield  more  than  a  quarter  4)er  acre^ 
yet  the  fand  is  good,  but  it  is  all  fallowed.  Produce  eight  boifeau,  of  25  lb. 
per  boiferee.  At  La  Ville  au  Brun  good  fand  yields  five  boifeau  per  boiferee, 
but  on  a  general  average  not  more  than  three.  1  he  feptier  is  eight  boileau^ 
and  the  fefteree,  or  arpent^  eight  boiferee.  From  thcfe  proportions  it  fliotild 
feem,  that  the  Berry  meafure  continues  here» 

Liimqfin. 

In  this  province  the  fefteree  is  625  toifes,  or  21,500  feet ;  it  is  fown  with  four 
quartiers  of  281b.  or  112 lb.  (218 lb.)  Rye  produces  four  times  the  feed,  but 
no  trifling  quantity  is  fown,  that  hardly  yields  more  than  the  feed,  by  reafon  of 
poverty  and  bad  management.  At  Limoge  I  was  informed,  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince, on  an  average,  does  not  yield  more  than  fix  for  one  of  the  feed  of  all  forts 
of  grain ;  this  cannot  be  more  than  4t  of  wheat  -j-.  The  price  of  land  is  much 
increafed;  fells  now  at  33  years  purchafe,  and  yields  3  per  cent.  5  common  price 
100  liv.  (7I.  8s.  9d.)  From  Limoge  to  St.  George  the  country  is  much  better 
than  La  Marche ;  there  is  fomc  wheat  every  where,  and  the  crops  arc  rather 
fuperior.  Arable  100  liv.  the  fefteree,  and  at  Douzenac  100  to  150  liv.  (9I.  5s.  i  id.) 

In  this  diftrid  the  price  of  land,  on  an  average,  is  7L  8s.  9d.  per  acre.  The 
produce  is  14  buftiels ;  the  return  for  feed  is  five  for  one ;  and  the  interefl'  paid 
by  purchafes  may  be  eftimated  at  4  per  cent. 

•  EJfai  fur  les  Monnoyes. 

f  In  the  Cahier  of  the  nobility  of  Limoge  it  is  alTerted,  that  the  foil  is  the  moft  ungrateful  in  the 
kingdom,  and  gives  at  moft  but  tluree  net  for  one,  but  this  is  an  fxaggerationt-*— P*  4« 
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General  Recapitulation. 


Price. 


North  Eaftcrn  Diftria,    jC-^p  13     3     j 
The  Gironne,         -  51   10    o     ■ 


Alface, 
Limagne> 


£.So    o    o 
60    o    o 


It  would  fill  too  much  of  thefe  papers  if  I  were  to  infert  the  reafons  for  fup- 
pofing  the  average  of  thefe,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  to  be  33I.  per 
acre,  at  which  I  calculate  it. 


Diftria  of  Heath,  -  ;C-  '9  »8  4 
Mountain,  21  7  7 
Scone,        -      21  10     2 


DiOria  of  Chalk,  I9     ^     i 

Gravef,  3     3     4 

Various,  7*9 


Average  of  the  whole,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  rejeding  fradions,  20I. 

Rent. 


North  Eaftern  Diftria,    £.1     3  10 

Chalk, 

• 

g^.o    6     9 

Heath,             -           -         0  16     3 

Gravel, 

. 

030 

Mountain,               •            0  17     7 

This  table  is  too  incomplete  to  draw  any  average  from  it :  the  moft  fatisfacflory 
way  of  afcertaining  the  rent,  that  is  proportioned  to  the  price  minuted,,  is  to 
have  recourfe  to  thofe  notes  that  contain,  at  the  fame  places,  both  rent  and 
price  i  thefe  are,  on  a  medium. 


Loam,  N.E.Diftrift, 

Heath, 

Mountain, 


Rent. 

Price. 

I.     •.     d. 

1.      *.     d. 

«     <     5 

3^     S    0 

I    7    0 

34  »i     a 

I    0    3 

22    0    4 

Stone, 
Chalk, 
Gravel, 


I 

tent. 

Price* 

1. 

t. 

d. 

J.      t. 

d4 

1 

8 

3 

3S  10 

9 

0 

10 

4 

12   JJ 

S 

0 

2 

6 

3    a 

6 

Average,— Rent,  i8s.  3d.    Price,  23I.  3s.  lod.     This  is  3I.  i8s.  per  cent. 

And  from  hence  we  may  venture  to  aflign  the  rent  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
above  general  average  price  of  20I.  per  acre,  viz.  15s.  yd.  Monf.  Papillon  dc  la 
Tapy  calculates  that,  on  an  average,  lands  that  fell  for  520  liv.  per  arpent,  yield 
^produSi  of  7  liv.  1 1/  *  by  which  I  fuppofe  he  means  rent,  this  is  if  per  cent.  ^ 
I  quote  it  only  to  fhew  what  mere  calculations  are  worth,  that  are  founded  oa 
fuppoiitions. 

^  Tabkau  Tirrkorial  di  la  France.    Folio.    1799.    P.  9. 
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33f 


Produce. 


Loam^  N.  E. 
•  Garonne^ 

■  Alface^ 

Average  of  Loam  *, 
Heath, 


22l  bufliels. 

37 
26 

^9 


Mountain, 

Stony, 

Chalk, 

Gravel, 

Various, 


18  buihels, 
18 

131 
12 

»4 


Average  of  the  whole,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  18  bulhels. 
^antity  of  Seed /own. 


lb. 

lb. 

Flanders, 

Orchies, 

'53 

Anjou, 

Angers, 

17a 

Normandy, 

Faiaife, 

f  10 

Languedoc, 

Cauflan, 

192 

Guicnne, 

Landron, 

160 

Provence, 

Tour  d'Aigues, 

167 

Cul>fac, 

169 

Angoumois, 

Vcrtcuil, 

|20 

Alface, 

Strafbourg, 

100 

Orleanois, 

Blois, 

'57 

Beforr, 

224 

Bourbonnois, 

Moulins, 

140 

Ai?v»  rgne, 

Izoirr, 

'71 

Liiinofu), 

Limugc, 

218 

Bic:agnc, 

Renneii, 

166 

Average,   161  lb.  per  Englifli  acrc» 


Return  for  Seed. 


DlCrwi  of  I.oam, 

N^cuuiain, 


8  for  1. 

6 

5 


Diftrift  of  Stone, 
Gravel, 
Various, 


4  fof  U 

5 

5 


The  average  may  j  robrtHy  be  ftated  at  fix  for  one.  It  is  hardly  to  be  coiiceived 
by  \vhai  n.jierab?e  manigcnient  they  can  contrive  to  get  fiich  a  wretched  pro- 
duce ;  but  as  I  hey  art  UDiverfal  fallowifts,  except  on  the  richeft  foils,  we  may 
conlu.cr  it  as  aii  exaCt  picture  of  the  conftquences  that  flow  from  this  abfurd 
pradlice.  The  Fiench  writers  deprefs  the  produdts  of  their  kingdom  even  be- 
low  this:  Monf.  Quefnay  iays  it  is  only  five  for  one  on  good  lands *{*}  and 
Monf.  TAbb^  Raynal  four  and  a  half  on  an  average  of  all» 


IntereJI  per  cent. 

Diftria  of  Loam,  N.  E. 
AJfacf, 

Hrath,              r 
Mouiitaio, 

•      3 

5 
•        3i 
Averaj 

DiftriAjof  Stone, 
Chalk. 
Gravel, 
Various, 

?>  3h 

31 

4 

41 

4 


•  In  calculating  this  average,  I  a£5gn  thirty  as  the  produce  gf  the  GanoM  diftrid,  and  dwa  givt 
it  die  proportion  of  its  iiill  extent. 

t  Encycltpadia,    Tom.  i.  p.  189.    Ffllio. 
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And  now,  drawing  the  whole  into  one  view,  we  may  fay. 

That  the  average  price  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  is,  per  Eng- 

liih  acre,  20I. 
That  the  rent  of  fuch  part  as  is  let  is  15s,  yd. 
That  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is  18  bufhels* 
That  the  feed  yields  return  6  for  i . 
That  land  pays  per  cent.  3^. 

Observations. 

I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofing,  that  thefe 
proportions  are  applicable  to  the  whole  territory  of  France  ^  vines,  and  waftcs, 
and  gardens,  and  fpots  of  extraordinary  fertility  are  excluded ;  and  the  price  of 
aol.  per  acre,  and  the  rent  of  15s,  yd.  are  thofe  of  the  cultivated  lands  com- 
^--7  -7»  monly  found  throughout  the  kingdom.  No  wafte,  no  (heep-walk,  nor  any 
tracks  negledted,  and  not  in  profitable  produce,  are  included.  But  whenever 
rent  is  mentioned,  we  muft  recoUcdl,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of 
France  are  not  let  at  a  money-rent,  but  at  one-half  or  one-third  produce,  and 
that  in  thofe  places^  in  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
northern  ones,  where  rent  occurs  in  the  notes,  it  is  probable  that  for  one  acre  fo 
let,  there  are  twenty  at  half  produce.  This  will  ferve  in  a  good  meafure  to  ex- 
plain the  height  of  the  rent  here  minuted,  on  comparifon  with  the  hufbandry,— 
Such  management  in  England  would  not  afford  any  fuch  rent;  but  as  the  land- 
lord in  France  is  obliged  to  ftock  his  farms  at  his  own  expenfe,  the  greatnefs  of 
this  rent  is  more  apparent  than  real;  for  it  muft  not  only  pay  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  land,  but  alfb  for  that  of  the  capital  which  he  is  obliged, 
through  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  to  inveft  upon  it.  Another  circumftancc, 
which  raifes  rent  beyond  all  comparifon  with  it  in  England,  is  the  freedom 
from  poor  rates;  to  which  Diay  be  added,  the  very  moderate  demands  made 
for  tythes.  By  combining  the  preceding  tables,  there  appears  fome  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  pcrfons  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  me 
intelligence  of  the  intereft  per  cent,  accruing  from  land  had  in  contempla- 
tion rather  the  grofs  receipt^  than  the  net  profit.  The  two  accounts  of  rental 
and  price  giye  3I.  i8s.  percent,  grofs  receipt; — if  the  two  vingtiemes,  and  4/ 
per  livre,  h:\ng  the  landlord's  tax,  are  dedu(fled,  there  will  remain  about  3I  per 
cent-.^ — fromr  which  ihere  muft  be  a  further  dedu<flion  for  incidental  lufTes;  and 
for  the  intereft  of  the  capital  invefted  in  live  ftock;  which  will  certainly  demand 
fome  dcdudli'jn.  It  ftiould  therefore  feem,  that  3,  or  3^  per  cent,  abfolutely 
net,  is  as  much  as  can  be  reckoned  by  this  account;  whereas  the  direft  intel- 
ligence v.^as   3i.     Ihtfe  little  variations  will  for  ever  arife  in  fuch  inquiries, 

when 
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ivhen  founded,  as  they  muft  be,  on  the  intelligence  received  from  fuch  a  variety 
of  perfons,  who  have  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and  accuracy. 

In  order  to  judge  the  better  of  thcfc  particulars,  fo  interefting  to  the  political 
arithmetician,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  contrail  them  with  the  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  of  England ;  by  which  method  their  merit  or  deficiency  may  be  more 
clearly  difcriminated.     In  refpedl  to  England,  may  be  remarked,  in  the  firft 
place,  a  very  Angular  circumftance,  which  is  the  near  approximation  of  the  two    /"    , 
kingdoms,  in  the  two  articles  of  price  and  rent.    The  rent  of  cultivated  land  in      •    '  y    >*y 
England,  exclufive  of  fheep-walks,  warrens,  and  waftes,  if  it  could  be  known        //   7^ / 
accurately,  would  be  probably  found  not  much  .to  exceed  15s.  yd.  per  acre;  at  ^  /      '       / 
lead  I  am  inclined  to  think  fo,  for  feveral  reafons,  too  complex  to  give  here  i  I 
have  indeed  none  for  fixing  on  that  exa£t  fum  -,  but  I  fliould  calculate  it  fome- 
where  between  15s,  and  16s.    Now  15s.  yd.  at  twenty-fix  years  purchafe,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  prefent  average  price  of  land  in  this  kingdom  (1790  and  1791), 
is  20I.  5s.  2d.     The   two  kingdoms  arc,  therefore,  on  a  foot  of  equality  in 
this  refpedt.      The  intereft  paid  by  land  3i  in  France,  is  higher   than  in 
England,  where  it  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  three,  perhaps  not  more  ''  *j. 

than  2i.     If  it  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  land  fliould  fell' for  as  high 
a  price  in  France  as  in  England,  there  are  not  wanted  circumftances  to  ex-    y 
plain  the  reafon.     In  the  firft  place,  the  net  profit  received  from  eftates  is  *^^*--^^-^ 
greater.     There  are  no  poor  rates  in  that  kingdom ;  and  tythes  were  much  more    j^^^^-.  .^ , 
moderately  exadted,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.     Repairs,   which  form  a  v^  ^^ . 

confiderable  deduction  with  us,  are  a  very  trifling  one  with  them.     But  what       i    .  ^..^^  vA 
operates  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than  theie  circumftances,  is  the  number  of     { 
fmall  properties.     I  have  touched  feveral  times  on  this  point  in  the  courfe  of  ^^^     x^    "^ 
the  notes,  and  its  influence  pervades  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the  favings  • ,     . 

which  are  made  by  the  lower  claflfes  in  France,  are  invefted  in  land ;  but  this 
pradice  is  fcarcely  known  in  England,  where  fuch  favings  are  ufually  lent  on 
bond  or  mortgage,  or  invefted  in  the  public  funds.  This  caufes  a  competition 
for  land  in  France,  which,  very  fortunately  for  the  profperity  of  our  agricul- 
ture, does  not  obtain  here. 

As  to  the  next  article,  namely,  the  acreable  produce  of  corn  land,  the  differ-     >%^.^^,,,,^^^x-— 
cnce  will  be  found  very  great  indeed  ;  for  in  England,  the  average  produce  of    ^^^7""^ 
wheat  and  rye  (ninetecn-twentieths  the  former)  is  twenty-four  bulhels,  which  y^^-^^^JJ^'^  "^ 
form  a  vaft  Superiority  to  eighteen,  the  produce  of  France;  amounting  to  twelve     iL^/^*-X? 
for  one  of  the  feed,  inftead  of  five  for  one.     But  the  Superiority  is  greater  than     ^,3^^^^^.,^ 
is  apparent  in  the  proportion  of  thofe  two  numbers  ;  Tor  the  corn  of  Englajicl,  as         ^'^  ' 

'  far  as  rcfpeds  drejjing^  that  is  cleaning  from  dirt,  chafi^,  feeds  of  weeds,  &c.  is  as 
much  better  than  that  of  France,  as  would  make  the  difference  at  leaft  twenty- 
five  (inftead  of  twenty-four)    to  eighteen ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  even 

more. 
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more.  There  is  not  a  plank  thre(hing-floor  in  France ;  and  no  miller  can 
grind  corn  as  he  rcecives  it  from  the  farmer,  without  further  cleaning.  An- 
other point,  yet  more  important,  is,  that  Englifli  wheat,  in  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  kingdom,  fucceeds  other  preparatory  crops;  whereas  the  wheat 
of  France  follows  almoft  univerfally  a  dead  fallow,  on  which  is  fpread'all 
the  dung  of  the  farm.  A  circumftance,  which  ought  to  give  a  confiderable 
fuperiority  to  the  French  crops,  is  that  of  climate,  which  in  France  is  abun* 
y.  dan  tly  better  for  this  production  than  in  England;  and,  what  is  dill  of  greater 

y^^J,^,Jt^^  moment,  the  fpring  corn  of  France,  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  abfo- 

lutely  contemptible,  and  indeed  unworthy  of  any  idea  of  comparifon.  While, 
therefore,  in  France,  the  wheat  and  rye  are  relied  on  for  the  almoft  total  fupport 
of  the  farm  and  farmer,  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  wheat  ought  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  the  produce  of  a  country,  in  which  it  does  not  bear  an  equally  important  part, 
;^  ^^-^^^  Laftly,  let  me  obferve^  that  the  foil  of  France  iS;^  for  the  mort£ 
^^^>  ^^^  .^jlj^  for  the  average  produce 

of  the  fortiier,  to  be  fo  much  inferior,  is  truly  remarkable.  But  eighteen  bu(helt 
of  wheat  and  rye,  and  miferablc  fpring  corn,  afford  as  high  a  rent  in  France,  at 
twenty-four  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  our  excellent  fpring  corn :  this 
forms  a  flriking  coniraft,  and  leads  to  the  explanatio:i  of  the  difference*  It 
arifes  very  much  from  the  poverty  of  the  French  tenantry  ;  for  the  political  in- 
ilitutions  and  fpirit  of  the  government  having,  for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  tended 
ftrongly  to  deprefs  the  lower  clafles,  and  favour  the  higher  ones,  the  farmers, 
in  the  greater  part  of  France,  are  blended  with  the  peafantry ;  and,  in  point  of 
wealth,  are  hardly  fuperior  to  the  common  labourers;  thefe  poor  fanners  arc 
metayers^  who  find  nothing  towards  flocking  a  farm  but  labi>ar  and  impk« 
ments ;  and  being  exceedingly  miferable,  there  is  rarely  a  fufficicncy  of  the 
latter.  The  landlord  is  better  able  to  provide  live  flock  ;  but,  engaged  in 
a  diffipated  fcene  of  life,  probably  at  a  diftancc  from  the  farm,  and  being  poor, 
like  country  gentlemen  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  ftocks  the  farm  not 
one  penny  beyond  the  moft  prefling  neceffiiy : — from  which  fyftem  a  wretched 
produce  muft  unavoidably  refult.  That  the  tenantry  (hould  generally  be  poor, 
will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  when  the  taxes  laid  upon  them  are  confidered; 
their  tailles  and  capitation  are  heavy  in  themfelves  ;  anvl  the  weight  being  in- 
ci;eafed  by  being  laid  arbitrarily,  profperity  and  g(x^d  management  arc  h'ttle 
more  than  lignals  for  a  higher  aflcffment.  Under  fuch  a  fyftem,  a  wealthy 
tenantry,  on  arable  land,  can  hardly  arife.  With  thefe  farmers,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  land  yields  no  more  than 
eighteen  bu(hels.  Such  a  tenantry,,  contributing  fo  little  beyond  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  are  much  more  at  the  landlord's  mercy  than  would  be  the  cafe  of 
wealthier  farmers,  who,  poiTefling  a  capital  proper  for  their  undertakings,  are 

not 
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not  content  with  a  profit  lefs  than  fufficient  to  return  them  a  due  interefl:  for 
their  money  ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  have  fo  high  a 
rent  as  he  has  from  metayers^  who,  pofleffing  nothing,  are  content  merely  to  live. 
Thus,  in  the  divifion  of  the  grofs  produce,  the  landlord  in  France  gets  half;  but 
in  England,  in  the  (hape  of  rent  only,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  5  commonly 
from  a  fourth  to  a  fixth-  On  fome  lands  he  gets  a  third,  but  that  is  uncommon. 
Nothing  can  be  fimpler  than  the  principles  upon  which  this  is  founded.  The 
Englifli  tenant  muft  not  only  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  family,  but 
muft  be  paid  for  his  capital  alfo, — upon  which  the  future  produce  of  the  farm 
depends,  as  much  as  on  the  land  itfelf. 

The  importance  of  a  country  producing  twenty-five  bu(hels  per  acre  inftead 
of  eighteen,  is  prodigious ;  but>it  is  an  idle  deception  to /peak  of  twenty-five, 
for  the  fuperiority  of  Englifh  fpring  corn  (barley  and  oats)  is  doubly  greater 
than  that  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  would  juftify  me  in  proportioning  the  corn  pro- 
dttda  of  England,  in  general,  compared  with  thofe  of  France,  as  twenty-eight 
to  eighteen  ^  ;  and  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  a  ratio  would  be  no  exag- 
geration.   Ten  millions  of  acres  produce  more  corn  than  fifteen  millions;  confe- 
quently  a  territory  of  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  more  than  equals  another 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.    It  is  from  fuch  fctds  that  we  muft  feek 
for  an  explanation  of  the  power  of  England,  which  has  ventured  to  mea[fure 
itfelf  with  that  of  a  country  fo  much  more  populous,  extenfive,  and  more 
favoured  by  nature  as  France  really  is;   and  it  is  a  lefibn  to  all  govern- 
ments whatever,  that  if  they  would  be  powerful,  they  muft  encourage  the 
only  real  and  permanent  bafis  of  power,  agriculture.    By  enlarging  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  land  in  a  nation,  all  thoie  advantages  flow  which 
have  been  attributed  to  a  great  population,  but  which  ought,  with  much  more 
truth,  to  have  been  afiHgned  to  a  great  confumption  ;  fince  it  is-  not  the  mere 
number  of  people,  but  their  eafe  and  welfare,  which  conftitute  national  profpe- 
rity.    The  difference  between  the  corn  produdls  of  France  and  England  is  fo 
gi«at>  that  it  would  juftify  fome  degree  of  furprifo,  how  any  pc^tical  writer 
tfoiild  ever  exprefs  any  degree  of  amazement,  that  a  territory,  naturally  fo  incon* 
ilderable  as  the  Britiflb  ifles,  on  comparifon  with  France,  fhould  ever  become 
equally  powerful ;  yet  this  fcntiment,  fottndjj(j;,in  mere  ignorance,  has  been  very 
comim>n.    With  fuch  an  immenfe  fuperiority'in  the  produce  of  corn,  the  more 
obvious  furprife  (hould  have  been,  that  the  refources  of  England,  conlpared  with 
diofo  of  France,  were  not  yet  aK)re  decifive«    But  it  is  to  be  oUerved,  that 
^ere  are  other  articles  of  culture  to  which  recourfe  muft  be  had  for  an  expla- 
nation :  vines  are  an  iminenfe  objedt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  kingdom, 

^  In  die  Cahief  de  la  Nablefe  di  Bbisj  p.  26,  it  is  aflerted,  diat  the  land  produAs  of  Ei^Iand  are  to 
thofe  of  France,  arpent  for  arpenti  as  forty-eight  to  eighteen*    But  on  what  authority  I 
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and  yield  all  the  advantages,  and  even  fuperior  ones  to  thofe  afforded  by  thci 
affiduous  culture  of  corn  in  England.    Maiz  is  alfo  an  article  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  the  French  hufbandry ;  olives,  filk,  and  lucerne  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  nor  fhould  we  omit  mentioning  the  fine  paftures  of  Normandy,  and  every 
article  of  culture  in  the  rich  acquifitions  of  Flanders,  Alface,  and  part  of  Artois, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.     In  all  this  extent,  and  it  is  not  fmall, 
France  poflefTes  a  hufbandry  equal  to  our  own ;  and  it  is  from  well  feconding 
the  fertility  of  nature  in  thefe  diflrids,  and  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  plants 
adapted  to  the  foil,  that  there  has  arifen  any  equality  in  the  refburces  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  for,  without  this,  France,  with  all  the  ample  advantages  fhe  other- 
wife  derives  from  nature,  would  be  but  a  petty  power  on  comparifon  with 
Great  Britain.     In  order  the  better  to  undcrlland  how  the  great  difference  oC^ 
produdt  between  the  French  and  Englifh  crops  may  affedl  the  agriculture  of  th& 
two  kingdoms,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  farmer  in  England  will 
reap  as  much  from  his  courfe  of  crops,  in  which  wheat  and  rye  occur  but  feldom^ 
as  the  Frenchman  can  from  his,  in  which  they  return  often. 


An  Englijh  Courfe. 

A  French  Courfe. 

I,  Turnips, 

I,  Fallow, 

a,  Barlry, 

2,  Wheat, 

it 

3,  Clover, 

3,  Barley,  or  oats. 

4,  Wheat, 

^S 

4,  Fallow, 

5,  Turnips, 

5,  Wheat, 

iS 

6,  Barley, 

6,  Barley,  or  oats. 

7,  Clover, 

7,  Fallow, 

8,  Wheat, 

^5 

8,  Wheat, 

i8 

9,  Tares,  or  beaiA, 

9,  Birley,  or  oats. 

lo,  Wheat, 

^5 

lOj  Fallow, 

11,  Turnips, 

II,  Wheat, 

iS 

75 


72 


The  Englifhman,  in  eleven  years,  gets  three  bufliels  more  of  wheat  than  the 
Frenchman.  He  gets  three  ctops  of  barley,  tares,  or  beans,  which  produce 
nearly  twice  as  many  bufhels  per  acre,  as  what  the  three  French  crops  of  fpriog 
com  produce.  And  he  farther  gets,  at  the  fame  time,  three  crops  of  turnips 
and  two  of  clover,  the  turnips  worth  40s.  the  acre,  and  the  clover  60s.  thatii 
12I.  for  both.  What  an  enormous  fupcriority  !  More  wheat;  almoft  double  of 
the  fpring  corn ;  and  above  20s.  per  acre  per  annum  in  turnips  and  clover.  Bflt 
farther  ^  the  Engli(hman*s  land,  by  means  of  the  manure  ariiing  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  turnips  and  clover  is  in  a  conflant  fiate  of  improvement,  while 
the  Frenchman's  farm  is  flatioaary.  Throw  the  whole  into  a  caih**account,  and 
it  will  (land  thus ;— • 


Englijb  Syftm. 

^.    s.  d. 

Wheat  75  bulhcls,  at  5s.    -      1815  o 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  32 

bulhcls,  96  bulhelsi  at  28.  6d.  11     o  o 

Clover  two  crops,.      •        -       6    ©  o 
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34^ 


36  15 


Per  acre  per  annum^ 


3    6  10 


Wheat  72  bufhels,  at  5s.     -      1800 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  20 
buflicls,  60  bulhek,  at  2s.  6d.  7  la    a 


Per  acre  per  annum. 


2.5  10    a 
264 


In  allowing  the  French  fyftem  to  produce  twenty  buflicls  of  fpring  com,  while 
I  aflign  thirty-two  only  to  the  Englifh,  I  am  confident  that  I  favour  the  former 
confiderably  ;  for  I  believe  the  Englifli  produce  is  the  double  of  that  of  France  t 
but  flating  it  as  above,  here  are  the  proportions  of  thirty-fix  on  an  improving^^ 
isxxti  to  twenty-five  on  a  flationary  one  \  that  is  to  fay,  a  country  containing 
82,000,000  acres  produces  as  much  as  another,  whofe  area  contains  119,000,000^ 
which  are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  thirty-fix  and  twenty-five. 


CHAP-    Y. 

Of  the  French  Courfes  of  Crops. 

SPHERE  is  no  circumfhnce,  which  fb  flrongly  diflinguifhes  the  knowledge     "> 
^    of  the  prefent  age,  in  the  theory  and  pradlicc  of  husbandry,  on  comparifon-     ( 
with  that  of  all  preceding  periods,  as  this  of  the  right  arrangement  of  the  crops      [ 
cultivated  on  arable  land-     Compared  with  this,  all  other  articles  arc  of  very      V 
little  importance.    And  were  the  prefent  the  proper  place  to  expatiate  on  it,  I 
ihould  not  be  ill  employed  in  explaining  the  amazing  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  the  generality  of  writers  in  cither  totally  omitting,  or  grofsly  miflaking,  a 
fubjedt  fo  cfTential  to  every  fpecies  of  good  management  *•    Unlcfs  this  part  of 
the  farmer's  condudl  be  well  underftood,  the  greatefl  exertion  and  improvement 
in  other  branches  of  his  bufinefs,  lofe  their  effedt ;  and  a  nation  finds  the  culti- 
vation of  its  territory,  producing  wealth  and  profpcrity,  almofl  exadlly  in  propor-* 
tion  to  the  intelligence  with  which  its  hufbandmen  obfervc  this  leading  prin- 

♦  It  IS  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  till  the  year  1768,  there  did  not  appear  afinglc  work  (as  fiur  a»- 
r  can  judge  from  my  colleftion,  which  is  confiderablc),  where  this  fubjeft  was  treated  with  any 
tolerable  attention  to  thofe  rules  of  pra£tice,  which  are  now  fo  weQ  known** 
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ciple  of  the  art.  As  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  farmers  depends  more 
on  this  point  than  on  any  other,  fo  the  difference  between  well  and  ill  cultivated 
countries  is  aimoft  wholly  refolvable  into  the  effcds  derived  from  the  rotation  of 
crops, — a  fubjedl  fo  important,  that ,  an  ample  differtation  would  be  neccflary 
fully  to  elucidate  it ;  for  the  prefent,  I  can  only  infert  the  miferable  rotations 
commonly  praftifed  in  France ;  and  briefly  explain  in  how  great  a  degree  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  hufbandry  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  every  other, 
flow  from  this  fource.  The  moft  fatisfadtory  method  will  be  to  arrange  the 
-courfes  according  to  the  foils  in  which  they  are  found. 

District  of  Rich  Loam. 

Through  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Ifle  of  France,  Normandy,  and  part  of 
Artois,  the  prevalent  courfe  is,  i,  fallow ;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn |— there 
^e  fome  variations,  but  not  of  confequence-  In  Flanders,  and  the  reft  of  Ar- 
tois, the  management  is  exceedingly  good  j  crops  are  in  conftant  fucccffion, 
without  a  fallow  being  known  :— the  fupcriority  of  the  hufbandry  between  Va- 
lenciennes and  Lille  may  be  eafily  conceived,  from  this  common  courfe:—* 
I,  wheat, — and  after  it  turnips  the  fame  year;  2,  oats;  3,  clover;  4,  wheat; 
5,  hemp;  6,  wheat;  7,  flax;  8,  colcfced ;  9,  wheat;  10,  beans ;  11,  wheat. 

Obfervations. 
Of  this  great  portion  of  the  richcfl  and  mofl  fertile  part  of  France,  it  is  only 
an  inconfiderablc  diftridt,  viz.  the  conquered  province  of  Flanders  and  part  of  "^ 
^   Artois,  that  are  well  cultivated.     Hence  it  fhould  appear,  that  the  inflitutions  of"^ 
the  French  governmeet  have  been  unfavourable  to  agriculture;  and  indeed  we  ^ 
Aall  find  a  confirmation  of  this  remark  in   Alface,  another  territory  very  well  -J 
cultivated,  and  alfo  conquered.     When  we  fee  fome  of  the  fineft,  deepeft,  and^B 
moft  fertile  loams^  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  fuch  as  thofe  between.^ 
Eernay  and  Elbeuf,  and  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  in  Normandy,  and  th^^ 
neighbourhood  of  Meaux,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  deflined  to  the  commona*- 
barbarous  courfe  of,  i,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3^  fpring  corn  ;  and  the  produce  o£^ 
this  fpring  com  beneath  contempt;  the  whole  exertion  and   produce  bein^ 
fecn  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  \yc^  muft  be  convinced,  that  agriculture,  in   fuch  m. 
Jtingdom,  is  on  the  fame  footing  aV^inl^^^^  century.      If  tKefelanaT^ 

werelhen  tilled  at  all,  they  were;' In  IfH  probabiUty,  as  welT tilled  as  at  pre- 
fcnt.  The  country,  in  fome  parts  of  this  N.  E.  diflridV,  being  in  open  fields, 
alid  mixed  properties,  accounts  very  well  for  the  fyflem  there  purfued  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  partial  anfwer  to  my  obje<flion,  fince  there  are  large  portions  much 
inclofed,  in  which  the  farmer  might  vary  his  rotatfon  as  he  pleafed;  aadwc 
accordingly  fee  Monf.  CreUe,  at  Dugny,  rejedling  fallows ;— I  truft  it  is  mort 

a  want 
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a  want  of  light  and  knowledge,  than  of  power :  and  the  clearefl:  proof  of  this 
faft,  is  the  fame  hufbandry  being  purfued  in  accidental  inclofures  that  arc 
found  in  open  diftrids,  as  in  the  fields,  burthencd  with  deteftable  common 
rights.  However,  as  far  as  thefe  extend,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  there  is  no 
power  of  improvement ;  and  if  the  prefent  conftitution  of  France  be  entirely 
fettled  at  laft  on  mere  democratical  principles,  no  improvements,  in  this  refpeSt^ 
can  ever  be  looked  for ;  becaufe  common  rights  ufually  give,  to  the  lowcft  of  the 
people,  who  have  no  property,  a  power  of  invading  the  properties  of  others ;  and 
the  omnipotence  oi  the  people  (by  which  term,  (hould  be  underftood  men  with- 
out property)  in  a  pure  democracy  will  give  more  efficacy  to  their  right  of  in* 
jury,  than  to  any  right  of  prefer  vat  ion,.  Where  the  people  have  no  rights  over 
Arable  lands,  the  common  confent  of  proprietors  and  farmers  might  do  much  ; 
but  how  is  fuch  a  confent  to  be  looked  for  ? — We  may  afk  ourfelves  this  queftion, 
as  we  well  know  that  nothing  among  us,  but  legiflative  authority,  will  force 
men  to  follow  their  own  manifcft  interefts.  The  general  ignorance  of  good 
agriculture  is  not,  in  this  refpeft  of  courfes  of  crops,  more  obvious  in  the  fields 
of  the  farmer,  than  in  the  French  books  of  rural  ceconomy .  I  could  quote  fome 
hundred  writers  who  boaft  of  the  culture  of  the  Pays  de  Beaucc,  and  of  Picardy  ; 
yet  thofc  very  diftrids  arc  totally  void  of  all  merit,  being  bound  in  the  thraldom 
of  regular  fallows,  and  producing  but  one  good  crop  in  three  years. 

Plain  of  Alsace. 

In  this  flat  vale  of  rich  land  the  fields  arc  never  fallowed ;  the  crops  fubflN 
tuted,  and  preparatory  to  wheat,  &c.  are  potatoes,  poppies  for  oil>  peafe,  maiz, 
vetches,  clover,  beans,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  cabbages. 

Okjervations. 

The  rich  plain  of  Alface  refembles  Flanders,  but  is  inferior  in  foil  and  ma<» 
nagement,  yet  both  are  excellent.  The  importance  of  getting  two  crops  a  year 
is  better  underftood  in  Flaoders^  or  at  leaft  more  fpiritedly  pradtifed  i  yet  we 
are  not  to  fuppofe  them  deficient  in  Alface ;  but  there  is  not  an  equal  number 
of  great  towns  to  yield  equal  quantities  of  manure.  The  variety  of  crops  in 
culture,  however,  is  here  a  confiderable  merit;  and  (hews  a  freedom  from  the 
filly  and  bigotted  notion  of  the  French  (if  1  may  ufe  the  cxpreflion),  fo  com^ 
mon  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  confidcring  every  thing  as  inferior  to  wheat  % 
and  of  looking  upon  thofe  rotations  only  as  deferving  of  notice,  in  which  it 
quickly  recurs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  good  principles  of  management,  in 
refpedt  to  courfes  of  crops  in  Alface,  have  not  the  power  to  banifh,  or  even 
lefifen,  fallows  an  inch  beyond  the  capital  foih.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  Sa-- 
vcrn  one  way,  nor  beyond  Ifcnheim  another ;  the  ibxl  declining^  themanage* 
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ment  declines ;  and  you  immediately  find  barren  fallows  on  fand  that  would 
give  the  fineft  crops  of  turnips.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rich 
diftridl  of  the  N.  E.  The  methods  of  Flanders  and  Artois  have  no  cfFeift  be- 
yond the  deep  fertile  foils ;  nor  the  principles  of  thofe  methods,  which  are  to 
the  full  as  applicable  to  poor  land  as  to  that  which  is  rich.  They  would  de- 
mand turnips  for  the  preparation  on  poor  land,  as  much  as  beans  or  cabbages 
on  the  richer  foils ;  but  though  fuch  principles  are  vigoroufly  carried  into  ex- 
ecution on  the  latter,  they  are  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
former.  In  this  circumftance,  as  I  (hall  fliew  more  at  large  in  another  chapter, 
confifts  the  material  difference  between  Englifli  and  French  agriculture.  The 
barren  fands  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  poor  flints  of  Buckinghamfhire,  and 
the  chalks  of  Hertford,  arc.  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rich  loams  of  Kent  and 
Berkfhire.  There  is  as  much  merit  in  the  turnips  upon  fand,  as  in  the  beans 
upon  clay.  The  fainfoin  on  chalk  and  flints  lay  claim  to  the  fame  merit  as  the 
wheat  and  hops  of  the  deeper  loams.  Such  fpe£tacles  are  common  in  England, 
the  fame  principles  governing  the  cultivation  of  counties  abfolutely  diftindt  in 
foils;  but  flep  out  of  Flanders  or  Artois  into  Picardy,  or  out  of  the  plain  of 
Alface  into  Lor aine  or  Franche  Compte,  and  all  principles,  connexions,  combi- 
nation, and  ideas  are  all  broken ;  you  are  in  a  new  kingdom ;  you  pafs  a  line 
of  feparation  between  common  fenfe  and  folly*  Here  you  are  in  a  garden  ;  crofs 
t,  river,  and  it  is  the  field  of  the  fluggard : — on  one  foil  the  human  mind  feems 
adive  and  alive,  on  the  other,  it  is  torpid  and  dead.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  this  fingular  fa<a  depends  on  government ;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  the  inquiry. 

Plain  of  Limagne. 

Some  pieces  fallowed :  flubbles  ploughed  to  put  in  another  crop.  No  fallow 
ever  known  at  Vertaifon  Chauriet.  Rye  after  hemp,  and  then  dung  for  hemp 
again.  Wheat  after  beans,  and  after  rye  alfo,  and  rye  after  wheat.  Plant  cab- 
bages direftly  after  hemp:  i,  barley;  2,  rye;  3,  hemp;  4,  rye.  Thcreafon 
^j^^'f^  for  fowing  rye  in  this  rich  vale  is  fingular ;  they  aflfert  that  it  is  too  fertile  for 
wheat.  Dr.  Brcs  fhewed  me  his  befl  land  fown  with  rye,  and  his  woril  with 
wheat :  this  plant  on  the  rich  land  runs  fo  much  to  flraw,  that  the  produce  is 
fmall.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  few  fraifs,  that  they  underfland  the  right  ma- 
nagement of  their  fertile  plain  very  indifferently;  and  that,  in  this  material  part 
of  the  farmer's  art,  they  are  backward  and  uninformed. 

Plain  of  the  Garonne. 

In  travelling  fouthward  from  the  Limofin;  it  is  a  remarkable  circumilance 
that  fallows  never  ceafe  till  maiz  is  met  with ;  but  that  afterwards  this  plant 
becomes  the  preparation  for  wheat  in  the  courfe,  i,  maiz;  2,  wheat;  and  this 

hufbandry 
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hulbandrjr  commences  at  no  great  diftance  from  Creiflenfac,  in  Quercy ;  here 
begins  alfo  the  culture  of  what  they  call  ^ieyfe^  which  is  a  lathyrus^  I  believe 
fitifolius^  and  alfo  jarafh^  the  'victa  lathyroides.  Thefe  plants  arc  fown  both  in 
September  and  the  fpring,  and  affift  in  banifliing  fallows.  Turnips  are  there 
found  likewife,  and  more  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  France;  they  are  a  fecond 
crop  fown  after  wheat  and  rye.  Not  far  from  Cahors  four  other  articles  arc 
found  in  common  cultivation,  viz.  a  vicia  Jativa  varietas^  the  cicer  arietinum^ 
the  ervum  lens,  and  the  lupinus  albus  ;  but  maiz  as  a  preparation  is  of  much  more 
confequence,  and  hemp  of  yet  greater ;  by  means  of  which  articles,  fallows 
on  the  rich  lands  are  unknown;  but  upon  the  inferior  ones  they  arc  found  as 
every  where  elfe  in  France. 

The  leading  features  of  hufbandry  in  this  rich  plain  of  the  Garonne,  are  fimi- 
lar  to  what  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  diftridls.  Where  the  foil 
is  of  fuch  capital  fertility,  as  to  demand  nothing  that  bears  the  refemblance  of 
improvement,  crops  the  moft  profitable  are  crouded  in;  and  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  though  with  little  merit  in  the  cultivator :  but  where  inferior  foils 
demand  fomething  more  of  exertion,  there  is  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  an  abfolute  blank ;  a  fallow  is  the  immediate  refource,  and  you  ftep 
at  once  from  good  into  execrable  management.  The  turnip  culture  of  Quercy 
is  a  fingular  circumflance  in  French  hufbandry ;  I  was  not  there  at  a  feafon  that 
enables  me  to  fpeak  of  the  methods  in  which  that  plant  is  cultivated,  nor  of 
the  fuccefs ;  but  as  we  faw  many  fields,  uncropped,  in  preparation  for  it,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  they  really  have  the  culture ;  and  yet  the  uniVerfality  of 
raves  in  France,  called  rabbet,  rabbioules,  &c.  &c.  another  plant,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  real  turnip,  do  not  leave  mc  entirely  free  from  fufpicion.  I 
thought  the  queflion  merited  attention,  and  I  procured  a  few  feeds,  which  I 
ibwed  at  Bradfield ;  I  had  but  two  plants ;  one  was  a  turnip,  but  of  a  habit  and 
fize  very  much  inferior  to  our  own  ;  the  other  was  a  rave,  that  is  to  fay,  with 
a  carrot  root  (not  at  all  like  a  tankard  turnip),  long,  thin,  poor,  and,  compared 
with  turnips,  of  no  worth.  They  have  many  of  them  in  culture  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  in  the  road  to  Bayeaux.  It  is  plain  the  navetsy  cultivated  in  BfefTe, 
are  alfo  the  fame  plant,  from  the  dcfcription  of  Mpnf.  Varenne  de  Fcnillc,  who 
lays  they  are  like  turnips,  a  cela  pres  que  fa  forme  eft  plus  alongie  *.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  lathyrus,  of  vetches,  and  of  the /Varieties  of  peafe,  &c.  in  the  fame 
province,  are  points  of  merit ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  found  in  confiderable 
quantities  on  foils  which,  though  rich,  do  not  equal  the  exuberant  fertility  6f 
die  lower  vales.  The  moil  fingular  circumftance  in  the  preceding  minutes,  is 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  culture  of  maiz.  From  Calais  to  CreifTenfac,  in 
Quercy,  you  never  once  quit  fallows ;  but  no  fooner  do  you  enter  the  climate 

«  Ohferv.  fur  l^  JpriculU  p.  ^%n 
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of  maiz,  than  fallows  arc  abandoned,  except  on  the  pooreft  foils  :  this  is  very  cu- 
rious. The  line  of  maiz  may  be  faid  to  be  the  divifion  between  the  good  huf- 
bandry  of  the  S,  and  the  bad  hufbandry  of  the  N.  of  the  kingdom.  Till  you 
meet  with  maiz,  very  rich  foils  are  fallowed,  but  never  after ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
moft  important  plant  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  any  country 
whofe  climate  will  fuit  it.  It  is  a  more  fure  crop  than  wheat.;  its  produft,  in 
the  food  of  man,  is  fo  confiderablc,  that  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country  is  neccf- 
farily  very  different  without,  or  with  this  article  of  culture ;  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  rich  meadow  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer,  the  leaves  being 
ftripped  regularly  for  oxen,  affording  a  fucculent,  and  mofl  fattening  food, 
which  accounts  for  the  high  order  of  all  cattle  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Italy,  in  fituations  that  feem  to  deny  all  common  meadows.  It  is  planted 
in  fquares  or  rows  fo  far  afunder,  that  all  imaginable  tillage  may  be  given  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  ground  thus  cleaned  and  prepared  at  the  will  of  the  farmer, 
is  an  invaluable  circumflance ;  and  finally,  it  is  fucceeded  by  wheat. — Thua 
a  country,  whofe  foil  and  climate  admit  the  courfe  of,  i,  maiz  5  2,  wheat,  is 
under  a  cultivation  that,  perhaps,  yields  the  mofl  food  for  man  and  beaft,  that  is 
poflible  to  be  drawn  from  the  land ;  for  as  to  potatoes,  it  would  be  idle  to 
confider  them  in  the  fame  view  as  an  article  of  human  food,  which  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  human  fpecies  will  not  touch.  They  have  in  provinces, 
where  the  people  will  live  on  them,  a  fimilar,  though  perhaps  an  inferior 
merit.  But  maiz  has  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  the  bed  food  that  is 
known  for  fattening  oxen,  hogs,  and  poultry,  by  grinding,  or  otherwifc  pre-* 
paring  the  feed;  thus  affording  a  meadow  to  feed  your  cattle  in  fummer, 
and  grain  to  fatten  them  in  winter.  In  fome  of  the  minutes,  mention  is  made 
of  a  pradtice  which  deferves  attention,  namely,  that  of  fowing  it  broadcafl^ 
and  thick  for  nK)wing  to  foil  cattle.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  the  climate 
permits  this  fo  late,  that  fuch  fowing  is  always  for  an  after-crop — and  never  done 
except  after  the  reaping  of  fome  other  produce.  Such  practices  fhould  convince 
^'  us  of  the  fuperiority  of  the   fouthern  climates ;   and  ought  to  inftigate  the 

farmers  in  our  northerly  ones  to  emulate  thefe  examples  as  clofely  as  pofHbl^ 
by  adopting  the  principle,  though  we  have  not  the  power  to  transfer  the  plant* 
Ploughing  our  flubbles  not  after,  but  in  harvefl,  for  turnips,  and  colefeed,  ap« 
proaches  as  nearly  as  our  climate  will  admit.  We  have  had  a  variety  of  turnips^ 
and  cabbages,  and  other  plants  introduced.  I  wifh  we  had  a  turnip  that  would 
bear  this  late  fowing  better  than  the  common  one.  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjecS, 
without  remarking,  that  a  very  fenfible  French  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  culture 
of  maiz  in  BrefTe,  and  particularly  of  fowing  the  land  every  year  in  the  courfe  oi^ 
I,  maiz;  2,  wheat,  condemns  it  :—^^/  ufage  me  Jemble pernicieux  ^  %  andinan-* 

*  Objerv.  Expir.  tt  Mm.  fur  P4tricub.  far  M.  Vanwudi  FmlU^    Zr^    1789.    p.  24. 
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other  place  recpmmends  fellow.— -I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  great  point  of 
the  arrangement  of  crops  is  as  little  undcrftood  by  the  enlightened  world  in 
France,  as  by  the  peafants  themfelves;  one  can  hardly  give  a  more  ftriking  in- 
iknce  than  that  of  an  aconomtfte^  who  fays,  '*  clover  does  fo  much  good  to  land, 
that  you  may  take  two  or  three  fucceflive  crops  of  oats,  before  fowing  the  land 
with  wheat*/'         ^  ^  < 

General  Remarks. 

Throwing  thefe  feveral  rich  diftridts  together,  in  union  with  one  which  I 
know  by  report  only  (the  Bas*  Poitou),  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  territory 
almofl  as  large  as  England,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  France  is  in  poffefTion  of 
a  foil,  and  even  of  a  hufbandry,  that  is  to  be  ranked  very  high  amongft  the  heft 
in  Europe.  Flanders,  part  of  Artois,  the  rich  plain  of  Alface,  the  banks  of  the 
Caronne,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Quercy  arc  cultivated  more  like  gardens 
than  farms.  Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gardens^  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
properties;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  that  qiieftion,  which  is  curious 
enough  to  demand  a  more  particular  difcuflion.  The  rapid  fucceffion  of  crops ; 
the  harveft  of  one  being  but  the  fignal  of  fowing  immediately  for  a  fecond,  can 
fcarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfedion :  and  this  in  a  point,  perhaps  of  all 
others  the  moft  eflcntial  to  good  hufbandry,  when  fuch  crops  are  fo  juftly  diftri- 
buted,  as  we  generally  find  them  in  thefe  provinces ;  cleaning  and  ameliorating 
ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  fuch  as  foul  and  exhauft.  Thefe  are  pro- 
vinces, which  even  an  Englifh  farmer  might  vifit  with  advantage.  Such  praife, 
however,  cannot  be  given  indifcriminately ;  for  fallows  difgrace,  in  fome  rich 
iiiflridls,  the  finefl  foils  imaginable  :  a  country  can  hardly  be  worfc  cultivated 
than  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Pays  de  Beauce;  every  acre  of  which  pro- 
vinces would  admit  the  exclufion  of  fallows,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Flanders 
itfelf.  In  the  Pays  de  Caax,  where  fallows  are  very  much  excluded,  for  want 
of  underftanding  the  right  arrangement  of  crops,  their  noble  foil  is  full  of  beggary 
and  weeds. 

District  of  Heath. 

To  detail  all  the  barbarous  rotations,  which  ignorance  has  fpread  through 
Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  would  be  tedious  \  the  general  feature  of  their 
management  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  fields  exhaufted,  abandoned,  and  by  time 
recovered,  that  a  fucceffion  of  crops  may  bring  it  once  more  into  the  fame 
fituation.  Great  quantities  of  buck-wheat  are  found  every  where.  In  St.  Pol 
de  Leon  there  is  a  better  condudt;  parfnips  are  found;  but  broom  is,  even 
there,  an  objeft  of  profit.  Common  courfe,  1,  broom,  fown  with  oats ;  2,  3,  4, 
broom ;  it  is  cut  the  fourth  year,  but  fed  all  the  four :  5,  wheat  5  6,  rye ;  7, 

♦  Encyclopsedie*    Tom.  5.  p.  686»    Foliow 
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buck -wheat;  8,  oats,  or.broom.— This  moft  Angular  culture  of  broem  is  for  fuel  5 
the  country  has  neither  coals  nor  wood — and  broom  faggots  fell  fo  well,  that  a 
good  arpent  is  worth  about  400  liv.  or  about  i61.  i6s.  an  Engli(h  acre.  But  it 
is  of  a  height  and  thicknefs  of  produce,  in  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  much  exceeding  any- 
thing I  have  feens  and  they  fay,  that  four  years  growth  of  broom  improves 

the  land. 

Obfervations. 

The  vaft  province  of  Bretagne,  which  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Maine  and 
Anjou,  is  perhaps  as  flriking  an  inflance  as  Europe  affords  of  the  imn^enfe  impor- 
tance of  the  right  arrangement  of  crops ;  a  great  portion  of  all  the  three  provinces  is 
under  cultivation,  even  a  regular  cultivation,  however  barbarous;  yet  fo  infamoufly 
cropped,  that  almofl  the  whole  mufl  appear  to  a  traveller  an  abfolute  wafte. 
It  was  to  me  an  aftonifhing  fpedtacle,  to  fee  fuch  a  wretched  flate  of  agriculture 
in  a  province  like  Bretagne,  which  I  knew  enjoyed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
privileges  in  the  kingdom;  which  pofTefTed  one  of  the  greateft  linen  fabrics  in 
Europe ;  and  which  was  furrounded  in  every  part  by  the  fea,  and  abounded  with 
ports  and  commerce.    But  Flanders  itfelf  would»  if  cropped  like  Bretagne^  be- 
come poor  and  contemptible.    A  great  portion  of  the  three  provinces  above- 
mentioned  is  adapted  to  fainfoin,  and  yet  a  fprig  of  it  is  not  found.    Every  acfC 
that  I  faw  was  perfedtly  well  adapted  to  turnips  and  clover,  and  confequently 
to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry ;  but  there  is  nothing  except  broom,  furz^  weedt^ 
wafte,  and  corn.    Not  an  appearance  of  any  thing  for  the  winter-fupport  of 
cattle  and  fheep,  except  ftraw.    Thefe  provinces  are  admirably  calculated  6c 
ihcep;  but  the  number  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  noticed.    A  change  of  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  alter  the  face  of  thefe  pravinoes* 
It  would  be  an  impropriety  to  fay»  that  government  and  feudal  opprcjQioDS  are 
the  fole  caufe;  and  that  if  thefe  are  not  reverfed,  nothing  could  be  done;  fitf 
the  rich  proprietors  and  wealthy  formers,  the  number  of  whom  is  very  coflfi- 
derable,  as  well  as  the  nobility  themfelves,  have  their  eftates  and  farms  cxafily 
in  the  fame  condition,  cropped  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  with  the  fimc 
quantity  of  weeds  and  rubbifli.     Confidering  how  well  adapted   the  foil  and      \ 
climate  are  to  flieep  much  the  greater  part  of  all  the  three  provinces  ought  to  be    % 
in  fome  fuch  courfe  as  this ;  i,  turnips ;  2,  barley ;  3,  clover ;  4,  wheat.    Alfi^    * 
I,  turnips;  2,  barley,  or  oats;  3,  artificial  grafles,  for  three  years 5  4,  wheat j 
5,  winter  tares,  peafe,  beans,  or  buck- wheat ;  6,  wheat;  with  no  other  variatiofl 
than  taking  the  winter  tares,  peafe,  and  beans  immediately  on  the  lay,  if  the 
ground  abounded  with  the  red  worm,  and  wheat  following.    By  fuch  courfes, 
thefe  provinces  would  produce  more  than  the  double  of  what  they,  do  at 
preleat., 

Gascoign 
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Gascoign. 

I  muft,^  In  the  firft  place,  remark,  that  the  lands  in  which  the  preceding 
courfes  take  place,  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  this  heath  divifion,  which  is  moftly 
cither  mountain,  wafte,  ot  lande -^  and  that  the  landes,  or  heaths,  ofBourdeaux 
cover  two  hundred  fquare  leagues  of  territory ;  not  abfolute  wafte,  but  cropped 
with  pines  for  refin  only.  And  there  are  other  vaft  tracks  that  yield  little 
befides  fern,  and  other  fpontaneous  rubbifh.  In  the  fmall  diftridls  that  are 
under  cultivation,  hulbandry,  as  it  appears  from  the  preceding  minutes,  is  infi- 
nitely better  underftood  than  in  the  other  great  divifion  of  heath,  Bretagne,  &c. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  fome  places  praftifed  on  very  enlightened  principles ; 
a  circumftance  that  muft,  if  ever  thofe  waftes  become  cultivated,  have  very 
powerful  cfFeds  in  fpreading  there  that  good  fyftem  already  eftablifhed  in  the 
country. 

About  St.  Palais  to  Bayonne,  many  turnips  in  a  fingular  hufbandry.  I  ob- 
fcrved  feveral  fields  quite  black,  and  demanding  what  it  was,  found  it  the  aflies 
of  burnt  ftraw:  I  afterwards  faw  them  ftrewing  ftraw  thickly  over  the  land. 
They  do  this  on  a  wheat  ftubble,  but  do  not  think  they  leave  ftubble  enough, 
and  therefore  fpread  much  ftraw,  fet  fire  to  it,  and  it  burns  all  weeds  as  well  as 
itfelf,  cleaning  as  well  as  manuring  the  land.  As  there  are  immenfe  waftes 
ihjDUgh  all  the  country  covered  ^h  fern,  I  afked  why  they  did  not  burn  that, 
anci.keep  their  ftraw?  The  reply  was,  that  they  preferred  fern  for  making 
diwg,  cutting  a  great  deal  of  it  for  litter.  As  foon  as  burnt  they  plough 
and  harrow.  They  hoc  and  hand-weed,  as  I  was  told.  After  turnips  fow 
maiz,  in  this  courfe,  i,  maiz;  2,  wheat  and  turnips;  which  is  certainly  de- 
icrving  of  commendation. 

St.  Vincent. — They  fow  clover  among  maiz  in  Auguft ;  at  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May  the  clover  is  cut  once,  yielding  a  fine  crop,  fome- 
times  three  feet  in  height ;  it  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  maiz  planted  again  ; 
.after  which  fomething  elfe.  Another  courfe  is  to  fow  rye ;  after  that  millet ; 
and  with  this  harricots,  or  kidney-beans. 

Dax  to  Tartas. — They  have  three  crops  in  two  years  in  this  courfe  ;  i,  maiz; 
a,  rye,  and  then  millet.  Clover,  called  farouche^  is  fown  alone  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  September ;  mown  for  hay  in  fpring,  and  ploughed 
for  maiz,  in  which  cafe  it  is  after  rye,  inftcad  of  millet :  nothing  can  be  better 
hufbandry. 

To  St.  Severe  good  maiz ;  much  land  ploughed  ready  for  clover.  All  the 
men  and  women  in  the  country  now  hoeing  millet  (Auguft  17th),  on  three  feet 
ridges,  with  three  irregular  rows  on  each  ridge;  clean  as  a  garden.  i,Maiz, 
and  in  Auguft  turnips  fown  among  it ;  2,  fpring  wheat  fown  in  January  or  Fe- 

Z  z  bruary. 
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bruary,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  autumnal ;  3,  plover  fown  in  September  and 
mown,  line  crops,  in  March  or  April ;  4,  maiz  planted  again  ;  and  fometimes 
flax  fown  among  maiz  in  September  and  gathered  in  April : — no  fallow.  Ex- 
cellent! Thefe  are  rotations  of  a  fuperior  kind;  all  the  reft  in  the  diflridt 
are  bad. 

General  Obfervations. 

What  is  equally  applicable  to  all  countries,  that  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
uncultivated,  or  at  leaft  in  a  very  wafte  or  rough  ftate,  like  much  in  Gaf-- 
coign,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  but  chiefly  in  Bretagne,  is  the  proper  ufe  and 
appplication  of  paring  and  burning ;'  when  fuch  lands  are  in  fome  degree  of 
culture,  but  not  entirely  reclaimed,  this  mode  of  hufl^andry,  properly  ufed» 
IS  excellent;  on  the  contrary,  as  applied  here,  it  is  a  moft  barbarous  and 
xnifchievous  pradlice.  The  common  method  we  have  feen  is. to  burn  pe- 
riodically, and  to  fow  immediately  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  as  long  as  the 
land  will  yield  a  crop  worth  the  reaping ;  then  to  throw  it  afide,  as  if  of  no 
further  value,  and  leave  it  to  recover  itfelf  under  a  coat  of  weeds,  broom,  fcm> 
furz,  or  any  rubbifti  that  may  come.  Abominable  courfes  of  crops,  like  thcfe^ 
have  brought  the  pradlice  of  paring  and  burning  into  moft  unjuft  difrepute  in 
every  country  in  Europe.  But  fuch  a  general  condemnation  is  one  ihftancc  isk 
a  tfaoufand  of  that  utter  want  of  difcrimination  \(rhich  is  fo  j>emicious  in  agricul-* 
ture.  Paring  and  burning,  properly  managed,  that  is,  in  a  judicious  courfe  erf" 
crops,  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  methods  of  ameliorating  land ;  but  it  (hould 
always  be  made  the  preparation  for  grafs,  and  not  immediately  for  corn  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  eafe,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  man  who  would  wifli  to  aft  dn 
found  and  fure  principles,  (hould  bend  his  views  to  get  grafs  on  his  lands,  not  ill 
termed  a  layer  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Let  him  infure  grafs,  and  he  needs  not 
be  anxious  for  corn ;  he  has  it  when  he  pleafes.  Paring  and  burning  (hould 
always  be  given  for  a  crop,  that  cattle  may  eat  on  the  land,  either  rape,  cab- 
bage, or  turnip,  as  the  great  mafs  of  alkaline  manure  fhould  have  a  mucilagi- 
nous  one  to  adl  upon.  A  crop  of  corn,  barley  or  oats  (the  latter  beft)  fbllows^ 
becaufe  you  cannot  get  grafs  profitably  in  fuch  a  climate  as  Bretagne,  Maine, 
or  Anjou  without  corn.  In  Gafcoign,  where  it  may  fafely  be  fown  in  September, 
the  neceflity  of  corn  is  not  equal.  With  this  firft  fowing  of  corn,  thegrais  feeds 
moft  fuitable  to  the  foil  ftiould  be  fown ;  they  never  fail  in  fuch  a  cafe.  And 
having  a  fine,  clean,  and  uncontaminated  produce  of  grafs,  you  may  keep  it  as 
long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  anfwers  your  purpofe  ;  and  after  that  you  may  break 
it  up  for  corn,  with  a  phyfical  certainty  of  feeing  none  but  crops  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  foil.  And  in  the  whole  management  of  laying  down,  this  rule 
ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  viz.  of  not  letting  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats 

follow 
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follow  one  another,  without  a  hoeing  and  ameliorating  crop  intervening.  Let 
fuch  principles  govern  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  and  animate  the  heaths  of  Maine 
and  Anjou  ^  and  the  traveller  will  not  then  curfe  them  for  fombre,  defolate,  and 
negleded  provinces,  but  hail  the  influence  of  happier  days ! 

District  of  Mountain* 

To  Perpignan  from  Spain,  July  21ft,  ftubblcs  ploughed  up  and  fown  with 
millet.  No  idea  of  a  fallow,  where  water  is  at  command,  fubftituting  clover, 
harricots,  millet,  and  maiz ;  but  the  laft  not  in  a  large  quantity.  Their  clover 
culture  is  very  Angular ;  they  plough  their  ftubbles  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
and  clover  feed  is  harrowed,  or  rather  rubbed  in  by  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the 
plough.  This  clover  produces  much  luxuriant  and  valuable  food  for  (heep  and 
lambs  early  in  the  fpring ;  after  which  it  is  watered,  and  produces  by  the  end 
of  May  a  full  crop  of  hay.  It  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  harricots,  maiz,  or 
millet  planted,  either  of  which  is  off  in  time  for  putting  in  wheat — and  after  the 
wheat,  another  crop  of  harricot  or  millet  is  taken ;  two  crops  are  therefore 
gained  every  year.  But  where  they  have  no  water,  fallows  are  known,  which 
prepare  for  wheat.  The  fallow,  however,  is  made  on  good  land  to  produce 
millet,  harricots,  or  barley,  for  forage.  In  the  whole  vale  from  Narbonne  to 
Nifines,  the  principal  objed:  are  vifies,  olives,  or  mulberries ;  but  the  vale  land, 
wherever  good,  yields  much  wheat ;  fome  parts  of  it  being  a  confiderable  corn 
country. 

Dauphine — Montelimart. — Immediately  after  the  wheat  harveft  fome  buck- 
wheat, which  is  now  (Auguft  23d),  in  full  blofTom ;  this,  on  comparifon  with 
England,  is  gaining  a  full  month  of  us,  which,  at  this  feafon,  gives  two  crops, 
inftead  of  one.  With  a  judicious  management,  they  might  have  as  good  turnips 
after  wheat,  as  we  get  with  almoft  a  year's  preparation.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond  found  all  his  farm  in  the  fallow  courfe ;  but  now  there  is  none,  by 
means  of  fainfoin  and  clover.  Another  moft  Angular  circumftance,  which  fhews 
what  climate  will  do,  is,  that  M.  Faujas  has  potatoes  eighteen  inches  high, 
planted  on  the  ground  which  produced  wheat  this  yearv 

Ohfervations. 

So  far  as  my  minutes  were  taken,  fertile  vales,  however  narrow  or  inconii- 
derable  in  extent,  may  be  fuppofed  to  partake  nearly  of  the  character  of  richer 
diftridls.  The  principal  range  of  mountains  here  croffed,  is  the  volcanic  coun- 
try of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais  ;  what  cultivation  I  faw  in  them  is  very 
bad,  and  not  to  be  commended,  but  for  its  being  carried  to  fo  great  an  height; 
it  climbs  up  into  regions,  where  nothing  but  the  greatefl  mduftry,  animated  by 

Z  z  2  property. 
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property,  the  moft  powerful  of  inftigations,  could  poflibly  lead  it.  But  In 
the  modes  purfued  by  thefe  proprietors,  whofc  pofleflions  are  very  fmall,  there 
is  little  that  calls  for  our  attention.  They  are,  in  general,  unenlightened,  and 
praftife  the  worft  courfes,  with  as  unremitted  exertions  as  the  heft.  The  prin- 
cipal, and  perhaps  the  heft  feature  of  thofe  mountains,  are  the  chefnuts,  which 
are  numerous,  and  yield  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors.  The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  which  I  faw  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tour  d'Aigues, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  in  general  a  miferable  wafte,  and 
afford  no  other  exhibitions  of  culture,  than  fuch  as  had  perhaps  be  better  omitted; 
to  look  for  proper  courfes  of  crops,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  be  abfurd.  The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  towards  the  Alps,  by  Barcelonetta,  &c.  are  covered,  as 
mountains  always  ought  to  be,  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  flieep.— 
The  proper  application  of  mountainous  regions,  isj^afturage  ;  whatever  cultiva- 
tion takes  pTa'ce,  (hould  be  abfblutely  fubfervienf  to  the  endeavours,  after 
raifing  the  greateft  poffible  quantity  of  winter  food  for  cattle  and  fheep.  Wheat, 
rye,  or  other  crops,  to  feed  the  families  of  the  farmers,  are,  on  comparifon  with 
this,  of  very  trivial  confequence.  The  courfes  of  crops  (hould  therefore  be  not 
much  more  than  an  arrangement  of  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes;  with  the 
cultivated  graffes,  that  give  the  largeft  produdls  of  hay — and  with  corn,  but  in 
fubfervience  to  the  reft.  Such  a  fyftem,  however,  will  not  be  found  on  thefe 
mountains.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  great  objed:  of  cattle  and  flieep  fhould 
not  be  underftood  in  remote  provinces,  when  they  are  fo  grofsly  neglected  evea 
near  the  capital,  where  all  their  products  are  furc  of  an  immediate  market. 

District  of  Stony  Soils. 

This  miferably  cultivated  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  which  prefents  fb  few 
practices  in  common  hufbandry  that  deferves  attention,  offers  nothing  in  the 
minutes  that  calls  for  notice,  except  the  introduction  of  potatoes  in  fome  of  their 
courfes  ;  that  root  being  much  more  cultivated  in  Loraine  and  Franche  Compt^, 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  crops,  throughout  thefe  provinces,  being  the  common  ro- 
tation of  a  third  fallow,  a  third  wheat,  or  rye,  and  a  third  barley,  or  oats,  has 
refulted  from  the  great  quantity  of  open  land  therein  fubjedt  to  common  rights  ; 
it  is,  however,  a  difgrace  to  the  cultivators,  that  they  too  often  purfue  the  (ame 
miferable  routine  in  their  inclofurcs.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  dwell  on  fuch  huf- 
bandry ;  it  is  enough  to  clafs  thefe  provinces  among  the  worft  cultivated  ones 
(vines  excepted)  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  confidcring  the  ex- 
tent of  the  open  fields,  there  is  very  little  probability  of  their  amelioration. 

District 
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District  OF  Chalk. 

Through  the  province  of  Sologne,  the  general  rotation  is,  i,  fallow  ;  2,  rye;  rt 
is  the  moft  wretched  of  all  the  French  provinces,  as  more  than   once  ohferved.  v^i^ 

The  foil  IS  all  a  fand,  or  a  fandy  gravel,  on  a  white  marl  bottom  ;  in  fome 
places  quite  chalky;  and  in  others  a  clay  marl,  but  white;  and  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  fize  and  growth  of  every  fort  of  wood,  it  has.fufficient  principles 
of  fertility  for  the  produdion  of  any  crop,  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  fur- 
face.  In  every  hole,  and  in  every  ditch  there  is  ftagnant  water ;  fo  that  in  a  dry 
fandy  country  one  of  the  firft  improvements  would  be  a  partial  draining,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  circumftance.  I  have  rarely  feen  a  country  more  fufceptiblc 
of  improvement  of  the  moft  obvious  nature  -,  nor  any  better  adapted  to  the  Nor- 
folk hufbandry  of  I,  turnips;  2,  barley.  ^,  clover;  4,  wheat;  rye  has  no  bu- 
linefs  here,  if  the  land  was  marled  and  thrown  into  the  tnrnip  and  clover  ma- 
nagement; not  the  clover  alone  without  turnip  (which  has  been  the  common 
blunder  of  half  the  improvers,  as  they  have  called  themfelves,  in  Europe),  but 
by  confidering  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  fed  on  the  land  by  flieep,  as  the  parent  of 
clover,  without  which  that  grafs  is  but  a  poor  matrix  for  wheat,  on  any  but  rich 
foils.  The  mifery  of  this  tri/ie  Sologne,  as  the  French  writers  call  it;  the  po- 
verty of  the  farmers  ;  the  wafte  ftatc  of  every  part  of  the  country  refult,  in  no 
inconfiderable  degree,  from  the  courfes  of  crops  pradifcd  ;  the  leaft  and  moft  ob- 
vious change  of  them  would  give  a  new  face  to  this  defolate  province.  It  is 
hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe  worfe  huft)andry  than  what  is  pra<llifed,  I  may  almofl: 
fay  through  every  acre  of  the  other  provinces,  which  form  the  reft  of  this  ex- 
tcnfive  calcareous  diftridt.  Where  the  land  is  good,  they  crop  without  mercy; 
and  where  it  is  bad,  they  have  nothing  but  fallows  and  weeds,  inftead  of  tur- 
nips and  fainfoin.  All  the  ideas  that  regulate  the  agriculture  of  thefe  chalk 
provinces  muft  be  abfolutely  annihilated,  before  any  cultivation  can  be  intro- 
duced that  can  make  either  individuals  eafy,  or  the  community  profperous.  It 
is  a  ftrange  fpcftacle  to  fee  vineyards  kept  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  garden-like  "Sj^^ 
order,  and  all  the  arable  lands  around  them  nothing  but  filth  and  weeds ;  and 
cropped  in  courfes  that  either  render  them  foql  or  fteril.  A  confiderable  portion 
of  thefe  calcareous  diflrifts  fliould  be  thrown  into  fainfoin  courfes  ;  and  the  reft 
in  rotations  of  cattle  and  corn  : — one  year  producing  food  for  cattle  and  (heep^ 
and  the  next  food  for  men  or  horfes. 

District  of  Gravel. 

To  give  any  table  of  the  courfes  purfued  in  the  two  provinces  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois  and  Nevernois  would  be  needlefs,  fince  but  one  feature  is  found 
throughout  them  i-r i  >  fallow ;— 2,  rye ;  a  fyftem  to  which  they  muft  be  ftrangely 

partial  i 
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partial ;  for  it  is  found  in  a  country  of  which  nine-tenths  arc  inclofed,  and  at 
the  command  of  farmers  to  fow  what  they  pleafc.  It  is  not  produce  and  fuc- 
cefs  that  fhould  make  them  in  love  with  follows ;  for  the  farmers  are  as  poor 
as  their  crops :  the  common  produce  is  four  times  the  feed,  and  they  have  often 
lefs ;  and  with  all  this  ploughing  and  fallowing,  which,  according  to  fomc 
vifionaries,  are  effential  towards  keeping  land  clean  and  in  heart,  the  foil  is  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  that  they  aftually  find  it  exhaufted  by  their  ma- 
nagement, and  to  reflore  it  to  fome  degree  of  fertility,  they  leave  it  to  vireeds 
and  broom  for  feven  or  eight  years,  in  order  to  recruit  the  foil,  which  fallows  can- 
not effedt.  The  world  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  completer  inftance  of  the  futi* 
lity  of  the  pradice  *.  From  what  I  obferved  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  I  exa- 
mined it  with  particular  attention,  as  I  had  no  fmall  temptation  to  become  a 
farmer  in  it   myfelf-— the    whole    agriculture  of  it  fhould  be  fubfervicnt  to 

(  (heep  ;  and  the  courie  of  crops  fo  arranged,  as  to  keep,  by  means  of  turnips  and 
durable  cultivated  graffes,  as  large  flocks  as  pofiible.  For  corn,  trud:  to  turnips, 
graffes,  and  fheep :  fuch  tools  mufl  be  badly  handled  indeed,  if  they  will  not 
make  corn  !— and  very  different  corn  from  the  beggarly  rye  at  prefent  in  thcic 

provinces. 

District  of  Various  Loams. 

It  is  rather  a  Angular  circumflance  that  turnips,  or,  if  not  turnips  (for  Iwai 
not  there  at  the  time  to  fee  them),  raves,  with  roots  large  enough  to  fatten  voy 
^ood  oxen,  fhould  in  thefe  provinces  be  not  at  all  uncommon ;  and  yet  that 
the  culture  (hould  hardly  have  any  effcdls  in  improving  their  hufbandry:  die 
fa6t  defcrves  attention.  I  have  been  finding  fault  throughout  France  with  their 
want  of  turnips  ;  and  here  they  are ;  and  yet  am  I  not  fatisfied  ! — So  a  French- 
man would  exclaim.  But  the  cafe  is  a  comment  on  the  importance  of  deeply 
ftudying  this  moft  interefting  branch  of  hufbandry.  It  is  not  turnips  that  arcfo 
much  wanted  as  a  good  courle  of  crops.  A  five-and-twcntieth  part  of  a  farm 
fown  with  turnips,  which  are  followed  by  wheat,  may  be  pradlifed  till  doomfdayi 
before  a  farm  will  be  improved ;  but  let  the  turnips  be  eaten  on  the  land  by 
fheep ;  fow  barley  and  clover  with  it,  and  take  the  wheat  on  the  clover ;  and  do 
this  once  on  four  acres ;  you  will  then  do  it  on  fourteen,  and  then  on  forty.  But 
we  may  eafily  imagine  how  well  turnips  are  underflood  in  a  country  where  the 
predominant  courfe  is  fallowing  for  rye.  The  beft  feature  in  their  hufbandry 
does  not  come  within  the  fcope  of  this  chapter,  viz.  that  of  fattening  oxen  with 

♦  I  have  heard  fomc  practical  farmers  in  England  aflert,  that  rye  does  not  exhauft  j  or,  at  leaft» 
much  lefs  than  any  other  fort  of  white  corn  ;  if  this  be  true,  the  exhaufting  of  thefe  provinces  is  by 
the  operation  of  fallowi'ig ;  and  the  land  recruiting,  under  weeds  and  broom  feems  to  fpcak  the  fame 


language. 
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rye  meal,,  and  with  the  fmall  quantity  of  turnips  which  they  have.  So  far  as 
they  fupport  cattle  by  arai/e  crops,  their  merit  is  confiderable ;  and  is  one  ma- 
terial ftep  towards  remedying  the  great  deficiency  of  French  hufbandry-;  but  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  their  crops,  they  are  as  barbarous  in  their  pradice 
as  their  neighbours^. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Courfes  of  the  Crops  in  France. 
The  particular  errors  of  the  refpedive  diftrids,  which  fell  within  my  know- 
ledge, having  been  already  noted  and  commented  on,  there  remain  at  plrefent 
fbme  *more  general  obfervations  on  fuch  circumftances  as  are  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom.     Whatever  merit  has  been  found  depends  on  one  of  thefe  two 
points,  either  upon  an  extraordinary  fertility  of  foil,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders, 
Alface,  and  the  Garonne,  or  on  the  culture  of  a  plant  particularly  adapted  to  the 
fouthern  and  middle  climates  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  maiz.     But  as  this  plant 
is  not  found  on  bad  or  even  ordinary  foils,  the  poorer  ones,  in  the  fame  climates, 
are  abandoned  to  nature,  or  to  fallows.    It  is  a  moft  fingular  circumftance,  that 
the  worft  foils  in  England  are  the  heft  cultivated,  or  at  leaft  as  well  cultivated  as         *''''\^ 
the  moft  fertile ;  and  that  in  France,  none  but  capital  ones  are  well  managed.— 
When  I  come  to  explain  the  connexion  between  government  and  agriculture, 
this  will  be  accounted  for.    The  leading  mifchief,  in  moft  of  the  courfes  of  crops 
throughout  France,  is  the  too  great  eagernefs  to  have  as  much  wheat  or  rye  as 
poflible.    A  vaft  population,  and  a  fubfiftence  which  experience  has  proved  pre- 
carious, have  been  probably  the  occafion  of  it :  but  the  blindnefs  of  the  condud: 
can,  with  enlightened  perfons,  admit  of  no  doubt.    The  more  wheat  you  fow, 
the  more  you  do  not  reap ;  and  that  land,  which  is  kept  by  means  of  large 
flocks  of  cattle  and  flieep  in  good  heart,  will  yield  more  when  fown  but  once  in 
four  years,  than  with  fewer  cattle  it  would  do  if  fown  every  third  year.    In  the 
arrangement  of  courfes,  it  is  neccflary  to  throw  all  fuch  views  abfolutely  out 
of  the  queftion  :  that  condudl,  in  this  refpedt,  which  is  fuitable  to  an  individual, 
is  proper  for  a  nation.     It  rarely  anfwers  to  a  man  to  change  his  purpofe  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm,  on  account  of  fome  tranfitory  expedlation  of  a  price;  he 
ought  to  fow  his  ground  with  the  plant  beft  adapted  to  his  general  views,  and  to 
the  ftate  of  his  land :  and  not/werve  from  his  purpofe  on  the  fpeculation  of  any 
particular  view  \  and  in  like  manner,  it  will  always  be  for  the  national  benefit^ 
that  the  lands  Ihould  be  fown  with  whatever  crop  is  moft  fuitable  to  them, 
and  whofe  produift  will  pay  beft,   when  valued  in  money,     A  populous  and 
rich  country  can  never  want  bread  to  eat,  but  from  the  fault  of  its  govern- 
ment, attempting  to  regulate  and  encourage  what  can  flourifli  by  abfolute  free- 
dom only :   the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  will  always  command  wheat,, 
becaufc  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it:  and  her  own  farmers  will  never  fail 

of 
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of  raifing  that,  or  any  other  produd,  in  any  quantity  demanded,  provided 
they  arc  not  impeded  by  injudicious  laws  and  reftridtions.  In  thcfe  prin- 
ciples, it  is  neceflary  to  confider  all  products  as  equally  beneficial,  provided 
they  may  be  equally  converted  into  money.  The  quantity  of  rye,  in  every 
part  of  France,  even  in  the  richeft  provinces,  is  probably  one  of  the  groffeft  ab- 
furdities  in  the  agriculture  of  Europe;  wheat  is  almoft  every  where  ftained 
with  it,  to  ufe  the  farmer's  language.  Yet  throughout  that  whole  kingdom, 
there  is  hardly  any  foil  to  be  found  bad  enough  to  demand  rye.  All,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  fufficiently  good  for  wheat.  In  part  of  Sologne,  near  Chamb'ord, 
there  are  fome  poor  fands,  that  would  not  anfwer  well  for  wheat;  but  there  being 
a  rich  marl  under  the  whole,  if  improved  and  thrown  into  the  turnip  and  clover 
hufbandry,  it  would  yield  more  wheat  than  it  now  does  rye ;  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  pooreft  lands  of  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois  ;  after 
thefe,  there  are  but  very  partial  fpots  that  would  not  yield  wheat.  In  coniider- 
ing,  with  refpeft  to  the  national  interefts,  the  proper  courfes  of  crops  for 
France,  two  circumftances  (hould  be  had  in  remembrance,  which  may  not  at 
iirft  be  thought  to  bear  upon  the  queftion ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  foreft  neceflary 
in  a  country  that  either  has  not  coal,  or  does  not  ufe  it ;  and  the  vaft  tracks  that 
are  under  vines.  Thefe  arc  fubjedls  that  demand  notice  under  other  heads,  but 
here  they  fhould  be  mentioned  to  fhew,  that  while  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
js  thus  prodigioufly  leflened,  attention  to  banifli  fallows,  and  introduce  proper 
courfes  of  crops,  becomes  of  the  higheft  importance.  When  we  refledl,  that 
from  a  fixth  to  a  feventh  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood^  and  that  the 
fpace  covered  by  vines  is  exceedingly  great,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  waftes  arc 
in  fome  provinces  of  enormous  extent,  it  will  appear  amazing  how  fo  numerous 
a  people  are  fed,  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  all  their  arable  land  incumbered,  not 
cleaned,  by  barren  fallows. 

There  are  pradical  farmers  in  England,  who  think  fallowing  neceflary ;  and 
there  are  nopradlices  in  the  minutiae  of  the  farmer's  bufinefs,  but  will  in  every 
age  meet  with  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  fupport  and  defend  them.  There  is  no 
period  without  fome  favourite  fchemes,  every  one  of  which  may,  under  certain 
circumftances,  have  merit ;  but  the  politician  has  nothing  to  do  with  fuch 
queftioiis ;  he  muft  either  confider  hufbandry  in  its  great  outlines,  or  he  cannot 
confider  it  at  all ;  he  muft  view  the  richeft  and  beft  cultivated  countries,  and  fee 
whether  all  the  lands  in  fuch  are  not  every  year  produdtive ;  he  muft  enquire 
if  flieep  and  cattle  in  great  quantities  are  not  eflential  in  a  thoufand  rcfpedls; 
whether  manure  does  not  depend  on  them;  and  whether  corn  does  not  depend 
on  manure;  he  will  afk  whether  the  converfion  of  the  turnips  of  Norfolk,  the 
beans'of  Kent,  the  cabbages  and  carrots  of  Flanders,  the  maiz  of  Guyenne,  or 
the  lucerne  of  Languedoc,  into  fallows,  would  in  fuch  provinces  be  efteemed 

rational 
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national  improvements  ?    He  will  conclude,  that  as  fheep  and  cattle  cannot  pof- 
fibly  abound  where  fallow  rotations  are  purfued,  the  firft  and  mod  obvious^  im- 
provement is  to  make  the  fallows  of  a  country  fupport  the  additional  cattle  and 
(heep  wanted  in  it.     He  will  draw  this  conclufion  in  the  outline,  becaufe  he  will 
fee  die  faft  eftabliflied  and  praftifed  in  the  beft  cultivated  countries,  let  their  foil 
be  what  it  may.    The  particular  modes  ot  applying  the  general  principle  he  may 
not  underftand,  but  the  leading  principle  is  obvious  to  common  fenfe.     The 
praftice,  however,  of  diftridls,  and  even  of  individuals,  fpeaks  the  fame  language 
moft  decifively.     To  compare  this  fpot  with  that  is  not  the  bufincfs; — but  that 
country,  that  farm,  will  be  moft  improved  and  moft  produdlive  upon  which  the 
greateft  quantity  of  cattle  and  (heep  is  kept.    This  holds  good  of  an  acre,  a 
field,  a  farm,  a  diftridl,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom.     This  point,  of  fuch  infinite    > 
and  national  importance,  depends  abfolutely  on  the  courfes  of  crops.     Reiterated 
and  fatisfadlory  experiment  has  proved,  that  two  crops  of  white  corn  ought  not 
to  come  together ;  inftanccs  may  poftibly  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  but  to  rea-    \ 
fbn  on  particular  exceptions  would  be  endlefs.     If  this  rule  be  broken,  it  is  ge-     / 
nerally  at  the  expence  of  cattle  and  (heep,  and  of  dung;   and  whatever  is  pur-     \ 
chafed  at  that  expence  is  purchafed  dearly  *.     Out  of  fuch  a  maxim,  the  right    jy 
condudt  fifes  naturally  :  it  fuppofcs  corn  and  cattle  crops  alternate ;  part  of  the 
arable,  therefore,  maintains  cattle,  and  part  yields  corn.    This  will  decide  the 
nature  of  the  crop;  for  cattle  and  fheep  muft  be  fupported  in  winter  as  well  as. 
in  fummer ;  the  crops  for  each  feafon  muft,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  each 
other,  and  the  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  preferves  the  land  clean.     It  would 
be  evidently  ufclefs  to  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  cafes  that  may  admit  varia-^ 
tions,  without  militating  againft  the  leading  principles  of  fuch  a  dedudlion* 
Land  may  be  fo  rich  as  to  want  neither  cattle  or  (heep  ;  it  may,  like  fome  on 
the  Garonne,  produce  hemp  and  wheat  for  ever ;  it  may  be  fo  near  a  great  city^ 
that  purchafed  manure  may  make  other  courfes  more  eligible ;  certain  crops 
may  be  in  fuch  demand,  as  to  make  it  defirable  to  cultivate  them  by  way  of  hU 
lew^  though  not  for  cattle  or  fheep,  as  colefeed  for  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  and  other 
articles.    Such  exceptions,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  mufl  be  numerous^ 
are,  in  no  refpedt,  contrary  to  the  leading  principle  that  ought  to  govern 

*  It  is  not  from  theory  or  reafoning,  or  even  from  the  view  of  the  farms  of  others,  diat  thefe  ideas 
urt  (uggefted ;  my  own  farm  fupports  me  in  the  opinion.  The  average  rental  of  it  is  pretty  exaAIy 
lie  average  rental  of  England ;  but  if  the  kingdom  ia  general  were  equally  ftocked,  it  would  contain 
wcnty-two  millions  more  of  fhieep  than  it  does  at  prefent,  near  one  and  a  half  million  more  of  cattle,. 
:wo  hundred  thoufand  fewer  hories,  and  between  twa  and  three  millions  more  of  people.  This  is  a  fyftem . 
Hrhich  may  be  called  national  and  political  hufbandry.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  men  who  will  afk  me 
f  my  crops  are  drilled  ?  If  I  horfe-hoe  very  well  ?  If  my  hedges  are  clipped  ?  Or  my  ridges  high. 
MT  low,  broad  or  narrow  ?  Or,  perhaps,  whether  my  fheep  have  horns,  or  my  gates  painted  ?  It  is. 
n  agriculture  as  it  is  in  morals  3  a  virtue  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  virtue,  becomes  ^  vice*. 
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throughout  this  Inquiry.    For  the  winter  fupport  of  cattle  and  iheep^  there  are 

turnips^  cabbages,  potatoes,  rape,  carrots,  parfnips,  beans,  vetches  i  for  the 
fummer  fuftenance,  cultivated  graffes  of  all  kinds,  which  (hould  neceflarily  be 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  to  laft  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  c^  it» 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  grafs.  Hence  then  fome  courfes  arrange  themielvea 
that  are  applicable,  perhaps,  to  all  the  foils  of  the  world* 

1,  Roots,  cabbage,  or  pulfe. 

2,  Corn. 

3,  Graffes. 

4,  Corn. 

And,  I,  Roots,  or  cabbage* 

2,  Corn* 

3,  Grafles. 

4,  Pulfe,  or  maiz,  hemp,  or  flax. 

5,  Corn. 

And  in  thefe  the  chief  diftindlion,  relative  to  foil,  will  be  the  number  of  yean 
in  which  the  grafles  are  left :  there  are  variations  in  particular  cafes,  but  the 
number  is  inconfiderable.  To  enlarge  upon  and  explain  fuch  cafes,  to  (hew  ia 
what  manner  they  clear  and  improve  ;  and  to  point  out  what  the  variations  ought 
to  be  for  adapting  the  general  principle  to  particular  foils  and  fituations,  would 
be  a  proper  bufinefs  if  I  were  writing  a  treatife  of  agriculture,  but  would  be  mif- 
placed  in  the  rapid  view  which  brevity  obliges  me  to  take  as  a  traveller.  With 
thefe  principles  for  our  guide,  we  may  venture  to  affcrt,  that  the  generality  of 
the  courfes  of  crops  in  France,  and  all  of  them  on  indifferent  foils,  are  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  the  profit  of  individuals,  and  with  national  profperity.  When 
Louis  XIV.  beggared  his  people,  in  order  to  place  a  grandfon  of  France  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  to  acquire  Flanders  and  Alface,  &c.  he  would  have  rendered 
his  kingdom  infinitely  richer,  more  profperous,  and  more  powerful,  had  he  ha- 
nifhed  the  fallows  from  half  a  dozen  of  his  provinces,  or  introduced  turnips  in 
fome  others ;  there  is  fcarcely  a  flep  he  could  have  taken  in  fuch  an  improve- 
ment of  his  agriculture  which  would  not  have  given  him  more  fubjecSs  and 
more  wealth  than  any  of  his  conquered  provinces;  every  acre  of  which  was 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  ten  of  his  old  acres  rendered  wafle  or  unprodu^ve  1 
nor  was  one  Fleming  or  German  added  to  his  fubjedls,  but  at  the  expence  of 
five  Frenchmen. 

When  the  importance  of  attending  to  courses  of  crops  is  thus  manifefl;  and 
ftriking,  we  fhall  know  pretty  well  how  to  eflimate  the  merit  of  the  forty  foci- 
eties  of  agriculture  that  are  in  France,  by  the  fubjedts  about  which  they  bu(y 
them&lvcs. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  ?•     VI. 

Irrigation^ 

"VfONE  of  the  leaft  confcquence  in  croffing  from  Calais  to  La  Marche. 
-*^^       La  Ville  au  Brun  to  BaJ^e.'—Mtet  with  it  firft.     The  quicker  the  water 
runs  off,  the  greater  the  improvement.     Flat  lands  are  improved,  but  the  rufhes 
not  dcftroycd.     The  beft  water  is  the  coldeft— and  immediately  as  it  iffues  from 
the  fpring.     Seldom  irrigate  in  winter :  cut  but  once.     It  is  plain  the  practice  i9 

but  ill  underftood  here^^  '       '" ^ 

XiMosiN  7o  Limoges. --^Every  fpot  of  land  in  the  mountains  is  watered  that 
ispoflible;  and  with  fuch  attention,  as  marks  how  fenfible  they  are  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  improvement.  The  water  is  conduced  very  high  up  the  flopes 
of  the  hills ;  and,  in  fcvcral  inftances,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  from  whence 
it  was  brought.  But  in  the  low  flat  bottom  it  is  badly  done,  with  lines  of  rufhes 
along  the  carrier-trenches,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  conducting  of  the 
water  away  fpeedily  enough. 

JJfarch. — Water  with  great  care;  in  fummer  they  prefer  fpring  water  juft  as 
it  iffues  from  the  earth  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  river  water. 

RousiLLON — Perpignan.  Great  exertions  in  watering  in  the  vale  lands,  and 
perfedly  well  underftood.  The  richeft  arable,  of  the  vale  at  Pia,  fells,  if  not* 
watered,  at  600  liv.  the  minatre  (20I.  9s.  6d.  per  acre),  but  the  watered  lands  at 
1000  liv.  (37I.  9s.  lod.  per  acre).  Near  Perpignan,  a  confiderable  aquedudl  for 
it.  From  Perignan  to  Villa  Franche,  great  exertions.  They  prefer,  in  many 
places,  clear  water — and  the  nearer  to  the  fpring'  the  better* 

Languedoc— Through  all  this  province  it  is  much  pradifed,  and  with  great 
fuccefs. 

Gange.^Coming  out  of  this  town,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the 
greateft  exertion  in  irrigation  I  had  yet  feen  in  France;  a  folid  ftank  of 
timber  and  mafonry  is  formed  aqrofs  a  confiderable  river  between  two  rocky 
mountains,  to  force  the  water  into  a  very  fine  canal,  in  which  it  is,  on  an  ave* 
rage,  fix  feet  broad  by  five  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long  j  built,  rather  than  dug^ 
on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  jult  under  the  road,  and  walled  in  like  a  fhclf— a 
truly  great  work,  equally  well  imagined  and  executed !— A  wheel  raifes  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  from  this  canal  thirty  feet,  by  its  hollow  periphery.  An  aque- 
dudt,  built  that  height,  on  two  tire  of  arches,  receives  the  water,  and  conducfts 
it  on  arches  built  on  the  bridge,  acrofs  the  river,  to  water  the  higher  grounds; 
while  the  canal  below  carries  the  larger  part  of  the  water  to  lower  fields  : — an 
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undertaking  which  muft  have  coft  confiderable  fums,  and  (hews  the  prodigious 
value  of  water  in  fuch  a  climate. 

St.  Laurence — Lodeve. — Within  a  few  miles  of  Gange,  another  (imilar  irri- 
gation ;  the  water  taken  from  the  river  in  the  fame  manner,  and  lifted  equally 
high  by  another  wheel ;  this  is  juft  by  the  chateau  of  Madame  la  Marquile  dc 
Gange.  For  the  whole  way  through  thefe  mountains,  the  exertions  in  water- 
ing are  prodigious  ;  there  is  not  an  inch  capable  of  being  irrigated,  over  which 
water  is  not  thrown,  condudted  on  the  flopcs  of  the  mountains  every  where  pofiible. 
Beg  deRieux.—^v try  where  watered  that  is  pradlicable;  and  the  bed  of  a  river 
laid  fo  dry,  from  its  water  being  all  taken  for  irrigations,  that  it  is  curious  to  view. 

Campan. — Lands,  with  water  at  command,  fell  at  600  liv.  the  journal  (49I.  17s.  6d« 
per  acre),  of  700  cannes  (about  19,600  feet),  but  not  watered,  from  300  to  40oliv« 
Bagnere — Bigore. — Arable  vale  watered,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 
Gas  COIGN — St.  Vincents  to  Dtf;^.— Several  ftreams  above  waftesor  bad  lands^ 
and  no  ufe  made  of  them. 
To  Tartas. — Several  more. 

Beauvoifois. — Some  watered  meadows  pretty  well  done,  which  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  this  part  of  France. 

Normandy — Neufchatel. — Pradlifed  for  meadows,  but  not  well. 
Fdlaije.—K  vale  of  watered  meadows  that  produce  100  liv.  per  acre,  22  feet  to 
the  perch  (3I.  los.) 

Bretagne — Be//ei/le.'^Some  fcraps  attempted  to  be  watered,  thcfirft  I  have 
fcen  in  this  province,  but  ill  done,  and  the  water  not  carried  of. 

Anjou — Tour  billy. — Irrigation  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  country,  though 
good  opportunities  are  not  wanted. 

Maine — Beaumont ^-^F'mc  ftreams  through  all  the  country,  but  no  ufe  made 
of  them. 
Normandy — Bernay. — Some  near  the  town,  cut  for  the  fecond  time.  Oft.  3. 
Alsace — Ifenheim  to  Befort.—Fivtt  appearance  in  Alfacc,  and  not  well  done. 
BouRBONNois— 'ilfW/V/j. — Monf.  Martin,  the  gardener  of  the  royal  nurfery, 
who  is  from  Languedoc,  waters  his  garden  after  the  manner  of  that  province.    A 
Perfian  wheel  of  buckets  raifes  the  water  from  a  well  twelve  feet,  the  receiver 
being  phccd  fo  low  as  to  have  five  or  fix  of  the  buckets  emptying  at  a  time, 
and  very  little  water  is  loft ;  not  the  twentieth  part,  according  to  all  appearance. 
A  horfe  turns  the  wheel.     It  raifes  200  poinfons,  each  of  200  bottles,  an  hour. 
The  water  is  conducted,  by  fmall  channels,  to  all  the  beds  that  want  it. 

Auvergne — Riom.— For  two  or  three  miles,  a  moft  noble  irrigation,  in  apart 
of  the  rich  vale  of  Limagne.     The  carrier- trenches  all  crouded  with  double  rows 
of  willows.     A  fine  fecond  growth.     Some  land  under  corn  that  (hould  be  grafs. 
Clermont. — At  Royau,  the  volcanic  mountain  fides   all   watered;    but  it  is 
coarfcly  done. 

Izcire. 
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/2;^/r^.— Much  pradifcd ;  their  gardens  are  planted  in  quick  fucceflion,  by 
means  of  it :  after  hemp,  cabbages  immediately.  The  diftribution  of  the  water, 
in  thefe  gardens,  is  very  clefeftive ;  they  throw  it  from  the  trenches,  on  to  the 
beds  with  bowls,  inftead  of  flowing  equally  of  itfelf.  It  probably  arifes  from  this 
circumftance,  that  their  gardens  and  hemp-grounds  are  not  fo  valuable  as  what 
they  call  vergers  i  that  is,  watered  meadows  planted  with  apples,  and  other 
fruit-trees. 

Languedoc— From  Riom  to  the  Rhone,  acrofs  Auvergne,  Velay,  and 
Vivarais,  all  lands  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  watered,  that  are  capable  of  being  fo. 

D AVPuinE*— Monfe/imarf. — Irrigation  carried  here  to  a  confiderable  perfec- 
tion. Clofe  to  the  town,  a  feptier,  which  is  one-half  of  an  arpent  of  Paris,  lets 
at  2f  louis  d'or,  or  five  the  arpent,  120  liv.  (61.  2S.  6d.  per  acre).  At  a  diftancc 
60  liv.  with  obligation  to  dung  every  fecond  year,  which  is  remarkable :  100 
feptcre^s,  that  receive  the  wafliing  of  the  city,  lets  at  5000  liv.  befides  600  liv. 
for  the  winter  feed  of  flieep.  They  are  cut  three  or  four  times  a-year.  In  Dau- 
phin^, the  water  of  fprings  is  preferred  to  that  of  rivers,  except  of  the  Rhone, 
i^hich  is  as  good.  And  the  reafon  they  aflign  is,  that  the  former  never  freezes, 
but  river  water  does ;  and  confequently  improper  to  water  with  in  winter.  In 
fummer,  turbid  water  damages  the  grafs. 

Provence— yfw^;/^;/.— Irrigation  is  here  carried  on  in  great  perfedion,  by 
means  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Durance  and  the  Crillon  canal,  made  only  for 
the  purpofes  of  watering.  The  meadows  are  mown  thrice  a-year,  producing 
from  30  quintals  of  hay,  at  40/"  to  60/  the  quintal,  on  each  eymena  of  21,600 
feet  (7  top  14  cwt.  per  acre)  at  three  cuts.  Sell  near  the  town  fuch  mea- 
dows to  1000  liv.  (76I.  los.  per  acre);  further  from  it,  800  liv.  (61I.  5s.  per  acre). 
If  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  are  watered  every  twelve  days ;  but  in  a  moift  time, 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  fome  cafes,  they  begin  with  turbid  water, 
and  finifli  with  what  is  clear  to  clean  the  crop.  Never  water  their  corn  at  all, 
but  in  extraordinary  droughts. 

Z//Zfe.— The  road  from  Avignon  hither  pafles,  for  fome  miles,  through  the 
dead  level  of  the  plain ;  the  whole  watered  with  great  attention.  The  channels 
for  conducing  the  ftrcams,  appear  to  be  traced  with  much  ikill,  and  the  diftri- 
bution is  to  every  crop  at  will.  There  are  many  vines  from  which  it  is  excluded ; 
but  it  feems  to  be  very  ill  management,  to  plant  vines  on  land  that  admits 
watering.  It  certainly  would  not  be  done,  if  the  profit  on  that  crop  were  not 
very  great.  Much  of  this  land  is  under  clover  and  lucerne,  watered  ;  but  the 
fame,  while  in  corn,  is  not  watered.  And  the  efFeft  of  irrigation  is  fuch,  that 
the  clover  (which  is  fown  among  wheat  in  autumn)  is  cut  once  for  hay  the 
fame  year  in  which  the  wheat  is  reaped :  thrice  the  following  year ;  and  then 
cither  ploughed  up  for  corn,  or  left  for  meadow  5    in  which  latter  cafe,  the 

chief 
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chief  grafs  that  comes  is  the  avena  elatior.  The  foil  a  white  calcareous  loam, 
till  within  four  miles  of  Lille,  and  then  a  brown  argillaceous  earth,  without  ftones 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  apparently  of  great  fertility,  with  or  without  wato-. 
At  Lille,  watered  meadows  fell  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  and  are  cut  thrice  ;  but 
they  complain  bf  a  want  of  w^ter,  which  is  extraordinary,  for  they  fecm  to  have 
the  greateft  command  of  it.  it  is  raifed  into  gardens  by  many  wheels  with 
hollow  felloes  turned  by  the  ftream,  and  conducted  artfully  into  every  bed. 

Vauclufe. — Thfe  fpring  at  this  village,  which  will  tor  ever  be  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  love  and  poetry,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo  in  thofe  of  cultivation. 
The  waters  are  ufed  in  irrigation  within  three  or  four  hundred^  yards  of  die  rock 
from  which  they  burft,  and  with  great  effeA. 

Orgon. — In  going  hither  from  Vauclufe,  there  is  much  irrigation.  Near  Ca- 
vaillon  the  land  is,  for  that  purpofe,  dug,  and  fome  even  trenched.  At  Orgon 
the  canal  de  Boifgelin,  fo  called  from  its  patron,  the  Archbilhop  of  Aix,  is  a 
noble  work,  but  unfinifhed;  it  pafles  here  in  a  tunnel  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards  through  a  mountain;  it  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  eight  deep^  has  no 
water  in  it,  as  the  work  has  flood  ftill  for  fome  years,  for  want  of  money.  The 
mountain  it  cuts  is  of  chalk  and  marl ;  a  floney  chalk,  not  at  all  like  common 
lime-ftoncj  and  a  ftony  clay  alfo,  but  calcareous,  with  a  fine  chalky  marl^ 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  Pafs  on  the  great  road  to  Aix  for  about  a  league,  all 
richly  watered,  and  then  quit  it  for  Salon.  Crofs  the  above-mentioned  canal, 
but  without  water  in  the  midfl:  of  an  arid  ftony  flat,  that  would  pay  admirably 
for  irrigation ;  but  in  the  vale  afterwards  the  canal  de  Boifgelin  is  finiihed  j 
finely  executed  in  flone,  and  quite  full ;  and  there  are  three  others,  io  that  the 
quantity  of  water  here  conveyed  is  very  confiderable. 

La  Crau.— By  this  term  is  to  be  underftood  the  mofl:  Angular  ftony  dcCut 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
every  way,  and  contains,  probably,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fquare  leagues : 
in  twenty  there  are  136,780  Englifti  acres.  It  is  compofed  entirely  of  ihingle^ 
being  fo  uniform  a  mafs  of  round  ftones,  fome  to  the  fiz^  of  a  man's  head,  but 
of  all  fizes  lefs,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  fliingle  of  a  fea  fliore  is  hardly  leis 
free  from  foil.  Beneath  thefe  furface  ftones  is  not  fo  much  a  fand,  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam,  with  fragments  of  ftone.  Vegeta- 
tion is  rare  and  miferable.  Some  of  the  abfinthium  and  lavender,  fo  low  and 
poor,  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  ;  and  two  or  three  miferable  graflfes,  with  the 
centaurea,  ca/ydtropa,  andjoijiitia/h,  were  the  principal  plants  I  could  find; 
and  I  believe,  on  recolledioo,  an  cryngium.  I  fearched  for  the  lolium  perenne^ 
but  could  not  difcovcr  a  fingle  ftalk,  or  any  figns  of  it ;  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  fhis  plant  was  all  fo  eaten  down,  as  not  in  this  feafon  (Auguft)  to  be  vi- 
fible.  After  travelling  fome  miles  on  tliis  extraordinary  defert,  I  aJlked  my  guides 
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if  the  reft  of  it  were  fimilar  to  what  I  had  fecn;  and  they  anfwered  me,  thit  it 
-was  all  alike,  both  in  refpedl  of  foil  and  plants.  The  only  ufe  to  which  the 
uncultivated  part  is  applied,  is  that  of  winter  feeding  an  immenfe  number  of 
fheep  (to  the  anfK)unt  of  a  million,  as  I  was  informed,  but  which  I  doubt),  that 
are  fummer-fed  in  the  Provence  Alps,  towards  Barcelonetta  and  Piedmont. 
If  any  think  that  a  million  are  fed  here,  the  number  of  acres  muft  be  much 
larger  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  reafon  why  I  arrange  this  ftony  region 
under  the  title  irrigation^  is  on  account  of  fome  very  noble  undertakings  to 
"water  it,  which  deferve  more  attention  than  any  thing  elfe  to  be  met  with  in  it. 
In  advancing  from  Salon  into  the  Crau,  at  about  four  miles,  the  road  crofTes  the 
caoal  of  Boifgelin.  The  old  canal  of  Crappone,  at  the  fame  place,  is  ictn  dif-  ' 
tributing  water  in  various  dire<ftions,  for  the  amelioration  of  one  of  the  moft  arid 
tracks  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  de  Crappone  takes  its 
waters  from  the  Durance  at  La  Roche,  and  carries  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of  it 
at  Iftres.  This  canal  is  forty  miles  long.  That  of  Boifgelin  receives  it  from 
the  fame  river  at  Malavort,  and  croffing  the  other  divides  into  three  branches ; 
one  of  which  leads  to  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iftres ;  the  fecond,  to  St* 
Saumas  and  Magnan,  and  this  part  of  the  Crau ;  the  third  is  a  fmall  one,  that 
turns  to  the  left  towards  Salon.  In  confequence  of  water  being  thus  conduced 
to  a  region  where  it  is  fo  much  wanted ;  fbme  very  capital  improvements  have 
been  wrought.  Some  large  tracks  of  the  Crau  have  been  broken  up,  and  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow.  Corn 
has  not  fucceeded ;  but  the  meadows  I  viewed,  are  amongft  the  moft  extraordi-  / 
nary  fpeiftacles  which  the  world  can  afford,  in  refpeft  to  the  amazing  contraft  / 
between  the  foil  in  its  natural,  and  in  its  watered  ftate,  covered  richly  and  luxu-  V 
riantly  with  clover,  chicory,  rib  grafs,  and  avena  elatior.  The  mode  in  which 
the  improvements  were  made,  has  been  that *of  removing  the  ftones  for  plough- 
ing; thefc  are  laid  in  an  irregular  flovenly  manner,  T)y  way  oF^  fences  to  the  ' 
inclofures^;  and  particularly  in  one  part,  where  a  new  improvement  lias  talcen 
placTnStr  the  road. — Upon  the  fubjedt  of  watering  this  moft  Angular  diftricft,  I 
had  converfations  with  fome  gentlemen  at  Salon,  who  much  queftioned  whether 
thefe  improvements  had  anfwered,  the  expences  having  been  very  great.  On 
this  point,  I  Ihall  prefume  to  remark,  that  the  great  expence  they  put  themfelvcs  ^ 
to  in  removing  the  ftones  with  fo  much  care,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
judicious.  If  I  were  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any  fuch  track  of  ground,  ib 
level  as  this  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  I  would  condudt  water  with  the  grcateft  at- 
tention, but  content  myfelf  with  removing  the  largeft  ftones  only.  I  would 
ibw  the  proper  grafs  feeds  on  the  fliinglc  and  water  immediately ;  and  aim  more 
at  converting  the  foil  to  good  pafturage  than  to  meadow.  No  ploughing,  and 
no  other  expence  than  grafs  feeds  and  irrigation  would  be  incurred.    After 
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fome  years  waterings  I  ihould  find  the  IntcrAices  of  the  ftones  filled  with  artifi- 
cial mould ;  and  then  a  very  little  labour  would  convert  It  to  meadow.    In  fuch 
attempts  undertakers  are  too  apt  to  aim  at  complete  improvements,  and  are  dif- 
fatisfied  if  they  do  not  bring  fuch  waftes  at  once  to  the  refemblance  of  fields 
that  have  been  long  under  cultivation ;  but  to  render  fuch  works  profitable, 
enormous  expences  ihould  be  avoided ;  and  fomething  left  to  time  to  efifeft, 
filently  but  furely,  and  without  other  expenditure  than  that  of  a  little  patience* 
It  is  at  leafl:  worth  the  experiment.    I  am  much  miftaken  if  water  and  JeeJs 
would  not  make  very  valuable  pafturage,  without  other  exertions,  and  perhaps 
better  than  with  tillage.     Monf.  de  la  Lande  fpeaks  of  the  Canal  de  Provence, 
which  takes  the  waters  of  the  Durance  to  Aix  and  Marfeilles,  being  i  io,cxx> 
toifes  long ;  and  of  the  irrigations,  by  its  bringing  in  a  million  of  livres  a-year  *• 
Hyeres. — Never  water  corn,  or  any  arable  crop,  except  lucerne ;  unlefs  it  be  in 
thegreatefl  droughts.    Yet  it  is  here  perfedly  well  underflood,  and  is  the  great 
fupport  of  all  the  low  grounds  and  flopes.    They  ufc  it  with  great  attention  and 
.    fuccefs.    They  have  a  pretty  contrivance  for  watering  their  gardens,  out  of  a 
\    ditch  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  never  thinking  of  the  mifcrable  method  ufed  in 
;  England  of  carrying  and   fpreading   with    watering-pots:    on  the   contrary, 
(  they  fix  a  pofl  of  five  or  fix  feet  high  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  a  long  pole 
I  is  balanced  for  fwinging  every  way  on  the  top  of  it,  with  a  pail  at  one  end,  and 
i    a  flone  for  a  balance  at  the  other.     A  man,   by  dipping  the  pail,  which  he 
/   does  inceflantly,  and  emptying  it  into  a  trench  cut  for  receiving  the  water,  fup- 
(    plies  a  conflant  ilream,  which  is  conducted  alternately  to  different  beds,  prepared 
i  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  common  irrigation, — a  contrivance  highly  deferving 
\   the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  perrennial  ponds  near  their  gardens, 

Obfervations. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  appears,  that  in  fome  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  fouthern  provinces,  this  branch  of  rural  oeconomy  is  very  well  un- 
derflood,  and  largely  pradtifcd  j  but  the  moft  capital  exertions  are  very  much 
confined ;  I  met  with  them  only  in  Provence  and  the  weflern  mountainous  parts 
of  Languedoc.  In  the  former,  canals  are  cut,  at  the  expence  of  the  province, 
^  for  condufting  water  many  miles,  in  order  to  irrigate  barren  tracks  of  land : 
in  England  we  have  no  idea  of  fuch  a  thing.  The  intcrefts  of  commerce  will 
induce  our  legiflature  to  cut  through  private  properties,  but  never  the  interefls 
of  cultivation.  The  works  I  obferved  at  Gange,  in  Languedoc,  for  throwing 
the  water  of  a  mountain  flream  into  a  canal,  and  raifmg  it  by  enormous  wheels 
into  aquedudts  built  on  arches,  being  much  more  limited  in  extent,  and  even 
confined  to  fingle  properties,  might  more  reafonably  be  looked  for  in  the  moun- 

^  DctCaoaoxde  Navigation.    Folio.    1778.    p*  175*  x84. 
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tainous  diilrids  of  England  and  Wales.     Such  would  anfwer  greatly,  and  there-  ' 
fore  ought  to  be  undertaken ;  for  I  hardly  need  obfcrve,  that  watering  in  our     „g«--^ 
northerly  climate  anf  veis  upon  moft  foils,  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  S.  of  Europe*^      ^\j^ 
The  difference  in  value  bt*fv\ven   ciiltivat*»on,   watered  or  not  watered,   is  not 
greater  there  than  here,  except  on  and  and  ablblutely  barren  lands,  on  uhich  the 
difference  arifing  from  climate  i:  certainlv  enonrous.     Under  a  hot  fun  and  in  a 
dry  climate  like  that  of  Provence,  llindy  or  llony  tracks,  fuch  as  La  Cnu,  vield^ 
comparatively  fpeaking,  nothing;  but  watered,  they  become  clothed  with  the 
richell  verdure,  and  yield  the  fineil  crops.     In  regarding,  therefore,  the  latitude 
of  a  country  as  an  index  for  afcertaining  the  degree  of  imjirovement  effected  by 
irrigation,  theory  would  deceive  us  greatly*     Water  gives  many  other  things  be- 
fides  humidity;  it  manure^,  confclidares,  deepens  the  ftaple  or  furface  mould,  and 
guards  againft  cold  ;  effeclils  as  obvious  in  a  northern  as  in  a  fontliern  climate. 
If  I  hold  up  the  example  of  the  fouth  rn  provinces  for  England  to  copy^  the 
French  will  not  contend  that  they  do  not  want  it  in  their  northern  diftridts* 
In  travelling  from   Calais  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  met  with  this  pradice  firft  in  La 
Marchc,  between  La  Ville  au  Brun  and  Baflie,  having  pafled  confiderably  more 
than  half  the  kingdom  ;  thence  it  holds,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  Pyre- 
nees,  and  the   whole  diftridl  of  thofe  mountains  from  Perpignan,   where  the 
praftice  is  in  great  perfedlion,  as  it  is  through  the  chief  part  of  Rouflillon; 
almoft  to  Bayonne  all  is  watered ;  but  ftrange  to  fay,   it  is  unknown  (at  Icaft 
I  (aw  no  traces  of  it)  in  that  part  of  Gafcoign  near  St,  Vincents,  Dax,  Tartas^ 
and  to  Auch.     Through  all  the  N.  of  France,  comprehending  every  thing  N* 
of  the  Loire,  I  no  where  found  it,  excepting  only  a  few  traces  imperfeftly  ex- 
ecuted, at  Neufchatel,  Bemay,  and  Falaife,  in  Normandy,  and  at  Izoire,.  in  the 
Beauvoifois,  but  to  fo  inconfiderable  an  amount,  that  they  do  not  merit  attention 
in  a  general  view  of  the  kingdom.     The  due  de  Liancourt,  always  attentive  to 
every  thing  that  promifes  public  utility,  has  made  a  noble  experiment  at  Lian- 
court, to  introduce  this  pradice  into  the  Clermontois,  where  it  is  fo  greatly 
wanted,  that  many  confiderable  vales  are  hardly  better  than   bogs,  which,  wa- 
tered, would  be  the  richeft  meadows;   his  firft  cutting  was  fixty-five  tons  on 
eight  arpents.     France  owes  much  to  the  enlarged  views  of  that  adlive,  patriotic^ 
and  enlightened  citizen.     Through  Picardy,  Flanders,  Artois,  Champagne,  Lo- 
raine,  Alface,   h  ranche  Compte,   Bourgogne,  and  the  Bourbonnois,  I  will  not 
affert  that  the  pradlice  is  unkown  ;  I  have  noted  fomething  of  it  in  Alface  ;  but 
generally  fpeaking,  it  may  be  underftooH,  that  thefe  provinces  are  not  watered.. 
In  travelling  much  above  a  thousand  miles  through  them,  I  faw  nothing  that 
merits  a  moment's  attention'  upon  this  head  ;  but  I  viewed  and  even  examined 
many  hundred  ftreams,  in  various  parts  of  them,  affording  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  irrigation,  without  being  ufed  for  this  purpofe.     It  is  at  Riom,  in  Au- 
vergne,  bciore  this  practice  is  met  with  in  effed.    Hardly  more,  therefore, 
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than  one-third  of  the  kingdom  can  be  faid  to  underfland  this  mofl  obvious  and 
important  objed,  one  of  the  firft  in  the  circle  of  rural  oeconomics.  If  academics  \ 
and  focietics  of  agriculture  are  amenable  to  the  judicature  of  common  fenfe, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  employing  their  time,  attention,  and  revenues  on 
drill-ploughs  and  horfe-hoes— on  tindlures  from  roots — and  thread  from  nettles 
—while  two-thirds  of  fuch  a  territory  as  that  of  France  remain  ignorant  of 
irrigation  ? 


CHAP.    VIL 

Meadows. 


I 


N  a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  open,  and  much  the  greater  part  very 
ill  cultivated,  meadow  muft  neceflarily  bear  a  price  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  other  countries  differently  fituated.  I  hardly  know  a  furer  proof  of 
the  backward  ftate  of  a  country,  than  that  of  meadows  bearing  an  exorbitant 
price.  When  chalk  hills  become  covered,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  fainfbin,^ 
thej^ricc^oTmeadows  finks  half.  When  the  arable  lands  yield  neither  cabbage^ 
turnip,  nor  potatoe  for  the  winter  nourifhment  of  cattle,  hay  is  the  only  depen- 
dence. When  the  value  of  clover  is  little  known,  meadow  muft  be  rated  at  toa 
high  a  value.  Thefe  fimple  inftances  (hew  at  once  the  connedlion,  and  the 
caufe.  It  follows,  that  the  price  and  rental  will  vary,  not  according  to  the  in- 
trinfic  value,  but  the  circumftances  of  the  arable  diftrids  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  price  in  France  is  every  where  confiderable,  and  in  fome  places  exceedingly 
great ;  fuggefting  no  flattering  ideas  of  the  general  hufbandry  of  the  kingdom.. 
The  produce  of  hay  is  in  fome  cafes  large^  but,  on  the  whole,  does  not  anfwer 
the  price ;  arifing,  doubtlefs,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  lands  being  fed  at  (eafbns 
when  food  is  fcarce  and  valuable,  and  thereby  leflening  the  quantity  of  hay. 

In  the  general  management  of  meadow  ground,  the  firft  feature  is  irrigation^. 
on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark  here,  that 
hardly  more  than  one-third  of  the  meadows  of  the  kingdom  is  fo  improved. 
Draining,  fmoothing  the  furface,  by  keeping  it  free  from  all  mole  and  ant  hills^ 
rolling,  weeding,  &c.  are  performed  very  infufficiently,  every  where,  except  ia 
watered  diftrifts  :  draining  is  almoft  univerfally  negledled.  Immenfe  tracks^  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  almoft  all  the  principal  rivers,  are 
commons;  confequently  curfed  with  rights  abfolutely  fubverfive  of  all  ideas  of 
good  huft)andry.' 

From  the  minutes  I  took  of  the  ufcful  plants  moft  frequent  in  the  meadows  of 
France  quite  to  the  Pyrenees,  it  appears,  that  they  are  exactly  the  fame  as  we 
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find  in  the  bcft  meadows  of  Great  Britain,  The  principal  arc,  i,  lathyrus 
pratenjisy  which  I  take  to  be  the  firft  plant'  for  meadows  that  is  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  and  meriting  an  attention  which  it  has  been  very 
far  from  receiving  ;  2,  acbillaa  millefolium^  an  admirable  plant,  equally 
negledled  with  the  former ;  3,  trifolium  pratenfe^  the  common  clover,  a 
biennial  plant,  but  found  abundantly  in  moft  meadows;  4>  trifolium  re^ 
pens^  the  white  Dutch  clover,  not  valued  by  fome  very  good  farmers ;  but 
its  being  found  largely  in  the  beft  meadows  of  Europe,  (hould  make  fuch 
an  idea  very  doubtful ;  5,  plantago  lanceolata^  rib  grafs ;  6,  medicago  It^ulina^ 
trefoil,  indigenous  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as  it  is  alfo  in  England  ;  7,  w^- 
dicago  arabica  polymorpha  5  8,  lotus  corniculata  ;  9,  poterium  fanguiforba^ 
burnet,  excellent  in  fituations  and  foils  diredtiy  the  reverie  of  each  other ;  on 
barren  fands  for  (heep-walk,  and  it  is  found  largely  in  the  finefl  meadows.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  another  plant,  found  amply  in  the  richeft  meadows  over  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  indigenous  in  England  on  poor  fands,  the  cbicorium  intybus^ 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  except  the  lathyrus  prat enjis^  the  culture 
of  which  is  different. 

I  fay  nothing  of  grafles,  from  the  extreme  uncertainty,  as  well  as  difficulty, 
of  getting  feed  clean.  If  the  nurfcry  that  affords  it  be  kept  without  alternate 
tillage,  many  forts  bad,  as  well  as  good,  are  found  in  it ;  and  for  alternate  til- 
lage, in  courfes  of  crops,  it  muft  be  difcovered,  that  they  improve  and  prepare 
for  corn  like  clover,  &c.  Ray  grafs,  in  England,  has  been  cultivated  under  that 
great  deficiency  for  a  peculiar  purpofe,  the  early  fpring  feed  of  (heep.  If  the 
feed  of  i\it  fejiuca  pratenjis,  poa  trivialis^  the  poa  pratenjis^  the  alopecurus  pratenfis^ 
and  a  few  others,  could  at  all  times  be  procured  at  a  reafonable  price,  they  ought 
to  be  objedts  of  more  attention. 

When  the  plants  are  well  known  that  fill  the  beft  meadows  of  a  country,  the 
moft  important  knowledge  is  gained  for  forming  new  ones;  fuch  of  thefe  plants 
as  yield  feed  fo  plentifully  as  to  enable  feedfmen  to  deal  in  them,  fhould  be 
fown,  and  never  the  chance-medley  of  hay  chambers,  a  practice  pretty  well  ex- 
ploded in  England,  but  in  France  fuch  queflions  are  novel • 


CHAP.    VIIL 

Lucerne. 


PicARDY— 5^i//?5«^.— T  ASTS  twelve  to  fixteen  years ;  three  cuts,  very  find 

and  thick;  fixteen  pounds  of  feed  per  meafure,  about 
an  acre ;  four  or  five  horfes  kept  for  five  months. 

3  B  2  BreteuiL 
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BreteuiL-^Vzluc  it  more  than  corn  ;  three  cuts ;  in  fpots  four  feet  high;  lads 
ten  years ;  firft  cut  for  horfes,  the  r«ft  for  cows.  t 

Isle  of  France — Arpajon. — Much;  three  cuts. 

Rou5siLLON—B^//<g-^r^^.— Watering  fhortens  its  duration;   give  it  water 
every  eight  days,  when  there  is  no  rain. 

Perpignan. — Watered  lucerne  in  all  the  bottoms. 

P/^.-— By  far  the  richeft  crop,  and  moft  profitable  culture ;  it  is  fown  largely 
on  two  forts  of  land,  the  dry  flony  poor  foils  that  are  watered,  and  alfo  on  the 
rich  deep  friable  loam  in  the  vale  between  Pia  and  the  calcareous  northera 
mountains,  which  are  not  watered ;  in  all  cafes  it  is  fown  broadcafl  and  without 
corn.     It  is  cut,  for  the  firfl  time,  the  end  of  April;  and  if  watered  every  forty^ 
days  afterwards,  to  the  amount  of  five  cuts  in  all ;  if  the  land  be  not  watere(9 
it  is  cut  thrice  with  a  full  produdl ;  and  a  fourth  time  with  an  inferior  one. 
watered  it  does  not  lafl  above  feven  or  eight  years,  but  in  other  land  twenty  ao(S 
even  thirty  years ;  the  hay  is  preferred  to  all  others ;  a  minatre  is  worth  6  louis 
at  four  cuts  (5I.  9s.  4d.  per  acre);  I  walked  over  many  fields  of  it,  and  fouad 
the  crops  beautifully  clean  and  luxuriant,  of  a  complexion  and  product  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  what  is  ever  feen  in  England,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Barcelona  in 
height  by  a  third.    Perpignan  to  Villa  Franch^,  take  three  crops  of  wheat  after 
lucerne. 

Sijean. — Yields  two  cuttings  in  dry  years,  and  four  in  wet  ones ;  lafls  ten  years. 

Languedoc— C^2^«.— Fine;  under  mulberries;  from  thirty-fix  fefter^ 
get  an  hundred  fcptiers  of  feed ;  the  fcfteree  is  fown  with  100  lb.  of  wheat;  the  , 
price  laft  year  was  50  liv.  the  feptier.     Vale  land  under  lucerne  lets  fbmetimcs 
at  4oliv.  to  72  liv.  the  fefler^e;  corn  land  only  15  liv. 

P<?2;f;/^i,— Lucerne  every  where ;    lafls  ten  or  twelve  years;  is  excellent  for 
€very  thing  except  fheep,  for  which  animal  it  is  too  fattening. 

Pwjafj.Sow  151b.  thefefteree;  always  alone;  cut  five  times  a  year,  and 
lafts  fifteen  years,  yielding  1200  lb.  dry  hay  each  cutting;  and  the  feed  of  a  fef- 
teree  has  yielded  100  liv. ;  the  prefent  price  of  the  feed  is  45  liv.  the  quintal, 
and  of  the  forage  40/.  When  it  is  weedy  they  clean  it  by  ploughing  in  the 
winter  with  a  narrow  pointed  fhare,  chufing  frody  weather,  which  kills  the 
weeds,  but  not  the  lucerne ;  an  admirable  pradlice,  and  apparently  the  origin  of 
Rocque's  harrowing,  if  it  extend  into  Provence,  his  country.  When  it  is  w^orn 
cut,  their  condudt  is  no  Icfs  excellent :  greatly  as  it  improves  the  land,  they  do 
not  venture  to  few  wheat,  but  barley  and  oats  for  hay,  not  corn,  for  two  years 
ipf  fucceflion  ;  a  great  deal  of  lucerne,  pufhing  from  the  old  roots,  would  con- 
fiderably  injure  any  corn,  but  add  equally  to  the  value  of  a  crop  of  forage,  as 
they  call  it;  and  the  mowing  early  cuts  off  abundance  of  weeds ;  after  thefe  two 
crops  they  fow  wheat,  which  proves  very  fine. 

Lund. 
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Lune/.^Much  lucerne,  but  not  fine,  for  the  foil  is  inferior. 

Carcafone.— Cut  it  four  to  fix  times,  according  to  rain ;  lafts  lo  to  14  years. 

Gascoign— iS/.  Fincents.^Cut  in  good  years  thrice,  in  bad  ones  twice; 
much  over-run  with  couch. 

F/euran.^A  few  fmall  pieces  ufed  for  foiling  horfes. 

Eftafort.—Cnt  four  times  for  foiling  horfes,  and  it  is  the  beft  food  of  all  for  them. 

Landron.'-^See  a  fmall  piece  of  lucerne,  but  no  other  in  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Garonne. 

PoiTou—P^///Vr/.— Lafts  fifteen  years ;  ufe  it  both  for  foiling  and  hay,  which 
is  better  than  that  of  fainfoin. 

TouKAiNE — Cbanteloup. — The  due  de  Choifeul's  cows  always  tied  up  the 
year  round  5  in  fummer  foiled  on  lucerne,  which  gave  cream  and  butter  of  the 
very  fineft  flavour. 

Blois. — Pieces  of  it  on  a  poor  and  almoft  blowing  fand ;  lafts  five  years ;  cut 
it  thrice ;  and  the  produce  more  valuable  than  corn. 

Or/(f^7«/.— Lafts  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  cut  thrice. 

Petiviers. — Lafts  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Melun. — Much  here  i  lafts  ten  years  5  it  is  cut  thrice»  and  the  produce  more 
valuable  than  wheat. 

Terfaint.— Cut  thrice ;  the  firft  yields  400  bottes  of  hay ;  the  fccond  200 ; 
the  third  100 ;  in  all  700  (about  4  tons  per  acre),  and  the  felling  price  2oliv. 
the  100  :  or  140  the  arpent.  The  fineft  of  all  their  corn  crops  are  thofe  which 
fucceed  it. 

To  Montgeron. — It  is  the  beft  feature  of  their  hulbandry.  Sow  22  lb.  of  feed 
per  arpent,  with  oats.  It  lafts  twelve  years.  The  price,  at  prefcnt,  2oliv.  the 
100  bottes.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  fow  oats,  and  then  wheat,  getting  by 
far  the  fineft  crops  they  ever  experience. 

Liancourt. — Cultivated  in  confiderable  quantities.  Sow  30  lb.  of  feed  per  ar- 
pent, at  the  average  price  of  20  to  24/  the  pound.  Monf.  Prevoft,  a  very  in-p. 
telligent  and  underftanding  farmer  in  the  vale  of  Catnoir,  has  remarked  a  great 
difference  between  the  feed  of  Provence,  &c.  which  is  commonly  fold  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  their  own.  The  former  rarely  fucceeds  fo  well  as  their 
own,  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  difiFcrence  of  the  climate :  with  their  own 
feed  thty  never  fail.— The  general  cuftom  is  to  fow  it  with  oats.  It  lafts,  with 
tolerable  management,  ten  or  twelve  years ;  but  on  a  rich  deep  foil,  on  a  dry 
bottom,  it  has  been  known  to  reach  the  duration  of  twenty  years.  To  deftroy 
the  weeds  which  arife  in  it,  they  harrow  it  partially  with  iron  toothed  harrow|| 
and  manure  it  with  rotten  dung.  It  is  always  cut  three  times  a- year,  and  fomtf- 
times  four  J  but  that  is  not  common  :  a  very  good  arpent  would  let  at  150  liv. 
a-ycar,  which  is  more  than  any  other  produdlion  in  the  country.    The  fineft  of 
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all  may  give  i6oobottes  of  hay,  each  of  i2lb,  or  19,2001b.  which  is  above  fevcn 
tons  the  Englifti  acre.  In  general,  the  crop  may  be  reckoned  at  500  bottes,  at 
two  cuts  on  a  mine,  or  1000  the  arpent,  which  is  12,000  lb.  or  better  than  five 
tons  per  Englifli  acre.  The  price  of  it  does  not  equal  that  of  good  common 
hay;  nor  is  it  reckoned  fo  good  for  horfes.  At  prefent,  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  20  liv.  the  100  bottes :  they  fave  feed  of  the  third  growth,  and  reckon 
200  lb.  per  arpent  a  middling  crop.  Seeding  does  notdeftroyit:  on  good  land 
it  is  juft  as  good  after ;  but  fometimes  on  poor  land  it  is  injured.  A  vaft  objed 
in  the  culture  is  the  great  improvement  it  works  in  the  land;  when  they 
plough  it  up,  they  do  not  venture  to  have  wheat,  as  tha  luxuriance  would  be 
fuch  that  the  produdt  would  be  all  flraw.  They  take  two,  three,  four,  and 
€ven  five  crops  of  oats  in  fucceffion,  which  are  prodigioufly  great ;  and  when 
the  oats  decline,  they  few  wheat,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop ! 

Marenne. — Lafts  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  cut  thrice;  when  ploughed  up,  few 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  wheat,  all  fure  to  be  excellent* 

Pontoife. — Near  the  town  half  the  land  is  under  it. 

BraJJeufe. — Commonly  fown  with  oats  that  fucceed  wheat,  and  often  upon 
one  ploughing  only  5  yet  fuch  is  the  happy  texture  of  the  foil,  a  fine  friable  fandy 
loam,  that  it  fucceeds  tolerably  well,  and  would,  with  better  hulbandry,  yield  an 
immenfe  advantage ;  it  lafts  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  longer  when  taken  care  of. 
They  cut  it  thrice  a  year.  It  yields,  at  the  two  firft  cuttings,  300  or  400  bottes 
per  arpent  of  hay  fit  for  horfes,  and  the  third  is  for  cows.  Madame  la  vifcountcfi 
du  Pont,  fifter  of  the  dutchefs  de  Liancourt,  has  poflibly  more  lucerne  than  any 
other  perfon  in  Europe.  She  has  250  arpents,  80  of  which  were  mowed  this  year. 
I  faw  the  hay,  and  never  met  with  better  or  fweeter,  yet  hotted  from  the  field  in 
the  method  univerfal  in  France.  She  was  fo  good  as  to  inform  me,  that  no  food 
for  cows  yielded  finer  butter;  I  tafted  it,  and  none  could  be  better  flavoured. 
^^''^ammarttn:^^^^^  nin?  years ;  cut  ~thriceV  unlefs  for  feed,  in  which 

cafe,  twice  only.  The  firft  cutting  yields  400  or  500  bottes ;  the  fecond  half  as 
much.  The  archbiftiop  of  Aix,  who  has  an  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  fpread  the  culture,  and  has  occafioned  near  800  arpents 
being  fown. 

Soiffbns.'-L^^s  eight  or  nine  years ;  cut  thrice ;  yields  at  the  firft  300  bottes 
of  hay,  of  I2lb.;  at  the  fecond  250;  and  at  the  third  100  per  arpent,  of  96  perch, 
of  22  feet,  46,464  feet  (3  tons  3  cwt.) 

AKTQiz—ReconJJ'e.—Thty  have  fome;  cut  thrice;  lafts  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  and  reckoned  excellent. 

Normandy — Coutances. — In  the  way  to  Granville  many  patches,  the  firft 
I  had  feen  in  Normandy,  and  they  increafe  to  pieces  of  lome  confequence  ;  lafts 
twenty  years,  and  is  conftantly  cut  thrice. 

La 
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La  Roche  G«y^;/.— Much  cultivated ;  the  dutchefs  d'AnvIllc  has  fifty  ar- 
pcnts,  and  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  forty-feven ;  and  I  faw  fome  good 
pieces  in  going  to  Magny ;  it  is  cut  thrice,  but  does  not  laft  more  than  fix  years  y 
fow  it  with  oats;  when  broken  up,  they  take  three  crops  of  corain  fuccefllon  ^ 
in  the  open  fields  every  body  turns  into  it  the  iftof  November^ 

Isle  of  Francb — Nangis. — Seed  20  lb.  an  arpent  de  Paris,  at  12  t0  2Q/r  the* 
pound  (26  lb.  the  acre) ;  fow  it  with  barley  or  oats  that  follow  wheat;  lafts  fix 
years,  if  manured  eight;  a  good  arpent  yields  three  hundred  bottes  the  firft  cut 
(1  ton  I4cwt»  per  acre)^  two  hundred  the  fecond  (1  ton  3cwt.),  one  hundred 
the  third  ( 1 1  i  cwt.)»  each  of  10  lb.  (in  all  3  tons  8i  cwt.)  5  fome  fown  alone  on 
a  clean  fallow  in  Auguft,  and  this  is  by  far  the  befl;  the  hay  20  to  3oliv.  the 
hundred  bottes  (2I.  3s.  8d..  a  ton) ;  if  let  it  is  at  40  liv.  (2I.  2s.  per  acre) ;  whca 
they  break  it  up,  two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  one  of  wheat,  and  all  good. 

Meaux. — When  oats  have  two  leaves,  they  harrow  in  the  lucerne  feed  20  lb.  per 
arpent  (100  perch  22  feet)  (17 lb.  per  acre) ;  the  price  per  lb.  4  to  loyTufually 
6f.',  the  firft  year  it  produces^  the  firft  cut,  but  one  hundred  bottes  per  arpent„ 
afterwards  four  hundred  (2  ton  2  cwt.  per  acre),  fome  five  hundred,  each  of  12 
to  16  lb.  I  the  fecond  cut  two  hundred  (r  ton  i  cwt.  per  acre),  the  third  one  hun- 
dred (loi  cwt.  per  acre),  in  all  3  tons  13I  cwt.;  the  hay  of  the  firft  cut  is  given 
to  horfes,  the  fecond  to  fheep,  and  the  third  to  cows ;  it  is  never  manured ;  but 
the  foil  is  a  deep  rich  loam,,  that  isjto  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  the  worlds 
coucITSTRe^ greateirienemy  to  it;  tfiey  never  ule  it  in  foiling,  but  alwaysTbr 
,hay ;  for  mowing,  making,  cocking,  and  carting,  10  liv.  the  arpent ;  all  is  hotted 
in  the  field.  They  arc  now  (July  3,)  mowing  the  firft  growth,  but  fome  has^ 
been  cut  fome  time;  nothing,  they  lay,  improves  land  fo  much;  all  the  good 
oats  that  Mr.  Gibert  (hewed  me,  at  Neufmoutier,  were  after  lucerne ;  the  dif- 
ference between  thofe,  and  the  other  crops  after  wheat,  being  that  of  yellow 
and  green. 

DAUPHiNE—L'Or/W.— Prepare  for  it  with  the  fpade,at  the  expence  of  12  liv.. 
the  fepteree ;  dung  well ;  lafts  five  years ;  after  that  time„if  they  would  preferve 
it,  they  plough  it  acrofs  with  a  little  plough,  called  a  binety  to  deftroy  the  grafs,. 
and  then  it  fucceeds  for  two  years  more.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  take  five 
crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion.  I  expreflTed  my  amazement  at  this  execrable  ma- 
nagement ;  and  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  atteftcd  the  truth  of  the  fadl..  If  wild 
oats  come  the  third  year,  they  fow  oats  or  rye  inftead  of  wheat,  on  that  account. 

Provence — Avignon.-^^xxoh  y  it  is  ufually  fown  alone  in  March,  51b.  of 
feed  per  cymena  of  21,600  feet  (10  lb.  per  acre) ;  cut  four,  five,  or  fix  times,  and 
lafts  feven  or  eight  years  if  much  watered,  ten  or  twelve  if  lefs ;  they  then- 
plough  it,  and  find  the  amelioration  fo  great,  that  they  take  five,  fix,  feven,  and. 
even  eight  crops  of  wheat  in  fuccefilon  I   But^  bad  as  fucb  management  may  be,. 

it 
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it  IS  not,  however,  to  be  clafled  with  a  (imilar  rotation  among  us,  for  water 
works  miracles ;  and  the  wheat  harveft  is  fo  early,  that  it  affords  time  for  what 
they  pleafe.  Lucerne  fuits  light  rich  land  beft  ^  the  produce  at  every  catting 
twenty-five  quintals  (3  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre) ;  but  for  this  it  muft  be  dunged  as 
well  as  watered,  which  muft  be  done  in  winter,  after  the  frofts  are  gone ;  if  no 
dung  fifteen  quintals  (i  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre) ;  the  price  40  to  ^g/.  the  quintal, 
being  loyT  below  meadow  hay.  They  reckon  the  hay  bad  for  horfes,  blowing 
them  up  too  much,  but  excellent  for  all  other  animals ;  I  faw  fome  of  it  at  Avig- 
non fo  beautifully  green,  that  I  felt  it  to  afcertain  if  it  were  really  hay,  and  not, 
as  my  eyes  told  me,  frefli  cut ;  it  is  fometimes  let,  and  rents  from  20  to  6oliv. 
the  eymena  (6oliv.  is  4I.  i2s.  96.  per  acre);  at  five  cuttings  the  produce  per 
acre  in  money  is  21I.  13s.  2d. 

Hyeres.-^I  viewed  a  new  plantation  making  by  Monf.  Battaile;  the  piece  con- 
tained one  and  a  half  acre  Englifh,  and  he  was  working  it  at  the  following  ez« 

pence: Firft  digging,  96  liv.— Burning  roots,  weeds,  clods,  &c.  961iv.— 

Dunging,  120  liv.— Second  digging,  96  liv.— Seed,  60  liv.— Total,  4j681iv.  or 
i3l-  13s-  per  acre.  It  was  left  quite  fmooth  and  fine  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  fite 
from  every  fort  of  root  weed,  and  laid  in  beds  ready  for  watering,  and  now  (Sep- 
tember) fowing ;  next  year  he  will  cut  it  four  time's,  afterwards  five,  and  per- 
haps fix  J  it  will  laft  fifteen  years,  and  poflibly  twenty;  could  let  it  at  400  liv.  a 
year  (nl.  13s.  jd.  per  acre),  and  the  produce  grofs  500  liv.  (14I.  iis.  iid.  per 
acre)  5  and  when  broken  up  it  will  give  great  crops  of  wheat. 

Obfervations, 

The  culture  of  the  plant  under  our  confideration,  is  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  French   hufbandry.     We  have   gone  to  the  French  fchool  for  the 
culture  of  it,  yet  it  is  ill  managed,  and  with  bad  fuccefs  in  England,  and  has 
been  fo  in  every  period  5  but  in  France,  even  in  climates  fimilar  to  our  own, 
it  is  anobjea:  of  almoft  uniform  profit;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  unfortunate 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  extrad  fomething  from  the  French  practice  defervingour 
attention  and  imitation.     The  firft  leading  circumftance  that  demands  our  at- 
tention is  the  unvarying  praftice  of  fowing  it  broadcaft.     The  lucerne  in  Spain, 
which  is  of  a  luxuriance  we  have  no  conception  of,  and  the  little  I  have  feen  in 
Italy,  is  all  fown  in  the  fame  way  :  a  contrary  pradice,  namely,  that  of  drilling 
has  very  generally  taken  place  in  England;  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that 
the  humidity  of  our  climate  renders  hoeing  neceflary  to  keep  it  free  from  the 
fpontaneous  grafles ;  and,  if  hoeing  is  neceflary,  drilling  is  certainly  fo.     But  this 
neceflity  is  not  found  to  take  place  in  the  north  of  France,  the  climate  of  which 
very  nearly  refembles  our  own.     After  fome  years,  thofe  grafles  deftroy  it  there 
as  well  as  here  i  but  the  French  think  it  much  more  profitable  when  that  hap- 
pens 
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pens  to  plough  it  up,  than  to  infurc  a^  longer  pofleffion  by  perpetual  expcnfe  and 
attention. 

A  Frenchman  from  Provence  (Rocque),  introduced  this  broadcaft  culture  of 
lucerne,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  England :  I  faw  his  crops,  which  were 
veVy  fine,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  north  of  France.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  of  Mitcham, 
had  it  alfo  in  the  fame  method  on  a  large  fcale,  and  with  confiderable  fuccefs ; 
other  perfons  have  fucceeded  equally  well,  whofc  experiments  may  be  found  in 
the  regifters  of  my  agricultural  tours  through  England ;  the  method,  however, 
has  not  been  generally  purfued;  and  the  little  Jwccrnc  to  be  found  in  England 
is  chiefly  in  drills.  /  It  certainly  deferves  inquiry,  whether  this  is  not  the  reafon 
"of  the  cultivation  at  large  not  having  made  a  greater  progrefs  with  us.  The  in- 
trodudion  of  hoes  and  horfc-hoes  among  crops  that  arc  cleared  but  once  a  year 
from  the  land,  and  with  noneceffity  of  mowing  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  cafier,  and  more  pradlicable,  than  hoeing  and  horfe-hoeing  a 
meadow  cut  and  cleared  thrice  in  a  year ;  and  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  mown 
quite  clofely.  The  preceding  minutes  fecm  to  allow  the  conclufion,  that  the 
drill  is  not  neceflary  for  this  culture ;  the  broadcaft  fucceeds  well  in  every  part 
of  France,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  to  management,  like 
every  other  crop. 

I  wi(h  not  to  make  this  a  didadic  work,  or  I  could  offer  hints  that  might  be 
of  advantage  pofiibly  to  the  culture  in  England ;  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  a 
tUTfiip  or  cabbage  fallow  is  the  right  preparation ;  if  the  field  be  foul  for  two 
years  in  fucceffion,  fed  on  the  land,  fown  with  barley  or  oats,  three-fourths  the 
common  quantity  of  feed,  fay  two  bufhels ;  fhould  weeds  appear  the  firft  year, 
I  would  beftow  los.  per  acre  in  drawing,  weeding,  or  otherwife  extirpating 
them;  and  after  that  the  lucerne  fhould  take  its  chance.  Explanations  arc 
endlefs ;  a  hint  i$  fufficieot  for  the  pradical  hulbandman,  without  prejudices :  £ 
would  never  manure  till  the  crop  was  two  years  old.*— Its  ameliorating  efiPedt 
is  a  fingular  feature  in  the  preceding  notes  i  the  accounts  are  fuch  as  will 
furprize  fome  perfons ;  but  where  hulbandry  is  not  very  well  underftood,  efFedb 
fo  remarkable  muft  be  eftimated  with  caution ;  and  it  may,  without  danger  of 
decep^Q,  be  admitted,  that  a  material  reafon  for  this  apparently  exaggerated 
merit  is,  that  fallows  are  the  common  preparation  for  wheat.  If  the  French 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  no* 
thing  very  marvellous  would  be  found  in  lucerne.  The  intelligence  at  Pinjan 
indicates,  in  this  refpedt,  a  conduct  that  is  truly  excellent  i  taking  a  tillage  crop 
of  fodder,  winter  tares  for  inftance,  on  the  firft  breaking  up,  is  a  practice  that 
merits  the  greateft  commendation. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Sainfoin. 


'T^HE  brevity  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  reduce  my  work,  does  not  allow  the 
infertion  of  my  notes  on  this  grafs.  To  a  pcrfon  who  confidered  them 
careleflly,  they  would  probably  appear  to  be  the  regiiler  of  fome  plant  quite 
unknofi^n  in  England,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  iainfoin  could  be 
managed  as  it  is  adually  in  France.  With  us  this  grafs  lads  generally  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  in  France  three,  four,  or  five,  and  not  often  fix  years. 
I  viewed  much  in  many  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  though  it  was  not  equal 
to  our  crops,  yet  I  could  not  remark  any  appearance  that  feemed  to  ihew  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  breaking  it  up  fo  foon.  This  very  extraordinary  circumftance  I  attri- 
bute to  the  ihortnefs  of  leafes,  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  ^ums,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  cattle  being  fcarcely  any  where  underftood.  Leafes  are  generally 
for  nine  year; ;  and  a  tenantry  fixed  in  confidence  upon  eflates  is  rarely  found; 
under  thefe  circumftances,  one  might  naturally  fuppofe*  that  a  crop  which 
lafls. longer  than  the  whole  duration  of  the  leafe,  and  is  known  at  the  fiime 
time  to  prepare  the  land  for  corn,  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all  ^  as  he  who 
fowed  would  have  no  certainty  of  reaping  the  harveft.  The  conclufion  ap- 
pears natural ;  but  there  is  at  the  fame  time  an  objedtion  to  it  which  raifes  a  dif- 
ficulty. I  found  precifely  the  fame  culture  and  the  fame  conviction  (^  its  pio^ 
priety  among  gentlemen  who  farm  their  own  lands,  as  well  as  amongft  the 
tenantry  around  them.  So  far  as  it  refpedts  thoie  who  do  not  occupy  their  lands^ 
by  mcsLUS  of  metayers,  at  half  or  third  produce,  the  objection  has  fome  force; 
but  very  little  as  to  thofe  whofe  pra&ice  is  difiFerent.  Under  the  proper  head 
it  is  ihewn,  that  no  improvements  or  new  practices  can  be  introdudcd  under  the 
fpecies  of  occupation  above-mentioned,  without  too  great  a  hazard  or  much  in- 
juflice.  But  where  a  proprietor  f^rly  occupies  his  land,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  metayer,  he  can  have  no  inducement  of  this  nature  to  a£t  abfurdly. 
•  Either  therefore  the  common  practice  influences  the  idea,  and  occafions  an  imi- 
tation, without  inquiry  or  experiment,  or  there  are  other  reafons  for  this  con- 
dud.  When  corn  is  the  only  capital  objedt  of  a  farmer,  and  through  ignorance 
in  his  profefiion  he  thinks  there  is  no  better  view  than  to  fow  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  regardlefs  of  every  other  circumfknce  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  hafte 
to  break  up  iainfoin  before  the  proper  time  j  he  is  eager  to  get  thofe  three  of 
four  crops  of  wheat,  which  the  barbarous  pradices  of  his  country  have  per- 
mitted him  to  expert  And  on  fimilar  principles,  a  farmer  who  has  no  jufl  at- 
tention to2{cattle,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  making  them  productive  of 
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corn,  by  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  his  fields,  will  feel  no  compundion  at 
letting  a  plough  to  work  in  a  fainfoin  field,  a^  the  very  moment  it  is  coming  to 
perfedlion.  Thefc  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  crops  that  are  apparently 
good ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  promife  to  laft  much  longer  than  the  farmer 
has  an  inclination  to  permit  them :  but  for  others,  which  feem  worn  out  or 
choaked  with  grafs  and  weeds,  another  obfervation  is  necelTary.  There  is  not 
in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  have  been,  the  lead  idea  of  making  land  per- 
fedly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  as  a  preparation  for  grafs  i  whatever  attention' 
of  this  fort  is  any  where  met  with,  is  all  exerted  in  fallowing  for  wheat.  Sain- 
foin is  ufually  fown  with  a  fecond  or  third  crop  of  corn,  and  in  fbme  places  the 
farmers  do  not  think  of  this  grafs  till  their  land  is  fo  full  of  weeds  and  fo  ex- 
haufled,  that  it  will  produce  corn  no  longer.  In  fuch  cafes  I  do  not  fo  much 
wonder  at  fainfoin  lafHng  only  four  or  five  years,  as  that  it  fhould  be  produced 
at  all,  or  that  enough  of  it  fliould  be  found  on  the  land  to  afcertain  what  the 
crop  is. '  The  different  circumftances  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  occafion  the 
management  I  ipeak  of,  it  is  not  very  material  to  difcriminate.  It  is  fufficient 
to  remark,  that  there  can  hardly  be  produced,  in  the  range  of  hufbandry,  a  proof 
more  decifive  of  that  art  being  in  its  infancy  in  France.  On  poor,  chalky, 
ilony  foils,  very  indifferently  adapted  to  corn,  to  be  eager  to  plough  up  fainfoin, 
before  it  is  worn  out,  or  to  lay  it  down  in  fuch  a  flovenly  manner,  as  to  fhorten  its 
proper  duration  two-thirds,  is  a  conduct  that  cannot  be  too  feverely  condemned. 
I  was  repeatedly  affured,  that  no  management  would  make  it  lafl  longer  in  France. 
To  refute  fuch  afTertions,  by  fhewing  their  abfurdity,  would  take  up  more  room 
and  time  than  fuch  queflions  are  worth.  The  French  cannot  at  prefent  under- 
ibnd  how  much  every  fort  of  the  cultivated  graffes  depends  on  a  judicious  courfe 
of  crops ;  nor  do  they  comprehend  how  fuch  plants  depend  as  much  on  turnips 
(or  on  fome  other  plant  whofe  culture  may  anfwer  the  fame  end)  as  upon  any  pre- 
paration immediately  to  be  given.  Clean  fallows  in  a  kingdom,  where  agricul- 
ture is  ill  underflood,  will  always  be  fown  with  bread  corn ;  but  if  covered  with 
plants  that  are  not  removed  or  confumed  time  enough  for  wheat  or  rye,  and 
confequently  barley  or  oats  to  be  fown,  the  land  may  be  laid  down  in  good  order, 
provided  the  farmer  will  give  up  a  fecond  crop.  To  thofe  who  fow  thefe  graffes 
with  rye  on  £illow,  this  obfervation  is  not  equally  applicable ;  their  common 
hufbandry  offers  the  fame  opportunity,  if  they  will  forbear  the  fecond  and  third 
corn  crops.  In  fome  provinces,  particularly  in  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nevemois, 
on  dry  found  gravels,  fo^^e  of  which  are  on  a  hard  bottom,  the  courfe  is,  i,  fal- 
low; 2,  rye;  and  the  country  is  not  open.  Here,  one  would  think,  graffes, 
and  particularly  fabfoin,  might  very  eafily  be  introduced,  as  the  farmers  would 
have  a  crop  in  lieu  of  a  fallow  the  third  year ;  but  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of 
French  agriculture,  that  no  graffes  are  there  cultivated.    In  many  converfations 
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I  have  had  in  France,  on  the  fubjedl  of  grafles,  a  favourite  topic  in  that  king- 
dom, I  have  always  told  them  they  muft  begin  with  turnips ;  the  connedtioa 
with  which  they  could  not  underftand.  It  is,  however,  a  fadl,  that  this  culture 
no  where  thrives  without  the  fallow  being  a  crop  that  yields  green  winter  food 
for  cattle ;  fuch  as  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  enlarging  on  fuch  a  point;  in  the  chapter  of  courfes  of  crops  it  is 
Ihewn,  that  the  cultivation  of  grafles,  without  that  of  green  winter  crops,,  is  but 
a  poor  fyftem,  and  hardly  worth  attention.  It  appears  from  the  notes,  that  fain- 
foin  is  no  where  well  managed,  or  on  the  fcale  in  which  it  ought  to  be  found, 
but  that  it  is  cultivated  through  a  great  extent  of  country  ;  in  fome  provinces, 
however,  fuch  as  the  vaft  one  of  Bretagne,  and  fome  others,  I  met  with  none*. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  notes  fo  remarkable  as  the  ameliorating  quality  in  pre- 
paring for  corn,  univerfally  attributed  to  it  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— 
Wherever  the  comparifon  is  made,  wheat  is  better  after  it  than  after  fallow;  yet 
fainfoin  is  fown  without  any  attention  to  the  cleannefs  of  the  land.  This  furely 
merits  notice,  and  feems  to  prove  llrongly,  how  futile  a  preparation  the  expea- 
five  one  of  a  fallow  is  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received,  as  a  leflbn  of  the  firft  confe«^ 
quence,  not  for  the  French  only,  but  for  ourfelves  and  every  other  people^  that 
a  lay  is  a  much  better  preparation  for  corn  than  a  fallow :  and  farther,  that 
there  is  no  improvement  of  land  apparently  fo  cheap  or  io  fure  as  a  ceflation  of 
tillage  by  laying  to  grafs.  Thefe  conclufions  arife  from  an  uniform  concurrence 
of  fads  obfervable  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general  management  of 
fuch  crops  in  France  is  indeed  too  bad  for  Englishmen  to  learn  from  them ;  but 
there  is  no  country,  from  which  we  may  not  glean  fomething ;  nor  any  people^ 
whofe  rules  and  experience,  when  properly  combined  with  what  we  already  pof«» 
fefs,  may  not  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  flock  of  knowledge.  It 
would  be  eafy,  and  even  pleafant,  to  enlarge  on  fuch  topics — but  I  am  regiilerinig; 
the  refult  of  travels,  and  not  compofing  diflertations  on  thefe  fubjedts^ 


CHAP.    X^ 

Vines. 

^TpHE  number  of  notes  I  took  in  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  rektive 
^  to  the  culture  of  vineyards,  was  not  inconfiderable ;  but  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing the  infinite  variety  of  French  meafures  of  land  a**d  liquids,  to  a  common 
Handard,  added  to  an  unavoidable  uncertainty  in  the  information  itfelf,  renders 
this  the  moft  perplexing  inquiry  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  an  objed  to 
afcertain  the  value  given  to  the  foil  by  this  culture;  the  amount  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  the  degree  of  profit  attending  it :  inquiries  not  undeferving  the 
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attention  even  of  politicians,  as  the  chief  interefts  of  a  country  depend,  fn  fomr 
meafure,  on  fuch  points  being  well  underftood.     Now  there  is  fcarcely  any  pro- 
dudt  fo  variable  as  that  of  wine.     Corn  lands  and  meadow  have  their  bad  and      "^ 
their  good  years,  but  they  always  yield  fomething — and   the  average  produce  is-       / 
rarely  far  removed  from  that  of  any  particular  year.     With  vines,  the  difference      / 
is  enormous ;  this  year   they   yield  nothing.     In  another,  perhaps,  cafks  are*     \ 
wanted  to  contain  the  exuberant  pnroducc  of  the  vintage  :  now  the  price  is  ex-      ■ 
travagantly  high ;  and  again  fo  low^  as  to  menace  with  poverty  all  who  are  con-      \ 
cerned  in   it.       Under  fuch  variations,    the    ideas  even  of  proprietors,    who*      \ 
live  by  the  culture,  arc  not  often  corrcdt,  in  relation  to  the  medium  o(^ny  circum- 
ilance :  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  bring  individuals  to  regard  rather  the  average  of 
a  diftri£t,  than  the  particular  one  of  their  own  fields.     In  many  cafes  it  is  more 
fatisfadtory  to  rely  on  particular  experience,  when  it  appears  tolerably  exadr,  than 
to  demand  ideas,  fo  often  vague  of  what  is  not  immediately  within  the  pradticc 
of  the  man  who  fpeaks.    Thefe  difficulties  have  occurred  fo  often,  and  in  ib* 
many  fhapes,  that  the  reader  can  hardly  imagine  the  labour  which  it  repeatedly 
coft  me  to  gain  that  approximation  to  accuracy,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
fometimes  to  attain.    But,  after  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  with  attention 
and  induflry,  I  do  not  prefume  to  infert  here  an  abftradl  of  my  notes  as  intelli-^ 
gence  that  can  be  entirely  relied  on :   I  am  iatisfied,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
procure  fuch,  without  application,  time,  and  exertions,  which  are  not  at  the 
command  of  many  travellers.     Contenting  myfelf,  therefore,  with  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  free  from  grofs  errors,  and  with  the  hope  of  giving  fome  information 
on  the  fubjeft,  not  to  be  found  in  other  books,  I  venture  to  fubmit  the  following 
extFadt  to  the  public  eye,  though  it  be  a  refult  inadequate  to  the  labour^  variety,, 
and  expedted  fuccefs  of  my  inquiries.   It  is  neceiTary  farther  to  premife,  that  the 
reader  muft  not  contraft  the  circumftance  of  one  place  with  thofe  of  another,, 
under  the  idea  that  a  confiderable  difference  is  any  proof  of  error  in  the  account. 
The  price  of  an  arpent  is  fometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the  produce,  and  the 
profit  at  other  times   unaccounted  for  by  either :— this  depends   on   demand, 
competition,  the  divifion  of  properties,  the  higher  or  lower  ratio  of  expence,  r.nd 
on  various  other  circumftances,  which,  to  explain  fully  in  each  article,  would 
be  to  enlarge  this  fingle  chapter  into  a  volume;  I  touch  on  it  here,  merely  to 
guard  againft  conclufions,  which  are  to  be  made  with:  caution.    The  towns 
named  in  the  following  table,  are  the  places^  where  I  procured  intelligence. — 
None  are  infertcd  in  which  I  did  not  make  enquiry,  as  I  was  at  every  jjlace 
mentioned  in  the  margin.    The  rents  of  vines  are  named  at  but  few  places ;  for 
they  are  very  rarely  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor;  even  where 
rent  is  named,  there  is  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  let.*  The  price  of  the  pro- 
dudl  is  every  where  that  of  the  fame  autumn  as  the  vintage :  thofe  who  can 
afford  to  keep  their  wine  have  much  greater  profits :  but  as  that  is  a  fpecies 
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of  merchandize  as  much  in  the  power  of  a  dealer  as  of  a  planter^  it  ought  not  to 
be  the  guide  in  fuch  accounts  as  thefe  *. 

At  Epernay,  &c.  in  Champagne,  tw?-thirds  of  all  the  country  around,  about 
Aye,  Cumiere,  Picry,  Dify,  Hautvilliers,  &c.  under  vines :  and  here  all  the 
famous  Champagne  wines  are  made.  The  country  producing  the  fine  white 
is  all  contained  in    five  leagues  length :   and  three  or  four  more  for 
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Avife,  Aunge,  Lumen^e,  Grammont,  &c.  where  they  make  the  white  wine 
with  white  grapes  only.    At  Aye,  Piery,  and  Epernay,  the  white  wine  is  all 
made  with  black  grapes.    La  Montagne  de  Rheims,  Bouze,  Verfee,  Verzn^e, 
Teafe,  Airy,  and  Cumiere,  for  the  bon  rouge  de  laMarne.    At  Airy,  the  firft 
quality  of  the  white  alfo  made.    With  the  black  grape,  they  make  either  red 
or  white  wine  5  but  with  the  white,  only  white  wine.    The  price  of  the  lajid 
i$  very  high  ;   at  Piery  2000  liv.*;   at  Aye  3000  to  6000  liv. ;  at  Hautvilliers 
4000  liv.    The  worft  in  the  country  fell  at  800  liv.  (3000  liv.  is  105I.  9s.  per 
acre,  6000  liv.  210I.  i8s.)— The  produce,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  varies  much:  at 
Aye  two  to  fix  pieces,  and  four  the  average.   At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil  to  20  pieces. 
At  O  Vilet,  a  convent  of  Benedidines,  near  Epernay,  eighty  arpents  that  yield 
two  to  four.    And  the  price  varies  equally ;  at  Aye,  the  average  is  two  at  200  liv. ; 
one  at  150  liv. ;  and  one  at  50  liv. — By  another  account,  200  liv.  to  800  liv.  the 
queu  of  two  pieces.    Average  400  liv.  the  queu. — At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil,  it  is 
60  to  100  liv.    The  vines  of  Vilet,  700  liv.  to  900  liv.  the  queu.    Red  wine  is 
150  liv.  to  300  liv. 

Account  of  a  confiderabk  Vineyard^  an  average  one^  given  me  at  Epernay. 

liv. 
For  an  Arpcnt. — Intercft  of  purchafc  3000  liv.      -     150 
labour,  -  -  -        55 

Renewal  (provins)  ditto,  -  24 
Tying,  ...  8 

Props,  -  -  •        .30 

Manure,  one  part  dung  to  14  earth,  20 
Vintage,  12  liv.  a- piece,  -        48 

Cafks,  -  -  -         15 

Taxes — taille,  vingtieme,and  capitation,  9 
Aides,  1 5  the  queu,  .  -  30 
Cellar,  vaults,  prcfs,  rcfervoirs,  tubs, 

&c.  and  building  to  hold  them, 

8000  liv.  for  20  arpents,  or  400 liv. 

per  arpcnt,  the  intcreft  -         20 
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*  I  have  permitted  the  above^  introdu<^ion  to  my  notes  to  remain,  though  I  have  not  inferted  them; 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  concealing  the  number  of  pafla^es  where  I  hare  contraded  thefe  papers. 
Thofe  numerous  minutes  which  I  made  in  all  the  wine  provmces  of  France,  the  brevity  to  which  I 
have  condenmad  mvfelf  obliges  me  to  infert  but  one,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  intelligence  I  procured  s 
and  then  to  proceea  to  a  few  general  obfervation^  oq  the  cultuiVi 
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An  Arpcnt— Two  pieces^  at  200  lir.      400 
One  ditto^  ..  150 

One  ditto,  •  50 

600 
Expences,        -        409 


£.  s.  d. 

17  10  o  EngHlh  Acre* 

6  II  3 

a  i  9 

26  5  o 

17  17  lOf 

8  7     «* 
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Which,  with  the  intcreft  charged,  makes  ip  per  cent,  ea  3000  liv.  land,  and    . 
400  liv.  buildings,  the  general  computation,  and  which  feems  admitted  in  the 
country.    Sixty  women  are  neceflary  to  gather  the  gripes  for  four  pieces,  by      ) 
rcafon  of  the  attention  paid  in  the  choice  of  the  bunches,  a  circumftance  to  which    ^ . 
much  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wine  is  owing,  as  well  as  to  Angularity  of  foil    \ 
and  climate ;  the  former  of  which  is  all  ftrongly  calcareous,  even  to  being    / 
white  with  the  chalk  in  it.    A  fine  lengthened  ilope  of  a  chalk  hill  hanging  ta  ( 
the  fouth  between  Dify  and  Aye,  which  I  examined,  is  entirely  covered  with    '\ 
vines  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  the  moft  celebrated  in  the  province.     It  is  in- 
deed rather  a  marl  than  a  chalk ;  in  fome  places  white— in  others,  much  browner  ^ 
and  may  properly  be  called  a  calcareous  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom.    This  marl 
is  in  fome  places  very  deep,  and  in  others  (hallow.    I  was  (hewn  pieces  worth 
600  liv.  the  arpent,  and  others  worth  3000  liv. ;  but  the  diiffercncc  of  foil  was 
not  perceptible ;  nor  do  I  credit  that  this  diflTerence  depends  on  foil :  none  of  it 
approaching  to  pure  chalk.    It  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  -^u 

knowledge  and  information,  on  what  depends  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  ^^/^ 

wine.  The  people  here  aflert,  that  in  a  piece  of  not  more  than  three  arpents, 
in  which  the  foil  is,  to  all  appearance,  abfolutely  fimilar,  the  middle  arpent  only 
Ihall  yield  the  beft  wine— and  the  other  two,  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  where  there  vi  fomething  not  eafily  accounted  for,  the  popular  love 
of  the  marvellous  always  adds  exaggeration,  which  is  probably  the  cafe  here.-^ 
Attention  in  gathering  and  picking  the  grapes,  and  freeing  every  buftch  fix)m 
each  grape  that  is  the  leaft  uilfound,  muft  tend  greatly  to  infure  the  wine  of  the 
firft  quality,  when  the  difference  of  foil  is  not  ftriking.  The  vines  are  planteJ 
promifcuoufly,  three  or  four  feet  or  two  and  a  half  from  each  other;  are  now 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high;  and  are  tied  to  the  props  with  fmall  ftraw 
bands.  Many  plantations  are  far  from  being  clean  ;  fome  full  of  weeds ;  but  a 
great  number  of  hands  ijpread  all  over  the  hill,  farcling  with  their  crooked  hoe. 
As  to  the  culture,  in  the  middle  of  January  they  give  the  cutting,  tailli.  In 
March  dig  the  ground.  In  April  and  May  they  plant  the  provim.  In  June 
tic  and  hoe  the  feps.  In  Auguft  hoe  again.  In  Odober,  or  iii  good  years  in 
September,  the  vintage.    To  plant  an  arpelit  of  vines  cofts  in  all  50  louis  d'or.— 

There 
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There  are  8oco  plants  on  an  acre,  and  24000  feps ;  and  the  props  coft  500  liv. 
to  keep  up  the  flock  of  props,  30  liv.  a  year.    It  is  three  years  before  they  bear 
any  thing,  and  fix  before  the  wine  is  good-     None  are  planted  now;  on  the 
contrary,  they  grub  up.    Very  few  perfons  have  niore  than  20  or  30  arpents, 
except  the  marquis  de  Sillery,  near  Rheims,  who  has  250  arpents.— At  PieQr, 
there  are  20  arpents  now  to  be  fold,  a  new  houfe,  a  good  cellar,  magazine,  a 
good  prefs,  and  every  thing  complete,  for  60,000  liv.    The  vines  a  little,  but 
not  much  negledled.    For  this  fum  I  could  buy  a  noble  farm  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
and  make  more  in  feven  years,  than  hy  vines  In  twenty.    Thofe  who  have  not  a 
9refs  of  their  own^  are  fubjeiH:  to  hazards,  which  muft  necefTarily  turn  the  fcalc 
^ery  contrary  to  the  interefl«  of  the  fmali  proprietor.    They  pay  3  liv,  for  the 
two  fir  ft  pieces,  and  25/  for  all  the  reft :  but  as  they  muft  wait  the  owner's  con- 
venience, their  wine  fometimes  is  fo  damaged,  that  what  would  have  been 
white,  becomes  red.    Steeping  before  preffing  makes  red  wine*    As  to  preffing, 
to  do  it  very  quickly  and  powerfully,  is  much  the  better  way  ^  and  they  prefer 
burning  the  wheel  of  the  prefs,  by  fix,  feven,  or  eight  men,  rather  than  by  a 
a  horie.    In  regard  to  the  aides  or  tax  on  the  transfer  of  wine : 

The  proprietor  who  fells  a  piece  worth  200  liv.  pays  -     le  liv. 
Ten  fols  per  livre,            -             -              •            •  ^ 

Augmcntation'-r^«^^,  ^-^^tf^^,  &c.  -  -  5 

...yOBroi  dc  la  vilUy  £ff  du  Rsn^  <-.  -  *  j 

25 

The  merchant,  when  he  fells  it,  pays  the  fame  j  and  every  perfon  through 
whofe  hands  it  pafles.  The  duty  at  the  pprt,  on  exportation,  is  about  15  liv.  each 
yicce.    The  cabareteer  and  aubergifte  pays  30  or  40  more  retail  duty.    The 
lyine  trade  with  England  ufed  to  i)e  diredly  from  Epemay  j  but  now  the  wine 
is  fent  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  Mpntreuil,  and  Guernfey,  4n  order  to  be  paiTed  mto 
England,  they  fuppofe  here,  by  fmuggling.    This  may  explain  our  Champagne 
not  being  fo  good  as  foraaerly.    Should  the  good  genius  of  the  plough  ever 
permit  me  to  be  an  importer  of  Champagne,  I  would  <fcfire  Monf.  Qjjatrefoux 
Paretclaine,  merchant  at  Epemay,  to  fend  me  fome  of  what  I  drank  in  his  fine 
cellars.    But  what  a  pretty  fuppofition,  that  a  farmer  in  England  ihould  prefiime 
to  drink  Champagne  even  in  idea !— the  world  muft  be  turned  topfy-turvy  be- 
fore a  bottle  of  it  can  ever  be  on  my  table.    Go  to  the  monopolizers  and  expor- 
ters—r— go  to— and  to  and  every  where— r-except  to  a  friend  of 
the  plough ! 

The  ecclefiaftical  tythe  is  a  heavy  burthen.     At  Hautvilliers  the  nth  is 
taken  for  dixme;  at  Piery  the  20th,  or  in  money,  4  liv.  lo/j  at  Aye  48/} 
and  at  Epemay  30/ j  at  Dify Vri  but  with  all  this  weight  of  tax,  nothing 
is  known,  or  ever  heard  of,  like  thp  enormities  pn^aifcd  in  England,  of  tak- 
ing 
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ing  the  adlual  tenth.  The  idea  of  the  poverty  attending  vines,  is  here  as  ftron 
as  in  any  other  part  of  France  :  the  little  and  poor  proprietors  are  all  in  mifery. 
The  fail  is  obvious,  that  a  hazardous  and  uncertain  culture  is  ridiculous,  for  a  man 
with  a  weak  capital.  How  could  a  Kentifti  labourer  be  a  hop  planter  ?  But  no^ 
difcrimination  is  found  commonly  in  France. — The  aflertion  is  general,  that  the 
vine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  ;  but  an  aflertion,  without  explanation,  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  To  render  vines  profitable,  it  is  a  common  obfervation  here,  that  a 
man  ought  to  have  one-third  of  his  property  in  rents,  one-third  in  farm,  and  one- 
third  in  vines.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  mod  fuccefsful  cultivators  are 
thofe  who  have  the  largeft  capitals.  It  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  the  exertions  of 
merchants  ;  men  who  not  only  have  many  arpents  of  their  own  vines,  but  buy 
the  wine  of  all  their  little  neighbours.  M.  Lafnier,  at  Aye,  has  from  50,000  to 
60,000  bottles  of  wine  always  in  his  cellar;  and  M.  Dorfefrom  30,000  to  40,ooo» 

Obfewations. 

It  is  merely  for  curiofity  I  obferve,  that  the  average  of  all  the  prices  per 
meafure,  in  the  purchafe  of  thcfe  vineyards,  amounts  to  61I.  8s.  per  acre ;  fuch  a. 
medium  demands  very  little  attention,  unlcls  the  minutes  were  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  equally  fo  in  every  province.  Rejecting  thofe  in  which  the  prices. 
exceed  icol.  an  acre,  as  going  certainly  much  beyond  what  can  poflibly  be  the 
medium  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  of  the  reft  is  41I.  is.  6d.  per  acre.  But  I 
/hould  vvifli  that  attention  were  rather  given  to  another  mode  of  calculating  the 
price  and  produce  of  thefe  vineyards  ;  there  arc  twenty-three  minutes  that  in- 
clude both  price  and  produce ;  the  average  of  thcfe  cxclufive  of  fiich  as  rife  above 
lool.  purchafe,  and  21I.  produce,  is^ 

For  the  price  per  Engliffi  acre,        -        ^^  45     »     o 
For  the  produce,  -  -  -         9     2     o  ^ 

Which  is  in  French  money,  per  arpentof  Paris,— Price,        -        871  liv, 

Producc>  175 

From  which  it  appears,  that  vines,  in  thcfe  provinces,  give,  in  annual  produce^ 
one-fifth  of  their  fee  fimplc.  The  amount  of  labour  per  acre^  on  an  average  of 
thofe  minutes,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  fatisfadtorily  noted,  and  rejedfcing  the 
higher  articles  as  before,  is  2I.  12s.  6d.  The  net  profit  appears,  from  feveral  of 
the  minutes,  to  vibrate  between  7  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  How 
nearly  thefe  averages,  noticed  in  my  route,  approach  the  real  medium  of  the 

♦  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  obferved,  that  an  arpcnt  of  vines  is,  on  an  average,  worth  double  the 
bcft  arpent  of  corn,  VAwi  dfs  Hmmfs,  5th  edit.  1760,  torn.  6.  p.  137,  This  agrees  pretty  well, 
with  my  notes. 

3D  but 
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whole  kingdom,  it  is  impoflible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  conjedurej 
t)ut  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difference  may  not  be  confiderable.     This, 
however,  inuft  be  left,  with  a  proper  diffidence,  to  the  well  informed  reader's  fu^ 
periour  fagacity.     The  importance  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  idea  fo  common  there,  I  may  almoft  fay  univcrfal,  that  the  wine  pro- 
vinces are  the  pooreft,  and  that  the  culture  is  mifchievous  to  the  national  intcrefts, 
;are  fubjefts  too  curious  to  be  difmifled  haftily :  as  my  opinion  is  diredtly  the  re- 
-verfe  of  the  prevalent  one  in  France,  it  is  neceifary  to  explain  the  circumflances 
on  which  it  is  founded.    It  appears,  by  the  preceding  minutes,  that  the  value  of 
the  foil  thus  employed  was  probably  higher  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  ap- 
plication, good  meadows    (valuable  from  their  fcarcity)  alone  excepted:  that 
the  produce  much  exceeds  all  others  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  employment  depend- 
ing upon  it  is  very  conliderable.     Under  fuch  leading  and  powerful  circum- 
flances, and  connedted  as  they  are  with  another  not  lefs  eflcntial,  that  vaft  tracks 
of  the  land  thus  employed  are  rock  and  declivities,  too  fteep  for  the  plough,— 
it  (hould  feem  aftoniftiing,  how  an  idea  could  ever  be  entertained  that  fuch  a 
cultivation  could  be  prejudicial  to  a  country :  it  is,  however,  very  general  in 
France.    The  queftion  ought  to  be  put  folely  on  this  iffue, — Would  the  famt 
land  under  any  other  culture  fell  at  the  fame  price  ?    45I.  per  acre,  amounting 
to  thirty  years  purchafe,  at  30s.  an  acre,  is  fuch  a  value  as  France,  in  the  richeft 
vales,  knows  nothing  of  (meadows  alone  excepted,  which  will  always  be  valu- 
able according  to  fcarcity  and  to  heat  of  climate),  and  we  in  England  as  little. 
But  this  greater  value  arifes  not  by  any  means  from  the  richeft  lands,  but  from 
thofe  which,  confidered  on  a  medium,  are  certainly  very  inferior  to  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom.    Great  tracks  could  be  applied  to  no  other  ufe  than  of  (heep- 
Valk  or  warren;  much  is  fituated,  in  fome  of  the  pooreft  foils  of  the  kingdom, 
on  fands,  (harp  gravels,  and  lands  fo  ftony,  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  plough  :  to 
poflels  a  climate  that  gives  the  power  of  railing  fuch  land  to  the  value  of  30I.  or 
40.1  an  acre,  is,  beyond  all  doubt  or  queftion,  a  fuperiority  that  cannot  be  too  much 
valued.    The  amount  cff  the  produce  is  not  lefs  ftriking :  rich  paftures  fell  every 
where  at  high  prices,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  no  expences ;  and  thus  a 
fmall  produdl  may  be  claffed  with  a  large  one  j  but  it  is  not  fo  with  vines.     The 
average  of  9L  an  acre,  on  a  mean  of  good  and  bad  years,  is  fuch  as  no  olber  plant 
will  equal  that  is  cultivated  in  France,  watered  lands  alone  excepted.     It  is  only 
on  fingularly  fine  foils,  in  certain  peculiar  diftrifts,  that  any  thing  approaching 
fuch  a  produdt-is  to  be  met  with.     There  is  no  part  of  Europe,  in  which  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  fuch  value  is  not  exceedingly  large,  and  much  beyond  the  average. 
That  of  all  the  wheat,  in  any  of  the  richeft  counties  of  England,  vibrates  between 
61.  and  7I.  an  acre,  prepared  for,  perhaps,  by  a  barren  and  expenfive  fallow, — at 
leaft  by  fomelhing  much  lefs  profitable  than  itfelf.    What  theh  are  we  to  think 

of 
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of  a  plant  which  covers  your  land  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat  every  year  ?  There 
are  many  men,  however,  in  Fraijce,  who  will  fay,  your  reasoning  must  be 
ERRONEOUS;  for  there  is  not  a  vine  proprietor  in  France,  who  would  not  give  you 
his  vineyard  Jor  your  ideal  wheat  of  every  year.  The  obfervation  may  be  per- 
fcdlly  juft ;  but  it  is  no  anfwer  to  me,  who  am  not  fj^eaking  of  net  profit^ 
but  of  produce.  To  him,  who  confiders  the  fubjedl  in  a  national  light,. 
and  as  a  politician,  the  former  is  not  the  objedt;— the  great  point  is  to  fe- 
cure  a  large  produce.  The  prince  may  levy  fuch  heavy  taxes  on  the  prodacc  • 
and  it  may  be  gained  by  fuch  an  operofe  culture,  that  tl,e  poor  may  levy  a  much 
heavier  for  their  labour;  the  confequence  to  the  cultivator  may  be  a  low 
profit,  but  to  the  nation  at  large  the  importance  of  the  produvSt  remains  the 
fame,  and  unimpeached.  And  in  this  light  I  look  upon  that  of  vines  as  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  (hould  the  faft  of  the  real  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  prove 
Icfs  than  I  make  it— even  fo  little  as  7I.  per  acre,  I  fliould  ftill  efteem  the  cultirc 
an  objedt  of  infinite  national  confequence.  In  regard  to  the  net  profit,  which 
on  the  minutes  vibrates  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  it  does  not  feem  to  fbme  to  be 
adequate  to  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
wine  throughout  the  world ;  or  to  the  price  of  the  land,  or  amount  of  the  pro- 
du6l.  But,  in  this  refpedV,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  minutes,  fo  far  as  they 
concern  the  returns  in  money,  are  the  prices  of  the  vintage  only  i  whereas  every 
man  that  has  a  capital  fuflicient,  by  keeping  his  wine  for  three  months  onIy,» 
adds  confiderably  to  the  profit. — If  a  proprietor  be  merely  able  to  ftore  his  crop, 
in  cafks  in  his  cellar,  long  enough  to  avoid  the  immediate  ftcceflity  of  felling  for 
want  of  cafks,  he  has  an  advance  of  price,  which  will  greatly  augment  the  ratio 
of  his  profit :  it  is  very  fair  to  give  the  cultivator  of  vines  the  fame  time  that  is 
taken  by  moft  of  his  brethren  with  whom  corn  is  the  objedt,  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
months  from  the  harveft.  The  diflference  of  profit  is  exceedingly  great  between 
the  fale  in  the  vintage,  and  that  of  fix  months  after.  But  it  is  ftill  of  more 
confequence  to  obferve,  that  the  rate  per  cent*  here  mentioned,  is  not  on  the 
mere  bufincfs  of  the  cultivator,  but  oa  the  purchafe  of  the  eftate  upon  which  the 
culture  is  carried  on.  This  makes  an  enormous  difiference.  If  agriculture,  ia 
England,  yield  15  per  cent,  and  landed  property  three,  throw  the  two  together,, 
and  the  mean  is  not  more  than  5^  or  6;  and  thofe  who,  in  England,  buy  an 
eftate,  and  ftock,  and  cultivate  it,  and  make  6  per  cent,  will  not  think  they 
are  fuffering,  notwithftanding  the  accummulated  advantages  of  a  century  of 
freedom. 

It  is  this  large  annual  produd  which  in  the  vine  provinces  gives  bread  to  fucb 
numbers  of  people ;  befide  the  diredt  objedl  of  common  labour,  which  amounts^, 
as  we  have  feen,  to  2L  12s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  confequently  is  above  thrice  as  high 
as  that  of  common  arable  crops,  and  if  they  are  not  in  very  complete  culture,. 

3D  2  the 
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the  faperlority  Is  much  more  confiderable,  there  is  the  trade  of  cafks,  which, 
independent  of  the  employment  of  coopers,  gives  a  value  to  the  woods  of  a  coun- 
try, as  well  as  an  adlivity  to  foreign  commerce,  by  the  import  of  ftaves  and  hoops. 
The  props  have  the  fame  effedt  as  our  hop-poles,  and  render  willow  plantations, 
as  well  as  common  under- woods,  much  more  valuable  than  they  would  be  other- 
wife.     Befides,  there  is  the  circumftance,  that  fo  many  politicans  regard  alone, 
the  exportation  of  the  wine,  and  the  cafk  or  the  bottle  ;  forming,  whether  in 
the  fhape  of  wine  or  of  brandy  (as  I  fhall  by  and  by  (hew),  one  of  the  greatcft 
trades  of  export  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe;  as  much  the  export  of  French  la- 
tour,  as  that  of  the  filks  of  Lyons,  or  the  cloths  of  Louviers.     And  after  all 
this,  if  I  be  allowed  to  place  laft,  what  in  truth  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  firft, 
that  is,  the  home  confumption,    there  is  the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  whole 
people  being  well  and  amply  fupplied  with  a  beverage,  the  efFedl  of  their  own 
induftry,  and  the  refult  of  their  own  labour ;  and  it  furely  will  not  be  thought 
a  fmall  advantage,  that  a  nation  has  recourfe,  for  fupplying  this  confumption, 
to  her  fands,  gravels,  declivities,  and  rocks  -,  that  fhe  demands  it  not  of  her  rich 
plains,  but  of  tbofe  lands  which  her  lefs  fortunate  neighbours  are  forced  to  cover 
with  copfeor  rabbits.     But  here  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  argument  is  always  to 
give  way  to  fadt.     From  what  I  have  juil  faid,  the  reader  is  not  to  conclude  that 
fuch  lands  ori/y  are  under  vines  in  France,  the  contrary  is  the  fadl ;  I  found  them 
on  th€  noble  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Garonne ;  on  the  richeft  lands  in  the  vale 
which  extends  from  Narbonne  to  Nimes ;  in  the  vales  of  Dauphine  and  of  the 
Loire  ',  and,  in  a  word,  indifcriminately  on  every  fort  of  land  in  all  the  wine  pro- 
vinces ;  but  I  found  them  alfo  on  fuch  rocky  and  bad  foils  as  I  have  defcribcd, 
and  in  fo  great  quantities  as  to  fliew  how  well  adapted  they  are  to  fuch  foils  and 
Htuations.     There  are  two  rcafons  why  vines  are  fo  often  found  in  rich  plains i 
the  firftis,  the  export  of  wheat  being  either  prohibited  or  allowed  with  fuch  irrc- 
gularityt  that  the  farmer  is  never  fure  of  a  price :  but  the  export  of  wine  and 
brandy  has  never  been  flopped  for  a  moment.    The  efFedt  of  fuch  a  contrail  in 
policy  muft  have  been  confiderable,  and  I  faw  its  influence  in  every  part  of 
France,  by  the  new  vineyards  already  planted,  or  begun  to  be  planted,  on  corn 
lands,  while  the  people  were  flarving  for  want  of  bread  -,  of  fuch  confequcncc,  in 
the  encouragement  of  any  culture,  is  a  Jieady  unvarying  policy  !    The  fadl  is  the 
more  flriking  in  France,  becaufe  the  vine  culture  is  very  much  burthened  in  tax* 
ation  i  but,  always  poflefling  a  free  trade,  it  thrives.     The  fecond  reafon  is,  that 
the  culture  of  this  plant  is  much  better  underftood  in  France  than  that  of  corn. 
An  advantageous  rotation  of  crops,  and  that  arrangement  of  a  farm  which 
makes  oattle  neceflary  to  corn,  and  corn  neceffary  to  cattle,  on  which  the  profit 
of  arable  land  fo  much  depends,   is  what  the  French  have  hardly  an  idea  of. 
In  their  pracStice  it  is  never  to  be  feen,  and  in  their  books  it  is  never  to  be  read. 

But 
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But  their  vineyards  arc  gardens ;  the  turnips  of  Norfolk,  the  carrots  of  Suffolk,  J 
tneDcarrroF  Kent,  ancTlTie  cabbages  of  an  Englifh  gentleman  are  not  fo  clean  I 
as  the  vines  of  France,  while  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  plant  is  perfccftly  un-  / 
dcrftood,  both  in  theory  and  pradlice.  It  is  a  queftion,  which  I  have  heard  often  \ 
ftarted  in  converfation,  whether  it  be  nationally  more  advantageous  that  wine 
fhould  be,  as  in  France,  the  common  beverage,  or  beer,  as  in  England  ?  How 
it  fhould  ever  become  a  queftion  I  cannot  underftand.  We  are,  of  neceflity, 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  our  beft  lands  to  fupply  our  drink  ;  the  French,  under 
a  good  government,  would  have  ^//theirs  from  their  worft  foils.  The  fands  of 
Sologne,  which  are  pafled  in  the  way  from  Blois  to  Chambord,  &c.  &c.  are  as 
bad  as  ours  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  feed  only  rabbits.  The  French  fands, 
by  means  of  vines,  yield  81.  or  9I.  an  acre,  and  thofeof  Suffolk  not  fo  many  fhil- 
lings.  Through  nine-tenths  of  England,  the  land  that  yields  wheat  in  every 
rotation  yields  alfo  barley*  If  our  hills,  rocks,  fands,  and  chalky  declivities  gave 
us  our  liquor,  could  we  not  apply  thefe  richer  foils  to  fomething  better  than 
beer  ?  Could  we  not,  by  means  of  rotations,  that  made  potatoes,  tares,  beanS, 
and  artificial  graffes  the  preparatives  for  wheat  alternately,  contrive  to  raifc  infi- 
nitely more  bread,  beef,  and  mutton,  if  barley  did  not  of  neceflity  come  in  for 
an  attention  equal  to  what  we  give  to  wheat  ?  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
cxhauft,'*every  other  crop  we  raife,  either  adlually  or  confequentially,-  amelio- 
rates. Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  ftrike  out  one  of  thefe  cxhaufters,  and  fub- 
ftitute  an  improver  ?  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  feed  all  the  horfes  of  Britain 
on  beans  inftead  of  oats?  Your  populoufnefs  may  be  proportioned  to  your 
quantity  of  bread,  mutton,  and  beef.  With  one-fourth  of  your  land  under  bar- 
ley, can  you  have  as  much  bread,  mutton,  and  beef,  as  if  you  were  not  under  the 
necefTity  of  having  any  barley  at  all  ?  How  few  agricultural  combinations  mufl 
there  be  in  a  mind  that  can  entertain  doubts  on  fuch  queftions  ?  There  is  a 
common  idea  that  wine  is  not  a  wholefome  beverage,  I  take  this  to  be  a  vulgar 
error;  bad  wine,  or  wine  kept  till  fharp  and  acid,  may  be  un  wholefome,  but  fq 
is  bad  beer,  or  beer  kept  till  acid :  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  queflion. 
If  the  lower  people  be  forced,  through  poverty,  to  drink  bad  liquor,  the  com- 
plaint ought  not  to  be  that  wine  is  unwholefome,  but  that  a  bad  government  is 
unwholefome :  the  beer  drinkers  under  fuch  a  one,  will  not  have  much  to  boafl. 
There  may  be  more  ftrength  and  vigour  of  body  among  the  common  people  in 
England  than  among  the  fame  clafs  in  France  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  proves  nothing 
againft  wine.  Are  the  French  poor  as  well  fed  as  ours  ?  Do  they  cat  an  equal 
quantity  of  animal  flefh  ?  Were  they  as  free  ?  Thefe  common  prejudices,  for 
or  againft  certain  liquors,  are  ufually  built  on  very  infufficient  obfervatiori. 

But  the  enemies  of  vineyards  recur  to  the  charge ;  the  vine  provinces  are  the 
poorejl  of  the  kingdom  5  and  you  always  fee  mifery  among  the  poor  proportioned  to  the 
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quantity  of  vines  *.~This  Is  the  main  hinge  on  which  the  argument  turns  ;  it  is 
an  obfervation,  that  has  been  made  to  me  a  thoufand  times  in  France,  and  conver- 
fation  never  touches  on  the  fubjedl  but  you  arc  fure  to  hear  it  repeated. — There  is 
fome  truth  in  it  as  a  fadt — there  is  none  as  an  argument.  There  is  ufually  a  con- 
fiderable population  in  vine  provinces;  and  doubtleft  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  where 
there  is  a  great  population  there  fhould  be  many  poor,  under  a  bad  government. 
But  there  is  another  reafon  much  more  fatisfadlory,  which  arifes  not  at  all  from  the 
nature  of  the  culture,  but  from  the  abufe  of  it.  It  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  property 
into  which  vineyards  are  ufually  divided ;  a  circumftance  carried  to  fuch  excefs, 
that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  are  whirled 
through  France  in  a  poft-chaife.  The  nature  of  the  culture  depending  almoft 
entirely  on  manual  labour,  and  demanding  no  other  capital  than  the  pofleflionQf 
the  land  and  a  pair  of  arms ;  no  carts,  no  ploughs,  no  cattle,  neceflarily  leads  the 
poor  people  to  this  fpecies  of  property ;  and  the  univerfal  praftice  of  dividing  it 
between  the  children,  multiplies  thefe  little  farms  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  £imily 
depends  on  a  fpot  of  land  for  fupport  that  cannot  poflibly  yield  it ;  this  weakens 
the  application  to  other  induftry,  rivets  the  children  to  a  fpot  from  which  they 
ought  to  emigrate,  and  gives  them  a  flattering  intereft  in  a  piece  of  land,  that  tempts 
them  to  remain  when  better  interefts  call  them  elfewhere.  The  confequehce 
is,  their  labouring  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  richer  neighbours  i  their  own 
little  vineyards  are  then  negledled ;  and  that  culture,  which  to  a  more  able  pro- 
prietor is  decifively  advantageous,  becomes  ruinous  to  infufficient  funds.  But  a 
misfortune,  greater  even  than  this,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop ;  to  a  man  of  a 
proper  capital,  and  who  confequently  regards  only  the  average  of  fcven  years^ 
this  is  of  no  account ;  but  to  the  poor  proprietor,  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  is  fatal ;  he  cannot  fee  half  a  year's  labour  loft  by  hail,  froft,  cold, 
or  other  inclemencies  of  the  fcafon,  without  feeing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  chil- 
dren in  want  of  bread  j  before  the  ample  produce  comes,  which  certainly  will 
come  on  the  average  account,  he  finds  himfelf  in  the  hofpital.  This  I  uke  to 
be  the  origin  of  that  general  and  too  indifcriminate  condemnation  of  vineyards 
in  France.  The  poverty  is  obvious ;  it  is  connedcd  with  vines,  and  for  want 
of  proper  diftindtions,  it  is  confidered.  as  neceflTarily  flowing  from  vineyards  i 
but  in  fadt  it  is  merely  the  refult  of  fmall  properties  amongft  the  poor :  a  poor 
family  can  no  where  be  better  fituated  than  in  a  vine  province,  provided  he  pof- 
fcfs  not  a  plant.    Whatever  may  be  the  feafon,  they  are  fure  of  ample  employ- 

«  So  lately  as  In  (he  Journat4^hyfique  for  May  1790,  MonC  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  a  gendeima 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  fome  agreeable  converfation  at  Lyons,  (ays,  that  of  all  countriet 
the  vine  ones  are  the  pooreft,  and  the  people  the  moft  wretched !  And  in  the  cabier  of  the  clei^gy  of 
Auxerre,  it  is  demanded^  that  the  ordonances  againft  planting  vines  on  land  proper  for  com  be 
executed,    p.  19% 
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meat  among  their  richer  neighbours^  and  to  an  amount^  as  we  have  above  feen, 
thrice  as  great  as  any  other  arable  lands  afford.  That  culture  v^hich  demands 
2I.  I2S.  in  hand  labour  only,  vsrhether  there  be  crop  or  no  crop,  and  which  em- 
ploys women  and  children  of  all  ages,  ought  not  furely  to  be  condemned  as  the 
origin  of  diftrefs  among  the  poor.  Attribute  the  faft  to  its  true  caufe,  the  dc- 
fire  and  fpirit  of  poflefling  landed-property,  which  is  univerfal  in  France,  and 
occafions  infinite  mifery.  This  circumftance,  fo  prevalent  in  that  kingdom, 
and  (comparatively  fpeaking)  fo  little  known  in  ours,  where  the  poor  arc  fo 
much  more  at  their^  cafe  than  in  France  and  mofl  other  countries,  is  very  cu-* 
rious  to  a  political  obferver.  What  an  apparent  contradidtion,  that  property 
ihould  be  the  parent  of  poverty,  yet  there  is  not  a  clearer  or  better  afcertained 
fadl  in  the  range  of  modern  politics*  The  only  property  fit  for  a  poor  family, 
is  their  cottage,  garden,  and  perhaps  grafs  land  enough  to  yield  milk;  this 
needs  not  of  neceflity  impede  their  daily  labour ;  if  they  have  more,  they  are 
to  be  clafied  with  farmers,  and  will  have  arable  fields,  which  mud,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  ill  cultivated,  and  the  national  intereft  confequently  fuffer. 

The  explanations  I  have  given  of  the  wirie  fyftem  in  France  will  be  received, 
I  truft,  with  candour.  To  inveftigate  fuch  queftions  fully,  would  demand  dif* 
icrtations  expreflly  written  on  every  fubjedl  that  arifes,  which  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  brevity  neceifary  to  the  regifter  of  travels :  I  attempt  no  more 
than  to  arrange  the  fadts  procured ;  it  belongs  to  the  political  arithmetician  fully 
to  combine  and  illuflrate  them. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  Inclojures  in  France. 


■T'HERE  is  fcarcely  a  circumftance  concerning  this  great  kingdom,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  well  known,  and  yet  which  is  fo  groflly  mifreprefcntcd,  both 
in  common  books  and  common  converfation,  as  the  fubjedt  of  this  inquiry. 
The  idle  loungers,  that  write  the  guides  and  journies  to  Paris  and  Rome,  would 
make  their  readers  believe,  that  if  you  turn  a  horfe  loofe  at  Calais,  he  may  run 
to  Bayonne  for  want  of  an  inclofure  to  ftpp  him.  France  is  certainly  much  Icfs 
inclofed  than  England ;  but  the  travclliers,  who  take  the  common  route  only 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  Dijon>  Lyons,  and  Chambery,  can  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
inclofures  in  that  kingdom,  than  if  they  had  ftaid  at  home  in  Portman  or 
Grofvenor-fquares.  The  principal  diftrids  of  inclofure  which  I  viewed  are,  all 
Bretagne,  the  weftern  part  of  Normandy,  with  the  northern  part  to  the  Seine. 

Moft 
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Moft  of  Anjouand  Maine,  as  far  as  near  Allenfon.    To  the  S.  of  the  Loire  an 
imfnenfe  range  of  country  is  inclofed;  Bas  Poitou,   Touraine,  Sologne,  Beiry, 
Limofin,   the -Bourbonnois,  and   much  of  the   Nevernois;   and  from  Mont 
Cenis  in  Burgundy,  to  St.  Poncin  in  Auvergne,  all  is  inclofed.     There  is  fomc 
open  country  in  the  Angoumois,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  Poitou,  but  more  is 
inclofed.     Quercy  is  partly  foj  but  the  whole  diflridbof  the  Pyrenees,  from  Pcr- 
pignan  to  Bayonne,  extending  to  Auch,  and  almoft  to  Touloufe,  is  all  (waftes 
excepted)  thickly  inclofed.     This  contiguous  mafs  of  country  comprehends  not 
lefs  than  ii,ooo  fquare  leagues  *  of  the  a6,ooo  contained  in  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  confiderable  diftridts  in  other  parts  of  France  which 
are  inclofed,  they  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  raife  the  total  to  a  full  half  of  the 
kingdom.     It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Provence,  efpecially  about  Avignon,  is 
not  without  inclofures ;  Dauphine  has  more.     The  whole  range  of  the  moun- 
tainous diftridl  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  Vivarais,  and  Cevenois,  contains   many: 
Franche  Compte  and  Burgundy,  efpecially  the  former,  have  large  tracks  in- 
clofed :  Loraine  has  fome ;  and  Flanders  has  them  throughout.     Add  to  this, 
moft  of  the  vineyards,  woods  and  forefts,  and  meadows  +,  of  the  kingdom; 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  too  large  an  allowance,  to  fuppofe  one-half  of  it 
in  this  ftate.     In  fuch  a  calculation,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy ;   it  is  a  guefs,  founded  on  adtual  obfervation,  and  innumerable  notes 
taken  on  the  fpot.    Some  of  the  inclofed  provinces  are  chequered  by  open 
fields;  and  every  open  province  is  chequered  by  tracks  that  arc  inclofed.    An- 
other remark,  not  unneceflary  to  make,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  travel  in 
future,  i3,  that  there  are  many  lands  in  France  really  inclofed  for  moft  "of 
the  purpofes  of  huft)andry,  though  apparently  open ;  that  is,  property  is  abfo- 
lutely  diftinguiflied,  though  without  the  limit  of  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.     The  ufe 
which  is  made  of  inclofures  in  this  great  kingdom,  is  a  fubjed  of  more  im- 
portance.    If  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  they  might  as  well  not 
have  them.     That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  travels  there 
with  attention ;  and  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be  adduced,   than  that  the  fame 
price  per  arpent  fhould  be  given  for  inclofed  and  open  lands,  provided  both  are 
arable.     This  fadt  I  met  with  often,  to  my  aftoniihment.     It  is  the  more  lingu- 
lar, becaufe  there  are  many  parts  alfo  of  the  fame  kingdom,  where  the  fraall 
proprietors  Ihew,  by  their  practice,  how  well  they  undcrftand  the  vahie  of  in- 
clofing  ;  no  fooner  acquiring  the  foil,  than  immediately  fecuring  it  to  themfelves 
by  hedges,  or  ditches,  or  both.     Beam  is  as  ftriking  an  inftancc  of  this  as  any 
part  of  Europe  can  exhibit.     There  is  not  a  diftria  in  England  clofer,  thicker,  or 

♦  That  is,  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  following  generalities  Rennes,  Caen,  Tours,  Bourges, 
Poitiers,  Limoges,  Moulins,  RochcUe,  Auch  and  Pau,  Montauban,  and  Bourdeaux. 
+  Not  all  ^  for  many  are  common,  and  there  arc  rights  over  others. 

better 
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better  inclofed ;  and,  what  is  uncommon  in  France,  gates  and  ftiles  are  in  good 
order.  The  whole  territory  of  the  Pyrenees  is  in  general  an  inclofed  country,  but 
fences  are  not  fo  neat,  or  fo  well  preferved,  as  in  Beam.  In  Bretagne  alfo,  the 
whole  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  inclofed,  though  ordinarily  with  a  rough  and 
favage  afpedl,  yet  there  is  a  diftridt  from  Guingamp  to  Belleifle  much  better, 
where  the  gates  are  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fave  iron ;  by  means  of  the  pofts 
being  ftout,  that  on  which  the  gate  fwings  has  a  projection  at  top  and  at  bot- 
tom, the  latter  being  fufficient  for  the  gate  to  turn  on^  and  the  former  to  turn 
in^  for  confining  it  to  the  perpendicular  pofition ;  and  the  other  poft  has  a  hole, 
flit,  or  ga(h,  cut  acrofs  the  face  of  it,  for  lifting  a  projedlion  of  the  head  of  the 
gate  into,  by  which  it  is  as  fecurely  fattened,  as  by  means  of  irons  in  the  gates  of 
England— a  contrivance  that  anfwers  well  where  wood  is  not  too  dear. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  thefc  provinces,  and  in  Limofin,  Berry,  and 
others,  where  I  obferved  the  hedges  well  kept,  and  gaps  attentively  mended, 
the  farmers  mufl  be  well  perfuaded,  from  experience,  of  the  advantages  of  in- 
clofing.  They  would  not  put  themfelves  to  a  confiderable  expcnfe,  if  they  did 
not  expedt  a  reimburfement.  But  in  the  provinces  where  the  open  fields  predo- 
minate, there  inclofures  are  little  valued :  I  do  not  well  underftand  the  reafon 
for  this ; — if  the  hufbandry  varied  in  the  inclofed  fields,  from  that  of  the  unin- 
clofed  ones,  there  would  be  nothing  furprifing  in  it ;  but  the  marvellous  folly 
is,  that,  in  nine- tenths  of  all  the  inclofures  of  France,  the  fyftem  of  manage- 
ment is  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  open  fields;  that  is  to  fay,  fallows  as  regularly 
prevail,  and  confequently  the  cattle  and  fheep  of  a  farm  are  nothing  in  com« 
parifon  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Flanders  and  Alface,  and  in  general  the 
very  rich  foils,  are  well  cultivated,  but  not  every  where ;  for  the  noble  loams  of 
Bernay  to  Elboeuf,  and  thofe  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  are  difgraced  with  fallows^ 
Sologne  is  inclofed,  yet  it  is  the  mofl  miferable  province  in  France,  of  the  fame 
rank  with  Bretagne  itfelf.  The  Bourbonnois,  and  great  part  of  the  Nevernois, 
are  inclofed;  yet  the  courfe  purfued  is,  i,  fallow;  2,  rye;  and,  i,  fallow^ 
2,  rye ;  3,  left  .to  weeds  and  broom— and  all  thefe  on  foils,  as  Bretagne,  Sologne^ 
and  the  Bourbonnois,  highly  improveablc,  and  capable  of  the  befl  Norfolk 
hufbandry.  With  fuch  miferable  fyflems,  of  what  good  are  iuclofures  ?— 
Hence  we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  when  we  find  half  of  France  inclofed, 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  kingdom  in  the  flate  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
which  this  circumflancc  implies  among  us ;  on  the  contrary,  it  indicates  no  fuch 
thing;  for  fome  of  thepooreft,  and  mofl  unimproved  provinces,  are  precifely  thefc 
which  are  inclofed;  and,  for  what  I  know,  there  may  be  vifionary  thcoriftsin 
that  kingdom,  who  will,  from  this  circumflance,  argue  againfl  the  pradlice  of 
inclofing,  fince  no  abfurdities  are  fo  grofs  as  to  want  advocates. 

The  chief  caufe  of  new  inclofure  in  France,  that  fell  within  my  knowledge, 
is>  that  the  communities  of  many  parifhes,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
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-particularly  in  the  territory  of  the  Pyrenees^  being  proprietors  of  die  wades, 
fell  them  to  any  peribn  that  applies  for  the  property ;  to  him  they  give  an  abfo- 
lute  aflignment,  without  referving  any  rightsof  commonage  or  fuel;  inconfe- 
quencc  of  which,  the  purchafer  has  the  power  of  inclofure,  of  which  he  never 
fails  making  ufe^    Hence  fuch  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
mountainous  provinces.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  wafte  plains  of  Bretagne, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guicnne,  the  whole  being  in  the  hands  of  great  lords  or 
ieigneurs,  who  will  not  fell,  but  only  fief  out  thefe  waftes,  we  fee  them  remain 
in  the  fame  barren  and  defolate  ftate  in  which  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago ; 
ndr  is  it  a  fnull  impediment,  in  thefe  cafes,  that  the  rights  of  commonage  are 
claimed  in  many  inftances  by  communities,  when  the  property  is  in  the  feigneurs ; 
a  claim  that  has  no  exiftence  when  the  property  is  in  the  communities  themielves. 
'   The  open  arable  fields  of  Picardy,   Artois,  part  of  Normandy,  the  Ifle  of 
Prance,  Brie,  and  the  Pays  dc  Beauce,  are  curfed  with  all  the  mifchievous  cir- 
cumdances  Jcnown  in  fimilar  cafes  in  England,  fuch  as  rights  of  common  paf* 
iurage,  commencing  on  given  days,  when  under  corn,  and  throughout  the  fallow 
year ;  as  well  as  that  miftrable  phantaiHcal  divifion  of  property  which  feemi 
to  have  been  contrived,  for  giving  an  occupier  as  much  trouble  and  expence  as 
pofiible  in  the  culture  of  his  £:raps  of  fields.     In  England  we  have  been  making, 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  paft,  a  confiderablc  progrefs  in  the  allotment  and  inclo^ 
iiire  of  open  fields  j  and  though  tythes,  folly,  obftinacy,  prejudice,  and  heavy 
cxpences  in  parliament,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  great  numbers  of  in- 
clofures,  yet  we  have  enough  to  preferve  the  habit,  mode,  and  fyftem  of  doing 
the  bufincfi ;  it  goes  on ;  and,  from  the  progrefs  of  good  fenfe  and  experience, 
we  may  hope  to  have  the  whole  kingdom  inclofed  in  another  century.     In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  not  taken  the  firft  ftep ;  they  have  not  dc- 
vifed  a  method  of  proceeding ;  they  know  not,  nor  have  any  idea  of  giving  full 
powers  to  commiffioners  to  go  through  the  Herculean  labour,  as  the  French 
would  efteem  it,  of  making  a  fiiir  divifion,  without  appeal.    There  was  a  royal 
cdiift  for  this  purpofc  in  1764,  or  1765,  I  think,  which  had  a  particular  rcfe* 
rence  to  Loraine  ;  but,  in  pafling  through  that  province,  I  made  enquiries  into  its 
cfFeft,  and  found  little  or  nothing  had  refulted  from  it.    Nay,  I  was  a(rured  at 
Metz,  Pont  a  Mouffon,  Nancy,  and  Luneville,  that  rights  of  common  pafture  were 
univerfal  in  the  province,  and  that  every  thing  was  eatei^ which  was  fown  con- 
trary to  the  eft^blifhed  routine.      I  aiked,  at  Luneville,  why  they  had  not  more 
lucerne?  The  anfwer  was,  the  droit  dt  par  court  prevents  it*     But  under  the  old 
government  of  France,  no  permiflion,  or  regulation  of  this  fort,  could  be  carried 
into  excution,  becaufe  there  was  in  reality  no  legiflature  in  France.     I  fliall 
dfewhere  (hew  this  more  diftindly :  no  law  could  be  effcSual,  unlefs  confented 
«o  ^Willingly  by  the  parliaments,  and  then  vigoroufly  executed  by  them  ;  for,  by 
fneans  of  the  vicious  cofiftitu(ion  of  their  courts  of  ju(lice;  there  was  ik>  execa- 
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tivc  government  to  carry  the  law  into  execution ;  fo  that  if  all  parties  were  not 
fully  united  in  executing,  as  well  as  enading  in  any  meafure,  nothing  could, 
ever  be  done— the  King  being  really  impotent  in  this  refpeft,  with  all  his  dcf-^ 
potifm.  '  Under  the  new  government,  which  is  eftablifliing  in  France,  I  have 
great  doubts  whither  any  progrefs  can  ever  be  made  in  this  great  and  leading 
jftcp  to  all  ufeful  improvements  in  agricuhure :  as  far  as  the  prefent  conilitu-* 
tion  can  be  underftood,  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  is  to  govern  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  country  where  the  people  are  not  againft  inclofures.  The  Tiers  Etat,  and 
clergy  of  Metz  ♦  expreflly  demand,  that  the  edift  of  inclofure  (hall  be  revoked: 
that  ofTroycs,  and  Nifmes,  and  Anjou,  make  the  fame  requeft  + ;  another, 
that  the  right  of  commonage  in  forefts  (hall  be  granted  to  the  neighbouring 
parifhesj:. — The  nobility  of  Cambray  declare,  that  commons  ought  not  to  be 
broken  up  §.  Nay,  fome  of  the  cahiers  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  commons 
which  have  already  been  divided,  ought  to  be  thrown  open  again  f}^  Hence 
we  may  judge  what  probability  there  can  be,  of  any  new  and  efFcftive  laws  tOb 
promote  and  enforce  fuch  a  meafure. 

To  enter  largely  into  the  advantages  of  inclofures,  in  fuch  a  work  as  this,  and 
at  this  time  of  day,  would  be  fuperfluous  ** ;  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that 
without  a  regular  iyftem  of  inclofures  no  cattle  can  be  kept,  except  on  the 

♦  Cahier  di  Tiers  Etat  de  Metz^  p.  45,  Du  Qergi^  p.  II.  The  very  people,  therefore,,  moft 
peftered  with  commons  are  thofe  who  are  the  iirft  to  deflre  them.  Mtm.  fur  la  Cultun  du  Ctwuf^ 
Navitj  par  M.  de  Mononcourt,    8vo.     1788.    p.  7. 

t  r.  Etat  Troyes.    Art.  118.     Nijmesy  p.  27.    Anjou^  p.  49, 

X  T.  Etat  Thimerais.    p.  44* 

§  Nob.  Cambray^  p.  19.  It  is,  however,  but  juft  to  remark,  that  the  divifion  of  commons  is  dew 
manded  by  the  nobility  of  Sens,  p.  26 ;  nobility  of  Pnovins,  p.  24;  nobility  of  St.  Quintin,  p.  12;^ 
the  clergy  of  Bayonne,  Tirt.  5 1  ^  the  nobility  of  Lyons,  p.  23,     The  Tier  Etat  of  Cotentin,  MS. 

I  QergJ  SaumuTy  p.  9.     Tr^Sj  p.  jo. 

♦*  The  King  of  Pruflia  juftly  remarks,  "  Ce  ne  fiit  qu'apres  la  fcparation  des  communes  que  I'agri-^ 
trulture  dcs  Anglois  commen9a  a  profpcrer."  Oeuvresy  tom.  v.  p.  isr.  See  alfo,  for  vaft  advantages, 
VAmidesHammeSi  5th  edit.  1760.  vol.  v.  p.  125.  But,  above  all,  let  me  quote  the  inftances  givea 
by  a  French  writer,  which  are  fo  pointed  as  to  merit  much,  attention*  **  There  are  in  the  eleftion  of 
Chateau  Thiery,  109  commimides,  among  whom  32  pofleis  commons,  and  74  have  none.  In  the 
32,  eleven  have  augmented  in  tiieir  fires  152 }  twenty  others  have  diminiflied  375 ;  and  one  has. 
sefted  as  it  was;  in  the  77  without  commons,  13  have  augmented  147  fires;  42  diminiflied  473; 
and  22  remained  as  they  were.  The  eledlion  of  Soiflfons  offers  an  example  not  lefi  ftriking ;  32 
paiflies  poffefs  near  4000  arpents  of  commons,  which  contained,  in  1729,  families  2470;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  reduced  to  1689.  In  20  villages  without  commons,  there  are  90  fires  more  than  in 
20  other  villages  that  have  commons.  With  commons  there  is  a  cow  to  13  ^  arpents ;  without^ 
one  to  9  ^arpents."  Traite  des  Communes.  8vo.  1777.  And  it  is  very  well  obferved  by  another,. 
Aat  commons  and  common  fields  are  of  much  lefs  ufe  to  thofe  who  want  moft,  than  to  thofe  who  can 
do  without  them.     Mtmoire  de  la  Soc.  Oecon.  de  Berne.     I'jbT^     U  ii.  p.  80. 

3  E  2  Flemifh 
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Flemijfh  fyftem  of  conftant  confinement  in  ffables,  flails,  or  yards ;  and  this 
method,  when  the  lands  which  arc  to  yield  the  food  are  difl:ant  from  the  home- 
flail,  is  inconvenient  and  expenfive,  though  in  a  great  variety  of  refpedls  truly 
admirable.  With  open  field  farms,  much  difperfed,  it  is  impoflible  to  follow 
the  Flemifli  fyftem ;  not  only  becaufe  the  eftablifhed  rotation  excludes  the  pro- 
per plants  for  cattle,  but  becaufe,  if  they  were  raifed,  they  could  not  be  daily 
carted  home,  without  committing  trefpafles  on  other  people;  therefore,  it 
fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  cattle  and  inclofurc  are  fynonymous  terms. 
The  numerous  academies  and  focieties  of  agriculture  in  France,  that,  by  pre- 
miums and  difTertations,  attempted  to  increafe  the  cattle  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  culture  of  new  grafles  and  other  plants,  without  making  proper  diftindtions, 
and  paying  a  peculiar  attention  to  inclofed  diftridls,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fee  any  good  efFedls  refult  from  their  endeavours  :  it  was  fomething  like 
the  Intendant's  giving  turnip  feed  to  farmers  who  had  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  acre 
of  land  in  circumftances  that  permitted  the  cultivation.  But  we  may  fafely  af- 
fert,  that  without  inclofure  the  half  of  France  cannot  poflibly  fupport  the 
requifite  ftock  of  cattle  and  fheep ;  and  without  fuch  ftock,  a  good  and  pro- 
dudive  huflbandry  is  utterly  impradlicable.  On  whatever  agricultural  fubjcd 
we  may  be  employed,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  can  we  recur  too  often  to 
the  pofition,  that  the  fallows  of  a  farm  are  to  fupport  the  cattle  and  (heep  of  it. 

The  firft  great  objedk  of  French  agriculture  is  to  cftablifti  a  better  hufbandry 
in  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  already  inclofed;  and  the  fecond  is  to  inclofe  the 
parts  now  open.  It  is  remarkable  that  vineyards  are  generally  open,  though 
property  is  diftindt  and  alcertained ;  I  have  met  with  inftances  where  the  di- 
vided and  fcattered  fcraps  of  land  in  this  culture  have  been  as  various  and  as 
inconvenient  as  in  common  arable  fields,  probably  from  their  having  been  in 
this  ftate  before  they  were  converted  into  vineyards.  Iriiclofures,  however, 
are  in  no  culture  more  important  than  in  the  vineyard.  Trefpafles  arc  mif- 
chievous  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  produdt,  and  to  the  eafe  and  tempta- 
tion of  committing  them.  The  afliduity  exerted,  and  the  expence  beftowed,  in 
watching  vineyards  in  many  parts  of  France,  are  a  convincing  proof,  that  the 
better  they  are  inclofed,  the  more  valuable  they  would  be  confidered.  How 
far  the  flielter  rcfuUing  from  inclofures  would  preferve  the  vines  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  unfavourable  feafons,  deferves  the  attention  of  .French  agriculturifts. 
There  is  another  light  in  which  this  improvement  may* be  placed,  which  in 
France  merits  particular  attention,  namely,  the  neceflity  of  making  every  wh«rc 
provifion  for  fuel,  by  fome  application  of  the  land  to  it,  from  the  fcarcity  or 
badnefs  of  coal  in  feven-eighths  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  already  ftiewn  what 
an  immenfe  proportion  of  it  is  under  woocjs  and  forefts,  for  fupplying  fuel ; 
whereas  a  well  regulated  inclofure,  the  hedges  judicioufly  planted  and  preferved, 

would 
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would  yield,  as  they  do  in  England,  confiderable  quantities  of  fuel.  Where 
ihelter  or  humidity  were  wanted,  this  quantity  would  be  large ;  where  the  fence 
limply  was  the  objeft,  it  would  be  lefs,  as  fuch  motives  would  regulate  the 
height  of  the  hedge. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the  Tenantry^  and  Size  of  Farms  in  France. 

TPHERE  are  five  circumftances  in  the  occupation  of  land  in  France,  under 
which  I  may  include  the  very  numereous  notes  I  took  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  which  are  too  voluminous  for  infertion :  i,  the  fmall  properties  of  the  pea- 
fants  ;  2,  hiring  at  a  money  rent,  as  in  England ;  3,  feudal  tenures ;  4,  mono- 
polizing lands  hired  at  money  rent,  and  re-let  to  peafants ;  5,  metayers ;  by 
which  is  to  be  underflood,  hiring  at  half  or  third  produce. 

I.  The  fmall  properties  of  the  peafants  arc  found  ev^ry  where,  to  a  degree  we 
have  no  idea  of  in  England ;  they  are  found  in  every-pfSart  of  the  kingdom,  even 
in  thofc  provinces  where  other  tenures  prevail ;  but  in  Quercy,  Languedoc,  the 
whole  diftridt  of  the  Pyrenees,  Beam,  Gafcoign,  part  of  Guienne,  Alface, 
Flanders,  and  Loraine,  they  abound  to  a  greater  degree  than  common.  In 
Flanders,  Alface,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Beam,  I  found  many  in  comfortable 
circumftances,  fuch  as  might  rather  be  called  fmall  farmers  than  cottagers^ 
and  in  Bas  Bretagne,  many  are  reputed  rich,  but  in  general  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  much  arifing  from  the  minute  divifion  of  their  little  farms  among 
all  the  children.  In  Loraine,  and  the  part  of  Champagne  that  joins  it,  they 
arc  quite  wretched.  I  have,  more  than  once,  feen  divifion  carried  to  fuch  excefs, 
that  a  fingle  fruit  tree,  ftanding  in  about  ten  perch  of  ground,  has  conftituted  ^-^ 
a  farm,  and  the  local  fituation  of  a  family  decided  by  the  poflfeflion. 

II.  Hiring  at  money  rent  is  the  general  pradice  in  Picardy,  Artois,  part 
of  Flanders,  Normandy  (except  the  Pays  de  Caux),  Ifle  of  France,  and  Pays 
de  Beauce ;  and  I  found  fome  in  Beam  and  about  Navarens.  Such  tenures  arc 
found  alfo  in  moft  parts  of  France,  fcattered  among  thofe  which  are  dififerent 
and  predominant ;  Iwl;,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  they  have  not  yet  made  their 
way  through  moreypln  a  fixth  or  feventh  of  jhe  kingdom. 

III.  Feudal  tenures. — Thefe  are  fiefs  granted  by  the  feigneurs  of  pariHies, 
under  a  refervation  of  fines,  quit  rents,  forfeitures,  fcrvices,  &c. ;  I  found  them 
abounding  moft  in  Bretagne,  Limofin,  Berry,  La  Marche,  &c.  where  they 
fprcad  through  whole  provinces j  but  they  arc  fcattered  very  much  in  every  part 

of 
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of  the  kingdom.  About  Vcrfon,  Vatan,  &c.  in.Berryi  they  complained  fo  hea* 
vily  of  thefe  burthens,  that  the  mode  of  levying  and  enforcing  them  muft  con- 
ilitute  much  of  the  evil ;  they  are  every  where  much  more  burthenfome  than 
apparent,  from  the  amount  which  I  attribute  to  that  circumllance.  Legal  a^u* 
dications,  they  aflert,  are  very  fevere  againft  the  tenant,  in  favour  of  the  feigneur. 

IV.  Monopoly. — This  is  commonly  pradifcd  in  various  of  the  provinces 
where  metaying  is  known ;  men  of  feme  fubftance  hire  great  tracks  of  land,  at 
a  money  rent,  and  re-let  it  in  fmall  divifions  to  metayers,  who  pay  half  the  pro- 
duce. I  heard  many  complaints  of  it  in  La  Marche,  Berry,  Poitou,  and  An- 
goumois,  and  it  is  met  with  in  other  provinces;  it  appears  to  flow  from  the  dif. 
Acuities  inherent  in  the  metaying  fyftem,  but  is  itfelf  a  mifchievous  pra(aicc, 
well  known  in  Ireland,  where  thefe  middle  men  are  almoft  baniihed. 

V.  Metayers. — This  is  the  tenurcjjnder  which,  jp^iarh^ps^  icveQ-eigl|t^s  of 
thejands  ofJFrance  are  held  ;  it  pervades  almoft  every  part  of  Sologne,  Berry,  La 
MarcKe^Xlmofin,  Anjou,  Bourgognc,  Bourbonnois,  Nevernois,  Auvergne,  &c. 
and  is  found  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Provence^  and  all  the  fouthern  counties,  &c« 
In  Champagne  there  are  many  at  tier  franc^  which  is  the  third  of  the  produce, 
but  in  general  it  is  half.  The  landlord  commonly  finds  half  the  cattle  and 
lialf  the  feed  ^  and  the  metayer  labour,  implements,  and  taxes  ;  but  in  ibme  di£< 
tridls  the  landlord  bears  a  (hare  of  thefe.  In  Berry  fome  are  at  half,  fomc  one- 
third,  feme  one*fourth  produce.  In  RoufTillon  the  landlord  pays  half  the  \xiA% 
and  in  Guienne,  from  Auch  to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all.  Near  Aguil- 
Ion,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers  furniOi  half  the  cattle.  Near  Falaiie,  m 
Normandy,  I  found  metayers,  where  they  fhould  lead  of  all  be  looked  for,  oa  the 
farms  which  gentlemen  keep  m  their  own  hands;  the  confequencc  there  is,  that 

\  every  gentleman's  ferm  muft  be  precifely  the  worft  cultivated  of  all  the  neigh- 
I  bourhood  :-— this  difgraceful  circumftance  needs  no  comment.  At  Nangis,  ia 
f  the  Ifle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for  the  landlord  to  furoidi  Xv9t 
\  ftock,  implements,  hamefs,  and  taxes;  the  metayer  found  labour  and  his  own 
capitation  tax: — the  landlord  repaired  the  houfe  and  ^tesj  the  metayordie 
windows: — the  landlord  provided  feed  the  fir  ft  year;  the  metayer  the  Igft  i  in 
the  intervening  years  they  fupply  half  and  half.  Produce  jfold  ioc  monQf 
divided.  Butter  and  cheefe  ufed  in  the  metayer's  family,  to  any  amount,  com- 
pounded for  at  55.  a  cow.  In  the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  ibrts  of  live 
flock,  yet  the  metayer  fells,  changes,  and  buys  at  his  wil^^he  fleward  keq^iog 
an  account  of  thefe  mutations,  |or  the  landlord  has  haflHp  produd  o^iakSy 
and  pays  half  the  purchafes.  The  tenant  carts  the  lan^ras  half  of  the  corn 
to  the  barn  of  the  chateau,  and  comes  again  to  take  the  ftraw^  the  coofe- 
quences  of  this  abfurd  fyflem  are  flriking;  land  which  in  Englacrd  would  letut 
los.  pay  about  as.  6d.  for  both  land  and  live  flock. 

At 
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At  the  firft  blu(k,  the  great  difadvantage  of  the  metaying  fyflem  is  to  land- 
lords ;  butt  on  a  nearer  examination,  the  tenants  are  found  in  the  loweft  flate  of 
poverty,  and  fomeK)f  them  in  mifcry.  At  Vatan,  in  Berry,  I  was  aflurcd,  that 
the  metayers  almoft  every  year  borrowed  their  bread  of  the  landlord  before  the 
faarveft  came  round,  yet  hardly  worth  borrowing,  for  it  was  made  of  rye  and 
barley  mixed;  I  tafted  enough  of  it  to  pity  fincerely  the  poor  people;  but  no 
common  perfon  there  cats  wheaten  bread;  with  all  this  mifcry  among  the  | 
faraiers,  the  landlord's  fituation  may  be  cftimated  by  the  rents  he  receives.  ^ 
At  Salbris,  in  Sologne,  for  a  (heep-walk  that  feeds  700  (heep,  and  200  Englifli 
acres  of  other  land,  paid  the  landlord,  for  his  ha|f,  about  33L  fterling;  the 
whole  rent,  for  land  and  flock  too,  did  not;  therefore,  amount  to  is.  per  head 
ontheiheep!  In  Limofin  the  metayers  are  confidered  as  little  better  than 
menial  fervants,  removeable  at  pleafure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  all  things 
to  the  will  of  the  landlords ;  it  is  commonly  computed  that  half  the  tenantry 
are  deeply  in  debt  to  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  is  often  obliged  to  turn  them  off 
with  the  lofs  of  thefe  debts,  in  order  to  fave  his  land  from  running  wafle. 

In  all  the  modes  of  occupying  land,  the  great  evil  is  the  fmallnefs  of  farms. 
There  are  large  ones  in  Picardy,  the  Ifle  of  France,  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  Artois, 
and  Normandy  ;  but,  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  are  not  general.  The 
divifion  of  the  farms  and  population  is  fo  great,  that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it 
is  in  many  places  extreme ;  the  idlenefs  of  the  people  is  fcen  the  moment  you  ^'^vlM 
enter  a  town  on  market-day ;  the  fwarms  of  people  are  incredible.  At  Landfr«- 
vifiau,  in  Bretagne,  I  faw  a  man  who  walked  feven  miles  to  bring  two  chickens^  "^vllu 
which  would  not  fell  for  24/  the  couple,  as  he  told  me  himfelf.  At  Avranches 
men  attending  each  a  horfe,  with  a  pannier  load  of  fea  ooze,  not  more  than 
foat  bufhels.  Near  Ifenheim,  in  Alface,  a  rich  country,  women^  in  the  midft 
lif  faarveft,  where  their  labour  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  men,  reaping  grafs 
i3y  the  road  fide  to  carry  home  to  their  cows. 

Observations. 

Three  material  quefttons  obvioufly  arife;  ift,  the  inconveniencies  of  metaying, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  tenure  at  a  money  rent ;  2d,  the  fize  of  farms  ^  3d,  how 
Ikr  fmall  properties  are  beneficial. 

jtf  I-  Metayers. 

Thh  fut^d  may  -Its  eafily  difpatched  $  for  there  is  not  one  word  to  be  faid  in 
favour  of  the  practice,  and  a  thoufand  arguments  that  might  be  ufed  agdnft  it. 
The  hard  plea  of  neceffity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favour;  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers  being  fo  great,  that  the  landlord  muft  ftock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be 
locked  at  all :  this  is  a  moft  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged 
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to  run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  mod  dangerous  of  all  methods, 
that  of  trufting  his  property  abfolutcly  in  the  hands  of  people  who  arc  generally 
ignorant^  many  carelefs^  and  fome  undoubtedly  wicked.    Among  fbme  gentlemen 
I  perfonally  knew,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon^  who  waa 
obliged  to  fell  his  eflate,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  reftock  it,  the  (heep  having  all 
died  of  epidemical  diilempers ;  proceeding,  doubtlefs,  from  the  execrable  methods 
of  the  metayers  cramming  them  into  ftables  as  hot  as  ftoves,  on  reeking  dunghills  ; 
and  then,  in  the  common  cuftom  of  the  kingdom,  (hutting  every  hole  and  crack 
that  could  let  in  air. — In  this  mod  miferable  of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  af« 
ter  running  the  hazard  of  fuch  lofles,  fatal  in  many  inftances,  the  defrauded 
landlord  receives  a  contemptible  rent;— the  farmer  is  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty  ; — the  land  is  miferably  cultivated ;  and  the  nation  fuffcrs  as  fcverely  as 
the  parties  themfelves.     It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  this  practice  came  to  be 
exploded  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Ifle  of  France.    The  wealth  of  great 
cities  will  efFcdl  fomething,  but  not  much ;  for  Bourdeaux,  Marfeilles,  and, 
above  all,  Lyons  and  Nantes,  have  done  nothing  in  this  refpedl ;  yet  they  are 
to  be  clafled  among  the  richeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  far  beyond  Rouen,  Abbe- 
ville, Amiens,  &c. — And  were  we  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  why  has  not  the  fame  caufe  eftablifhed  a  good  hufbandry,  as  well  as 
rents  paid  in  money? — The  fadt,  however,  is  certain,  that  thofe  three  pro- 
vinces, with  Artois  and  Flanders,  in  which  we  (hould  not  be  furprized  at  any 
variation,  as  they  were  co!iquered  from  a  free  country,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  kingdom  where  this  beneficial  practice  generally  pre- 
vails.    It  is  found,  indeed,  in  a  fcattered  and  irregular  manner  elfewhere,  but 
not  eftablifhed  as  in  thofe  provinces.      That   the  poverty  of  the    tenantry, 
which  has  given  rife  to  this  mifchicvous  pradlice,  has  arifen  from  the  principles 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  cannot  be  doubted.    Heavy  taxes  on  the  farmers, 
from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  exempt ;  and  thofe  taxes  levied  arbi- 
trarily, at  the  will  of  the  Intendant  and  his  fub-delegues,  have  been  fufficient 
to  impoverifli  the  lower  claflcs.    One  would  naturally  have  fuppofed,  from  the 
grofs  abufes  and  cruelty  of  this  method  of  taxation,  that  the  obje&  in  view 
were  as  much  to  keep  the  people  poor,  as  to  make  the  King  rich*    As  the 
taille  was  profefledly  levied  in  proportion  to  every  one's  fubftance,  it  had  the 
mifchicvous  efFedt  of  all  equal  Xzxidi  taxes,  when  levied  even  with  honeftyj  for  a 
farmer's  profit — his  fuccefs— his  merit,  was  taxed  exadlly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum ;  a  fure  method  of  putting  a  period  to  the  exigence  of  either  profit, 
fuccefs,  or  merit.    The  farmers  are  really  poor,  or  apparently  poor,  fince  a  rich 
man  will  affedt  poverty  to  efcape  the  arbitrary  rife  of  a  tax,  which  profeiles  to  be 
jn  proportion  to  his  power  of  bearing  it :  hence  poor  cattle,  poor  implements, 
and  poor  dung-hills,  even  on  the  farms  of  men  who  could  afford  the  bcft« 

What 
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What  a  ruinous  and  deteftable  fyftcm,  and  how  furely  calculated  to  ftop  the 
current  of  the  wealth  of  the  fovcrcign,  as  well  as  of  his  people  !— What  man   *) 
of  common  fenfe  and  feeling,  can  lament  the  fall  of  a  government  that  con-   (    "^P^v's. 
dufled  itlelf  on  fuch  principles?    And  who  can  juftly  condemn  the  people  for  /       ^ 
their  violence,  in  wrefting  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  thpfe  privileges  and  \ 
diftindtions,  which  they  had  ufed  fo  unworthily,  to  the  depreflion  and  ruin  of  t 
all  the  inferior  claflcs  ?     Thefe  taxes,  united  with  the  burthenfome  and  odious    ^ 
feudul  rights  and  impofitions  of  the  feigneurs,  prevented   all  inveftment  of 
capital,  which  could  not  be  removed  at  pleafure,  from  the  land :  the  evil  was 
not  fo  much  a  general  want  of  capital  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  apprchenfion  of 
fixing  it  on  land,  where  it  would  of  neceflity  be  expofcd  to  the  rapin  of  regal 
and  noble  harpies ;  that  this  was  the  fad,  we  find  from  the  cafe  of  the  rich 
grazing  diftrifts  of  Normandy,  where  no  want  of  capital  was  heard  of,  yet  fuch 
lands  demand  a  larger  fum  to  ftock  than  any  other ;  a  fum  equal  ta  the  ampleft 
improvement  of  the  pooreft  and  moft  difficult  foils.    Why  then  (hould  not  a 
proper  ftock  be  found  on  arable  as  well  as  on  pafture  lands  ?    For  an  obvious 
reafon ;— the  capital  inverted  in  fat  oxen  and  flieep  is  removable  at  a  moment's 
warning;  and,  being  every  year  renewed,  the  grazier  has  an  annual  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  from  bufinefs ;  he  has  confequently  a  fort  of  independence,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  an  arable  farmer,  who  has  the  leaft  idea  of  improving  his  land„ 
or  of  keejMng  a  proper  ftock  of  implements  and  manure.     The  knowledge  of 
this  circumftance  keeps  the  tyrants  in  order,  and  makes  them  tender  in  impo-» 
fitions,  which  being  evaded,  would  leave  the  moft  valuable  land  in  the  kingdonx 
without  the  means  of  being  rendered  produdive.    Warmly  as  one  muft  congra-^ 
tulatc  human  feelings,  upon  a  nation's  throwing  oflfthe  yoke  of  fuch  deteftable 
burthens,  we  cannot  but  regret  and  condemn  the  idea  of  thofc  vifionary,  fyftc* 
matic,  pfeudo  politicians,  the  aconomiftes,  which  has  fo  infeded  the  National 
Affembly,  as  to  allow  the  propofal  even  to  be  received,  of  laying  a  proportional 
land*tax  of  thirteen  million  fterling.     This  the  prefent  democratic  principles 
will  certainly  keep  proportional^  fince  it  is  the  wealthy  who  can  alone  improve; 
and  the  poor,  with  power  in  their  hands,  will  always  take  care  to  tax  the  im- 
provements of  the  rich.     If  this  new  fyftem  be  not  guarded  with  claufes,  of 
which  no  trace  appears  at  prefent,  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  will  no  more 
be  able  to  raife  its  head,  than  under  the  old  fyftem.    But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  difcufs  that  important  queftion.     In  regard  to  the  beft  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  of  metaying,  they  certainly  confift  in  the  proprietor's  farming  his  own 
lands  till  improved,  and  then  letting  them  at  a  money  rent,  without  the  ftock,. 
if  he  can  find  ^rmers  to  hire;  but  if  not,  lending  the  ftock  at  intereft.    Thus 
favoured,  the  farmers  would,  under  a  good  government  and  eafed  of  tythes, 
prcfcntly  grow  rich,  and,  in  all  probability,  would,  for  the  moft  part,  free  them- 
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iclvcs  from  the  debt  in  twenty- five  or  thirty  years ;  and,  with  good  hufbandry, 
even  in  a  fmgle  leafe  of  twenty-one  yrars ;  but  with  their  prcfent  wretched  fyf* 
terns  of  cropping,  and  deficiency  of  cattle  and  flieq>,  diey  would  be  a  century 
cfFefting  it-  If  a  landlord  could  not,  or  would  not,  farm  himfelf,  the  next 
method  would  be,  to  let  live  (lock  and  l^d  at  a  money  rent,  for  twenty-one 
years,  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration,  paying  him'  in  money  the  original  value 
of  the  live  (lock,  and  fubjcd:  to  all  hazards  and  loffes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  fuch  a  fyftem,  with  a  good  mode  of  taxation  and  freedom  from  tythes,  would 
enable  the  metayer  in  that  term  to  become  at  leaft  capable  of  carrying  on  hi* 
bufinefs,  without  any  afliftance  in  fixture  from  his  landlord. 

11.  Size  of  Farms. 

I  have  treated  at  large  of  this  fubjedl  in  my  Tours  through  England,  and  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  vol.  vii^  p.  510;  at  prefent,  therefore,  I  (hall  briefly 
touch  upon  fome  circumftances  more  peculiarly  arifing  from  the  hufbandry  of 
France.     I  fh^U  begin  by  aiTerting,  with  confidence,  that  I  never  faw  a  fingle 
inftance  of  good  hufbandry  on  a  fmall  farm,  except  on  foils  of  the  greatefl:  fer-  - 
tility.    Fknders  is  always  an  exception;  on  that  rich,  deep,  and  putrid  foil, 
in  the  exuberant  plain  of  Aliace,  and'in  the  deep  and  fertile  borders  of  theGa- 
Tonne,  the  land  is  fo  good,  that  it  mufi;  be  perverfity  alone  that  can  contrive  very 
bad  hufbandry ;  but  on  all  inferior  foils,  that  is  to  fay,  through  nine*tenths  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  fbme  inftances  even  on  very  rich  land,  as,  for  inftaace, 
in  Normandy,  the  hufbandry  is  execrable.     I  may  farther  obferve,  that  when«- 
€ver  bad  management  is  found  in  thofe  rich  and  well  cultivated  diflrids,  it  is 
iiire  to  be  foimd  on  fmall  farms.    When,  therefore,  I  obferved  in  many  cabiert 
of  the  three  orders,  a  demand  to  limit  the  fize  of  farms,  and  great  panegyricks 
on  fmall  ones,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  the  townfmen  who  drew  up  thofe 
inflrudlions  knew  nothing  of  the  pradlice  of  agriculture,  except  the  vulgar  errors 
ivhich  float  in  every  country  upon  that  fubjedt  *•    This  inquiry  is  of  fo  much 
importance  to  every  nation,  that  it  ought  to  depend  as  much  as  poflible  on  fads, 
and  of  courfe  to  be  handled  by  thofe  only  who  pradife  agriculture  as  well  as 
underfland  it.    The  following  quefUons  naturally  arife.    Is  it  the  grofs  produce 
of  hufbandry  that  fhould  chiefly  be  confidered  ?     Or  the  greatefl  produce  that 
can  be  carried  to  market  ?    Or  is  it  the  net  profit  ?     Should  the  populoufheft 
arifing  from  cultivation  be  the  guide?    Or  fhould  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the 
cultivators  be  only  had  in  view  ?    Thefe  queflions  might  be  multiplied,  but 
they  are  fufficient  for  unfolding  the  inquiry.    It  will  probably  be  found,  that  no 
one  point  is  fingly  to  be  attended  to,  but  an  aggregate  of  all,  in  due  proportions. 

♦  Cahier  de  Dourdorif  p.  17. — Crepyy  p.  5. — Eflampes^  p.  27. — Paris^  p.  41. — Provins  andM»n^ 
iertaux^  p.  51. 
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I.  The  grofs  produce  cannot  be  alone  confidered,  for  this  (imple  reafon,  that 
fb  many  hands  may  be  employed  to  raife  the  largcft,  as  to  afFord  none  for 
market;  in  which  cafe  there  could  be  no  towns,  no  manufadlures,  but  merely 
domeflic  ones  ;  no  army,  no  navy,  no  (hipping.  Such  an  arrangement,  though 
perfedly  confiftent  witli  the  count  dc  Mirabeau's  fyftem,  of  an  equal  difperfioa 
of  a  people  over  their  whole  territory,  is  yet  fo  truly  vifionary,  that  it  does  not 
demand  a  moment's  attention. 

II.  The  net  profit  of  hu&andry  cannot  poflibly  be  the  guide,  becaufe  the 
moft  uncultivated  fpots  may  be  attended  with  a  greater  net  profit  on  the  capital 
employed,  than  the  richeft  gardens ;  as  a  mere  warren,  (heep-walk,  &c. 

III.  Populoufnefs  cannot  be  a  fafe  guide  in  the  inquiry,  becaufe  if  it  be  alone 
attended  to,  it  infallibly  deftroys  itfelf  by  excefs  of  mifcry.  There  can  be  no 
merit  in  any  fyftem  that  breeds  people  to  ftarve;.  food  and  employment  (towns) 
muft,  therefore,  be  in  view  as  well  as  people. 

IV.  The  eafe  and  happinefs  of  cultivators  alone  cannot  be  our  guide,  becaufe 
they  may  be  eafier  and  happier  in  the  midft  of  a  howling  defert,  than  in  the 
gardens  of  Montreuil. 

V.  I  am  not  abfolutely  fatisfied  with  the  greatejl  produce  that  can  be  carried  fa 
market y  but  it  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  of  the  reft  5  it  in- 
cludes a  confiderable  grofs  produce ;  it  implies  a  great  net  profit ;  and  indicates^ 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  that  populoufnefs  which  is  found  in  towns, 
and  that  which  ought  to  depend  on  manufaAures ;  it  fecures  the  eafe  of  the  cul- 
tivating  clailes ;  it  enables  the  farmer  to  employ  much  labour,  and,  what  is  of 
more  confequence,  to  pay  it  well. 

This  leading  propofitbn,  being  thus  fiir  fatisfa£torily  afcertained,  on  compa*-^ 
rifon  with  the  others,  we  are  able  to  determine  that  that  fize  of  farms  is  moft  be-^ 
neficial,  in  general,  which  fecures  the  greateft  produce  in  the  market  y  or,  in 
other  words,  converted  into  money.  Now,  in  order  thus  to  command  a  great 
furplus,  above  what  is  confumed  by  men  and  their  families  employed  or  de-* 
pending  on  the  cultivation,  every  fpecies  of  good  hufbandry  muft  be  exerted. 
Lands  already  in  culture  muft  be  kept  improving ;  great  ftocks  of  cattle  and 
fheep  fupported ;  every  fort  of  manure  that  can  be  procured  ufed  plentifully  ;. 
draining,  irrigating,  folding,  hoeing,  marling,  claying,  liming,  inclofing,  all  muft 
be  exerted  with  a<ftivity  and  vigour : — no  fcrap  of  wafte  land  left  in  a  negledted 
ftate :— all  improved ;  all  pufhing  forward  towards  perfeftion ;  and  the  farmer 
encouraged,  by  the  profit  of  his  undertakings,  to  inveft  his  favings  in  frefli  ex- 
ertions, that  he  may  receive  that  compound  intereft  fo  pra<aicable  for  the  good 
farmer.  The  fized  farm  that  beft  efFcifts  all  thcfe  works,  will  certainly  carry  to 
market  the  greateft  furplus  produce.  I  have  attended,  with  great  care  and  im- 
partiality,  to  the  refult  of  this  inquiry  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  though  in 
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many  provinces  the  hufbandry  is  fo  infamoufly  bad,  as  to  yield  a  choice  only  of 
evils,  yet  I  may  fafcly  aflert,  that  on  farms  of  300  to  600  acres  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  on  little  ones,  and  fupplies  the  market  with  a  produce  beyond  aU 
comparifon  fuperior.  But  by  farms  1  mean  always  occupations^  and  by  no 
means  fuch  as  are  hired  by  middle  men  to  re-let  to  little  metayers.  There  is 
nothing  flrange  in  the  bad  hufbandry  fo  conunon  on  little  farms ;  by  which  I 
mean  fuch  as  are  under  100  arpents,  and  even  from  100  to  200 ;  thofe  propor- 
tions between  the  ftock  and  labour,  and  the  land,  by  which  pradical  men  will 
underftand  what  I  mean,  are  on  fuch  farms  unfavourable.  The  man  is  poor; 
and  no  poor  farmer  can  make  thofe  exertions  that  are  demanded  for  good  huf- 
bandry * ;  and  his  poverty  is  neceffarily  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  his 
farnu  The  profit  of  a  large  farm  fupports  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
leaves  a  furplus  which  may  be  laid  out  in  improvements;  that  of  a  fmall  trad 
of  land  will  do  no  more  than  fupport  the  farmer^  and  leaves  nothing  for  im- 
provements. With  the  ktter  the  horfes  are  more  numerous  than  with  the 
former,  and  in  a  proportion  that  abridges  much  of  the  profit.  The  divifion  of 
labour,  which  in  every  purfuit  of  induftry  gives  ikill  and  difpatch,  cannot  in- 
deed take  place  on  the  greateft  farms  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  found  in 
manufadtures  i  but  upon  fmall  farms  it  does  not  take  place  at  all  :--*the  fame 
man,  by  turns,  applies  to  every  work  of  the  farm ;  upon  the  larger  occupation 
there  are  ploughmen,  threftiers^  hedgers,  (hepherds,  cow-herds,  ox-herds,  hog- 
herds,  lime-burners,  drainers,  and  irrigators : — this  circumftance  is  of  confider- 
able  importance^  and  decides  that  every  work  will  be  better  performed  on  a 
i  large  than  on  a  fmall  farm^  one  of  the  greateft  engines  of  good  hufbandry,  a 
/  iheepfold,  is  either  to  be  found  on  a  large  farm  only,  or  at  an  expence  of  labour 
\  which  dejiroys  the  profit.  It  has  often  been  urged,  that  fmall  farms  are  greater 
^  nurferies  of  population  5  in  many  inftances  this  is  the  cafe,  and  they  arc  often 
pernicious  exaiftly  in  that  proportion ;  prolific  in  mifery ;  and  breeding  mouths 
without  yielding  a  produce  to  feed  them.  Tn^rancc," population,  outftripping 
^?^  the  demand,  is  a  public  nuifance,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  difcouraged;  but 
of  this  faft,  glaring  through  the  whole  kingdomV  more  in  another^  chapter. 
The  farms  I  Ihould  prefer  in  France  would  be  250  to  350  acres  upon  rich  foils ; 
and  400  to  600  upon  poorer  ones. 

England  has  made,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  agriculture 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe  5  and  great  farms  have  abfolutely  done  the 
whole :  infomuch,  that  we  have  not  a  capital  improvement  that  is  ever  found  on 

♦  «  Wealth,"  fa)rs  a  French  writer,  "  in  the  hands  of  farmers  becomes  fatal  to  agriculture." 
Efai  fur  Vetat  de  la  culture  Belgtque.  8vo.  1784,  p.  7,  Who  can  wonder  at  a  kingdom  being  ill  cul- 
tivated^ that  abounds  with  fuch  politicians  ? 
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a  fmall  one.  Let  foreigners— —let  the  count  de  Hertzberg  *  come  to  Eng- 
land and  view  our  hufbandry:— let  me  have  the  honour  of  fliewing  him  that  of 
Dur  large  farms,  and  then  let  Dr.  Price  condud  him  to  that  of  our  fmall  ones : 
when  he  has  viewed  both,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  conclufions 
very  different  from  thofc  which  he  has  hitherto  patronized.  We  have  in  Eng- 
land brought  to  perfeftion  the  management  of  inclofing,  marling,  claying,  and 
every  fpecies  of  manuring.  We  have  made  great  advances  in  irrigation  ;  and 
Aould,  perhaps,  have  equalled  Lombardy,  if  the  liberty  of  the  people  would 
have  allowed  as  ready  a  trefpafs  on  private  property.  We  have  carried  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  fhcep  to  a  greater  perfection,  than  any  country  in  the 
world  ever  yet  experienced.  We  have,  in  our  beft  managed  diftridls,  banifhed 
fallows :  and,  what  is  the  ^cat  glory  of  our  ifland,  the  beft  hufbandry  is  found 
OT^utj^v^tToitf.  Eefme  demantt;'^'of  the  aiivoiC^tcrfor  fmafl  farms,  where 
Ac  little  fiirmer  is  to  be  found  who  will  cover  his  whole  farm  with  marl,  at  the 
rate  of  100  to  150  tons  per  acre  ?  who  will  drain  all  his  land  at  the  expencc  of 
two  or  three  pounds  an  acre  ?  who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  manure  of 
towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriage  ?  who  will  float  his  meadows 
attheexpence  of  51.  per  acre?  who,  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  fheep,  will 
give  1000  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  z,  fingle  ram  for  a  finglc  feafon  ?  who  will  give 
25  guineas  per  cow  for  being  covered  by  a  fine  bull  ?  who  will  fend  acrofs  the 
kingdom  to  diftant  provinces  for  new  implements,  and  for  men  to  ufe  them  ? 
who  employ  and  pay  men  for  refiding  in  provinces,  where  pradlices  are  found 
which  they  want  to  introduce  on  their  farms  ?— At  the  very  mention  of  fuch 
exertions,  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  be  fo  perverfely  framed  as  to 
imagine,  for  a  fingle  moment,  that  such  things  are  to  be  effedled  by  /iu/e 
Jarmers  ?— Dedudk  from  agriculture  all  the  pradtices  that  have  made  it  flourilh- 
ing  in  this  ifland,  and  you  have  precifcly  the  management  of  fmall  farms. 

-  *  That  Minifter  lays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  ^  Ce  le  principe  de  que 
le.cultivateur  Anglois  Young  fondent,  dans  fon  Arithmetique  Politique,  furl'utilite  des  grandes 
fermes.  M.  Young  paroit  avoir  tort  a  Tegard  d'un  gouv^nement  republicain  tel  que  celui  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  que  a  plus  befoin  quW  autre  d'une  grande  population."  Here,  as  in  many  in- 
fiances,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  large  farms  are  un&vourable  to  population,  becauTe  their  produce  is  con- 
fumed  in  towns.  Has  the  count  given  any  reafon  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  produce  of  a  large 
farm  consumed  in  a  town,  does  not  imply  a  population  proportioned  to  its  quantity,  as  well  as  ^e 
produce  of  a  fmall  hrm,  which  is  confumed  by  the  people  that  raife  it  F  As  population  is  in  propor- 
tion  to  food,  diofe  who  urge  that  great  farms  are  injurious,  ihould  (hew  that  fmall  ones  raife  a 
greater  quantity ;  that  is,  are  better  cultivated :  furely  the  affertion  implies  too  grofs  an  abfurdity  to 
be  ventured,  Frederic,  who  attained  the  title  of  Great,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  (kill  in  the  arts 
cf  flaughtering  men,  was,  on  military  principles,  a  friend  to  breeding  them, — "  confiderant  que  le 
nombre  des  habitants  fait  la  richcflc  des  fouvcrains  on  trouva*  ■'**  &c.     Oeuvres  di  Fred%  II. 

Tom.  V.  p.  146. 
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The  falfe  ideas,  at  prefent  fo  common  in  France^  are  the  more  fuprifing,  as 
no  language  abounds  with  jufler  fentiments  on  many  of  thefe  queilions  of  political 
ceconomy  than  the  French.  There  cannot  be  juftcr,  truer,  or  more  appofite. 
remarks  on  the  advantage  of  great  farms  and  rich  farmers,  than  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedie  *.  Nor  can  any  one  write  better  on  the  fubjedl  than  M.  Delegorgue  +. 
Artois,  he  obferves,  was  univerfally  under  two  crops  and  a  fallow;  but  changed 
to  a  crop  every  year,  by  the  old  cuiloms  being  abolifli^d.  So  beneficial  an  alte- 
ration, not  common  in  France,  was  founded  on  many  and  expenfive  experiments^ 
which  could  be  eflablifhed  only  my  means  of  the  manures  gained  from  large 
flocks  and  herds.  By  whom  was  this  change  efFedted  ? — by  little  farmers,  who 
can  hardly  ciFedt  their  own  fupport  ? — afluredly  not.  He  further  obferves,  that 
fome  parts  of  Artois  are  divided  for  the  fake  of  a  higher  rent,  and  cattle  arc 
there  feniibly  decreafeds  alfo,  that  a  country  labourer  is  much  happier  than  a 
little  farmer.  And  I  give  him  no  flight  credit  for  his  obfervatwn,  that  little 
farmers  are  not  able  to  keep  their  corn ;  and  that  all  monopolies  are  in  confe- 
quence  of  them ;  implying,  that  great  farmers  keeping  back  their  corn  is  bene- 
ficial ;  but  monopolies  are  equally  beneficial ;  and  tend  as  advantageoufly  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  flow  from  little  fanners  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  fell. 
But  however  clearly  I  may  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  large 
farms,  and  that  no  country  can  ever  be  highly  improved,  by  means  of  f mdl 
ones,  yet  I  am  very  far  from  recommending  any  laws  or  regulations  to  enforce 
the  union  of  feveral.  I  contend  for  nothing  but  freedom  ;  and  for  the  rejedioo 
of  thofe  abfurd  and  prepofterous  demands,  in  fome  of  the  French  caJbiers,  fot 
laws  againjl  fuch  an  union.  And  let  me  add,  that  little  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  thofe  writers  and  politicians,  who,  under  defpotic  governments,  are  fo 
ilrenuous  for  a  great  population,  as  to  be  blind  to  much  fuperior  obje^  %  who 
fee  nothing  in  the  propagation  of  mankind  but  the  means  of  increafing  foldiers  ; 
who  admire  fmall  farms  as  the  nurferies  of  flaves— and  think  it  a  worthy  objed 
of  policy  to  breed  men  to  mifery,  that  they  may  be  inlifled,  or  flarve.  Such  fen- 
timents may  be  congenial  with  the  keen  atmofphere  of  German  defpotiihis  hut 
that  they  fhould  find  their  way  into  a  nation,  whofe  profpedls  are  cheared  by  the 
brighter  beams  of  new-born  liberty,  is  a  contradidlion  to  that  general  feUcity 
which  ought  to  flow  from  fi-cedom.    Much  too  populous  to  be  happy,  France 

I    fhould  feek  the  means  of  feeding  the  numbers  which  fhe  hath,  inflead  of  breed- 

\    ing  more  to  fhare  a  too  fcanty  pittance. 

III.  Small  Properties. 
In  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  have  had  rented  farms  only  in  view ;  but 
there  is  another  fort  which  abounds  in  almofl  every  part  of  France,  of  which  wc 
♦  Tomu  7,  p.  821.    Folio, 
t  Mem.  fur  cette  queftion ;  Eft-il  utile  en  Artois  de  Divifcr  les  Fcrmes  ?     1786.    p.  7. 
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cannot  form  an  idea  from  what  We  fee  in  England— I  mean  fmall  properties ;  / 
that  is,  little  farais,  belonging  to  thdfe  who  cultivate  them.  The  number 
is  fo  great,  that  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  more  than  one-third  of  the  kingdom 
occupied  by  them.  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived^  that  fmall  farms,  in 
property,  were  very  fufceptible  of  good  cultivation ;  and  that  the  occupier 
of  fuch,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  fufficiently  at  his  eafe  to  work 
improvements,  and  carry  on  a  vigorotte  hufbandry;  but  what  I  have  feen 
in  France,  has  greatly  lefTened  my  good  opinion  of  them.  In  Flanders,  I 
faw  excellent  huibandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100  acres ;  but  we  feldom 
£nd  here  fuch  fmall  patches  pf  property,-  as  are  common  in  other  provinces.  In 
Al&ce,  and  on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on^  foils  of  fuch  exuberant  fertility  as  to 
demand  no  exertions,  fomc  fmall  properties  alfo  are  well  cultivated.  In  Beam,  ^_ 
I  paffcd  through  a  region  of  little  farmers,  whofc  appearance,  neatnefs,  cafe,  '^^ 
and  happincfe,  charmed  me;  it  was  what  property  alone  could,  on  a  fmall  fcale, 
cSc&;  but  thefe  were  by  no  means  contemptibly  fmall;  they  are,  as  I 
judged  by  the  diftance  from  houfe  to  houfe,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Except  thefe, 
and  a  very  few  other  inftances,  I  faw  nothing  refpedlable  on  fmall  properties, 
except  a  moft  unremitting  induftry.  Indeed,  it  is  neceffary  to  imprefs  on  the 
reader's  mind,  that  though  the  hufl>andry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
ftances on  little  properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived,  yet  the  induftry 
of  the  poffeflbrs  was  fo  confjpicuous,  and  ib  meritorious,  that  no  commendations 
would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was  fufficient  to  prove,  that  property  in  land 
is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  adtive  inftigator  to  fevere  and  inceiTant  labour*  And 
this  truth  is  of  fuch  force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  wzy  fo  fure  of  carrying 
tillage  to  a  mountain^top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it 
ID  property;  in  fadl,  we  fee  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Laoguedoc,  &c.  they 
have  conveyed  earth  in  baikets,  on  their  backs,  to  form  a  foil  where  nature  had 
denied  it.  Another  circumftance  attending  fmall  properties,  is  the  increafe  of 
population ;  but  what  may  be  advantageous  to  other  countries,  may  be  a  mif- 
fortune  to  France. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  admitted  the  merit  of  fuch  fmall  farms  in  property, 
I  (hall,  in  the  next  place,  ftatc  the  inconveniencies  I  have  obferved  to  refult 
firom  them  in  France. 

'  The  firft  and  greateft,  is  the  divifion  which  univerklly  takes  place  after  the 
dealll  of  the  proprietor,  commonly  amongft  all  the  children,  but  in  fomc  dif- 
trifts  amongft  the  fons  only.  Forty  or  fifty  acres  in  property  are  not  incapable 
of  good  hufbandry ;  but  when  divided,  twenty  acres  mtf/i  be  ill  cultivated ;  again 
divided,  they  become  farms  of  tea  acres,  of  five,  of  two,  and  even  one;  and  I 
have  feen  fome  of  half,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  rood,  with  a  family  as  much 
attached  to  it,  as  if  it  were  an  hundred  acres.    The  population  flowing  from 
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this  divifion,  is^  in  fome  cafes,  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of  wretched-* 
ncfs.  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  tdeaj  not  the  reality^  of  a  mainte- 
nance; they  increafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  manufadlures  ;  and  the 
confequence  is,  diftrefs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeafes,  arifing  from  infufficient 
nourifliment.  Hence,  therefore,  fmall  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the 
greateft  fource  of  mifery  that  can  be  conceived  ;  and  this  has  operated  to  fuch 
an  extent  and  degree  in  France,  that  a  law  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  paiTed,  to 
render  all  divifion,  below  a  certain  number  of  arpents,  illegal.  But  what  arc  we, 
in  this  view  of  the  fubjedt,  drawn  from  adtual  and  multiplied  obfervations,  to 
think  of  the  men  who  contend,  that  the  property  of  land  cannot  be  too  much 
divided  ?  That  a  country  is  flourifhing  in  proportion  to  the  equal  difperfion  of 
the  people  over  their  territory,  is  the  opinion  of  one  celebrated  leader  ♦  in  the 
National  Aflcmbly ;  but  his  father  was  of  different  fentiments ;  with  great  good 
fcnfe  and  deep  refleftion  he  declares,  that  that  culture  does  not  moft  favour  po- 
pulation which  employs  moft  hands  + ;  '*  c'eft  a  bien  des  egards  un  prejug^  dc 
croire,  que  plus  la  culture  occupc  d'homrnes  plus  elle  eft  favourable  a  la  po- 
pulation ;"  meaning,  that  the  furplus  of  produdt  carried  to  marjcet  is  as  favour- 
able to  population,  by  feeding  towns,  as  if  eaten  on  the  fields  that  produced  ii; 
ainjtplus  I'indujirie  &  la  richejfe  des  entrepreneurs  de  la  culture  ifargne  de  travail 
d^hommes^  plus  la  culture  fournit  a  la  Jubjiftance  d'autres  bommes.  Another  deputy, 
high  in  general  eftimation,  and  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  finances,  ailerts, 
that  the  greateft  pofTible  divifion  of  land  property  is  the  beft.    Such  gentlemen^ 

♦  Di  la  Mmarchte  Prujfiennej  torn,  iv.p.  x^.  The  count  de  Mirabcau  in  Ais  paflage  agrees  . 
that  great  farms,  upon  a  given  fpace  of  land,  will  yield  the  greateft  poffible  produdion,  at  the  kaft  pof- 
fible  expence ;  but  contends,  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  little  objeds,  which  efcape  the  great  £uiner, 
of  much  more  confequence  dian  faving  expences.  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  itich -decided  talents 
fljould  fo  utterly  miftake  the  fefts  that  govern  a  queftion,  to  which  he  has  given  much  attention,  at 
leaft  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  recurring  to  it  fo  often.  Where  does  he  find  the  fzSt  upon  which  be 
builds  all  his  reafoning,  that  little  %mers  make  larger  inveftments  and  expences  than  great  farmers  { 
I  will  not  appeal  to  England,  in  which  the  queftion  is  determined  as  foon  as  named  %  but  I  fhould  wifh 
to  be  imformed,  in  what  provinces  of  France  the  little  farmers  have  their  lands  as  well  ftocked  as 
great  ones?  or  as  weU  cultivated?  M.  de  Mirabeau  completely  btg$  the  queftion.  In  fitppofing 
what  is  diredlly  contrary  to  fa£l,  fmce  the  advances  of  the  great  farms  are  more  confiderable^  peibsps 
the  double  of  thofe  of  the  little  one ;  I  am  fure  it  is  fo  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  -whicb  I  have 
been.  But  the  Count  goes  on  to  ftate  how  fuperior  die  little  farms  are,  becaule  fo  many  more  h^ 
milies  are  found  on  the  land,  which  is  precifdy  the  moft  powerful  argument  againft  them>  as  tiuMnerit 
admitted,  implies  at  once  the  annihilation  of  towns  and  manu&£hires  being  beneficial  to  a  modem  ftat^ 
provided  the  people  be  found  in  the  country ;  a  poiitton  I  have  fufficiently  anfwered  in  the  text. 

t  VAm  des  Homnusy  5th  edit.  1760.  tom,  v.  p.  43.  See  alfo  torn.  vi.  p.  79.  Tabliou  Oecsno^ 
mque.  See  the  fame  fubjedl,  handled  with  much  ability,  by  one  of  the  greateft  political  geniufles  of  the 
prefent  age,  De  VOeconome  Politique^  par  Monf.  Herrerifchwand.  8vo.  1786,  p.  275.  And 
Dijcoup  Jur  la  divift$n  des  Terres,    8vo.     1786.    Par  Ic  meme« 
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with  the  beft  intentions,  fpread  opinions,  which,  if  fully  embraced,  would  make 
all  France  a  fcene  of  beggary  and  wretchednefs.     Amidft  a  mafs  of  moft  ufeful 
knowledge,  of  deep  andjuft  reflcdtions,  and  true  political  principles^  a  tendency^ 
to  fimilar  ideas  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  Mcndecite*y  ia 
which  the  multiplication  of  Kttlc  properties  is  confidered  as  a  refource  againft 
mifcry.     Nothing  more  is  neceflary,  than  to  extend  fuch  ideas,  by  fuppofition  to* 
fadl,  to  {hew  their  real  tendency.     Therc_are.j^a  millions  of  acres,  and  at  leaft 
25  millions  of  people  in  France.     Alflign,  therefore,  to  each  perfon.  Its  fliare  of        /*   / 
that  extent :  call  it  (allowing  for  rocks,  rivers,  roads,  &c.)   five  acres  each,  or        1     I 
25  acres  per  family.     When,  by  the  firft  principles  of  the  idea,  which  is  that  of    .    1 
encouraging  population,  the  luxury,  celibacy,  unhealthy  employments,  profti-        \    / 
tution  and  fterility  of  cities,  arc  removed,^  and  the  plain  manners  of  the  country        j    I 
arc  univcrfally  eftablifhed,  every  circumftance  in  nature  carries  the  people  to» 
marriage  and  procreation :  a  great  increafe  takes  place ;.  and  the  25  acres  gra- 
dually,  by   divifion,  become  20,.  15,   12,  8,  and  (6  on,  perpetually  leflening.. 
What,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition,  is  to  become  of  the  fuperfluity  of  people  ?— Yoa 
prefently  arrive  at  the  limit  beyond  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  pleafe^ 
will  feed  no  more  mouths  ^  yet  thofc  fimple  manners,  which  inftigate  to  mar- 
riage, ftill  continue: — what  then  is  the  confcquence,   but  the  mDft  dreadful 
mifcry  imaginable  !— You  foon  would  exceed  the  populoufnefs  of  China,  where^ 
the  putrid  carcaflcs  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  every  fpecies  of  filth  and  vermin^        \ 
arc  fought  with  avidity,  to  fuftain  the  life  of  wretches  who  were  born  only  to  be 
ftarved.    Such  arc  the  infallible  cffedls  of  carrying  into  executioa  a  too  minute 
divifion  of  landed  property..    No  country  upon  earth  is  curled  with  fo  bad  a 
government  as  that  would  bc>  which  aimed  ferioufly  at  fiich  a  divifion ;  fa 
ruinous  is  that  population,  which  arifes  from  principles  pure  and  virtuous  la 
their  origin,  but  leads  dircdly  to  the  extremes  of  human  mifcry  !— Great  citica 
have  been  called  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies  :  if  they  condudt  eafily  to  the 
grave^  they  become  the  beft  eutbanafia  of  too  o^uch  populoufnefs.    They  are 
more  apt  to  prevent  increafe  than  to  dcftroy,  which  is  prccifely  the  cffcdl  wanted 
in  fuch  a  country  as  France,  where  the  divifion  of  property  has  unhappily  nurfed 
up  a  popuEtion,  which  Ithe  cannot  Jced;  what,  therefore,  would  be  the  mifcry 
if  citicTand^towns  fupported  their  riunibers,  and  left  the  whole  furplus  of  the 
country  regorging  in  the  cottages  ? — This  is  too  much  the  cafe  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  fee  in  a  thoufand  cirCumflanccs,  and  particularly  ia 
the  diftrefs  arifing  from  the  leaft  failure  in  the  crops ;  fuch  a  deficiency,  as  ia 
England  pafifcs  almoft  without  notice^  in  France  is  attended  with  dreadful  cala* 

•  Premer  Rapport.     8vo.     1 790.     p.  6.     ^atrieme  Rapporty  p.  9.    Thcfc  reports  were  made 
by  the  chainnan,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourtj  and  do  very  great  honour  to  his  abilities  and  his 

induftry. 
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inities.  There  cannot  be  a  more  pleafing  fpedaclc,  or  better  framed  to  call  into 
animation  the  fympathies  of  our  nature,  than  that  of  a  family  living  on  a  little 
property,  which  their  induftry  cultivates,  and  perhaps  created  :  it  is  this  objeft, 
lib  touching  to  the  beft  feelings  of  the  human  bofom,  that  has  certainly  made 
many  writers  indifcriminate  advocates  for  fmall  properties.  If  the  induftry  of 
towns  and  manufa<ftures  were  adivc  enough  to  demand  the  furplus  of  all  ihis 
/  population  as  faft  as  it  arofe,  the  advantages  of  the  fyftcm  would  be  clear ;  but 
(^  France  knows,  by  fad  experience,  that  fuch  a  furplus  is  not  demanded  at  prefent  j 
what,  therefore,  would  the  confequence  be  of  bringing  a  frefti  ond  to  market^ 
while  the  old  one  remains  on  hand  ?  It  is  idle  to  cite  the  example  of  Ame- 
rica, where  an  immenfity  of  fertile  land  lies  open  to  every  one  who  will  accept 
it ;  and  where  population  is  valuable  to  an  unexampled  degree^  as  we  fee  in  the 
price  of  their  labour  j  but  what  comparifon,  between  fuch  a  country  and  France, 
where  the  competition  for  employment  is  fo  great,  arifing  from  too  great  a  po- 
puloufnefs,  that  the  price  of  labour  is  76  per  cent,  below  that  of  its  more 
^ourifhing  neighbour  ?-^But,  in  coniidering  this  interefting  fubjeft,  I  fhall  re- 
cur, as  I  have  done  on  fo  many  other  occaiions,  to  the  example  of  England.  In 
this  kingdom,  fmall  properties  are  exceedingly  rare ;  in  great  numbers  of  our 
counties,  there  is  fcarcely  any  fuch  thing  to  be  found :  Our  labouring  poor  arc 
juftly  emulous  of  being  the  proprietors  of  their  cottages,  and  of  that  fcrap  of 
land,  a  few  perches,  which  form  the  garden ;  but  they  feldom  think  of  buying 
Sand  enough  to  employ  themfelves  ;  and,  as  in  France,  of  ofiisring  prices  fo 
much  beyond  the  value,  as  to  enfure  the  acquifition ;  a  man  that  has  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  with  us,  does  not  buy  a  little  field,  but  ftocks  a  farm: 
'   .  now,  as  our  labouring  poor  are  incomparably  more  at  their  eaie»  and  in  every 

.  /^  f  efpe<ft  happier  than  thofe  of  France,  does  it  not  appear  to  follow^  by  lair  con- 

clufion,  that  fmall  properties  are  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
'  -;/  lower  claffes  in  the  country  ?  in  every  part  of  England,  in  which  I  have  been, 
there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  eafe  of  a  day-labourer  and  of  a  very  little 
farmer ;  we  have  no  people  that  work  fo  hard,  and  fere  fo  ill,  as  the  latter.  Why 
then  fliould  this  minute  divifion  be  confidered  as  fo  advantageous  in  France^ 
while  we  in  England  feel  the  benefit  of  a  fyftem  diredly  contrary  ?  There  arc 
feveral  reafons  for  this ;  the  manufaftures  of  France,  compared  with  tliofe  of 
England,  are  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  refpedively,  in  proportion  to  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms*  Nor  does  the  agriculture  of  France^  which  is  car- 
ried on  either  by  farmers  or  metayers,  afford  any  employment  con^arable  to  that 
which  Englifti  culture  yields.  Country  gentlemen,  in  France,  do  not  employ 
probably  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labourers  that  are  employed  by  country 
gentlemen  in  England,  who  have  always  fome  works  of  ornamental  gardening 
or  farming  going  on,  which  gives  bread  to  many  people.  An  objed,  more  im- 
portant^ 
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portant,  is,  that  the  prices  of  provifions  are  as  dear  in  France  as  in  England, 
while  thofc  of  labour  are  76  per  cent,  lower.  We  have  another  proof,  if  any 
wcriTwanted,  LovvTmucli  too  greatthe  population  of  that  kingdom  is.  The  En2;- 
lifli  labourer,  who  commands  fteadily  eight,  nine,  or  ten  (hillings  a  week,  by 
working  for  a  farmer,  hazards  much  when  he  labours  land  for  himfelf ;  and  this- 
fa(ft  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  moft  induftrious  and  hard  labouring  of  our  poor 
peafants,  are  not  thofe  who  keep  their  little  gardens  in  the  beft  order  and  culti- 
vation ;  bift  fuch,  on  the  contrary,  as  make  inferior  earnings,  that  mark  fome- 
thing  of  debility.  By  means  of  thefe,  and  various  other  caufes,  the  poor  coun-- * 
trymen  in  England  find  a  much  more  regular  employment  by  day  labour  thsfn 
thofe  of  France,  who,  having  no  rcfource  in  working  for  others,  are  obliged  ta 
work  for  themfelves,  or  ftarvc.  And  when  gentlemen  find  them  in  this  fituation„ 
no  wonder  they  readily  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  fmall  properties  bei^g 
to  fuch  families  the  only  rcfource  that  offers.  But,  in  fadl,  the  very  height  o£ 
operofe  culture  upon  fuch,  and  what  appears  perfcdlion  to  a  vulgar  eye,  caa 
arife  only  from  the  mifery  of  half  employed  people.  The  dearnefs  of  labour^ 
very  common  in  fuch  a  country,  is  no  proof  againft  this  obfervation.  No  labour 
is  fo  wretchedly  performed,  and  fo  dear,  as  that  of  hired  hands  accuftomed  much 
to  labour  for  themfelves ;  there  is  a  difguft,  and  a  liiUeiTnefs  that  cannot  efcape 
an  intelligent  obferver ;  and  nothing  but  real  diftrefs  will  drive  fuch  little  pro^ 
prietors  to  work  at  all  for  others  5  fo  that  I  have  feen,  in  the  operofcly  cultivated 
parts  of  France,  labour  comparatively  dear,  and  ill  performed,  amidft  fwarmsof 
half  idle  people.  And  here  I  fhould  remark,  the  circumftance  feen  to  fo  ftrange 
a  degree  in  almoft  all  the  markets  of  France,  that  fwarms  of  people  regularly 
lofe  one  day  in  a  week,  for  objedis  that  clearly  (hew  of  how  little  value  time  is 
of  to  thefe  fmall  farmers.  Can  any  thing  be  apparently  fo  abfurd,  as  a  ftrong. 
hearty  man  walking  fomc  mifes,  and  lofing  a  day's  work,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  1 5  or  20/  in  order  to  fell  a  dozen  of  eggs,  or  a  chicken,  the  value  of 
which  would  not  equal  the  labour  of  conveying  it,  were  the  people  ufefully  em^ 
ployed?  This  ought  to  convince  us,  that  thefe  fmall  occupations  are  a  real 
lofs  of  labour;  and  that  people  are  fed  upon  them,  whofc  time  is  worth  little 
or  nothing. 

There  are  many  pradices  in  French  hufbandry,  that  are  apparently  ofconfider- 
able  merit,  yet  cannot  be  recommended  to  other  countries.  I  have  feen  them, 
in  a  part  of  Flanders,  mattocking  up  every  corner  of  a  field  where  the  plough 
could  not  come ;  and  in  the  fouth  of  France,  the  peafant  makes  a  common 
pradice  of  mattocking  up  whole  fields.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the 
land  is  digged.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarars,  terraces  are  built  by  walling,. 
and  the  earth  carried  to  them  in  bafkets.  Such  pradtices,  and  a  thoufand  other 
fimilar,  fpring  abfolutdy  from  the  extreme  dirifion  of  landed  propdrty,  having, 
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f         nurfed  up  a  population  beyond  the  power  of  induftry  to  fupport;  and  ought  to 

be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  a  real  evil  in  the  vitals  of  the  ftate.     The  man  who 

unhappily  has  exiftence  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  employment  for  him, 

will,  if  he  has  the  property  of  a  fcrap  of  land,  work  for  two-pence  a  day  upon 

it;  he  will  work  for  half  a  farthing;  and,  if  he  has  an  ardour  of  induftry,  for 

nothing,  as  thoufands  do  in  France,     If  he  does  not  perform  fome  bufinefs,  upon 

^^         his  little  farm,  he  thinks  he  does  nothing;  in  fuch  a  lituation,  he. will  pick 

\        ftraws— he  will  take  up  a  ftone  here,  and  lay  it  there :  he  will  car^pbarth  in 

f       a  bafket  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;   he  will  walk  ten  miles  to  fell  an  egg. 

/         Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  fuch  pradlices  cxifting,  and,  if  tolerably 

\        directed,  producing  an  effedt  well  calculated  to  command  admiration  from  an 

\       extreme  of  culture,  are  in  reality   no  more  analagous  to  a  well  conftitutcd 

;)      country,  if  I  may  venture  the  expreflion,  than  would  the  moft  prepofterous  prac- 

/       tices  to  be  fancied.    You  might  as  well  go  a  ftep  farther  in  population,  and 

I        hold  up,  with  M.  de  Poivre,  the  example  of  the  Chinefc,  as  worthy  of  Euro- 

\        pean  imitatiofi. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  muft  be  inclined  to  think,  that  fmall  properties  are  car- 

C       ried  much' too  far  in  France ;  that  a  moft  miferable  population  has  been  created 

\       l?yitbem,  which  ought  to  have  Had  no  exiftence ;  that  their  3ivTli6h  fhoulS'Te*' 

/  "  reft  rained*  hy  exprefs  laws,  at  leaft  tiTI  th¥demaiid  for  hands  is  equal  to  the  pro- 

(       du<flion ;  that  the  fyftem  of  great  farms  regularly  employing,  and  well  paying  a 

\      numerous  peafantry  by  day  labour,  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  nation, 

/      and  to  the  poor  themfelves,  than  the  multiplication  of  fmall  properties ;  in  fine, 

it  is  obvious,  that  all  meafures  which  prevent  the  eftabliftiment  of  large  farms, 

and  wealthy  farmers,  fuch  as  reftri6Hons  or  bars  to  inclofurcs,  the  exiftence  of 

/      rights  of  commonage,  and  the  leaft  favour  to  little  proprietors  in  levying  of  the 

land  taxes,  are  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  ought  to  be  deprecated,  as  a  fyftem 

deftrudlive  of  the  public  welfare. 


CHAP.    XIIL 
Of  the  Sheep  of  France. 


rpHE  eftablifhment  of  the  woollen  manufadlures  in  France,  In  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV, ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  by  that  clerk  of  a  counting 
houfe,  Colbert,  rendered  government  fomewhat  folicitous  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  fheep  in  the  kingdonx;  but  no  material  fteps  were  taken  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  till  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  when  the  free  export  was  allowed, 

very 
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very  wifely  to  encourage  their  produdion.  Under  the  controller  general,  Monf, 
de  Bertin,  Monf.  Carlier  was  fent  through  all  the  provinces,  to  examine  the 
flocks,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  &c. ;  and  fome  progrefs  was  foon 
after  made  in  importing,  both  from  Spain  and  England,  rams  and  ewes,  in  order 
to  improve  the  breed  of  the  French  flieep  ;  but  the  people  that  were  employed, 
underftood  the  bufinefs  fo  little,  that  thefe  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any 
efFcdl:  t^^were  indeed*  not  refpedable  ones,  and  therefore  the  refult  wasjuft 
as  migl^Jiitve  been  expedted.  France  imports  of  wool  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,000 liv,  a  year;  an  enormous  fum  for  a  commodity  every  pound  of  which 
might  be  produced  in  the  kingdom,  if  the  proper  means  were  ufed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  people  who  really  underftand  flieep. 

PiCARDY— CtfAz/j'. — Fleece  5  lb,  at  zbf.  of  a  combing  fort. 

Bonbrie. — Fleece  6  lb.  at  24/ 

Bernay.— Fitter  4f  lb.  at  26/;  very  coarfe ;  clip  their  lambs ;  18/  per  lb. ; 
the  flieep  of  the  whole  province  of  Picardy,  and  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
ones,  are  all  without  horns ;  have  white  faces;  and  hanging  filky  cars ;  all  I 
felt  handled  badly,  and  were  ill  made,  but  fome  have  rather  a  better  appearance. 

Pays  de  Beauce— £]/7^7/«f/)^j.~Fleece  3I  lb.  at  20/ ;  price  of  a  flieep  i5liv. 

Toury. — Fleece  41b.  at  19^^;  coarfe ;  winter  food,  pea-ftraw  and  fecond-crop 
hay ;  all  are  fliut  up  (as  in  moft  parts  of  France)  in  ffcables  at  nighty  and  folded 
in  the  fields  till  November ;  fome  fold  alfo  at  noon  in  fummer ;  flocks  from  forty 
to  one  hundred ;  the  dogs  condudt  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  the  narroweft 
baulks  are  fed  without  injury  to  the  corn. 

Orleans.— ¥\tcctb\h.  at  20/  Price  of  a  flieep  uliv.  All  are  fed  in  the 
winter  with  ftraw. 

SoLOGNE— Zitf  F^r//.— Breed  of  Berry  2|lb.  at  23/  en  fulnt^  and  40/ 
waflied  ;  price  of  a  flieep  i2liv.;  have  nothing  in  winter  to  feed  on  but  heaths 
and  woods ;  kept  in  ftablcs  every  night,  to  be  fecured  from  wolves,  and  when  the 
Ihow  is  deep  they  are  fed  with  branches  of  trees  ;  a  farmer  that  has  200  arpents 
under  the  plough,  and  306  of  heath,  will  have  from  200  to  250  flieep  and  lambs. 

La  Motte  Beuvron.— Feed  them  in  ftables  with  rye-flraw,  but  they  eat 
only  the  cars.  I  found  a  farmer's  flock  in  the  ftable  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  it  was  not  at  all  open,  and  much  too  hot*  During  the  fummer  they 
arc  brought  home  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  ftarve  and  fweat  till  four,  when  they  arc 
fent  out  again,  and  at  night  houfed  regularly.  The  breed  refembles  that  of  Picardy 
in  the  face  and  cars,  but  are  much  fmaller,  not  weighing  above  g\b.  a  quarter. 

La  Lege.— 'The  rot  common ;  one  farmer  loft  199  in  200,  one  black  flieep 
only  cfcaping ;  they  are  in  the  common  fyftcm  of  felling  annually  the  wether 
lambs,  part  of  the  ewe  lambs,  and  the  old  ewes,  keeping  enough  of  the  lambs 
to  rcinftate  the  ewes  fold.  It  is  ufual  to  fcparatc  the  lambs  from  the  ewes,  in 
order  to  milk  the  latter  for  butter  and  cheefc,  which  the  family  confumes.    The 
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fheep-houfc  is  cleaned  but  twice  a  year,  but  clean  flraw  given  every  third  day;  all 
thefe  houfes  are  fo  clofe  and  hot  that  it  is  aftonifhing  the  flieep  are  notall  dcftroycd. 

BERRY^Ferfon.—FUece  2ilb.  at  22 f.  en  fuinf ;  price  of  fliecj)  6 liv>  ;  they      -^^ 
are  very  fmall,  not  more  than  61b.  a  quarter,  and  a  few  goats  in  every  flock;        / 
three  rams  they  reckon  neceflary  for   100  ewes;  a  good  ram  fells  fur  24 liv. ;       / 
an  old  lean  ewe  3  to  5  liv,  when  fat  8  liv. ;  the  wool  in  the  part  of  the  province 
called  Champagne,  where  flocks  are  very  large,  is  far  better  than  1^^  by  rea- 
fon,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  land  being  ftronger,  and  the  pafture  aflpbouriOi* 
ing ;  the  refemblance  to  the  Picardy  breed  would  make  one  fuppofe  tnem  of  the 
fame  flock ;  the  food  here,  as  elfewhere,  ftraw  in  winter,  and  when  the  weather 
is  bad  1  lb.  of  hay  per  ftieep  per  diem  *  ;  fleece  i  i  lb.  at  27/r  en  fuinti  price  ji  liv. 

Vat  an  to  Cbateauroux. — Fleece  2f  lb.  at  23/  enfuint ;  laft  year  27yr— Fleece 
31b.  at  25/  enfuint. — Fleece  2  lb.  at23f/  enfuint  \  price  9  liv. ;  wool  ten  years 
ago  was  15  to  aq/T  Some  feigneurs,  in  order  to  improve  the  wool,  imported 
rams  and  ewes  from  Spain,  which  degenerated,  and  became  like  the  natives  in 
four  years ;  ott  the  other  hand,  (heep  of  a  worfe  kind  than  thofc  of  the  country, 
improve  in  the  fame  proportion  by  living  and  pafturing  here :  I  flrate  the  infor- 
mation as  I  received  it.  In  all  probability  thefe  trials  were  made  in  the  fame 
carelefs  manner  as  fo  many  others.  They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  fhccp,  with 
horns,  which  come  from  the  hills,  and  are  called  balloes-,  are  bought  only  for 
fattening,  at  8  to  icliv.  and  are  then  fold  at  15 liv.;  they  arc  larger  than  the 
common  breed ;  are  fpotted  black  and  white;  have  good  carcafes,  but  coarfe  wooL 

Argentan. — Wool  at  25/  enfuint  coarfe.— Fleece  i  lb,  at  2\f  per  lb.— Fleece 
3i  lb.  at  20/  per  lb. ;  price  8  liv. 

La  Mar  CHE — La  Ville  au  Brun. — Fleece  i  lb.  at  2oyr 

LiMosiN — Limoges. ^^Thcy  are  the  fmallefl  breed  I  have  ever  feen,  and  poor 
tniferablc  looking  animals ;  but  both  mutton  and  wool  good. 

QvERCY^Brive  to  Souillac. —Mttt  fome  fheep  of  a  larger  breed  than  the  Li- 
mofin,  with  very  coarfe  long  wool ;  black  fheep  are  very  prevalent  here.— Fleece 
4!  lb.  at  12  f.  enfuint^  fometimes  fatten  them  on  turnips. — Fleece  5ilb.  at  \%f\ 
enfuint.  Here  fee,  for  the  firfl  time,  fmall  (heep  folds  made  with  hurdles  ;  a  fmall 
hut  of  ftraw  for  the  (hepherd,  on  two  poles  to  carry  about ;  and  a  little  one  for 
his  dog.    They  are  now  folding  for  turnips,  called  here  ravules. 

Pont  de  Rodez. — Wool  13/ ;  feveral  flieep  in  all  the  flocks,  with  tufts  of  wool 
left  about  their  necks  and  fhoulders ;  on  inquiry,  found  that  it  is  left,  on  account 
of  fuperior  value,  to  be  clipped  by  itfelf;  felling  at  i^f.  the  pound,  the  reft  at  \2f 

*  Monf.  dc  LamcrviUe  fays,  that  the  beft  fliecp  of  Berry  arc  thofc  called  Brtonmsy  from  the  name 
of  the  chief  place  where  they  are  found ^  that  the  Berry  fheep  give  2i  lb.  of  wool,  at  20/  and  that  the 
lambs  fell  at  7  liv.  each.     Obfervations  fur  Us  Betes  a  Laine.     8vo.     1786.     P.  6,  218,  219. 

*  In  thcfc  notes,  wherever  more  minutes  than  one  are  e^tered^  they  ;u:e  taken  at  the  diftance  of 
ibme  miles. 

Pellecoy. 
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Pelkcoy. — No  lambs  clipped  fiiucc  I  left  the  Limofin.  Mcafured  a  (heep-fold 
fcvcn  yards  by  fix  j  there  were  thirty-fix  fliccp  and  five  lambs  in  it  5  they  feem, 
therefore,  to  allow  a  ftiuare  yard  per  head  ;  the  fhepherd  was  abfent,  but  the  dog 
was  left  in  charge  of  them.  Here  they  fay  the  tufts  of  wool  arc  not  left  for  the 
value,  but  through  a  kind  of  fency  5  I  fufpedl  fomething  of  fuperftition  in  it* 
Every  farmer  has  a  few  (heep,  bccaufe  the  fraalleft  parcel  will  yield  wool  tocloath 
the  fam^i^an  idea  which  fuppofes  poverty,  and  a  want  of  national  circulation. 

C^^(^^^Bee  many  (heep-folds ;  the  (hepherd's  houfe  is  Something  like  a  tall 
bee-hive^^wo  handles,  to  move  as  a  fcdan,  and  a  little  one  for  his  dog.  Having 
many  wolves,  they  arm  their  dogs  with  collars,  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes,  for  the 
wolf  never  attacks  them  in  any  other  place  than  the  neck.  The  (hcep  at  this  time 
of  the  y«ar  are  folded  abroad  all  night,  as  their  enemy  is  clofe  in  his  receflcs,  the 
forcfts  and  rocky  ftecps,  where  they  live  upon  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  apd  even  mice. 

Perges. — The  flieep  with  and  without  horns  5  a  fmall  breed  and  coarfc  wool  % 
they  arc  not  yet  iheared  (June  12). 

Languedoc— T(?/(92^. — Sec;  feveral  flocks,  all  of  horned  (heep,  for  the  firft 
time  fi-om  Calais  5  horned  ones  with  thick  fleeces,  I  guefs  5  lb. ;  fee  fomc  fine  large 
heavy  ones  fo  fat  and  broad,  that  when  laid  down,  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  the|^ 
xaifcd  themfclves ;  they  arc  flieared,  but  fomc  with  wool  left  along  the  belly,  and 
others  with  a  tuft  left  on  the  rump. 

St.  Gaudents. — Are  kept  from  June  till  autumn  on  the  hills,  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  put  at  night  into  ftrong  folds,  and  guarded  by  many  dogs. 

Bagnere  de  LucAon.'^SomQ  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  in 
<hi8  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  import  of  Spanifli  rams ;  old  ewes  and  wethers 
here  are  fold  into  Spain. 

RoussiLLON — BeJlejgarde  to  Perpignan ^^Lzrgt  flocks  of  flieep,  both  horned 
and  polled,  with  fome  black  ones.—Ditto  polled ;  white  faces,  and  white  legss 
about  i2lb.  a  quarter.— They  give  6  to  8  lb.  of  wool  unwaftied;  wafliing  re-, 
duces  it  to  2  lb.— Fleece  2  lb.  at  39/  waflied. — They  are  kept  in  the  open  air  the 
whole  year.    Are  now  (July)  in  ftubbles,  which  will  be  ploughed  up  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fown  with  rye  for  their  winter  pafturage.— Meet  a  flock  of  near 
500,  belonging  to  a  man  in  Pcrpignan,  who  has  people  in  the  country  to  take 
care  of  hisbufinefs,  efpecially  his  fliecp-    The  chief  ftiepherd  has  four  charges 
of  wheat,  each  ten  meafures,  and  each  mcafure  gives  60  lb.  of  bread.    Four 
charges  of  wine,  one  meafurc  of  fait,  one  of  oil,  and  3  liv,  a  month.— Many 
large  flocks.— Thus  far  Roufllllon  is  a  very  great  flieep  country ;  infinitely  more         "/ 
fo  than  any  I  have  yet  fecn  in  France,  and  not  yielding,  in  this  refped:,  to        ^ 
Dorfetfliire  itfelf.  0 

P/i/.— Feed  them,  with  their  lambs,  very  early  in  the  fpring  with  clover  fown 
alone  in  Augufl  on  flubbles  once  ploughed ;  after  it  is  fpring  fed,  it  is  watered, 
and  yields  in  many  a  full  crop  oiFhay« 
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Salfezc — Fooet — Two  large  flocks  and  folds. — Ditto  with  goats. 

Sijean — Many  flocks,  and  folded  in  the  fummer,  but  houfed  in  the  winter^  on 
account  of  wolves. 

LAHGVEDoc-^Narionne. — Price  i^f.  en  fttint ;  ^of.  waftied. — To  Beziers^ 
and  further,  to  PezenaS,  fmall  flocks  all  the  way,  but  none  large ;  fee  fome 
netted  folds  in  olive-ground  fallows. 

l^ifmes  to  Gange. — Many  fmall  flocks  of  (heep.  ^^^ 

St.  Maurice  to  Lodeve. — On  thefe  mountains  (a  wade  defolate  |^^v)  there 
are  very  large  flocks  kept :  one  man  has  3000  in  four  or  five  diflFc^^raocks. — 
Fleece  3 1:  lb.  at  14./.  enjuint;  but  it  is  507^  to  58/  waflied.  During  fnow, 
they  feed  on  ftraw— otherwife  pafture  all  the  year.     Flocks  and  folds. 

Mir epoix.'— Their  flocks  are  now  in  the  mountains — but  in  the  winter  they 
are  in  the  vale.— Fleece  2f  lb.  at  11/  en  Juint  i  waflied  22/  to  25/  Coming 
out  of  Mirepoix,  meet  a  flock  totally  diftindt  from  any  (heep  I  have  yet  feen  in 
France,  they  would  hardly  be  difl:ingui(hed  from  Norfolks;  all  with  horns,  and 
tliofe  of  the  rams  turning  forward  one  curl ;  many  of  them  with  black  faces  and 
black  legs;  others  dark  fpeckled;  wool  and  fliape  alfo  carry  the  fame  refemblance. 

Lann  Maifon  to  Bagnere  de  Bigore. — They  have  many  fheep  on  their  exten- 
five  wafl:es,  and  the  wool  fells  at  22/  to  25/  enfuint,  and  double  when  wafticd.— 
Meet,  between  Bagnere  and  Campan,  four  flocks;  the  flieep  larger  than  Nor- 
folks ;  mofl  with  horns,  curling  behind  the  ears,  but  fome  polled  ^  fame  black 
ones;  combing  wool  of  a  middling  length. 

BEAKii—Lourd to  Pau. — The  wool  of  tlie  fheep  of  Beam  is  nine  Inches  long, 
and  fells  en  fuint  15/  per  lb. :  pafs  many  folds. — At  Pau  many  flocks  and  folds: 
horns ;  coarfc  wool ;  many  black  fheep. 

Navareen  to  St.  Palais  and  Anfpan. — Sheep  not  numerous,  yet  much  wafbc; 
polled ;  wool  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  very  coarfe.— Many  fheep  with  coarfe 
wool,  price  2oyr  lb.  en  fuint. 

Gascoign — Bayonne  to  St.  Vincents. -^Thtk  waftes  arc  not  without  fheep, 
though  there  are  large  tradls  under  water :  meet  fome  fhiall  flocks,  both  polled 
and  horned,  with  very  coarfe  wool :  almofl  as  many  goats  as  fheep. 

Granade.^Many  fmall  flocks  of  black  fheep;  the  wool  of  both  white  and  black 
coarfe  and  bad ;  fells  at  10/  a  lb.  en  fuint.    It  is  ufed  for  the  poor  people's  fhiflfs. 

Saintonge — Mon/ieu. —Flccct  ijlb.  at  20/  wafhed. 

jingouleme. — Fleece  if  lb.  at  21  f.  wafhed. 

Contre  ^'ifrjr.— Fleece  if  lb.  at  zyf  wafhed. 

VoiTov—Fivonne. — Fleece  1  lb.  at  31/  wafhed.  Live  the  whole  year  round 
on  pafture  ;  ftraw  in  the  houfe  in  winter;  never  folded. 

Orleans  to  Petiviers.^Fkcco  31b.  at  15/  Sheep-folds  every  where,  with 
the  fhepherd's  houfe  on  wheels. 

Isle  of  France— JLj  Cbapelle  le  i?^/w.— Fleece  4 lb.  at  13/ 

Liancourt. 
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Liancourt.^^Fletce  5!  lb,  at  12^1  enfuittt.  Every  firmer  has  a  flock,  which  is 
folded  in  fummer  on  the  fallows.  The  breed  neither  good  nor  bad ;  the  duke 
of  Liancourt  procured  forae  ironi  Berry,  and  others  from  Flanders,  for  experi- 
ment. The  former  referaWe  a  good  deal  our  South  Downs ;  the  wool  a  fine 
carding  fort.  The  latter  a  well  formed  fheep,  with  very  coarfc  wooL  The 
wool  of  the  country,  of  which  the  price  is:  named  above^  is  very  bad^ 

Beau^j^o  Izoire.'-^h  better  breed  than  common;  polled;  large;  well 
made;^^B  5!  Ib^ ;  every  man  has  his  fold.  Flocks  this  morning  (Sept.  10.)^ 
in  a  heav^^in,.  at  ten  o'clock,  ftill  in  the  fold. 

D«^»y.— Monf.  Crette  de  Palluel's  fyftem  is,  to  buy  wethers  in  June  fot 
folding  till  November,  when  he  fells  about  two- thirds  of  them  half  fat  tc^ 
the  butcher ;  the  other  third  he  keeps  fattening  in^  the  winter  in  the  ftable  en- 
tirely on  corn,  bran,  hay,  &c.  to  be  ready  for  the  markets,  when  mutton  grows 
dearer.  It  is  now  (Oi^ober}  6yi  aqd  7/  per  pound ;  but  from  Eafter,  to  the 
end  of  June,.  2/ or  3/  more*  The  variation  in:  beef  is  rather  lefs.  It  is  now 
9/  or  10 f.  and  cow  beef  jf.  but  in  May  2/  more^  This  inequality  in  th^ 
price  of  meat,  is  a  certain  proof  of  bad  hufbandry.  I  viewed  his  (heep-houfe^ 
which  is  aa  arched  flone  building,  without  any  yard  for  diem  to  be  in  at  plea- 
fure ;.  the  windows  fmaU,  and  confequently  the  animals  kept  infinitely  too  hot*—* 
There  are  men  in  this  country  that  ha^e  large  flocks  of  iheep,  without  an  ar-^ 
pent  of  land ;  they  let  them  to  farmers,,  who  have  na  fheep,  at  from  y>f.  to  40^! 
a  head,  and  food  from  June  to  November  for  folding.. 

Dammartin.^Mzny  flocks ;.  fleece  5  lb.  at  20/  enfuint. 

Pic  ARD Y— *S/.  ^intin.—^'EwtTy  farmer  hasaflocknow  foHing  for  the  hft  fowa 
wheat ;  they  are  the  Picardy^  breed;  4  or  ^\h.  wool  at  z^f.  enfumi:  hoggits  2i  Ib*^ 

FLANDEB.s—jBflttri&^i>i^.— Every  farmer  has  a  flock;  they  give  4  to  51b.  of 
wool,  which  fells  at  LiUe  for  30/  the.  pound  wafhtd. 

Valenciennes  to  Orcbees. — Long  combing  wool  5  lb.  at  jpf.  the  pound  wafhed^ 
They  give  them,  in  the  winter,  beans  in  the  flraw,  unthrefhed.— I  faw  fome 
wethers  bought  at  2i  liv.  edch  lean,  which  was  about  the  price  they  would  have 
fold  .for  i(i  England. 

i/7/^*— Bttt  few  m  this  ne^hbourbe&d  ;  fib.,  at  30/  .wa(hcd  ♦. 

Artois— 5/.  Omers. — Meet  a  flock  of  200— the  Flanders  breed ;  wool  fevea 
or  eight  inqhcs  loog ;  5I  lb.  each  fleece,  at  25/  wafhcd.  Thefe  flieep  have  the 
clean  filky  ears  of  thofe.of  Piieardy ;,  but  with  bodies  dirty  from  the  ilable* 

,  Bethune.—Scc  a  flock  of  two  year  old  wethers,  whofe  wool  this  year  pro- 
duced 9.1iv.  each.  The  fame  breed  as  before.  Feed  them  in  winter  on  beans 
and  flraw.— Fleece  5  lb.  at  25/wafhed. 

+  The  Marquis  de  Gucrchy  fays,  there  are  long  wools  at  Turcoin,  Lille,  and  Vameton,  that  fell 

at  50/  and  60/  ihc  peund^    Man^  pwr  VAmelitratiQn  d^s  BiUs  a  law.    8?q<    1788.    p.  3. — I  did 

not  meet  with  them. 
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^r^.-^Shecpfolds  thinly  fcattcred  thro'  all  the  country.-- Fleeces  5  liv.  each* 

Dourlens. — Fleeces  worth  4  liv.  each. 

jtmiens.-^l  was  offered  45/  a  pound  for  common  Lincoln  combing  wool, 
-neither  long  nor  (hort  of  the  kind;  this  is  about  2od.  the  pound  Englifti— but 
trade  is  very  flack  at  Amiens. 

Poix  to  JiumaJe. -^Flocks  large;  200  to  400.     Fleeces  41b.  at  33/. 

Neufchatel  to  Rouen. — The  fame  breed  as  in  Picardy ;  give  4I.  at  ^|^wa{hed. 

T^^/d?/.— 31b.  at  32/..   They  are.  folded  for  wheat.  ^^B 

Bolbec.—j^  \h.  at  33/.  never  any  other  green  food  in  winter  than  wn^hcy  can 
pick  up. 

HonJleur.-^Shct^  give  fleeces  of  6  lb.  enfuint^  which  are  3  lb.  waflied,  and  fell 
^t  3oyr— Fleece  2  lb.  waftied ;  5  lb.  enjiiint^  price  3o/.*-Red  faces  and  red  legs. 

P^x^'yfftg:^.— ^5  to  36/.  perlb.  ditto. 

Valley  Carbon.-- ^yb.  en  fuint,  2|lb.  waflied;  fells  at  20/  per  lb.  en  Juint^ 
lor  40/.  wafhed— about  five  inches  long.  The  (heep  in  Normandy  feem  very 
generally  to  be  the  red  faced  and  red  legged  breeds 

Falaije.-^Flcccts  3!  lb.  at  24/  waftied. 

Due  de  Harcourt. ^Fleeces  4  lb.  at  407^  waftied,  or  20  \b.  enfuint^  There  is 
ifome  Spanifti  blood  in  a  few^  but  fo  croflfed  and  neglected  as  to  b6  hardly 
perceivable.  Here,  as  in  moft  other  parts  of  France,  when  you  would  have  a 
Xheep  caught  that  it  may  be  examined,  the  ftiepherd  orders  his  dog  to  drive  the 
flock  around  his  mafter,  which  he  does  by  going  round  them  in  a  cirde  gra« 
dually  decreafmg,  till  the  ftiepherd  takes  any  one  he  wants.  ~  How  infinitely 
Superior  to  our  barbarous  methods  ? 

{7tfre»/tf;i.~*Sheep,  in  the  rich  marfties,  the  fame  a:s  on  the  hills;  the  redfice 
and  red  leg  breed ;  thdfe:  marfties  are  as  capable  of  carrying  to  perfa^ion  the 
.  longefl:  wool,  as  any  land  in  Lincolnftiire.    Wool  4  inches ;  40/.  per  lb.  waftied, 
and  20  or  22/  en  fuint. 

PJere  Butte.^MonC  Doumerc  buys  ftieep  at  tvro  years  old,  and  felb  them 
at  three,  to  thofc  who  jfatttn  them.  They  are  finally  and  preftty  well  made, 
without  horns;  face  and  leg  white— fome what  inclining  to  reddifti^  a8  if  a 
mixed  Norman  bred.  TJie  wool  fold  tiui  year  at  45/perlb.  wa(hed|  but  at 
aSyr  only  if  en  Juint.  :  ^ 

Bretagne— jBw(?;7/*— Poor  littlb  ftidep^  not  m0r6  than  iblb<  a  quarter 
when  quite  fat.    Very  few  ftieep^  after  entering  this  province. 

Landervifia.^^At  a  feir  here  no  ftieep  at  all;  and  all  the  way  from  Reimet  to 
Brcft,  there  are  fcarcely  any  to  be  feen— yet  a  wafte  country,  and  very  vrcll 
adapted  to  them. 

La  Roche  Bernard  to  Guerande.r-l  have  now  paflcd  through  almoft  all  Brc- 
tagne,  and  k^n  foarcely  one  ftaeqi,  where  there  ought  to  be  aa  hundred  3  but 

here 
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here  are  fome  flocks  of  poor  black  things,  which  fhew  the  careleflhefs  and  favage 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 

Savanai  to  Nantes.— Rich  fait  marflies  fed  by  little  miferable  black  (hecp,  with, 
wretched  coarfe  wool,  where  the  longeft  wooUed  iheep  of  Lincoln  (hire  would' 
thrive  and  fatten.    Miferable  black  iheep  on  all  the  wafles. 

Farades.— Very  poor  flieep ;  many  black,  and  fome  with  red  faces,  but  they 
are  bctterjban  thofe  on  the  landes. 

AiJjo^fjingers  to  La  Flecbe. — The  number  of  fhccp  in.  this  ride  of  thirty 
miles  quite  infignificant ;  now  and  then  four  or  fix,  and  once  about  twenty ;  but 
they  arc  fuperior  to  the  wretched  animals  of  Brctagne ;  arc  worth  about  12  liv^       y^ 
each,  and  yield  4  lb.  of  wool,  at  367!  the  lb.  wafhcd ;  yertSere  is  not  a  coiihtfy  /^ 

inlBurope  better  calculated  for  them,  as  it:  is  all  a  dry  found  fand  and  gravely 
and  not  too  poor. 

5r«r/J/y/>.— Wool  36/       . 

Normandy — j^/enfort.^—Tht  Norman  breed  here,  of  red  faces  and  legs,  anck 
no  horns;  they  are  worth  12  or  i4liv.  each;  31b.  of  wool,  at  12 Ji  tn  fmnty, 
or  3oyr  wafhed. 

iV(7;i/m/.— Many  flocks  ;  wool  12  to  i%f.enjuinty  and  35^/ waflied ;  if  to  2ilb^ 
each  fleece;  the  flieep  fell  at  I5liv. ;  dicy  are  never  folded;  the  breed  the^ 
red  face  and  leg. 

Gace  to  Bernay.^^KtA  face  and  leg  f  at  lb*  of  wool,  at  ^fif.  to  /^of.  waihed^. 

Leffiniole. '^Mzny  flocks. 

Sniww.— Many  flocks ;  wool  this  year  (1788)  32/  laft  year  36/;  fleece  2f  Ib^ 

JR^tf^.— Waited  on  McflTrs.  Midy,  Roflfcc,  and  Co*  the  grcateft  wool-fbplera. 
in  France^  and  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  recommendation ;  they  werefo  obliging 
as  to  fliew  me  the  wools  in  ^eir  magazines,  explain  the  prices^  and  allow  me  to^ 
take  fpccimens :  thofe  I  particularly  noted  were : 

Tyow and Nimari. ^Combing*,  the  price  36/.;  three  years  ago  26/. 

Mecklenburgb. — Combing  32/.;  three  years  paft  24/. 

G/i^Am>v.— Combing  26/.;  three  years  ago  20/. 

Cawntehlanche.-^C%x6xn%  26/. ;  was  20/.— — Dtf«i/iS/j».— 26/. ;  was  20/., 

Mittilband.^zzJ. ;  was  12/.— -Gi^ww. — Brebis  20/. ;  was  16  to  18/. 

X^ttrfj.— (Locks)  carding  12/.;  was  6  to  8/. 

Bjderftadt.^Qwcihxiig  38  to  40/. ;  was  28  to  30/. 

P(?/j!g:»^.— Combing  28/. ;  was  18  to  ao/. 

French — Berry. — Carding.  3liv.  to  3liv.  4/;  tare  81b.  per  fack; 

Sologne.^^Q2sd\xi%  2  liv*  10/— l?^«^/i?».— Carding  3  liv.  to  3  liv.  loA 

Pays  de  CauK.—<:omhwg  36  to  38/.— P^Vw.— Carding  48  to  50/. 

Spa  I  N-^/S<gf^t;/V.— Carding  6  liv.— i9<ffWtfw^.— Carding  4  liv,  jo/,  to  fliv^ 
— — *C(mditk>ns  of  falci:  tare  10  lb.  and  3  lb«  allowed* 
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U.  -  -  -180 

Tare  -  -  -  13 

Tare  again>  •  •  15  or  9  per  cent. 


Net  -  •  -         142  at  lao/. 


And  fcventeen  and  eighteen  months  credit,  and  bills  taken  at  two,  diree,  and 
four  months  to  run.  This  for  three  forts  Spanilh,  120/.  105/.  and|[P^.  The 
German  wools,  no  given  for  100,  tare  6  per  cent,  for  long  credit.  The  rife  in 
the  price  of  the  German  wools  proceeds  entirely  from  a  great  mortality,  which 
has  for  two  or  three  years  leiTened  the  quantity  confiderably ;  the  fall  in  the 
Spanish  may  be  afcribed  to  a  decline,  either  real  or  apprehended,  in  the  French 
fabrics ;  the  manufacturers  affirming  they  have  great  flocks  of  cloths  unfold. 
No  Engliftii  but  they  would  give  38  to  40/.  per  lb.  for  the  combing  fort,  at 
the  prefent  prices  5  that  is,  the  price  of  Eyderftadt. 

Totte. — Many  fheep  folds,  and,  like  mofl  others  in  the  kingdom,  donble,  thit 
the  fhepherd  may  change  them  in  the  night ;  fee  a  flock  of  hoggits  now  worth 
i;a liv.  each;  no  horns;  fleece  2I  to  3  lb.  at  34/. 

Isle  of  France — Nangis.^^Price  of  wool  30/  wafhed,  or  15/.  en  Juinti 
they  never  fell  lambs,  but  old  ewes  and  wethers  at  five  years  old,  lean  in  No- 
vember 9  to  loliv.  each,  fat  12  to  i5liv. ;  give  them  nothing  in  winter  bat 
ftraw.  See  Monf.  du  Praye's  fheep  in  fold  on  the  fallows  at  noon;  wethers 
bought  in  merely  for  folding,  at  14  to  i5liv.  which  will  be  fold  in  November, 
at  a  lofs ;  and  this  pretty  fyftem  merely  to  get  five  or  fix  feptiers  of  wheat  I  the 
fcptier  half  an  Englifh  quarter  (6t  coomb  per  acre) ;  fheep  (called)  fat  from  So- 
logne  13  to  15  liv.  each.  Faggots  here  are  made  in  fummer,  while  the  wood  is 
t*^^^       in  leaf,  and  laid  up  for  feeding  fheep  in  the  wmtgjc^^ 

NeufMoutTeFJ-^T^Xtoct^lh.  to  81b.  at  12/  enfuint. 

Champagne— ikfjr^tt//. — The  King  of  France  having  imported  fbme  Spa- 
jiifh  fheep,  gave  the  provincial  afTembly  of  Champagne  a  lot  of  a  ram  and  four- 
teen ewes,  which  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Monf.  Lc  Blanc  of  this  place. 
I  viewed  them  with  attention,  and.  found  the  carcafs  of  many  of  them  as  ill 
made  as  the  wool  was  excellent.  The  ram  clips  6f  lb.  of  wool;  the  fheep 
3,  4,  and  51b. ;  and  the  price  of  fome  of  it  has  rifen  as  high  as  4liv.  and  4liv.  iq/. 
per  lb. ;  4  lb.  at  that  price  is  14s.  ipld.  for  the  fleece :  I  faw  the  wool  in  the 
fleece,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  equal  to  fqch  a  price. 

Rheims.-^Woo\  of  Champagne  this  year  30/  per  lb.  In  1788,  30/.  In 
1787,  26/.  In  1786,  25/.  Such  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  wool  Xs  a  very 
flcong  prefumpjipn  that  the  fheep  have  experienced  no  epidemical  diflemper; 
and  that  the  manu&dure  is  flourifhing  ;  ai)d  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  de« 
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duftion  of  half  from  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners  is  very  much  a  rjlngloisi 
that  is  to  fay,  an  injufhce. 

Chalons  to  Ove.—^A  flock  of  (heep  belonging  to  every  community,  2,  3,  or  400 
in  each  ;  380  ip  one,  the  fliepherd  of  which  I  converfed-with  ;  there  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  owners.  The  fheep  give  each  3  or  41b.  of  wool,  which  this  year 
fold  from  26/.  to  30/.  wa(hed.  They  are  never  folded,  on  account  of  the'fmall- 
nefs  of  the  properties. 

LoRAiilte—J?rtf^tf«,— Sheep  fell  at  9liv.  Wool  i|lb.  each  fleece,  at  32/. 
per  lb.  waflied. 

Luneville.'^Ths,  wool  is  wafhed  on  the  flieep's  back  before  clipping,  which  is 
uncommon  in  France ;  the  fleece  2  to  31b.  price  laft  year  29/.  this  year  30/ 

Blamont  to  Hammg.^Scc  one  flieepfold,  the  firft  in. the  province;  and  I  law 
but  this. 

Alsace— iS/r^d^i/r^.— The  flieep  are  waflied  before  clipping;  wool  24/. 
fieeece  2  to  31b.  twice  a  year,  i  lb.  each,  at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas. 

^.-— Small  flieep,  that  give  from  i  to  i  i  lb.  of  wool,  that  fells  at  36/.  to  40/ 
waflied.    There  are  fome  wethers  that  do  not  weigh  more  than  41b.  a  quarter. 

Franche  Compte— J5^;if^;^.— Clip  their  flieep  always  twice  a  year,  in 
May  and  in  autumn ;  and  to  the  fecond  they  give  the  fame  name,  as  to  the  fecond 
hay  crop,  regain ;  the  firft  yields  li  lb.  the  fecond  i  lb. ;  fome  aflfert  the  firft  to 
be  the  fineft  wool,  others  the  fecond,  but  they  go  together  in  price,  this  year 
and  laft  36  to  40/.  waflied,  fome  years  paft  ao  to  24/".  only.  Near  Lyons  the 
flieep  go  cloathed  into  the  vineyards  during  winter,  to  prcferve  their  wool ;  I 
enter  this  where  I  have  the  intelligence,  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  it.  What 
cloathing  would  not  be  torn  to  tatters  among  the  vines  ? 

BouRGOGNE — Dijofi. — Sheep  clipt  twicc  a  year;  the  firft  the  beft;  waflied 
on  the  back  before  clipping ;  price  40/. 

CoucA  to  Mont  Cents. — Poor  little  miferablc  flieep  on  the  high  grounds. 

Maifon  deBourgogne  to  Luzy.^CXvp  but  once  a-year ;  wool  30/.  per  lb.  waflied ; 
was  two  years  ago  but  24/. 

BouRBONNois — C&avanne.— Twenty  miles,  one  little  flock  only  of  poor  mi- 
ferable  flieep  of  about  10  lb.  a  quarter,  yet  the  country  is  adapted  to  nothing  fo 
much  as  to  flieep. 

Moulins. —¥\ttct  2  to  3 lb.  at  ad/-  waflied  coarfely ;  lambs  at  four  or  five 
months  old  fell  at  3  liv. ;  flieep  15  liv.  the  pair. 

AuvERGNE— ^4r«^  Preffe.—'h  flieepfold,  and  fliepherd's  houfe  on  wheels  s 
the  firft  I  have  feen  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles. 

-R/W.— Many  flieep  and  folds  all  the  way.- 

C/ermont.—Sz\t  given  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  flieep ;  price  10  to  1 8  liv.  the 
pair;  wethers  24  to  40  liv.  the  pair  5  a  lamb  of  four  or  five  months  4  liv. ;  fleece 
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of  a  wether  en  fmnt  3  lb. ;  waflicd  i  { lb. ;  of  an  ewe  2  lb.  enfuint  5  1  lb.  wafhcd  \ 
price  en  fuint  \S  to  18/  ;  waflied  30  to  32/  In  the  mountains,  price  of  coarie 
wool  en  Juint  10  to  1 8/. ;  and  waihcd  28  to  30^^  per  lb. ;  fprnning  a  poond  of 
coarfe  \of. ;  fine  ditto  12  to  16/ 

Izoire. — Price  of  lean  wethers  12  liv. ;  a  fleece  of  lb.  at  xt^f^en  futnt. 

Briude.-T'Wool  80  liv.  the  quintal;  per  lb*  enfuint  16/.  and  £>  dirty  that  it 
lofes  half;  fleece  of  a  wether  3  to  41b. ;  of  a  fheep,  i  to  alb. 

Fix  to  Le  Puy. — Price  of  fheep  20  to  24  liv.  the  pair ;  the  fleece  3 1!^  at  14  or 
15/.  enfuint. — Folds. 

VivARAis—Pr^^f //?/•— Wethers  10  or  laliv.;  fleece  of  dkto  3  or  3! lb.; 
of  Ihecp  2  lb.  I  price  14  or  15/.  enfuint. 

DAV?HiJ!iE'^Monte/imart. — A  great  change>  on  crofling  the  Rhone.— In  the 
Vivarais  the  fheep  are  poor  little  things,  but  on  the  other  lide  of  the  river  good 
and  large.  The  price  of  wool  was  laft  year  60  liv.  for  93.1b.  en  Juint  %  this  year 
40  liv.— It  lofes  half  in  washing.  The  fall  is  attributed  to  the  want  ofoil^in 
Provence  for  combing  it ;  it  is  all  combing  wool  though  (hort^  and  olive  oil.  only 
is  ufed  in  the  operation.  A  flock  of  one- third  ewes,  one- third  wethers^  and. 
one-third  lambs,  will  give  all  round  5  Ib^  of  wool  e^ch^^all  fold  at  an  average 
price,  but  that  of  lambs  the  mofl:  valuable  !  hats  are  made  of  it.-^Thc  fheep 
in  this  country  feed  readily  on  the  trifalium  bituminofiim,  the  fcent  of  which  is 
very  ftrong.  A  gentleman,  nc^r  this  place,  has  a  flock  partly  Spanifh  and  partly 
crofs-bred  fheep,  which. fucceed  well;  and  the  wool  fells  at  3  liv.  per  Uy.  All  die 
farqiers  here,  jufl  as  in  the  Vivarais^  have  long  fmall  troughs  on  legs,  in  which 
they  give  &Xi  regularly  to  their  fheep  mixed  with  bran  every  fifteen  days^  Feeding 
in  the  dew  is  found  to  rot  them  more  than  any  thing ;  on  which  account^  they 
do  not  let  them  out  of  fold  till  the  fun  has  exhctled  it;  fait  is  the  prefervative 
againfl  that  diftemper.  The  quantity  they  give  is  3  lb*  to  forty  fheq).  It  ia. 
remarkable  that  they  fatten  the  fafler  for  feeding  in  the  dew,  but  mufb  be  killed 
within  a  few  months,  or  they  die  rotten.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  found 
it  very  ufeful  to  give  them  oak  bark  pounded,  and  a  little  moiflened with  bran; 
it  is  good  in  the  manner  of  fait  as  a  prefervative  againfl  the  rot,  and  has  its 
eflfedt  alfo  againfl  the  enfli. 

Provence — Avignon. ^^V try  few  kept;  price  of  the  wool  10/  the  pound ^0 
fuint ;  4  lb.  per  fleece. 

Tour  d 'Aigues. ^Thcre  is,  in  Provence,  as  regular  an  emigration  of  fheep  as 
in  Spain  ;  the  march  is  acrofs  the  province,  from  the  Crau  to  the  mountains  of 
Gap  and  Barcelonetta ;  not  regulated  by  any  other  written. laws  than  fbme  arrets 
of  the  parliament  to  limit  their  roads  to  five  toifcs  of  breadth;  if  they  do  any 
damage  beyond  that,  it  is  paid  for.  The  Barcelonetta  mountains  are  the  bcfl; 
they  are  covered,  with  fine  turf»  gazon^  fuperbement -,  the  fheep  bdong  to  per- 
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forts" about  the  Crau,  at  ArlcR,  Salon,  &c.  The  Prefident  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues 
edculates  them  at  a  million.  They  come  froth  the  mountains  in  autumn  fat. 
The  Crau  (hepherds  hire  the  feed  in  the  mountains,  at  20/.  each  fheep  for  fix 
months;  and  the  Crau  price  for  winter  is  the  feme.  They  give  8  or  91b.  of 
Wool  en  fuint  5  this  year  they  fold  at  45/  the  fl^ce ;  laft  year  56/.  Monf. 
Darluc  *,  who  gives  a  detail  of  thefe  flieep,  aflerts  alfo,  that  their  number  is  a 
a  million ;  and  that  they  travel  in  flocks  of  16,006  to  40,000,  and  are  20  t6 
30  days  on  the  joUrney  ;  but  he  fays,  the  fleece  is  5  or  5^  lb.  only.  They  fold 
neither  the  Crau  (heep,  nor  thofe  at  Tour  d'Aigues.  But  in  the  Cammargue, 
where  are  no  ftoncs,  and  where  the  (heep  do  not  travel,  they  fold  them.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Crau  (heep  are  never  in  ftables  either  in  winter  or  in  fum- 
mer.  Sheep  in  general  51b.  each  fleece,  at  8/.  en  fuint.  The  common  calcu- 
lation 40/.  It  is  ihoft  miferable  hairy  ftuflf.  Wethers  12  to  I4liv.  each.  The 
lamb  of  an  ewe  pays  3  liv.  and  the  wool  2  liv.  which  makes  her  produce  5  liv. 
I  viewed  the  flock  of  the  Spanifh  breed,  of  which  the  prefident  has  given  a  very 
intcrefting  account  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  a;t  Paris ;  and 
x£  which  I  inferted  a  tranflation  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xii.  p.  430* 
They  have  been  introduced  fome  years  ago,  and,  from  the  prcfident's  abfence, 
much  neglefted  j  fome  of  the  ewes  I  found  very  old  and  lean;  in  general,  thfc 
form  was  not  fo  bad  as  I  cxpc£ted>  particularly  the  back^-bonei  which,  in  many 
Spanifh  ones  I  have  feen,  is  tpiite  ridged.  The  wool  is  clofo,  aiid  tolerably  curd« 
led,  but  not  fo  hard  coated  to  the  feel  as  fome  I  have  feen^^  Their  wool  was  fold 
this  year  at  75  liv.  the^^uintal,  en  fuint.  I  heard  of  fome  who  had  tried  the  Spanifh 
breed,  but  had  left  them  off;  hecaufe  they  did  hot  anfwer,  eating  much  more  than 
their  own  breed ;  I  place  no  ronfidence,  however,  in  the  accuracy  of  thefe  experi- 
ments. The  prefident  is  noyv.making  elm  faggots  to  lay  up  for  the  winter  foodof  his 
flock.    It  islHe'common  p^^icconKecountryj  elm  befl;  then  poplar;  oak^good. 

^;^r^/fef.— Price  of  wool  36  to  50  liv.  the  100  lb.  en  fuint.    Fleece  4  to  4Ub. 

ij^w^.— Inquired  for  the  cloathed  fheep,  but  found  nobody  that  had  feen  them« 

JS/.  -Mtfr//>.— FrOtn  Lyons  hither,  67  miles,  in  a  country  adapted  to  fheep,  yet 
I  have  not  feen  fifty. 

Roanne. — Fleece  wafhed  22/.  the  pound. 

Neuvy  to  Croijiere.^h  few  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  poor,  finall,  and  ill  looking. 

Recapitulation. 

Average  weight  of  all  the  fleeces  minuted,         •         3!  lb. 

■  fleeces  fold  en  fuint ^  -  4 

■  wa(hed,        -        -        3 

Average  price  per  lb.  en  fuint ^        -        \%f. 
■  wafhed,        -        30 

«  Hift^  Nat.  di  la  Frvrmcu    8vo«    i^Sa^    toni.  u  p.  303,  324,  329,  &c. 
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The  reader  fliould  be  particularly  cautioned  againft  drawing  conclufions  from 
the  rates  and  weights  of  the  wool  here  minuted  clean  and  dirty ;  for,  being 
taken  from  notes  made  at  diftant  and  diftindt  places,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  proportion  between  waflied  and  unwafhed  is,  in  weight,  as  3  to  41b.  or  in 
price,  as  18  to  7pf»  to  difcover  the  latter  proportion  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  minutes  only,  which,  at  the  fame  place^  give  the  price  both  waihed  and 
unwafhed.    The  average  prices  of  thefe  are— 

En  fuint,  -  -  .  16  f. 

Waflied,  -  -  •  37 

And  I'am  therefore  inclined  to  fix  on  the  following,  as  the  data  to  be  drawn  from 
the  preceding  minutes. 

Average  fleece  enjuint,        -         -  41b. 

Average  price  per  lb.  -         -  i8/. 

Which  would  be,  waflied,        -        -        41 

The  average  of  very  numerous  minutes,  is  18/.  per  lb.  enfuinf^,  and  then,  to 
find  the  proportion  waflied,  I  take  that  between  16  and  37/  which  gives  41/. 
for  the  general  price  waflied.  That  the  difference  between  waflied  and  unwaflicd 
is  moderate  in  thefe  notes,  will  appear  from  thofe  of  Monf.  Carlier,  viz. 


RoufGUon, 

11/ 

enfuint. 

— 

38/.  waflied. 

Cammargue,     - 

12 

— 

24 

Provence, 

10 

— 

20 

Saintonge, 

10 

— 

20 

Berry, 

16 

— 

38 

Beauce, 

8 

— 

16 

Average,  11  —        26 

Now,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  16  and  yjj  or  18  and  41,  bear  the  fame  proportion 
as  1 1  and  26,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  gentleman's  enquiries  in  thofe  fix  pro- 
vinces*. In  my  farming  travels,  twenty  years  ago,  through  England,  I  found 
the  average  fleece  5!  lb.  at  5Jd.  per  lb.  But  the  average  price,  in  11  counties  in 
1788,  was  9Jd.  per  lb.— The  average  fleece  of  waflied  wool  in  France  being,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  notes,  3  lb.  at  the  places  where  the  price  is  fettled  waflied, 
and  4  lb.  ^^yww/,  the  mean  of  the  whole  kingdom  cannot  be  niore  than  2{  lb. 
waflied.  The  fleeces  of  England  are  therefore  doubly  more  heavy.  But  the 
price  in  France  at  417".  anJ,^aedudirtg  lor  the  difference  of  French  and  Englifh 
weight,  is  fomething  more  than  is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  (on  an  average)  worfc  wool. 
But  the  trade  in  wool  is  free  in  France.  As  the  French  price  is  the  fair  one  of 
Europe,  that  of  England  being  artificially  deprefled,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  wools  of  France,  relatively  to  our  own  by  the  price ;  for  they 

♦  Traiti  da  Bius  a  laiftc.    J^to.    1770. 
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have  in  fad  (thofe  of  Rouflillon,  Narbonne,  and  Berry  for  carding  forts,  and  of 
Flanders  for  combing,  alone  excepted)  very  few  that  are  fo  good  as  ours. — 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad  wool  in  England,  but  the  French  have  much  more ; 
and  indeed  feem  to  have  managed  this  branch  of  their  agricultural  oeconomy 
as  they  have  done  almoft  every  other.  Rouflillon  is  a  part  of  Spain  rather  than 
of  France,  and  therefore  it  is  the  Spaniih  blood  that  has  given  good  wool  there ; 
and  Flanders  is  an  Auftrian  province ;  thus  France,  properly  fo  called,  had  no- 
thing but  the  Berry  wool  to  pride  herfelf  upon  j  and  that  only  in  a  fmall  diftrifl 
of  a  fmall  province.  But  the  management  of  fheep,  through^  the  kin^om,  is 
the  moft  abominable  that  can  be  conceived.  It  appears,  by  the  notes,  that  in 
winter  they  are,  according  to  our  ideas,  univerfally  ftarved ;  that  is,  fed  upon 
ilraw  ;  for  as  to  a  provifion  of  green  winter  food,  cultivated  purpofely  for  them, 
of  which  no  good  farmer  in  England  is  ever  deftitute,  there  is  notfuch  a  prac- 
tice in  France,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  confequence  of 
this,  are  thefe  poor  fleeces,  a  bad  quality  of  wool,  and  one  ftieep  kept  where 
there  might  be  an  hundred.  Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  an  immenfe  import  of 
every  kind  of  wool;  and,  what  is  flill  much  worfe,  fucha  deficiency  of  (heep  in 
eighteen- twentieths  of  the  kingdom,  that  every  article  of  hufbandry  fuflFers;  and 
meat  is  fo  much  dearer  than  bread,  that  it  cannot  be  purchafed  by  the  poor.  All 
thefe  are  great  evils,  and  deferve  a  deep  confideration  from  every  friend  of  his 
country,  to  take  the  proper  means  of  remedying  them  ;  which,  however,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  done  efi^edtually,  till  a  large  farm,  on  a  poor  foil,  be  fully  fl:ocked 
with  a  well  fed  flock  as  in  England.  But  the  deficiency  of  food  is  not  the  only 
point  that  wants  to  be  remedied — the  management  of  their  ftables  is  an  enor- 
mous evil.  To  reap  the  benefit  of  manure,  at  a  feafon  that  prevents  the  (hep- 
herd  from  refting  abroad  with  his  flock,  out  of  an  apprehenfion  of  the  wolves, 
the  (heep  are  almoft  univerfally  houfcd  at  night  throughout  the  winter  :  there 
is  nothing  dbjedlionable  in  this,  for  much  dung  may  be,  and  is  certainly  made 
by  it;  but  the  clofe  fufibcating  heat  of  the  ftables  is  fuch,  that  the  health  of 
thefe  animals  fufi^ers  dreadfully ;  and  epidemical  diforders  often  break  oiit,  arifing 
principally  from  this  caufe.  Notice  is  taken,  in  the  minutes,  of  the  fheep  being 
alfo  thus  confined  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  fummer.  The  ftables  are  .cleaned 
but  once  a-year,  or,  at  the  moft,  but  twice.  Thus  the  flock  lies  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  breathes  the  effluvia  of  it,  inftead  of  air.  Before  clipping,  it  is  kept  for 
foiTW  tirire^'wrthout  fi^enr^iRlW,'*tharthe  wool  may  be  rendered  dirty,  and  there- 
fore heavy ;  and  fome  men  throw  water  on  the  dung,  to  excite  a  fermentation, 
that  the  fleeces  may  be  fo  impregnated  with  moifture,  as  to  weigh  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  owner.  This  management  is  now  and  then  rewarded,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  lofs  of  whole  flocks  in  a  fingle  night ;  fuch  barbarous  pradlices 
will  eafily  lead  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  French 
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with  refpe<a  to  (hecp.  *.  There  is  np  doubt,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  houfcd 
by  force ;  but  to  have  the  choice  in  a  yard,  fecurely  walled  in,  to  be  under 
cover,  or  expofed  to  the  weather  at  their  pleafure.  I  have  myfelf  afarm  too 
wet  for  folding  abroad  in  winter;  and  therefore  ufe  a  well  littered  yard  and  barn, 
in  which  the  flieep  are  dry  and  clean,  and  not  hotter  than  they  pleafe  to  be.  I 
find  the  pradlice  very  beneficial ;  but  mention  it  here  only  curforily,  as  I  have 
in  another  work  +  expatiated  largely  upon  it. 
I  One  of  the  moft  Angular  pradlices  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englifliman,  that  is  to  be 
1  met  with  abroad,  in  the  management  of  flieep,  is  the  regularity  with  which 
,  \  fait  is  every  where  given  to  their  flocks,  and  alfo  to  cattle  :  The  pra<ftice  is  of 
;  4  great  antiquity.  The  antients  were  in  a  regular  pra<flice  of  giving  fait  to  iheep. 
Columella  tells  us,  that  if  the  pafture  for  this  animal  were  ever  fo  fweet,  yet  it 
would  grow  flale  to  them  if  they  have  not  fait  given  in  wooden  troughs  %.  It 
appears,  fi-om  an  impofition  eflabliflied  fo  long  ago  as  1462,  in  the  Milanefe, 
that  the  confumption  of  fait  is  reckoned  at  28  lb.  for  each  head  of  cattl?  §•.  I/i 
France  it  is  conjedlured  to  amount  to  501b.  ||,  and  for  flieep  to  15  lb.  where  the 
fale  of  it  is  free.  The  fame  author  mentions  it  as  a  known  fadl,.  that  cows  give 
the  more  milk  for  it;  flieep  finer  wool;  and  that  all  animals  are  kept  by  it  in 
good  health.  In  fome  of  the  cahiers  of  inftrudtion  to  the  deputies  m  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly,  fait  is  confidcred  as  eflcntial  to  the  well-being  of  cattle,  indif- 
pen/able  aux  beftiaux  ^.  Monf.  d'Aubenton  diredts  i  lb.  every  eight  days  to 
twenty  flieep  ^^.  In  Spain  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  France;  ^fanega 
of  fait,  or  100  lb.  is  allowed  for  one  hundred  flieep,  by  law;  but  they  ufe  fifteen 
and  twenty  fanegas  for  1000  flieep  tt»    In  a  memoir  on  the  Spanifli  flocks,  by 

^  A  French  writer  very  erroneoufly  (ays,  that  the  Engliih  lofe  prodigious  quantities  of  flieep  by 
folding.  Menu  fur  P Agriculture^  par  M.  Lormoy.  8vo.  1789.  p.  47.  No  fuch  thing.— One  would 
think  that  the  management  of  Engliih  fheep  were  as  well  known  in  France  as  other  parts  <rf  £1^- 
U(h  agriculture.  Another  writer  lays,  that  fliort  woolled  rams  fell  in  England  much  dearer  than  long 
woolled  ones.  Mem.  pour  V Amelioration  des  Bites  a  laine  dans  VIJU  de  France.  1788.  p.  8.  Juft  the 
contrary. — Ten  guineas  is  a  high  price  for  a  ram  in  Suffex,  the  fineft  breed  of  the  fliort  wooDed 
kind  \  whereas  a  long  woolled  ram  in  Leicefterfliire  has  been  Ut  at  one  thoufand  guineas  for  a  fin^ 
,  feafon. 

t  Annals  of  Agriculture.  ,  Vol.  xv.    No.  87. 

%  Nee  tamen  ulla  fui^  tarn  hlanda  pabula^  aut  etiam  pafcua,  quonun  gratia  non  exoleicat  ufu  con* 
t)nuo>  nifi  pecudum  fiiftidio  paflor  occurrerit  prebito  iale  quod  velut  ad  pahuli  condimentum  per  aefta* 
tem  canalibus  ligneis  impofttum  cum  e  paftu  redierint  oves,  lambunt,  atque  eo  iapore  cupidinem 
bibendi  pafcendique  concipiunt.     Lib.  vii. 

§  De  rAdmlni/lration  Provincialej  par  M.  le  Trone.  8vo.  1788.  torn.  i.  p.  237.  |  Ibid. 

..        f  Cahier  du  Tiers  Etat  de  Toul.  p.  17.     Alfo,  De  la  Noblejfe  de  Clermont  Ferand.  p:  22. 

«»  InJiruSfion  pour  les  Bergers.  8yo.  1782.  p.  105.  See  alfo,  Traite  d' Econmie  Politique.  8ro» 
1783-   P-545- 

tt  £pi  Bijl.  £5f  Pol.  fur  la  race  des  Brcbis^  trad.  d'Jl/lrom.  i2mo..  1.784*  p.  47. 
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the  late  Mr,  Cdlinfon^  the  account  is  more  particular  and  curious.  '*  The  firft 
thing  the  (hepherd  does  when  the  flock  returns  from  the  S.  to  its  fummer  downs, 
is  to  give  the  flieep  as  much  fait  as  they  will  cat.  Every  owner  allows  his 
flock,  of  a  thoufand  (heep,  twenty-five  quintals  of  fait,  which  the  flock  eat  in 
about  five  months ;  they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  winter- walk*  It 
is  believed,  that  if  they  fl:inted  their  fheep  of  this  quantity,  it  would  weaken 
their  conftitutions  and  degrade  their  wool ;  the  (hepherd  places  fifty  or  fixty 
flat  fl:ones,  at  about  five  fteps  diftance  from  each  other;  he  ftrews  fait  upon  each 
flone ;  he  leads  the  flocks  flowly  through  the  flones,  and  every  fheep  eats  to  his 
liking.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  (heep  never  eat  a  grain  of  fait,  nor 
wifli  for  it,  when  they  are  feeding  on  land  which  lies  on  lime-ftone ;  and  as  the 
ihepherd  muft  not  fufler  them  to  be  too  long  without  fait,  he  leads  them  to  a 
fpot  of  clayey  foil,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  feeding  them,  they  march 
back  to  the  ftones  and  devour  the  fait.  So  fcnfible  are  they  of  the  difference, 
that  if  they  meet  with  a  fpot  of  mixed  foil,  which  often  happens,  they  cat  fait 
in  proportion."  The  practice  is  found  equally  in  Germany;  the  late  King  of 
Pruflia,  by  ordonance,  expe€led  his  peafants  to  take  two  mebzen  (9  lb.)  for  each 
milch-cow,  and  one  metze  for  every  five  milch-jfheep,  and  half  as  much  for 
fuch  as  do  not  give  milk  ♦;  and  in  Bohemia  the  price  of  fait  is  found  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  flocks  +•  The  Hungarian  peafants  lay  pieces  of  rock-falt  at  the 
doors  of  their  ftables,  cow-houfes,  &c.  for  cattle  and  horfes  to  lick  j:.  It  is 
known  alfo  in  Poland  §.  Throughout  all  North  America  fait  is  given  to  cattle 
and  horfes  once  or  twice  a  week  Ij.  Paoletti,  a  practical  Italian  writer,  orders 
I  lb.  to  each  (heep  in  autumn,  and  another  in  fpring  f .  Monf.  Carlier  decides 
againft  it,  but  on  very  infufRjcient  authority  **•  Monf.  Teflier  unites  with  the 
common  pradlice,  by  recommending  it  ft*  This  pradice,  which  is  unknown 
in  England  only,  merits  I  believe  much  more  attention  than  the  Englifli  farmers 
are  willing  to  give  it,  at  leaft  thofe  with  whom  I  have  converfed  upon  this  fub- 
jeft.  I  have  tried  it  for  two  years  paft  in  my  own  flock ;  and  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pronounce  the  cffedl  of  fuch  additions  to  their  food,  except  after  long 

*  Jldtrateau  de  la  Mmartbie  Prujfimnu    Tom.  iv.  p.  1 02.  \  Ibid.     Tom  vi«  p.  236. 

X  Kcyflcr's  Travck.    I2ma    1758.    VoL  iv.  p.  242. 

§  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Nat.  Hift.    i2mo.    1693.    p.  220. 

\  Smyth's  Tour  in  the  United  States.    8vo.    1784.    VoLi.  p.  143. 

^  Penfuri  ppraVAgricokurcu    8vo.    1789.    p.  209. 

«♦  Traiti  its  Bites  a  laine.    4to.     Tom.  i.  p.  296. 

f  •!•  Ohferxh  fur  Plufteurs  MaheUes  di  Beft.  p.  67.  See  alfo,  on  this  fubjedt,  Markbanfs  cheap  and 
jgood  Hujhanary^  p.  iii.  I20>  ParkinforCi  Tbeatrum  Botanicumy  p.  552.  Maifon  Rufiique^  p.  107. 
HartHVs  Legacy^  p.  199.  M\Ui*  new  and  cemflett  Sj/iemof  Pra£fical  Hujbandry^  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 
Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  180.  And  a  curious  paflage  in  BircVs  Edition  of  Bcyle^  voL  r. 
p.  521.     />r.  Blower  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
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and  repeated  experiments,  I  have,  I  thinJc,  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,'my  (heep  having 
been  very  healthy,  and  once  or  twice  fo,  when  nr^y  neighbours  fuffered  lofles. 

The  breeds  which  I  have  noted  in  France  are,  i.  The  Picardy;  hornlcfs; 
^vhite  faces;  and  filky  hanging  ears.  This  I  take  to  be  a  baftard  breed  of 
Flanders;  the  wool  coarfc;  of  middling  length.  2,  Normandy;  red  legs  and 
red  faces ;  coarfe  wool.  3,  Berry ;  refembling  fomewhat  the  South  Downs 
of  England;  fine  wool.  4,  Spanifti  in  Rouffillon,  and  in  part  of  Langue- 
doc.  5,  Near  Mirepoix,  a  fort  that  refembles  Norfolk  flieep;  with  horns ; 
black  faces  and  legs.  The  reft,  I  apprehend,  are  all  mongrels,  without  any 
ftrong  features  to  difcriminate  them.  The  badnefs  of  the  breeds,  and  the  ill 
/w^J?^  management  of  (heep  in  France,  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  I  conceive  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  to  this  animal.  The  foil  is,  in  general^ 
dry,  and  the  climate  much  lefs  humid  than  that  of  England,  which  circum-^ 
ftances  are  of  eflential  confequence  for  commanding  great  fuccefs  with  {heep : 
wet  land  and  a  wet  climate  are,  next  to  French  management,  by  far  their  greateft 
enemies.  The  old  government  often  exprelTed  a  great  inclination  to  take  what- 
ever fteps  might  be  deemed  necejQary  to  improve  their  flieep;  I  have  noted  the 
controleur  general  Bertin  employing  Monf.  Carlier  to  travel  through  France, 
from  1762  to  1766,  for  examining  the  flocks;  and  Monf.  d'Aubenton  acknow- 
ledges, that  whatever  he  excuted  in  regard  to  importing  the  Spanifti  breed, 
was  done  at  the  inftigation  of  another  controleur  general.  "  Monf.  Trudainc 
ne  m'a  rien  laifle  a  defirer  de  tout  ce  qui  pouvoit  m'etre  utile  pour  remplir  mon 
objet."  Much  encouragement  has  fince  been  given  to  Monf.  Delportc,  of  Bou* 
logne,  for  importing  a  flock  of  Englifti  (heep ;  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Conflans 
bought,  for  the  provincial  afTembly  of  Normandy,  one  hundred  Englifh  rams, 
which  were  to  be  landed  at  nine  guineas  a-piece.  The  government  was  always 
inclined  to  be  liberal  upon  this  bufinefs,  but  never  took  the  right  ftieps.  I  viewed 
feveral  parcels  of  (heep  that  were  faid  to  be  Spanifh,  but  never  faw  a  fingle  one 
that  gave  wool  comparable  to  Spanifh ;  and  I  was  aflured,  by  very  refpedable 
manufadturers,  at  Louviers  and  Elbceuf,  that  not  one  fleece  of  fuch  has  ever 
been  produced  in  France,  and  that  the  Rouflillon  wool  is  the  bcft  injhe  king- 

^dom.    The  Spanifli  iheep  I  exaliilned  in  France  were  fuch  ill  made  animalsT 

that  as  much  would  be  loft  in  the  carcafs,  and  in  the  want  of  difpofition  to 
thrive,  as  could  be  gained  in  wool,  fuppofing  it  as  fine  as  poflible.  The  Elnglifh 
fheep  which  I  faw  were  chofen  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  no  won- 
der, as  fmugglers  had  been  the  agents,  who  would  of  courfe  procure  fuch  as  were 
to  be  had  cheapeft.  Where  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  bought  his  Englifh  fheep, 
I  never  heard ;  by  his  death  France  loft  them,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from,  the 
others  1  have  feen,  the  lofs  is  not  great.  All  thefe  exertions  have  been  made  by 
people  whofe  profefSons,  habits  of  life,  employments,  and  purfuits  have  been 
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far  removed  from  agriculture ;  ufually  by  Inhabitants  of  the  capital,  or  other 
great  cities. — In  a  word,  thefe  have  been  made  by  men,  in  whofe  hands  fuccefs 
was  impoflibie.  If  the  government  had,  for  the  introdudtion  of  Spanifh  wool,, 
fixed  a  Spanifli  farmer,  with  Spanifli  (hepherds,  and  a  Spahifti  flock,  in  fuch  a 
diftridt  as  the  Crau,  in  Provence,  to  enjoy  their  annual  emigration,  it  would  have 
been  known  what  could  really  be  done  in  carding  wool.  And  if  an  Englifhman^ 
with  a  flock  of  well-chofcn  Lincolnfliire,  or  Leceifterfhire,  long  wooUed  flieep,. 
had  been  fixed  in  the  Pays  d'Aux,  with  a  falary  of  five  hundred  louis  a-year  for 
himfelf,  and  with  every  other  expence  amply  provided,  it  would  at  once  have 
been  found,  that  as  long  and  as  fine  combing  wool  may  be  produced  in  France, 
as  in  England.  But  fuch  eftabliihments  would  depend  abfolutcly  on  the  choice 
of  the  mcii  5  in  fome  hands  the  whole  expence  would  be  dirown  away ;  in  others 
not  a  penny  of  it  would  be  loft. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  the  Capital  employ ed  in  Hujbandry^ 


nPHERE  is  no  light,  in  which  the  agriculture  of  France  can  appear  to  lefi 
advantage  than  upon  this  head.  It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  the  metayers 
arc  able  to  fupport  themfelves  with  a  ftock  fo  much  inferior  to  what  would  be 
neccflary  to  a  good  cultivation.  In  all  the  provinces  which  arc  backward  in 
point  of  agriculture,  as  Brctagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Sologne,  Berry^ 
La  Marche,  Limofin,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  part  of  Guienne,  and  Languedoc  > 
in  Champagne,  Loraine,  \  ranche  Compt^,  Bourbonnois,  Nevernois,  Lyonois,. 
and  partof  Auvergne,  Dauphin^  and  Provence;  the  ftock  of  every  fort  upoa 
the  farms,  whether  belonging  to  the  Jandlord  or  the  tenant,  would  not  rife  to 
20S.  per  Englifli  acre,  and  in  many  diflxidls  not  to  15s*  The  paftures  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  arable  lands  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  arc  well  ftocked  y 
but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the 
beft  provinces.  The  quantity  of  ftieep  and  cattle  is  every  where  trifling  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  implements  of  hufbandry  are  con- 
trived for  cheapnefe^  not  for  duration  and  cfFedt;  and  fuchftacks  of  hay  in  ftore,. 
as  are  found  all  over  England,  are  rarely  fecn  in  France.  Improvements  in* 
vefted  in  the  land,  by  marling,  draining,  &c.  which,  on  farms  in  England^ 
amount  to  large  fums  of  money,  arc  inconfiderablc  even  in  the  beft  parts  of 
France.  And  befidc  the  ftock,  transferable  from  tenant  to  tenant,  theinveft- 
mcnts,  which  in  England  fall  upon  the  landlord,  fuch  as  all  forts  of  cdnvc- 
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niencies  in  building,  fencing,  gates,  Ailes,  pofts,  raiis^  &c.  which  he  isuxft  pro- 
vide or  repair  for  a  new  tenant,  are  done  in  England  at  an  expence  unknown  in 
the  greateft  part  of  France ;  not  but  that  in  ibmc  provinces,  efpecially  in  the 
northern  ones,  the  buildings  are  fubftantial,  and  erected  on  a  large  icale.  I 
/halj,  however,  have  no  doubt  in  calculating  the  inferiority  of  France  in  its 
preient  ftate  to  that  of  England,  in.  the  circumftances  of  building,  inclofing, 
.marling,  claying^  draining,  laying  to  meadow^  and  other  ^^r/Mf«^/r/impfX>vements» 
at  30s.  an  acre  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  40s,  or  50s.  inferior  to  all  our  well 
improved  counties ;  but  as  we  have  fome  backward  in  agriculture^  as  well  as 
jRrancc,  I  calculate  the  whole  at  30s. 

I  have  calculated  the  capital  of  the  farmers  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king-* 
."dom,  and  the  medium  of  my  notes  is  40$.  an  acre.  A  fimilar  calculation  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  huflbandry  of  England  gives  4I.  per  acre*;  in  other 
words,  40s.  more  thapis  found  in  France :  add  30s.  for  thelefs  quantity  of  perma- 
nent improvements;  and  we  have  the  total  of  3I.  los.  per  acre  for  the  inferiority 
:of  French  to  Bnglifh  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  which,  upon  131,000,000 
of  acres,  forms  a  deficiency  of  4S8»Soo,oooL  ftcrling,  or  10,480,000,000  of  liv.— 
.above  ten  milliards.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  would  demand  this  vaft  fum  to  be  ex- 
pended and  invefted  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom  to  an  acreable  equality  with  England  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  I  have 
jiot  been  guilty  of  the  leaft  exaggeration.  The  capita]  of  ^rmers  in  England 
being  41,*  per  acre^  let  us  calculate  that  of  Scotland  at  30s.  and  that  of  Ire- 
Jandiit  40S. 

England,       -      46,000,000  acres,  at  4I.    £.  1 84,000,000 
Scotland,       -      26,000,000  at  30s,        39,000,000 

Ireland,         -       26,000,000  ac  40s.        52,000,000 

'jj  

98,000,000  275,000,000 


;A>. 


France,  -     131,000,000  at  40s.       262,000,000 

The  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  huflbandry  in  the  Britifli  ifles>  is  confider- 
^bly  greater  than  is  employed  in  France,  lit  furely  is  not  neceflary  to  obierve,  in 
this  age^  that  theprodudive  ftatc  of  agriculture  in  a  country  depends  much  more 


\      I  *  It  wiU  be  proper  here  to  explain  "what  I  mean  by  capital    A  farmer,  in  England,  who  flocks  a 

\        farm,  finds  it  ncceilary,  on  entering,  to  hare  a  given  fum  of  money  for  engaging  in,  and  carrymg  on 

'.       the  bufinefs  through  the  firfi  year,  in  which  is  reckoned  a  year's  labour,  rent,  tythe,  feed,  &c. ;  and 

this  fum  varies  generally  from  3I.  to  51*  aa  acre :  if  the  accounts  of  the  fame  £uiner  be  examined  lbnH| 

\      years  after,  he  will  be  found  to  have  ftock  to  a  greater  value,  having  increafed  it  in  catde,  fheep, 

I  manuring,  and  other  improvements,  for  which  he  would  be  paid  if  he  fuddenly  left  his  &mu     Now^ 

I       I      take  the  average  of  all  farms  of  ^  ftocks,  and  of  all  periods  of  leafes,  and  I  value  the  capital  em* 

/      I     ployed  at  4I.  an  acre,  which  i  have  reaibn  to  believe,  from  circumflances  too  numerous  to  detail 

(      \      here^  to  be  a  very  moderate  eftimate. 

on 
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on  the  capital  employed,  than  on  any  other  circumftancc  whatever ;  and  that 
finceours  is  larger  than  that  of  France,  though  jnthc  gofleflion^qf  ^i^^^  millions 
of  people  onlyJ[for  that  of  France  is  to  be  conne^fecTwith  25  or  26  millions)^ 
thcTfffitllfi  cfominions  ougHf lo^eTflentially 'Tftefier^  ^owerful^^an 

France;  and  while  the  two  countries  continue  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no* 
thing  can  reverfe  this  conclufion,  but  egregioufly  ill  management  in  our  own 
government.  It  is  upon  the  firm  bafis  of  this  momentous  faft,  that  politi- 
cians ought  to  feek  the  folution  of  that  apparent  phpnomenon,  which  the  two 
laft  wars  exhibited;  the  fpedlacle  of  England  refifting,  fucccfsfully,  the  whole 
power  of  France  and  Spain :  and  I  will  venture  farther  to  aflert,  that  thofe  who 
feek  the  explanation  in  American  colonies,  or  Indian  conqueds,  feek  it  in  caufes 
of  weaknefs,  much  more  than  of  ftrength  h  and  that  the  poileflion  of  near  300 
millions  fterling  of  adive  capital  employed  upon  our  lands,  is  of  quite  another 
importance  than  that  of  fuch  diftant  and  brittle  dependencies,  or  than  any  ad« 
vantage  that  our  boafted  foreign  commerce  ever  gave  us.  When  Mr.  Paine  ♦ 
calculates,  with  pleafure,  the  fuperiority  of  France  to  England  inJl>ecie,  at  feventy 
millions,  upon  data  which,  I  (hall  (hew  in  another  place,  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  profperity  of  the  French  than  of  the  Hurons;  he  tdverts  to  a  policy 
which  will  be  found  a  rotten  one,  by  every  nation  that  relies  on  it ;  I  mean>. 
that  of  eftimating  gold  and  filver  as  national  wealth  :  their  rapid  currency,  indeed^ 
implies  profperity— but  that  of  paper  does  the  fame;  and  if  paper  has  given  ta 
England  a  fuperiority  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling 
in  the  folid  and  real  wealth  of  (lock  in  hufbandry,  (he  has  not  much  reafon  to 

envy  France  a  fuperiority  of  feventy  millions  in  fpecie.  ^^ 

One  great  deviation  of  French  capital  has  been  in  the  fugar  idands,  which,, 
according  to  the  produce,  cannot  have  alefs  capital  employed  in  them  than  fifty, 
millions  fterling.  The  royal  navy  of  France  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  favourite 
objedl,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  defending  and  fecuring  thefe  colonies ;  let  us  take 
but  twenty-five  years  expencc  of  the  navy,  at  two  millions  flerling,  and  here  arc 
fifty  other  millions ;  in  thefe  two  alone,  without  extending  the  fuppofition  to 
many  others  that  might  be  equally  included,  there  are  one  hundred  millions  fter- 
ling, or  two  and  2L'hz\f  milliards  of  livres,  which,  under  a  different  policy,  might 
have  been  inverted  in  agriculture;  and  had  this  taken  place,  the  nation  would 
have  been  in  the  receipt  (counting  only  at  50  per  cent*  ^roi«r^  for  the  capital 
inveftcd)  of  fifty  millions  fterling  per  annum  more  than  (he  receives  from  her 
agriculture  at  prefent ;  or  coniiderably  more  than  1,000,000,000  liv.  Now  what 
compari(bn  can  there  be  in  the  wealth,  profperity,  power,  or  refources,  between 
the  import  of  five  or  fix  millions  fterling  in  Weft  Indian  commodities,  and  the 
produidion  of  ten  times  that  amount  in  the  native  foil  of  France?    Yet  this 

♦  RigbU  of  Man,  p.  155, 

wretched. 


^"^^D^ 
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wretched  commercial  policy  is  now  continuing ;  inveftmcnts  are  ftill  made  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  the  nation  expends  two  millions  a-year  on  a  navy  to 
proted:  them  ;  and  it  expends  the  two  millions  becaufe  the  inveftmcnts  are  thus 
made  in  the  Indies ;  going  eternally  in  this  vicious  circle ;  planting  American 
waftes  on  account  of  the  navy,  and  keeping  up  the  navy  becaufe  thofe  waftes 
are  planted  j  while  her  own  agriculture  wants  450  millions  fterling  in  capital 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  England,  which,  from  a  fimilar  policy,  is  not 
half  improved  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  What  utter  infatuation 
and  blindnefs  does  fuch  a  conduct  prove  !  And  may  we  not  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  greateft  favour  which  an  enemy,  or  a  friend,  could  do  to  France,  would 
be  the  feizing  of  thofe  colonies,  and  thereby  flopping  this  miferable  deviation  of 
capital.  Perhaps  this  remark  may,  with  equal  juftice,  be  applied  to  England. 
Tippo  Saib  was  mentioned  to  me  in  France  as  an  objeift  of  ferious  alarm  to  our 
kingdom ;  much  the  contrary ;  if  he  drove  us  out  of  the  Eaftern  Indies,  and 
the  negroes  were  to  drive  us  out  of  the  Weftern,  they  would  be  our  beft  friends; 
for  the  capitals  of  the  nation  would  then  find  the  employment  which  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  found. 

But  I  ftiall  venture  to  carry  this  idea  yet  farther ;  it  is  not  only  the  French 
capital  employed  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and  in  the  royal  navy,  that  is  a  diredt  de- 
viation from  agriculture,  for  whatever  is  ufed  in  foreign  commerce  falls  under 
the  fame  predicament.  The  value  of  all  the  navigation  of  France,  fliips,  ftores, 
furniture,  feamen,  feamen's-wages,  and  all  the  exertions  within  land,  in  confc- 
quence  of  them,  fo  much  commended  by  numerous  writers,  muft  equally  be 
confidered  as  an  employment  of  capital,  much  lefs  profitable  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. I  do  not  contend  that  a  ftate  ftiould  negle<fl  the  proper  means  of  its 
defence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  fituation  ;  I  maintain  only,  that  the 
true  progrefs  of  national  induftry  is  to  ftock  fully  the  lands  of  a  country,  before 
any  capitals  are  inverted  in  other  purfuits.  It  will  be  faid  (for  the  obfervation  is 
common),  that  the  inveftment  of  capitals  in  a  nation  muft  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  individuals  who  poffefs  them  ;  but  this  objeftion  is  removed  in  a  moment : 
the  fadt  is  granted;  but  the  policy  contended  for  is,  that  the  ftate  ought  not, 
by  laws  and  regulations,  to  tempt  and  bribe  men  to  an  inveftment  of  capital, 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture  ;  which  Colbert  did  in  fo  flagrant  a  man- 
ner, and  which  is  yet  done  in  every  country  of  Europe  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, cither  by  dircd  encouragements  to  the  commercial  fyftem,  or  by 
laying  burthens  and  taxes  on  land.  The  fole  policy  here  infifted  upon  is  that  of 
freedom ;  let  the  ftate  take  no  party,  and  agriculture,  from  its  fuperior  profit, 
will  attradt  capitals,  as  long  as  an  acre  wants  them;  but  when  the  ftate  lays 
taxes  upon  the  land,  in  any  other  way  whatever  than  the  confumption  of  its  pro- 
dudls,  or  carries  proper  taxes  to  an  undue  extent,  or  permits  the  cultivators  to 

become 
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become  the  prey  of  a  tythe-gatherer,  or  loads  them  with  the  fupport  of  the  poor, 
or,  in  fine,  cramps  the  free  fale  of  produdls,  by  prohibitions  and  monopolies  -, 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  capital  is  as  much  driven  fom  land  as  if  an  exprefs  law  forbade 
the  inveftment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjedture  what  turn  this  policy  will  take 
in  France,  when  we  fee  the  prepofterous  and  pernicious  dodtrines  of  the  cecono- 
miftes  triumphant ;  when  the  falfe  and  abfurd  dodlrine,  that  all  taxes  ultimately 
fall  on  lands,  is  recognized  and  admitted  ;  and  when  we  know  that  a  propofition 
for  a  direft  land-tax  of  twelve  millions  fterliiig  was  received  without  abhorrence  ;, 
fuch  fpedacles  are  not  thofe  of  the  regeneration  of  agriculture. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  following  conclufion  may  fairly  be  drawn  :— as  the  old 
government  of  France,  by  all  forts  of  burthens  and  opprefTions,  kept  dowa 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  were  prohibited  improvements,  tread- 
ing in  the  falfe  and  fallacious  fleps  of  Colbert,  and  encouraging  exclulively  nianu- 
{aJnTixTand  Torelg^^  follows,  that  little  credit  can  be 

given  to  the  wifdom  of  the  new  legiflature,  which  has  arifen  in  that  kingdom^ 
unlefs  different  plans  be  adopted.  To  fofter  and  promote  agriculture  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  her  to  attrad:  the  capitals  (he  has  hitherto  wanted,  is  an  ob- 
ject riot  to  be  effedled  by  fugar-iflands,  and  is  eafily  to  be  deftroyed  by  fuch  land^ 
taxes  as  have  lately  been  cflabliflied  by  the  National  AfTembly.  It  is  not  the 
divifion  of  farms,  and  holding  commons  facred,  that  will  enrich  the  flock  of 
hufbandry.  The  government  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  true,  is  regenerated ;  but 
the  ideas  of  the  people  mufl  alfo  be  regenerated  upon  thefe  quellions,  before  a 
fyflem^  can  be  embraced,  which,  by  giving  capital  to  iagriculture,  fhall  carry 
France  to  fuch  a  profperity  as  England  has  attained. 


CHAP.    X\r. 
Of  the  PricB  of  Prwifions^  Labour^  &c» 

"^l7l7ITHOUT  knowing  the  price  of  thefe  articles  in  difftrent  countries,  the 
political  arithmetician  would  want  one  of  the  principal  bafes  to  build 
and  fupport  many  of  his  moft  ufcful  calculations.  The  conneiaion  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  provifions ;  the  cfFefts  of  high  or  low  prices  on 
agriculture,  and  the  re-adHon  of  culture  on  price ;  the  manner  by  which  high, 
and  low  prices  afFedt  population/  manufadures,  and  national  profperity,— thefe, 
and  a  thoufand  other  inquiries  in  political  oeconoroy,  which  fo  many  writers 
have  treated  on  the  grounds  of  mere  theory  and  rcafoning,  fhould  be  fufpended 
till  a  fufficient  maf&  of  f9&%  be  collected,  the  examination  and  comparifon  of 

3  K  '  which 
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which  can  alone  elucidate  fuch  intricate  fubjeds.  When  the  rates  of  labour, 
provifions,  &c*  are  corredlly  known  in  countries  governed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, and  pofleffing  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  de- 
grees of  induftry,  the  politician  will  have  valuable  data  on  which  he  may  rca- 
fon  :  to  colledl  fuch  ought  to  be  one  great  objedt  of  thofe  who  travel  with 
philofophical  views,  and  who  diredl  their  attention  to  fubjedls  of  ufcful  know- 
ledge, inftead  of  the  common  frivolous  purfuits  that  wafte  the  time  and  fortunes 
of  fo  many.  Without  infcrting  the  minutes  themfelves,  which,  but  for  bre- 
vity, I  fhoujd  have  done,  I  fhall  infert  the  averages  of  the  whole.  ^^ 


y/'g^^-^^g^*  ->                 French  Englifli 

i'^                                                                      money,  money. 

4      Beef,  per  lb.  aver,  of  76  minutes,  7/.  jf  ^. 

^0-.  Mutton,  average  of  ditto,           7  3^ 

/   ^  Veal,  average  of  72  ditto,          7  J  2i 
^  ^    Meat  average  of  the  three,  7/. 

/j    Pork,  average  of  a8  minutes,     9  4! 


French     Englifli 
money,     money* 


Butter,  average  of  38  minutes,  1 6  J/  8  ji. 

Cheefe,  average  of  10  ditto,      9  4f 

Eggs,  average  of  19  ditto,         9  4}         f 

Bread,  average  of  67  ditto,        3  if  ^  ^Vi 

Wine,  per  bottle,  aver,  of  32  do,  4{  2  J 


A.^.  / 


Twenty-three  minutes  concerning  bread,  having  been  made  in  1789,  when 

the  price  of  wheat  was  extravagant,  we  certainly  muft  not  reckon  the  average 
^  price  of  fuch  bread,  as  the  bulk  of  people  eat  in  France,  at  more  than  2/.  the 

pound,  or  id.  Englifh. — It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pound,  paid  de  marc 
^^jf^%£^  France,  is  to  the  Englifh  pound  avoir -du-poids,  as  1,0000  is  to  0,9264;  it  is 
/^jg^/^/-- therefore  about  tV  heavier,  a  difference  which  muft  be  kept  in  mind.  In  order  to 
y  ^  compare  the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  in  the  two  kingdoms,  fome  previous  ob- 

^  ^        fervations  are  neceflary.     Beefjs,  in  manj^^rts  of  France,  exceedingly  good 

T.  ^S^i6i6?^'^nd  well  fattened ;  better  is  not  to^e?ounTany  where  tharTaTParis ;  and  1  have 
I/Jl  AiJ^il^remarkedi,  elfewhere,  the  greaf  "numbers  ^oFffne  oxen  fattenedf  in  Limofin  in 
2-  j^^wft,  winter,  and  in  Normandy  in  fummer,  for  the  Paris  market.     I  think,  therefore, 

that  the  beef  of  England,  and  of  great  cities  in  France,  may  very  fairly  be 
^^^^^'^•^^feompared.  It  is  not  fo  generally  good,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  but  the 
f^^^^^ —    difference  does  not  demand  attention.— -It  is,  however,  very  difcernible  in  little 

country  towns,  where  nothing  is  killed  but  old  cows— and  good  beef  is  as  rare 
'^^^Z %^  as  good  mutton  \  whereas  there  is  not  a  fpot  in  England,  in  which  a  private 
^^Tx  gentleman's  family,  that  lives  in  the  country,  is  not  fupplied  with  good  ox  beef. 

7y^^y^^;_ Veal,  notwithftanding  that  at  Paris  from  Pontoife,  is  much  inferior ;  but  the 
.  great^feriority  of  French  meat  to  Englifh  is  in  mutton,  which  is  univerfaHy  lb 
f— '^^'^^— :5^  bad  nf  France,  that  I  may  aflTrVvety-corredff^  "^at  from  one  end  of  the 
^f —  kingdom  to  the  other,  I  never  faw  a  live  or  dead  fhcep  that  would  in  England 

bje  efteemed  a  fat  one.     In  general,  mutton  is  fo  lean,  that,  to  an  Englifh  palate, 

f'^/T^'^^^t  is  barely  eatable.     The  French  do  not  like  very  fat  mutton,— that  is  to  fay, 

J.Q  they  do  not  like  much  fat;  but  they  muft  like  the  lean  of  fat  meat,  as  being 

^   ^^"^^^^^i^'^^y^  ^"^  ^^"^f  flavoured,  than  that  of  lean.    It  is  however  to  be«mem- 

Y?^"        'bcred,  that  at  common  tables  (I  do  not  fpcak  of  thofe  of  great  lords,  for  they  do 

/  not 
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not  form  a  nation)  meat  is  ufually  fo  much  roafted,  that  it  is  not  an  equal  objedl 
to  have  it  fo  fat  as  in  England.  But  though  the  niccnefs  of  the  palate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance,  yet  whether  the  mutton  in  general  be  lean  or  fat,  is  of 
very  great  confcquence  in  thefe  inquiries  ;  for  this  circumftance  may  make  that 
meat  much  dearer  in  France  than  it  is  in  England.  Upon  an  average  in  the  lat- 
ter kingdom,  the  price  of  meat,  in  1790,  as  I  found  by  numerous  returns  from 
many  counties,  was, — Beef,  4d.  per  lb.— Mutton>  4id. — Yeal,  4ld, — Average  ^"^-a. 
of  the  three  4id. — Pork,  4d. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  beef  and  veal  are  as  cheap  at  thefe  prices,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  quality,  as  in  France,  for  thefe  minutes  refpedl  the  beft  joints  only.  As 
to  mutton,  it  is  at  leaft  20 'per  cent,  cheaper;  by  which  I  wifh  to  have  it  under- 
ftood,  that  I  allude  to  the  fuperior  expence  which  mud  be  incurred  by  the 
grazier,  in  order  to  bring  his  mutton  fo  fat  to  market,  as  is  univerfal  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  make  a  greater  profit,  by  felling  it  at 
the  French  price,  than  at  the  Englifh  one,  provided  he  were  to  make  it  no  fatter 
than  is  ufual  in  France.  Whoever  attentively  confiders  the  French  hufbandry, 
will  not  be  furprized  at  the  leannefs  of  their  mutton.  The  want  of  artificial 
jgrafles  is  fo  great,  that  (heep,  though  few  in  number,  are  miferably  fed  in 
fummer ;  but  as  to  winter,  they  are  in  moft  of  the  provinces  fed  upon  ftraw, 
and  what  they  can  pick  up  on  waftes  and  ftubbles.  There  arc  few  diftrids^ 
where  you  fee  any  thing  like  a  regular  provifion  for  them  ;  in  confequencc  of 
which,  the  markets  are  fupplied  in  a  very  imperfedl  manner,  and  farms  fufFer 
drcadfiilly  from  want  of  the  manuring,  which  a  flock  of  hearty  well  fed  fhecp 
are  fure  to  depofit.     Bread  in  England  may^bcjreckpned^  pound ;  but  v/.:^  ^  /,.  Y/^ 

we  muft  not,  therefore,^conHud[ertRat  iTis  near  double  the  FrenchTprlce ;  for  -  ^r .  ;  .  »  . 
the  materials  are  not  the  fame.  In  England,  it  is  very  generally  made  of  wheat ; 
and  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eat  the  whiteft  and  beft;  but  in 
France,  the  bread  minuted  in  the  preceding  notes,  is  often  of  rye  and  other 
grain  ;  fo  that  the  price  is  not  double  for  the Jame  bread ;  though  there  is  cent* 
per  cent,  variation  in  the  price  of  the  bread  confumed  by  the  poor  of  the  two 
countries.  Bread  being  fo  much  cheaper  in  France,  in  comparifon  of  meat, 
than  it  is  in  England,  occafions  that  great  confumption  of  bread  in  France  in 
preference  to  meat,  which  the  French  poor  rarely  eat.  In  England,  the 
confumption  of  meat,  by  the  labouring  poor,  is  pretty  confiderable ;  for  as  bread 
approaches  fo  much  nearer  to  the  price  of  meat  in  this  kingdom,  it  necefTarily 
occafions  this  difference  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been  already  re- 
marked by  Monf.  Herrenfchwandt  with  his  ufual  acutenefs.  The  confump-- 
tion  of  chccfe  in  England,  by  the  poor,  is  immenfe.  In  France  they  cat' nonc^ 
at  all.  The  Englifii  confumption  of  meat  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture than  the  French  confumption  of  bread :   it  is  by    means   of  great 

3  K  2  ftocks 
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flocks  of  cattle  and  iheep,  that  lands  are  improved  and  rendered  produAivc;  the 
crops  which  fupport  cattle  and  fhcep  are  of  an  ameliorating  nature;  but  thofe 
that  yield  bread  are,  on  the  contrary,  exhaufting.  It  muft  be  therefore  evident, 
that  agriculture  will  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  butter^ 
and  cheefe  con  fumed  by  any  nation.  j 

/    \  Average. — Fowl  22/  (nd.);  turkey  68yr(2s.  lod.);  duck  2ayr(iid.)j  goofe 

{50/  (28.  id.)  ;  pigeon  7/  (3id.) 

Obfervattons. 

It  appears  from  thefe  averages,  that  poultry  is  not  generally  fb  cheap  in  France 
as  it  has  been  reprefented ;  it  is,  however,  cheaper  than  in  England ;  for  I  can- 
fjCy^    not  eftimate  the  prices  with  us  lower  than,  a  fowl  is.^» ;  a  turkey  5s. ;  a  duck 
IS.  6d. ;  a  goofe  4s. ;  a  pigeon  4d.  "        "^  — — - 

Labour. 

The  minutes  I  took  are  too  numerous  to  infert,  conftraincd  as  I  am  to  brc- 
.  vity.    Average  earnings  of  men  throughout  the  kingdom  i()f.i  mafon  and  car- 
penter Tpf.    There  are  but  few  minutes  concerning  the  rife  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour I  in  Normandy  it  has  been  doubled  in  twelve  years ;  in  Provence  it  has 
rifen  from  fixtcen  to  twenty^four;  but  in  Anjou  it  remains  as  it  was  fifty  years 
.  .  ,.,  «*^o-    The  idea  I  had  of  the  general  price  of  labour  in  France,  taken  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  I  acquired  from  reading  and  from  in- 
formation, was  the  average  of  16/  a  day.     If  that  idea  were  at  all  corred,  la- 
"  '      "  y  bour  has  rifen  about  20  per  cent.     But  though  the  price  is   now  fatisfadtorily 
afcertainefl,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  fo  before,  and  the  general  ideas  to 
wbicb  I  allude  might  be  very  erroneous.     I  take  the  fad:  not  to  be  far  from  the 
rife  of  20  per  cent  on  the  average,  but  to  have  been  much  more  fo  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  there  is  fome  adivity  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  no  in- 
crcafe  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  little,  in  thofe  which  do  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages. 
,^.„^  r  J       The  average  price  of  labour  in  England  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  made  my 
'^^/^  \]  tours,  was  7s.  6d.  a  week,  or  is.  3d.  a  day;  the  price  at  prefent  I  (hould  flatc 
;  I  at  8s.  5d*  *  a  week,  or  is.  4id.  a  day  i  but  this  idea  is  not  founded  on  an  adual 
Vk.  furvey.     Indeed  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  England  were  again  travelled 
through,  with  the  views  that  1  examined  it  twenty  years  ago,  that  its  progrcflion 
might  be  well  afcertained ;  fuch  a  knowledge  is  ufeful  to  every  man  who  would 
really  underftand  the  ftate  of  his  country ;  fo  ufeful,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at 
theexpence,  not  of  government,  but  of  parliament,  independently  of  minillers, 

♦  Calculated  thus,  five  weeks  at  12s.  a  week ;  four  at  9s. ;  and  forty-three  at  8s. ;  in  all  22I.  j  but 
no  eftimate  by  the  week  will  fhew  the  real  earnings  of  our  labourers,  who  perform  fo  much  work  by 
the  piece,  that  they  earn  much  more  than  any  weekly  rate  cair  point  out. 

if 
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if  poflible,  whofe  intcreft  it  is  always  to  rcprcfent  the  country  as  flourifhing ;  for 
moft  of  them  aflume  a  merit  from  the  profperous  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
though  perhaps  not  indebted  to  them  for  one  atom  of  its  simount :  whatever 
evils  befal  a  nation,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  go- 
vernment alone. 


Labour  in  France,        -       ,'9/*  j 
Labour  in  England,        -     33*    i 


Meat, 
Bread, 

• 

7/. 

a 

Meat, 
Bread, 

- 

8i. 
3i 

If  meat  and  bread  be  combined  into  one  price,  it  follows,  that  labonr  in 
England,  when  proportioned  to  labour  in  France,  (hould  be  at  ^^\f.  a  day,  in- 
ftead  of  33*/^  If  bread  alone  be  taken,  there  is  almoft  the  fame  proportion  ; 
that  is,  19  at  2  are  the  fame  as  33!  at  3! ;  but  this  coincidence,  perhaps,  is 
accidental  j  becaufe  in  England  the  rate  of  labour,  fuppofing  it  to  depend  on 
provifions,  would  certainly  depend,  not  on  bread  only,  but  on  an  aggregate  of 
bread,  checfe,  and  meat ;  however,  one  would  wifli  to  fee  thefe  naked  fads  af- 
certained,  whatever  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from  them.  The  confumption  * 
of  bread,  and  the  price  of  labour  being  about  76  per  cent,  cheaper  in  France  than 
in  England,  is  an  enormous  dedudtion  from  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
themafs  of  national  profperity  in  the  former  kingdom.  This  opinion,  however, 
I  ventjire  to  maintain  againft  a  cloud  of  writers  and  politicians,  who  ftrcnuoufly 
contend  for  cheap  provifions  and  cheap  labour,  in  order  to  have  cheap,  and  con- 
fequently  flourifliing,  manufaftures;  but  the  example  of  England,  which  has 
outftripped  the  whole  world  in  this  circumftance,  ought  long  ago  to  have 
driven  fuch  fentiments  from  every  mind.  Country-labour  being  76  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  France  than  in  England,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all  thofe  clafTes 
which  depend  on  labour,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  in  fociety,  are  76  per  cent, 
lefs  at  their  eafe  (if  I  may  ufe  theft  expreflions),  and  worfe  fed,  worfe  cloathed, 
and  worfe  fupported,  both  in  ficknefs  and  in  health,  than  the  fame  claffcs  in 
England,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  quantity  of  precious  metals,  and  the 
impofing  appearance  of  wealth  in  France.  And  if  the  labouring  poor  confumc 
76  per  cent,  lefs  than  the  poor  in  our  kingdom,  they  confeqiidntly  afford,  in  the 
•r^ian^e  ratio,  a  wprfe  market  to  the  farmer ;  whence  agriculture  fufFers  in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  ought  to  be  found,  by  this  combination,  at  leaft  76  per  cent, 
worfe  than  the  agriculture  of  England.  Every  country  contains  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  precious  metals;  or  of  fome  other  currency  that  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  \  and  the  difference  between  a  high  and  a  low  price  of  labour  and  provifions 
is,  that  in  one  country  a  large  proportion  of  thofe  metals  is  in  the  hands  of 

+  I  fay  the  confumptiony  and  not  the  pricey  becaufe  the  kinds  of  bread  in  the  two  kingdoms  are  not 
the  iame :  there  is  no  fuch  difference  as  this  in  the  price  of  wheat  $  I  apprdiend  no  difference  at  all.      ^^^^^^  ^  /^ 
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farmers  and  labourers  ;  and  in  the  other  a  fmall  one  only.  In  one  cafe  great 
adtivity  and  vigour  will  be  found  in  huibandry ;  in  the  other  very  Uttlc.  But 
this  argument  may  be  extended  yet  farther;  for  if  there  be  76  per  cent,  dif- 
ference in  the  confumption  of  the  French  and  Englifli  labourers,  there  ought 
*  to  be  76  per  cent,  diiference  in  the  ftrcngth  of  body  between  the  two  nations. 
Strength  depends  on  nourifhment ;  and  if  this  difference  be  admitted,  an  Englifli 
workman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  half  as  much  work  agaio.  as  a  Frenchman,-— 
thislitfo'win  1  believe  be  foawd  to" ^e  corredlly  the^cafe;  and  if  the  great  fupe- 
riority,  not  only  of  the  Englifli  'husbandry,  but  alfo  of  thofe  manufaftures  into 
which  machines  do  not  enter  any  more  than  in  France,  be  well  confidered,  this 
cxtenfion  of  thefe  proportions  will  not  be  thought  at  all  extravagant.  To  what 
is  all  this  to  be  afcribed  ?  Moft  clearly  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  govern- 
ment, rotten  in  its  principles ;  that  fl:ruck  a  palfy  into  all  the  lower  and  pro- 
dudive  claflcs  to  favour  thofe  whofe  only  merit  is  confumption.  If  fome  future 
traveller  fliould  examine  France  with  the  fame  attention  I  have  done,  he  will 
probably  find,  under  a  free  government,  all  thefe  proportions  greatly  changed; 
and,  unlefs  the  Englifli  government  be  more  vigilant  and  intelligent  than  it  hath 
hitherto  been,  France  will  be  able  to  boaft  as  great  a  fuperiority  as  England 
does  at  prefent. 

Of  the  Public  Support  of  the  Poor. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  feizure  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  eftates,  that  the  National 
Aflembly  publicly  declared,  they  would  confider  the  care  of  the  poor  as  one  of 
their  primary  duties.  They  appointed  alfo  a  committee  of  mendicite,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the  Aflembly,  the  flatc  of  the  poor, 
and  their  opinion  of  the  bcft:  means  of  extinguifliing  indigence  in  France.  Of 
this  committee,  the  duke  of  Liancourt  was  chairman.  In  their  third  report, 
they  fl:ate  to  the  Aflembly  the  heads  of  thofe  propofitions  which  they  thought 
neceflary  to  form  the  bafe  of  a  decree  for  that  purpofe.  The  committee  examine, 
in  this  report,  the  idea  of  eftablifliing  a  poor's  rate,  and  with  great  wifdomabfo- 
lutely  rejeft  it.  In  their  fourth  report,  they  ftate  the  mifchiefs  of  the  Englifli 
fyftem— and  add,  **  Mais  cet  exemple  efl:  un  grand  &  important  legon  pour  nous: 
car,  independamment  des  vices  qu'elle  nous  prefente,  &  d'une  depenfe  monflreuie, 
&  d'un  encouragement  neceflTaire  a  la  fain^antife,  el le  nous  decouvre  la  plaie  poli- 
tique de  TAngleterrc  la  plus  d^vorante,  qu'il  eft  egalement  dangereux  pour  fa  tran- 
quillite  &  fon  bonheur  de  detruirc  ou  de  laiflfer  fubfifter  *.— I  am  rather  furprifed, 
that  while  they  feem  perfcdly  well  informed  of  the  evils  attending  the  mifchie- 
vous  fyftem  of  England,  they  fliould  adopt  the  principle  of  our  poor's  laws,  by 
declaring,  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  pecuniary  afliftance  from  the  ftate  ^  that 

*  ^atriinu  Rapport  du  Qmti  dg  Mindifitf.    8vo.    t7<p^    p*  7% 
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the  National  Aflcmbly  ought  to  confider  fuch  provifion  as  one  of  its  firftand 
moft  facred  duties ;  and  that  an  expcnce,  with  this  view,  ought  to  be  incurred 
to  the  amount  of  50  millions  a  year.     I  do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  poflible  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  as  a  facred  duty,  and  not  extend  that  50 
to  100,  if  neceffity  fhould  demand  it— the  100  to  200— the  200  to  300— and  fo 
on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreffion,  that  has  taken  place  in  England.    We  have 
found,  by  long  experience  in  England,  that  the  more  money   is  expended— 
even  well  and  humanely  expended,  the  more  poor  arc  created ;  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  indigence  and  mifcry  is  cxadtly  in  proportion  to  the  affiftancc  given  to 
them  by  rates.     The  fame  efFed:  would  certainly  take  place  in   France ;   the 
expenditure  of  50  millions  would  inevitably  make  100  neceflary.     It  is  in  vain 
to  fay,  that  of  that  50  there  are  30  already  expended  by  hofpitals,  and  fix  *  by 
the  clergy ;  for  the  committee  themfelves  give  fuch  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of 
the  hofpitals,  that  a  dependence  on  fuch  charity  will  not  be  among  the  regular 
rcfources  of  the  poor ;  and  as  to  the  ecclefiaftical  afliftance,  no  families  could 
rely  on  it  as  a  matter  of  appropriated  right.     The  cafe  would  be  very  different, 
if  the  National  Aflembly  were  folemnly  to  declare  it  their  duty  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  and  affign  50  millions  for  that  purpofe ;  there  would  then  be  an  uni- 
verfal  reliance  on  that  duty,  and  that  humanity,  of  the  legiflature;  and  the  con- 
fequencc  we  know  by  fatal  experience.    I  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
poor  ought  to  be  left  to  private  charity,  asjthg^arc^n  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
to  an  infinitely  better  effedl  than  refults  from  the  rates  inEngland.    In  propor- 
tion as  the  public  interferes,  private  charity  is  wounded,  till  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  comes  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  grievous  evils  to  which  pro- 
perty is  expofed. 

If  fifty  millions  could  be  expended  in  France  without  creating  a  dependence, 
the  burthen  would  be  very  moderate ;  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  utter  impof- 
Ability  of  fuch  a  cafe ;  we  know  that  the  wifeft  difpenfation  of  money  amongft 
the  poor,  not  earned  by  induftry,  always  creates  a  dependence,  and  confequently 
becomes,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  the  origin  of  the  evil  that  is  cured.    For  the  like 
reafon,  hofpitals,  if  well  adminijiered,  are  equal  nuifances ;  they  are  attended  by 
a  fimilar  eflfcd:,  and  the  more  that  efFedt  is  leflTened  by  a  vicious  and  cruel  ma- 
nagement, fo  much,  perhaps,  the  better  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mafs  of  poor, 
who  will  not  be  tempted  into  a  reliance  on  an  abode  of  mifery,  defpair,  and 
death.     The  expenditure  of  the  poor's  rates  of  England  is  certainly  not  free  from      ^   ^, 
abufes,  but  they  are,  all  things  confidered,  lefs  than  might  reafonably  be  ex-      (    / 
pedted.    They  amount  to  above  two  millions  fterling,  and  I  am  confident,  from      j    ) 
a  long  and  attentive  obfervation  of  their  eflfcdts  upon  the  poor,  that  the  mafs  of      \    | 
human  wrctchednefs  is  quadrupled  by  their  influence  i  or,  in  other  words,  that       J  3 
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for  one  perfon  made  eafy,  at  the  expencc  of  the  public,  four  are  rendered  poor  or 
miferable,  by  depending  on  that  expence,  inftead  of  the  exertions  of  private  in- 
duftry  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  on  a  moderate  average  the  amount  of  our 
poor's  rates  increafcs  in  th?  propoption  of  near  ioo,oool.  a  year,  of  courfe  approach- 
ing rapidly  towards  three  millions,  and  at  the  fame  time  curing  no  evils  that  they 
have  not  created,  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  the  political  oeconomy  of  our 
government,  which,  intent  upon  trifles,  negleds  this  growing  and  alarming 
evil  ?     Had  an  afl:  paffed  ten  years  ago,  limiting  thefe  afleflfments  to  the  average 
of  the  laft  feven  years  (a  meafure  I  urged  in  print  for  more  than  ten  years  paft)^ 
it  would  have  faved  half  a  million  a  year  in  expenditure;  and  four  times  that 
amount  in  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  diftrefs.    What  has  fatally  obtained 
in  England  will  take  place  in  France,    if  the  Englifh  principle  be  adopted, 
namely,  that  the  ftate  is  compelled  in  duty  to  fupport  the  poor;  fifty  millions 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  one  hundred^  and  both  of  them  the  parent  of  increafing 
mifery.     It  is  not  the  ftate,  but  individuals  that  are  bound ;  and  private  charity 
is  indifputably  the  proper  method.     Foundling  hoipit^ls  may  be  clafled  among 
the  moft  mifchievous  inftitulions  that  can  be  eftablifhed ;  for  they  muft  cer- 
tainly encourage  that  vicious  procreation,  which,  from  its  mifery,  does  not  dc- 
ferve  the  name  of  population.     From  the  almoft  indifcriminate  diftin<ftion  of 
the  children  they  receive,  which  in  France  is  fo  enormous,  that  of  101,000  in 
fixteen  years,  15,000  only  were  in  exiftence*,  it  might  by  fome  be  thought, 
that  they  do  not  tend  to  increafe  the  people ;   but  the  prefervation  of  the  chil- 
dren, fuppofing  them  to  efFeft  it,  would  not  be  the  principal  operation.     Such 
hofpitals  encourage  marriage,  from  the  certainty  that  the  children  need  not  to 
remain  a  burthen  upon  the  parents;  but  when  the  conflidt  comes  in  the  mo- 
\       ther's  bofom,  the  feelings  of  nature  will  oftener  triumph  than  the  dictates  of  fo 
\      inj&mous  a  crime  as  that  of  abandoning  her  offspring  j^  and  thus  more  children 
^vill  be  preferved  than  expofed.    A  government  cannot,  by  any  methods,  encou-^ 
rage  marriage  without  increafing  the  people;   for  whatever  tends  to  fiicilitate 
\       the  maintenance  of  children,  whether  by  an  increafe  of  induftry,  that  (hall  enable 
j       children  to  fupport  themfelves,  or  by  foundling  hofpitals,  that  remove  the  bur- 
^    then  altogether,  the  efFe<fl  in  the  end  will  be  inevitable.    And,  this  effedt  in 
V   Fj-ance  is  of  a  moft  pernicious  nature ;  for  the  competition  for  employment  being 
I   already  too  great  to  permit  the  people  to  live  with  comfort,  no  inftitutions  to  en*. 
/   courage  population  can  take  place  there  at  prefent  without  entailing  mi&ry  upon 
<  ,  the  bulk  of  the  nation.    It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  encouragement  aftbrded 
by  foundling  hofpitals,  is  an  encouragement  alfo  of  vice  and  inhumanity  ;  and  a 
public  premium  given  to  the  bapift^ment  of  the  beft  feelings  of  the  human  bofom*. 

*  Rapport  fait  au  nous  du  Comti  de  Mendiciti  dcs  vifites  fakes  dans  divers  Hofpitatix*  8vo.  1790,  p*%^% 
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Rf/e  of  Prices. 

SoLOGNE — LaPerti. — Cattle  of  all  kinds  increafed  in  price  more  than  a* 
third  in  one  year.  A  cow  from  48  liv.  to  90  liv.  j  a  horfe  7  or  8  louis  to  12|  j: 
a  hog  15  liv.  to  30  liv.     It  has  been  owing  to  a  want  of  forage. 

Berry — Vatan. — See  two  good  cart-horfes,  which  were  fold  this  year  for 
20  louis  each ;  and  feveral  farmers  aflerted,  that  a  horfe  which  three  years, 
ago  was  worth  5  louis,  would  now  bring  12. 

LiMosiN — Limoges. — The  fame  quantity  of  cord  wood,  which  was  fold  i^ 
years  ago  at  50  liv.  now  fells  at  150  liv.  Land  greatly  raifed  in  its  value,  and 
hufbandry  doubly  more  productive  than  20  years  ago. 

Languedoc— B^^«^«  de  Lucion.— The  meafure  of  land,  called  the  coperadcj^ 
which  fome  years  fince  fold  at  12  liv.  is  now  at  24  liv*  and  even  30  liv.' 

jB^j^(?;^;7^.— Within  ten  years,  prices  of  every  thing,  including  houfe-rent,^ 
very  much  increafed/ 

Bourdeaux. — Very  great  increafe  in  the  price  of  every  thing  in  ten  years^ 
.    Isle  of  Fran CE-rLw;2r^«r/.— Within  ten  years,  the  general  expences  of 
living^  bread  alone  excepted,  have  rifen  50  per  cent»  and  labour  nearly  in  the 
lame  proportion. 

Normandy— ffovr^.'-'A  houfe,  in  1779,  let,  without  any  fine,  on  a  leafc  oF 
fix  years,  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  let  this  year  again  for  three  years,  with  a, 
fine  of  25  louis  for  600  liv.  per  ann.  A  cellar,  which  is  now  60  liv«  was  onl^ 
24  liv.  12  years  paft. 

Bretagne— -R^»«^j.— Cordof  wood  16  liv^.    In  1740,  it  was  gtliv. 

Champagne— 5/.  Meneboud.^CorA  of  wood  18  liv.  10/— but  25  years  aga 
7  liv.  lof. 

LoviAivE— Pont  au  MouJjhn.^The  prices  of  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  rifeft 
one-third  in  twenty  years. 

Luneville.— Cord  of  wood  now  26  liv.  was,  fifty-twa  years  ago,  9  liv. 

Strajbourg. ---Cord  of  wood  27  liv.  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  12  to  15  liv. 

Franche  Compte.— Thofe  cftates,  which  twenty  years  ago  fold  at  300  liv- 
now  are  at  800  liv. 

Be/an fon^Dote.^Mtzt  now  7/  the  pound— fome  years  ago4-/.i— A  couple 
of  fowls  24/  which  were  12/— In  general  every  thing  is  doubled  in  price  in  v^^  ^ 

ten  years.  To  what  is  this  to  be  afcribedt—lio  the  great  increafe  of  population. 
Such  was  the  anfwer  I  received ;  there  is,  however,  no  manu&fture  in  the 
country,  iron  forges  excepted. 

BouRGOGNE—-D/;(?«.— Every  thing  raifed  in  20  years  cent,  per  cent,  partly 
pa  account  of  the  improvement  of  roads. 

iL.  Obfervom 
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Obfervafions. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  circumftance  in  the  political  CEConomy  of  France  which 
makes  fo  refpedtable  a  figure  as  that  of  the  general  rife  of  prices,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  laft  twenty  years.    This  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  mafs  of 
currency  has  confiderably  increafed,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  that  kingdom,  muft 
neceflarily  have  arifen  from  an  increafeof  induftry.    We  know  that  taxes  cannot 
have  been  the  caufe,  as  they  have  not  in  the  fame  period  been  increafed  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  to  fo  fmall  an  amount  as  to  be  irrelative  to  the  queftion.    The  moft  re- 
markable circumftance  attending  this  apparent  profpcrity  (for  this  circumftance 
is  ufually  concomitant  with  profperity,  though  not  of  neceffity  flowing  from  it) 
is  the  flill  miferable  flate  of  the  labouring  poor ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  furpize, 
that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  rifen  eq^ually,  or  in  fomc  degree  of  proportion* 
with  other  things ;  this  mufl  probably  be  attributed  to  the  too  great  populouf« 
«efs  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly  in  another  chap- 
ter.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifery  which  we  fee  amongfl  the  lower  clafTes  in 
France  feems  quite  inconfiftent  with  a  great  rife  in  the  price  of  commodities,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  wealth ;  and  as  the  price  of  labour  con- 
tinues fo  low  as  not  to  enable  the  people  to  fupport  themfelves  tolerably,  not- 
withftanding  the  rife  of  other  prices,  it  affords  a  clear  proof,  as  it  has  been  juft 
obfcrved,  that  there  is  too  great  a  competition  for  employment,  arifing  from  the 
cxcefs  of  population  in  the  kingdom. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  the  Produce  of  France. 


nPHIS  may  properly  be  confidered  as  the  great  queftion  of  political  economy, 
in  relation  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  kingdoms;  there  being  no  circumftance 
in  the  fituation  of  any  people,  whether  it  concerns  their  wealth,  profperity, 
power,  or  refources,  but  what  muft  depend,  in  a  high  degree,  on  the  produce 
of  their  lands.  As  it  is  a  fubje<ft  which  becomes  every  day  more  intefcfting,  on 
account  of  the  abufes  generated  by4he  complex  fyftem  of  modern  taxation,  it 
h^s  naturally  put  politicians  upon  comparing  the  productions  of  a  kingdom,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  people,  with  the  ncceflities,  or  rather  vices,  of  their 
government.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  proportion  was  fought  for  with  the 
moft  anxious  folicitude  by  the  ceconomijfei.  They  conceived,  th^t  produce  ought 
alone  to  bear  all  the  impofitions  which  the  government  of  any  kingdom  fhould 
lay  upon  its  fubjedls  ;  a  doctrine  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous,,  but  which 
has  been  drefled  and  decorated  with  fo  much  ability  as  to  have  found  advocates 
in  every  part  of  Europe.    The  conjeftures  which  have  been  made  of  the  grofs 
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produce  of  all  the  lands  in  France,  are  innumerable.  There  has  been  fcarcely  a 
political  writer  on  the  affairs  of  that  ikngdom,  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  who 
has  not  taken  an  opportunity,  perhaps  ill-afforded  by  his  fubjedt,  to  calculate  the 
amount ;  but  all  the  accounts  that  I  have  ken  have  been  made  on  fuch  infuf- 
ficient  data,  that  it  is  uninterefting  whether  the  imagined  refult  happens  to  be 
near  to,  or  far  from,  the  fad: ;  fince  of  fo  many  random  gueffeS  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  all  fhould  be  remote  from  truth.  Of  the  methods  ufed  in  calculating, 
the  national  produce  by  various  French  writers,  two  have  been  principally  relied 
upon ;  the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  particularly  the  vingtiemesy  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten  by  the  people.  More  vague  foundations  could  hardly  have 
been  fought  ordevifed  ;  the  taxes  were  laid  with  fo  little  regard  to  a  fair  propor-- 
tion,  the  exemptions  were  fo  numerous,  and  abufes  fo  univerfal,  that  the  po- 
fition  of  the  ftars  might  almoft  as  well  be  reforted  to  as  a  political  guide.  The 
confumption  of  bread  is  almoft  equally  unfatisfadtory  in  a  kingdom,  where 
wheaten  bread  is  not  probably  eaten  by  half  the  people ;  and  where  chefnuts,, 
maiz,  harricots,  and  other  legumes,  form  principal  objcdts  of  confumption*. 
But  if  this  difficulty  were  gotten  over,  in  which  there  are  no  data  that  deferve 
a  moment's  attention,  we  muftalfo  take  into  the  account  the  confumption  of  the 
earth's  produdls,  in  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  liquors,  fuel,  timber,  and  all  the  va* 
riety  of  objeds  that  adminifter  to,  or  are  confumed  by  manufedlures,  commerce^, 
and  {hipping.  However,  though  we  have  every  reafon  imaginable  to  believe^ 
that  fuch  data  are  abfolutely  infufficient  for  calculating  the  produce  of  a  king- 
dom like  France,  yet  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  authors  who  have  given 
attention  to  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  utility.  Accuracy  was  not  to  be  attained  by 
purfuing  any  methods ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  thofe  which  they  adopted,, 
though  not  applicable  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view,  gave  rife  to  important  dif- 
quifitions  ;  and  we  owe  to  their  labours  fome  fads  truly  ufeful,  and  many  ob- 
fervations  deferving  attention.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  the  calcu- 
lation in  a  fatisfadtory  manner,  appears  clearly  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  minifters  at  the  head  of  the  national  finances,  and  confequently  poflefled 
of  every  opportunity  which  power  could  confer,  to  acquire  whateveriknowledge 
they  fought ;  yet  the  ideas  have  been  as  vague  and  unfatisfadtory  as  thofe  of  fpe- 
culatifts,  who  have  been  devoid  of  fuch  advantages.  It  (hould  feem,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  bureau  or  the  clofet  that  data  for  this  calculation  are  to  be  fought;, 
but  that  he  who  would  know  what  the  landsof  a  kingdom  produce,  (hould  view 
and  examine  them.  It  would  be  madnefs  in  a  traveller  like  myfelf  to  pretend 
that  it  is  poffible  to  give  a  true  eftimate  of  the  produdtions  of  a  kingdom  from 
viewing  hut  a  part  of  it:  I  know  the  difficulties  and 'hazard  of  the  undertaking  too 
well  to  have  any  fuch  prctenfions;  and  all  I  would  affume,  is  nothing  more  tlian 
the  probability  that  my  eftimate  of  the  part  I  faw  is  not  greatly  removed  from 
fadt.    Thirty  years  experience,  I  hope,  have  contributed  to  enable  me  to  form 
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TOore  than  a  vague  conjecture  of  the  produdls  of  any  country  that  I  view  with 
attention  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  my  journies,^  in  almoft  every  direc- 
tion, amount  to  feveral  thoufands  of  miles,  there  will  not  appear  to  be  any  great 
hazard  in  fuppofing,  that  the  average  of  fuch  a  portion,  corrededon  refledtion 
and  from  information  relative  to  the  parts  not  fcen,  cannot  be  very  far  diflant 
irom  the  real  one  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

To  purfue  this  inquiry,  I  (hall  divide  France  not  into  generalities,  which 
"have  no  longer  any  exiftence,  nor  into  departments,  which  are  yet  hardly  in 
-exiftencc,  but  into  diftrids  relatively  to  their  foil,  according  to  the  map  which 
is  annexed  to  the  chapter  of  foils.— The  method  by  which  I  made  the  eftimate 
is  this :  in  viewing  the  country,  I  combined  thofe  circumftances  which  ftrike 
the  eye  in  regard  to  foil,  crops,  proportion  of  thofe  grops,  of  vines,  of  wood, 
rand  wafte,  with  the  courfes  and  the  produds  of  all  forts  by  information ;  and 
from  the  whole  deduced  the  conclufion  of  what  I  conceived  was  the  annual 
produce;  and  at  each  ftage,  or  refting-place,  ftruck  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,  which  were  afterwards,  in  fome  inftances,  thrown 
into  divifions,  by  calculating  the  average  of  larger  diftridls  of  country.  I  give, 
in  another  chapter,  the  produce  of  corn,  and  price  per  acre  at  which  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  diftridls  I  travelled  through  are  let  and  fold  ;  but  the  reader 
will  carry  in  his  mind,  that  the  prefent  view  of  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  juft  mentioned ;  for  the  objedl  here  in 
contemplation  is,  the  average  produdl  of  all  forts  of  land,  heath,  rock,  mar(h, 
and  mountain,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields ;  tracks  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  de« 
mand  the  produce,  fiiice  not  one  inhabitant  in  a  thoufand  ever  thought  of  them 
with  any  fuch  view :  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  fo  ill  underftood,  and 
where  the  peafants  are  fo  little  enlightened,  a  traveller  will  come  out  of  a  pro- 
yince  as  ignorant  as  he  entered  it,  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  information. 


Northern  District  op  Rich  Loam, 

Hontdins  (he  Provinces  of  Flanders^  Artois^  Picardy,  Normandy^  and  the  Ifle  of 

France. 
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Vicinity. 

Carentan, 

Vologne, 

Gacc, 

Bcrnay, 

Bontcrode, 

Elboeuf, 

Rouen, 

Louviers, 

Vernon, 

I210,— Average  produce,  2\.  13s.  pjd* 

There  is  not  the  fame  difficulty  in  calculating  the,  produce  of  this  track  of 
rich  land,  as  in  fome  other  provinces,  where  the  foil  is  much  more  various.— 
Bad  hufbandry  and  fallows  occafion  a  much  greater  deduction  here,  than  infe- 
riority of  foil.  No  particular  reafons  induce  me  at  prefent  to  lower  this  efti- 
mate,  except/  perhaps,  the  forefts  of  Chantilly  and  Villefcotercts,  may  not 
have  been  croffed  in  fuch  directions  as  to  allow  fufficient  deductions ;  but  of 
this  I  am  in  doubt.  Confidcring,  however,  the  number  of  forefts  which  arc 
within  thefe  limits,  which  I  did  not  pafs,  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  further 
allowance  of  3s.  gid.  and  fet  down  this  average  produdt  at  zl.  ios« 

Plain  of  Alface. 

Milet.     Produce,    t 

Strafbourg,        -        22    -    70J.  I  Colmar, 
Scheleftadt,         -       25     -     60     I    Ifenheim, 

Miles,  84.— —Average  produce,  2L  i6s.  Sfd. 

Much  of  this  diftrid  is  not  fo  rich  as^  great  part  pf  the  former;  but  the  foil 

within  thefe  limits  more  equal— and  of  courfc  not  fuch  dedudions  on  account  of 

foreft, 

l^he  Limagne. 

Riom  to  Izoire.    Miles,  20. Average  produce,  5I. 

This  celebrated  volcanic  vale  is  very  narrow ;  and  in  this  eftimate  nothing  is 
included  but  the  mere  vale :  if  the  flopes  were  to  be  included,  the  produce 
would  not  be  more  than  45s. 

Plain  of  the  Garonne. 

Milet*    Produce. 

Leitour,  5        60s. 

Leyrac,  17         80 

Aguillon,  17         85 

Miles,  291. Average  produce,  3I.  3s.  3ld. 

As  this  route  carried  us  very  much  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  one  of  the 
richeft  valesjn  the  world,  though  not  wide,  I  am  not  inclined  to  raife  this  efti- 
ittSte on  account  oFtlielmmenfe  vineyards  of  the  Pays  dc  Medoc,  &c,  which 

fhould 
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fliould  be  done,  if  I  had  not  pretty  much  extended  the  diftriA,  as  may  be  fcca 
on  the  map.  Not  having  vifited  the  Bas  Poitou,  another  rich  track,  which 
may  be  claflcd  with  the  above  mentioned,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  other  cfti- 
niate  than  I  was  favoured  with  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  apparently 
knew  it  very  well;  he  affured  me,  that  the  mod  exail  calculation  of  its  pro- 
duce was  foliv.  per  arpent  de  Paris :— this  is  2I.  los.  9d.  per  Englifli  acre. 

Obfervations. 

In  thefe  parts  of  Frarjce,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  richeft,  the  produce  is 
very  much  beneath  what  it  would  become  with  a  more  enlightened  pradUce.— 
Flanders,  partof  Artois,  Alface,  the  vale  of  the  Garronne,  and  the  Limagne  of 
Auvergne,  are  the  only  diftrids  of  the  kingdom  where  fallows  arc  bani(hed ;  and 
the  great  produdts  of  thofe  territories  fliew  the  prodigious  confequcnce  of  this 
improvement.  They  form,  however,  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  which  we  are  confidering  at  prefent ;  the  arable  part  of  the  reft  is  uni- 
formly applied  in  the  barbarous courfe of,  i,  fallow  ;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn; 
the  products  are  confequently  much  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  be;  and  the 
number  of  horfes  much  greater.  Confiderable  tracks  are  in  open  fields^  and 
fliackled  with  the  rights  of  commonage,  and  prefcribed  rotations.  As  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  has  pafled  a  decree  againft  inclofures,  and  there  are  no  fuch 
methods  known  in  France  to  efFe<ft  the  allotment  of  open  fields,  as  we  pradtifc 
fo  beneficially  in  England;  and  as  power  in  that  country,  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  refides  very  much  in  the  people,  we  may  take  for  granted,  that  fuch 
methods  will  either  not  be  adopted  at  all,  which  is  the  moft  probable,  or  at 
leaft  very  flowly  and  incompletely. — In  whatever  manner  the  improvement  is 
introduced,  and  by  whatever  preparatory  fteps>  it  is  certain,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  thefe  diftridls  muft  be  very  much  changed,  before  they  can  he  made  to 
yield  a  produce  adequate  to  the  great  excellency  of  the  foil. 


District  of  Heath, 

Contains  the  Provinces  of  Bretagne^  uinjou^  Parts  of  Nomumdy^  and  Guknne 

and  Gafcoign. 
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10 

»5 

12 

15 
12 

7 
17 


23 

10 

26 
30 
'3 

Vannes^ 
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Miles. 

Produce. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

Mile*. 

Produce 

Vanncs 

10 

14^. 

Savancl, 

15 

28J. 

Durctal, 

30 

40X 

Muflliac, 

15 

24 

Nantes^ 

20 

15 

Guercefland, 

»7 

a6 

La  Roche  Ber* 

AnceniSy 

22 

75 

Le  Mans, 

10 

8 

nard. 

lO 

13 

St.  George, 

17 

80 

Allen^on, 

30 

40 

Auvcrgnac, 

ao 

28 

Ditto, 

5 

50 

Nonant, 

16 

36 

St.  Nazaircj 

i8 

40 

r  Angers, 

10 

38 

1 

14s.  9Jd. 

Guienne  and  Gafcoign. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

Mile*. 

Produce, 

Bagnere  dc  Lu* 

NavarenSj 

22 

45^. 

St.  Severe, 

'5 

4OX. 

chon  CO  Man- 

Sc.  Palais, 

IS 

40 

Plaifance, 

35 

45 

rejcau. 

I8 

aos. 

Anfpan, 

H 

18 

Seek, 

»7 

45 

BagnereBigore^25 

30 

Bayonne, 

12 

20 

Auch, 

14 

45 

Pau, 

3^ 

40 

Tartafs, 

40 

16 

Miles,  259.— Average  produce,  il.  13s.  pd* 

I  have  not  much  appreheniGoh  that  my  eftimate,  of  the  lands  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces through  which  my  route  led  me,  is  materially  erroneous ;  but  there  is 
great  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  tracks  I  travelled  through  be  jQmilar  to  the 
provinces  at  large.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  road  con- 
duced me,  both  in  Bretagne  and  Guienne,  through  a  track  fuperior  to  the  ave- 
rage of  thofe  countries.  I  was  informed  of  fome  immenfe  heaths  in  Bretagne, 
which  had  icarcely  a  houfe  in  ten  leagues;  and  from  the  communication  of  a 
nobleman,  pcrfedlly  well  acquainted  with  the  province,  I  have  traced  in  the  map 
a  large  track,  in  which  the  cultivation  is  quite  inconiiderable — of  fuch  diftridts 
I  iaw  little.  And  in  Guienne,  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux  have  been  notorious, 
and  almofl  proverbial,  for  fome  centuries.  I  have  been  affured,  that  they 
do  not  contain  lefs  than  300  fquare  leagues,  or  1,468,181  Englifh  acres.  It 
mud  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  all  thefe,  or  nearly  all,  arc  waftci 
for  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  pines  that  yield  from  15s.  to  20s.  an 
acre.  Much,  however,  is  really  wafte  and  dtferves  the  French  appellation, 
lande.  This  immenfe  diftridl  probably  occupies  about  one-fixth  part  of  all 
I  have  marked  of  Gafcoign;  five-fixtfas  at  the  average  noted,  of  il.  i^^.  yd. 
and  one*fixth,  three-fourths  at  158.  and  one-fourth  at  28.  6d.  being  mere 
wafte ;— the  medium  of  this  fixth,  therefore,  is  lis.  lod. ;  or,  for  the  whole, 
lit  10s.  id. — The  proportion  of  waftes,  in  Bretagne,  is  not  well  afcertained; 
I  was  affured,  on  no  mean  authority,  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince are  uncultivated ;  and  by  a  very  intelligent  nobleman,  that  even  of  39 
parts,  24  are  lande^  which  amounts  to  three-fifths.  And  the  author  of  the 
Confiderations  fur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  who  knew  it  well,  fays,  p.  30,  that 
one- third  of  it  is  in  that  ftate.    The  part  I  vifited,  is  not  the  worft ;  yet,  from 

what 
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what  I  faw,  I  can  eafily  credit  there  are  three-fifths  in  that  ftate.  Anjovr  and 
Maine  arc  equally  noted  for  the  immenfity  of  their  heaths  {bruyeres)^  which  arc 
reported  to  extend  60  leagues  at  one  place.  In  going  from  La  Fl^che  to  Tour-* 
billy,  I  faw  more  than  in  any  other  quarter,  but  heard  fo  much  of  them  from 
perfons  I  could  depend  upon,  that  I  am  clear  my  own  notes  of  the  country  I 
paffed  through  go  a  good  deal  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  whole :  a  confidera- 
tion  which  will  induce  me  to  calculate  the  three  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  with  that  part  of  Normandy  not  included  in  the  rich  loam  diviGoD» 
at  28s.  It  would  fwell  thefe  papers  too  much,  to  fpecify  all  my  reafons  for  this 
eftimation,  which  I  have  not  made  without  duly  adverting  to  various  circum- 
fiances  that  affed  the  produce  in  different  quarters  of  thefe  provinces, 

Obfervations^ 

)  One  pound  eight  (hillings  average  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
I  Maine,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Normandy,  fome  of  which  territories  poffcfs 
'■^  fingular  advantages,  evidently  marks  the  miferable  flate  of  agriculture.  I  am 
within  bounds,  when  I  offer  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  this  diftridl,  con- 
taining above  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  and,  with  great  probability,  twelve  mil- 
lions capable  of  improvement,  might  be  made  to  produce,  on  an  average,  2I.  5s. 
per  acre,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  were  the  farmers  induced  to  change 
their  methods,  and  adopt  new  rotations  of  crops.  Thus  17s.  an  acre  would  be 
gained  to  the  community,  which,  on  twelve  millions,  amounts  to  io,2oo,oocl. 
a  year.  Improvements,  on  the  heaths  of  Bourdeaux,  that  is,  in  the  Gafcoign 
divifion,  arc  not  equally  obvious,  becaufc  on  immenfc  tracks  the  proprietor  re- 
ceives as  much  perhaps  at  prefent  from  pines,  as  he  would  receive  were  the 
whole  in  cultivation.  But  the  difference  to  the  nation  is  prodigious ;  it  is  not 
the  net  income  of  the  landlord  which  makes  a  kingdom  profperous ;  it  is  the 
grofs  produce  of  the  lands ;  this,  on  the  heaths  above-mentioned,  would  be 
trebled,  though  the  landlords  gained  nothing.  But  there  are  on  thefe  heaths 
very  confiderable  tracks  not  occupied  by  pines,  but,  on  the  contrary,  left  abfb- 
lutely  wafle;  I  paflfcd  many  of  them  which  were  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work ;  thefe  are  capable  of  as  great  an  improvement  as  the  heaths  of  Bretagne : 
at  prefent,  they  produce  nothing,  but  are  all  capable  of  yielding  from  40s.  to  50s. 
an  acre.  If,  however,  they  were  converted  into  ^ood  fheep-walk  only»  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  very  confiderable. 


District 


Milet*  Producew 

La  Loge,  -         12         loj* 

ChalonSy  -  12  10 

Ovc,         -  .         15         20 

St.  Mcnehoud,  15         27 
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District  of  Chalk. 

Containing  the  Provinces  of  Champagne ^  Sologne^  T'ouraitte^  Poitou,  S^intonge,  and 

Angoumois. 

Acrofs  Sqlognc.     Miles,  50. Average  produce,  5s. 

Miles.         Produce,  i  Milei.     Produce* 

Angoumois.— Cavignac  to  Monlieu,  15         4J.  6//.  I  Angouleme,         25         24J« 
Barbcfieux^,  -  22         24/.      I  Vertcuii,         -     27         24 

Miles,  89.— Average  produce^  il.  os,  &|d* 

Miles.    Produce.  I  Milei.     Produce.  I  Milei.    Produce* 

Poitou.— Vivonne,    r^^        35J.  I  Poitiers,     12         25J.   I  Chateaurault,    25       2^. 
Miles,  72. Average  produce,  il.  9s.  lofd. 

Milci.      Produce.  ■  Milet.      Produce. 

TouRAiNE.— To  Tours,     25         40J.        Amboife,      -      17         40^. 
Saumur,         10         60      I    Blois,         •         25         6c> 

Miles,  77. Average  produce,  2!.  9s.  id. 

Miles.     Produce. 

Champagne.— Near  Meaux  to  Cha- 
teau Thiery,          30  40/. 
Eprrnay,           -         25  40 
Rheims,           -         15  50 

Miles,  124.— —Average  produce,  il.  13s.  fd. 

I  received  no  information  relating  to  the  parts  of  Poitou,  Touraihe,  and  So- 
logne,  which  I  had  not  examined,  that  gives  me  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  general 
refemblance  between  the  different  diftrids  of  thofe  provinces.  I  was,  however, 
affured,  that  if  I  faw  more  of  Angoumois,  I  fliould  form  a  better  opinion  of 
it  than  from  the  part  I  had  viewed :  fuch  hints,  from  perfons  of  obfervation^ 
ought  not  to  be  difregarded ;  and  will  induce  me  to  fuppofe  the  average  value 
•  fomething  higher,  viz.  il.  4s. — This  province  is  faid,  by  an  author  who  has 
written  upon  it,  to  contain — arable,  437,000  journals ;— vines,  290,000  ;— grafs, 
145,000; — woods,  107,400; — chaumesy  88,000 ;— total,  1,067,400.  Befide  for- 
efts  and  wafles. — What  chaumes  means,  diftindt  from  arable  land,  I  know  not^ 
unlefs  it  be  arable  left  to  weeds  for  fomc  years,  after  being  exhaufted  by- 
crops  *.  The  cafe  with  Champagne  is  exceedingly  different : — a  very  con-* 
fiderable  portion  of  that  province,  which  I  did  not  view,  is  called  PouilUuxy  or 
loufy,  from  its  poverty  of  foil — a  poor  hungry  chalk.  But  my  route,  except 
from  Rheims  to  Chalons,  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Marne,  and  through  the  fineft 
vineyards  of  the  province.  The  provincial  afTembly  of  Chalons  fent  to  the 
miniftry  a  reprefentation  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  province,  in  which  they 
gave  a  detail  of  its  produdts  as  follows  : 

♦  EJfai  d*une  methode  a  itindn  Us  Cfnnoifances  des  Foyagcurs^  par  M.  Mcunicr.  8vo.  1779-   torn.  i. 
p.  176. 

3  M  Extent 
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£xKnt,  in  arpents,     •    4>ooo,ooo 


Of  which  woody 

850,000 

meadow. 

I  $0,000 

vines. 

100,000 

commons. 

97>ooo 

vague. 

160,000 

arable;. 

2,643,000 

4,000,000 
Total  grofs  produce,    -    <6o,ooo^ooo  Ihr.-— Or  per  arpeac,    -     15  liv. 

Heprefentations  of  this  kind,  however,  arc  rarely  dcferving  of  much  attention, 
3n  thofe  circumftances  that  concern  the  value  or  income  of  land,  for  it  is  always 
the  intereft  of  fuch  bodies  to  fink  the  value ;  and  no  doubt  caa.be  entertained  in 
the  prcfent  cafei  as  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  valuation  of  15  liv.  can  be  juft,  if 
there  be  the  quantity  of  vines,  meadow^  and  arable  lands  here  fpecified;  fincc  thefe 
=alone  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  much  more  than  60,000,000  liv.  For 
the  vinc«  at  150  liv.— the  meadows  at  80  liv. — and  the  arable  at  no  more  than 
20  liv.  amount  to  79,860,000  liv.-^If  the  wood  were  to  yield  no  more  than  10  liv. 
it  adds  8> 500,000  liv.  making  88,360,000  liv.  without  reckoning  a  livre  for  the 
j-eft.  Inftead  of  15  liv.  per  arpent  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  hcfitation  at  all  in 
icalculating  at  25  liv.  which  makes  il.  6s.  3d.  per  acre. 

Recapitulation. 

"Sologne,          50  miles,  at  5s.        -        ^.   la  10  o 

Angoumois,     89            at  il.  4s.         -       106  16  o 

Poitou,            72            at  il.  98.  lofd.       107  9  6 

Touraine,        77             at  2I.  9s.  id.           188  19  5 

Champagne,  124            at  il.  6s.  jd.           162  15  o 

4»a  57*    9  ^K     Average,  il.  81. 

Obfervations. 

The  produce  of  thefe  wretched  provinces,  rifing  fo  high  as  28s.  is,  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  vines,  which,  it  is  always  to  be  noted,  is  a  branch  of 
cultivation  better  underftobii  than  any  othfiTin  France,  iF'we  majTjuBgS'lrom 
die  general  iiicccfslhat  attends  it.  WitKouf  the  aid  of  the  vineyards,  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  chalk  diftridls  would  be  low  indeed.  Nothing  can  be  worfe 
cultivated,  or  rather  more  negleded.  Sainfoin  is  known,  and  yet  no  uie  is 
made  of  it,  comparatively  fpeaking ;  fo  little  underftood,  that  I  have  ieen  the 
farmers  fcduloufly  fummer-fallowing  a  field  at  no  flight  cxpence,  in  order  to  get 
ibme  miferable  rye  and  oats,  while  his  adjoining  field  was  abandoned  to  nature, 
as  not  worth  cultivating.  The  chalk  provinces  contain  16  millions  of  acres: 
and  the  whole  are  fufceptiblc  of  a  very  eafy  and  obvious  improvement,  to  the 
amount  of  15s.  an  acre,  which,  on  12  millions  only,  would  add  nine  millions 

Aerling 
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fterling  per  annum  to  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  nation ;  and  would  ftill 
be  capable  of  much  greater  improvement,  and  yet  would  be  far  behind  what  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  in  fomc  parts  of  England. 

District  of  Gravi:l,. 
Contains  Bourbonnois^^and  Nevernois. 


Mifet«  Pnxiuce. 

Autun  to  Luzy,  22  1 5 j. 

Chavanne,          27  15 

Moulinsy            10  15 

Riaux>.               10  12 


duct. 

Milet. 

PS-oduce^ 

26s. 

Pogucs,            8 

30^ 

>5 

La  Charite,      8 

^5 

12 

Pouilly,            9 

50 

30 

Croifficrc,       47 

H 

St.  Poncrin,  30 

RoannetoMoulins,  45 
St.  P.  Ic  Mont,  18 
Magny,  -        7 

Miles,  241.— Average  produce^  il.  os.  6{d. 

I  faw  too  little  of  the  Ncvernois  to  judge  of  its  equalizing  what  I  remarke(£ 
in  other  iimilar  tracks^,  and  therefore  have  given  the&  products  from  informa-^ 
tion,  on  comparing  them  with  other  diftrifts  I  knew  much  better.  There  arc^ 
no  particular  circumftances  that  make  the  attainment  of  fomething  approaching: 
accuracy  difficult.  My  information  at  Moulins  was,  that  three-fourths  of  the* 
Bourbonnois  are  headi,  broom>  or  wood ;  if  any  thing  like  this  be  true,.  I  cer^ 
tainly  am  not  too  low  in  the  eftimation,  but  probably  above  it*. 

Obfervations^ 

Thefe  muft  be  ranked  among  the  moft  improveable  of  the  French  provinces^ 
The  agriculture  that  is  carried  on  here  (i  fallow,.  2  rye),  is  hardly  better  thaa 
that  of  Sologne,  though  the  crops  arc  fuperior..  The  whole  country  being  in- 
clofed,  there  is^  little  wanted  but  to  change  the  courfc  of  hufbandry,.  and  to 
multiply  and  improve  the  breed  of  fheep.  A  farmer,  with  a  little  money,  and 
much  ikill^  would  no  where  make  a  fortune  fooner  than  in  the  Bourbonnois.— 
Thefe  provinces,  inftead  of  20s.  an  acre,  ought  to  produce  33s.  which,  over 
more  than  three  millions  of  acres,. w^juld  be  an  improvement  of  fome  confequenca 
to  the  nation. 

District  of  Stsny  Soils, 

Contains  Loraine^  Baurgogne,  Franche  Compti,  &c.. 

MUet.    Pfodoee. 

St.Menehoudto 

Metz,  62  orjSk 

PontaMou0bn,  17  j6 

Nancy,  17  35 

Luneville^         17  40 

Miles,  362. Average  produce,  il.  15s. 

From  information,  on  which  I  have  reafon  to  depend,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,, 
that  the  line  traverfed,  in  thefe  provinces,  is  a  good  deal  richer,  and  more  culti- 
vated than  the  average  of  them;  which  is  a  natural  fuppofition,  firom  the  road 

a  M  2  leading 


Miles. 

Ptoduoe. 

Mikt. 

Pfoducet 

Severn, 

49 

Z3^- 

Dole, 

10 

C 

Befort, 

28 

30 

Dijon, 

28 

Beaume> 

35 

as 

Beaune, 

ox 

H 

Befan^on, 

17 

30 

Mont  Cenis, 

28 

40 

Orcchamps, 

12 

30 

Aucun, 

20 

la 

4Sa 
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leading  very  much  in  vales  by  rivers,  and  by  many  confiderablc  towns  :  on  this 
account,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  deducSlion  of  6s.  an  acre,  and  to  calculate  the 
average  produce  at  \l.  9s. — Commons  are  of  immenic  extent  in  Loraine,  and 
yield  fcarcely  any  thing ;  for  the  cattle  that  are  ftarved,  rather  than  kept  on 
them,  are  attended  with  the  fame  lofs,  want,  and  even  mifery,  which  wc  fee 
fo  often  in  England* — 50s.  an  acre  ought,  moderately  fpeaking,  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  provinces,  in  which  I  iaw  no  bad  land ;  or  fo  little,  as  not  to  pre- 
vent any  general  conclufions.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  a  guinea  an 
acre  over  15  or  16  millions  of  acres. 

District  of  Various  Loams, 
Contains  Limojiny  Berry^  and  La  Marche. 

Miles,     Produce.  I  Miles.       Protfoct. 

Acrofi  Berry,        60        30/.    I    La  Marche  and  Limofin,      130         32J. 
Miles,  190.— Average  produce,  iL  iis.  4id. 

.  Thefe  provinces  arc  difgraced  by  miferable  hufbandry,  though  poflefling  the 
advantage  of  a  good  climate,  and  a  foil  almoft  every  where  good.  Even  the 
iands  are  of  a  quality  which  well  adapts  them  to  very  profitable  courfes  of  huf- 
bandry, that  are  here  utterly  unknown.  The  produce,  inftead  of  31s.  ought  to 
be  50S.— for  the  whole  country  that  I  faw  is  inclofed,  and  wants  little  more  than 
a  fkilful  variation  in  the  courfes  of  crops.  Here  is  a  lofs  of  19s.  an  acre  over  fix 
or  feven  millions. 

District  of  Mountain, 
Contains  Auvergn^  Daupbiniy  Provence y  Languedoc^  &c. 


Milet. 

Produce. 

Milei. 

Produce. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

RouflfiUon, 

56 

30i. 

Lodcve,         36 

Ss. 

Lc  Puy, 

15 

25/. 

Lakouedoc. 

Beziers,          40 

15 

Pradcllcs, 

20 

20 

Narbonncto  Ninfies,94 

50 

Carcaflbnne,  40 

40 

Thuytz, 

20 

2S,6d. 

Pont  du  Gard, 

12 

38 

Fanjour,          16 

30 

Villcncuve, 

22 

10 

Gange, 

30 

30 

St.  Martory,  86 

a? 

Montclimartj 

20 

^5 

Miles,  507 

uce^  il. 

8s.  6jd. 

Dauphine. 

Miles. 

ProHucc, 

Miles. 

Produce. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

L'Oriol, 

IS 

60J. 

Provemce. 

Tour  d'AigueSj  20 

30s. 

Pierclactc, 

J5 

6 

Avignon,  .      19 

26J. 

Marfeilles, 

20 

38 

Orange, 

2Q 

28 

Lifle,               16 

60 

Cugcs, 

21 

25 

Pont  Beauvoi{in 

to 

Vauclufe,        20 

45 

Toulon,    ■ 

20 

10 

Lyons, 

46 

3S 

Organ,            1 2 

60 

Hyercs, 

10 

60 

Lyonnois. 

Salon,              15 

iS 

Frejus, 

30 

5 

Lcs  Arnas, 

17 

30 

Sc.  Canar,       20 

28 

Cano, 

21 

5 

Roanne, 

a8 

25 

Aix,                12 

60 

.  Nice, 

^5 

10 

Miles,  423. 

JCC,    ll. 

8s.  8|d.       . 

AUVERGN.— 

Riom, 

ao 

30J.   I  Briude,     1 

>7         4 

OS.   1   Fix,    2C 

>      Vis. 

Miles,  57.- 

7s.  8d, 

The 
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The  author  of  the  Hijloire  des  Plantes  de  Dauphtn^^  fays,  in  his  preface,  that 
if  that  province  were  divided  into  three  parts,  three-fourths  of  one  would  be 
cultivated;  more  than  three- fourths  of  another  mountains,  and  uncultivated  ; 
half  the  third  mountain,  and  one-half  in  culture.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  thefe  notes  do  not  materially  vary  from  truth,  except  in  the  cafe  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  here  appears  inferior  in  produce  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
fadl,  for  reafons  too  complex  to  detail  at  prefent.  I  have  reflected  on  various 
circumftances  connected  with  this  queftion,  and  believe  I  (hall  be  well  founded 
in  eftimating  that  province  at  il.  lis.  inftead  of  il.  8s.  6d. 

507  miJcs,  at  iL  us.  per  mile. — 423  at  il.  Ss*  8id.— 57  at  iL  7s.  8d. 

Average,  il.  9s.  9d. 

Thofe  of  my  readers,  who  have  travelled  only  through  the  vale,  fo  rich  in 
various^^rodudions^ that  reaches  from  Narbonne  to  Nifmes;  who  have  viewecT 
theexubeiint  fertility  of  the  watered  grounds  of  ffvTgiTion*  to  Vauclufe,  or  the 
rich  borders  of  the  Rhone  at  Montelimart,  or  the  vale  waflied  by  the  Ifere,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  provinces  which  can  prefent  fuch  pidtures  of 
fertility  (hould,  on  an  average,  produce  no  more  than  what  has  been  ftated  j  but 
they  (hould  have  in  their  recolledion  the  proportion  of  the  whole  diftridt  that 
is^mountainous.  None  of  the  vales,  through  which  I  travelled,  arc  of  any  conii- 
dcrable  breadth,  except  the  vicinity  of  Toulouze.  That  from  Narbonne  to 
Nimes,  which  is  the  moft  celebrated  for  its  produdJions,  is  no  where  more  than 
a  few  leagues  acrofs :  mountains  are  every  where  contiguous ;  and  I  crofled 
very  extenfive  tracks  of  thefe  that  appeared  to  be  the  leaft  productive  of  any 
land  I  faw  in  France.  The  Vivarais  has  been  extolled  for  its  cultivation ;  fome 
vale^  and  flopes  undoubtedly  evince  much  induftry :  but  they  are  ufually  ac- 
companied by  tracks  of  ten  and  twenty  times  the  extent  that  yield  little.  I  muft 
make  the  fame  remark  on  this  diftridl  of  mouiftain  that  I  have  done  on  fo  many 
other  occafions ;  every  part,  except  the  rich  vales,  is  capable  of  great  and  pal- 
pable improvement.  I  examined  the  mountains  between  Gange  and  Lodeve 
with  attention,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  flate  of  the  moft  miferable 
negledl,  and  the  leaft  produdlive  of  any  I  faw  in  Languedoc  5  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  might  with  great  eafe  be  made  to  produce  four  times  as  much  as  they 
yield  at  prefent,  were  they  improved  for  (heep  only.  A  fyftem  of  tillage  is  too 
much  introduced,  by  fmall  proprietors,  on  all  the  mountains  of  France ;  they 
fhould  be  tilled  with  no  other  view  than  of  being  prepared  for  graflcs,  and  for 
profit  derived  by  means  of  fheep  and  cattle,  efpecially  the  former.  This  vaft: 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  containing  28  millions  ot  acres,  n^ight,  with  very 
moderate  exertions^  be  brought  to  produce  15  millions  fterling  more  than  at  pre- 
fent; and  ftill  be  far  from  that  pitch  of  improvement  of  which  it  is  really 

capable. 

General 
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General  Recapitulation, 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  proportional  areas  of  the  feveral  divifions  mto  which 
I  have  thrown  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  foil  of  it>  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
map  to  be  made  on  a  iheet  of  paper  of  equal  and  fimilar  thickneis,  as  exadtly  as 
could  be  chofen ;  and  then  cut  out>  with  a  fine  pair  of  fciflars^  the  feveral  divi* 
iaons,  which  were  firft  weighed  ieparately,  and  afterwards  the  whole  together.. 
All  France  weighed  413  weights,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  The  feveral 
divifions  as  follow : 

The  rich  diftrifb  of  the  N.  £.  57  parts  of  413.— -The  plain  of  the  Garronne  24.-— 
The  plain  of  Alface  2. — The  Bas  Poitou,  &c.  6. 

Rich  Loam,  -  -  -  -  -  -  89 

Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  part  of  Normandy  48.— Part  of  Guienne  and  Gaf- 
coigD  32. 

Heath,  .-.--.  -80 

Mountain,— containing   Auvergn,   Languedoc,   Rouflillon,   Rouerge,  P!roven«e» 
and  Dauphine.     (Of  chefe  Dauphine  by  icfelf  14.)  -  -  ^ 

Chalk, — containing  Champagne,  and  parts  of  Angoumois,  PoitoUj,  Touraine^  Ifle 

of  Francc>  Sologne,  &g.  -  -  -  -  5a 

Gaavbl, — containing  the  Bourbonnois,  and  Nevemois,  -  -  n 

Ston£,— containing  Loraine,  Franche  Compte,  Bourgogne,  and  part  of  Al/ace»        ^4 
Sand,  granite^  gravely  ftonCj  &c.  containing  the  Limofin^  La  Marcbe>  Berry,  &c«    26 

413 

The  queilion  arifing  from  thefe  proportions^  is  the  following  r— If  413  give 
131,722,295  acres,  what  will  be  the  proportional  quantities  of  thefe  divifions 
leipedlively  ?  The  anfwers  are  thefe : 


RichdiftriaoftheN.E. 
Plain  of  the  Garonne^ 
Plain  of  Ai£ice» 
Bits  Poitou,  &c. 

Rich  Loam^ 
Bretagne,  Anjouj,  &c» 
Guienne,  &c. 

Heath, 

Mountain^ 

Chalky 

Gravel, 

Stone>. 

Sand,  &€. 


Error  in  weighing! 


Acres* 

18,179,590 

7,654,564 

637,880 

i>9»3>64i 

15,307,12* 
10,206^085 


Acres* 


28,38^675 


28,707,037 

16,584,889 

j,8a7,28t 

ao,4i«,i7« 
8,192,444 

i3^7*a>7i» 

^6 


And 
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And  the  produds  of  thefe  divifions,  according,  to  the  preceding  minutes,  are» 

'  £.  t.  d, 

—  76»345»^38  7  9i 

—  36.754'97a  9  ^i 

—  41,701,717  10  9 

—  23,218,844  IX  o 

—  J.930.937  II  I 

—  35.721.299  5  o 

—  12,950,133  II  3 


Acres. 

Rich  lA)am, 

4«,385>675 

Heath, 

a5>5»3.2«3 

Mounuio, 

48,707,037 

Chalk, 

16,584,889 

Gravel, 

3,827,28a 

Stone, 

90,412,171 

Sand, 

8,292,444 

«3'.724>7»« 

£' 

s. 

<£ 

2 

«3 

9* 

8 

9i 

9 

9 

8 

0 

0 

6* 

«5 

0 

II 

4i 

I 

»S 

't 

231,623,543  7  5{, 

The  meafurement  of  the  kingdom  here  given^  includes  its  wholefurface ;  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  towns,  &c; ;  wherefore  a  dedudion  muft  be  made  from  the  total 
area,  and  alfo  from  the  total  produce,  calculated  at  the  above  mentioned  average 
per  acre.  Mr.  Necker  tells  us,  there  are  9000  leagues  of  roads  in  France.  Let 
us  allow  10  toifes  of  breadth,  which  is  not  too  much,  confidering  not  only  the 
great  width  of  the  roads  themfelves,  but  the  wade  of  ground  they  occafion  on 
each  fide  i  this  will  give  for  the  whole  228,200  arpents  of  Paris,  or  193,207 
E^nglifh  acres.  Rivers  probably  occupy  a  much  larger  fpace.  If  the  number  of 
aq'es  be  fuppofed  131,000,000,  and  the  722,71 1  be  given  up  for  all  thefe  deduc- 
tions, we  poflibly  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth;  as  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
fprefts,  woods,  heaths,  waftes,  and  commons,  are  included  in  the  calculation. 

Acres.  £.  s.     d.-  £. 

Totals,      .      131,722,711         -p.         I  15     It        —         231,623,543 
Deduft,  722,711        —  —  1,268,506 

131,000,000        —  —        230,355,037 

In  livrcs  tourn.'*  40  5,240,000,000 

The  next  inquiry,  which  is  not  unimportant,  is  concerning  the  divifion  of 
this  total  produce  into  the  mofl:  material  articles  that  compofe  it,  fuch  as  wheat 
and  rye;  vines;  wood;  arable  land  in  general ;  meadow  andpafture: — this  is 
a  much  more  difficult  inquiry ;  for  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be 
made  are  uncertain,  and  difputed.  By  one  writer  *,  the  lands  in  culture  arc 
afferted  to  be  112,760,000  arpents.  By  another  70,470,000+.  By  a  third, 
65,000,000  J.  By  a  fourth,  the  arable  is  calculated  at  40,000,000  §.  Another 
makes  60,000,000  of  winter  and  fpring  corn  and  fallow  ||.  Another,  18,000,000 
of  wheat  and  rye,  as  much  of  fpring  corn,  and  as  much  of  fallow  f^.  The 
authors  of  the    Encyclopaedia    eftimate   the   corn,   cultivation,    and   fallow, 

•  The  Marechal  dc  Vauban.  +  ApoLfur  rEdiei  di  NanUu         %  Voltaire.        §  Du  Pont; 

di  FExp.  ^  Imp^  dis  Grains  Soiflbns.  1764.  p.  150.         \  De  tAmintft.  des  Finanas^  par  M*  Malpart. 
8vo.  1787.  p.  31.  f  Rechcrchts  fur  la  Houilk  d'Engrais.  torn.  li.  p.  3. 

at 
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at  50,000,000*.  The  marquis  dc  Mirabcau  makes  the  fame  60,000,000+; 
in  which  a  later  author :{:  agrees  with  him,  calculating  by  the  confumption  of 
the  people.  Monf.  Dellay  d'Agier,  in  the  National  Affembly,  calculated  the 
arable  at  70,000,000  §.— It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  variety  of  thele  ac- 
counts, that  their  authors  did  not  calculate  on  the  fame  data.  The  common 
confumption  of  bread  corn,  by  the  people  of  France,  is  known,  from  many 
obfervations  and  experiments,  to  be  3  feptiers  a  head  for  both  fcxes  and  all  ages, 
on  an  average.  Now,  if  we  compute  the  people  at  25,000,000  (and  we  cannot 
at  a  lefs  number),  this  makes  75,000,000  of  feptiers,  each  of  2401b.  l^rench 
weight,  or  34^,105,263  Englifti  buftiels,  at  57  lb.  If,  therefore,  the  average 
produd  be  18  bufliels  per  acre,  there  are  confequently  19,005,847  acres  employed 
in  raifing  that  quantity  of  bread  corn.  Reckoning  the  feed  at  2f  buflhcls  an  acre, 
there  muft  be  allowed  farther  3,006,325  acres;  in  all  22,012,172  acres.  But 
here  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  people  in  France  eat  but  little 
rye,  and  no  wheat:  in  part  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  they  live  very  much, 
though  not  entirely,  upon  buck-wheat.  In  Limofin,  La  Marche,  and  in  part  of 
Languedoc,  they  eat  chefnuts  abundantly ;  and  through  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  they  are  nouriftied  principally  by  maiz.  To  fuppofe,  therefbre^ 
thkt  the  quantity  of  land  here  noted  is  all  under  wheat  or  rye,  would  be  a  gio6 
error.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  thofe  two  produfts,  with  maiz^  do 
not  occupy  a  lefs  extent;  which  calculation  would  fet  the  buck- wheat,  millet, 
potatoes,  chefnuts,  &c.  againft  that  portion  of  wheat,  rye,  and  maiz  confumed 
by  cattle  and  manufadtu res;  but  this  fuppofition  has  no  data  for  its  foundation. 
There  is  a  confiderable  export  of  wheat  flour  to  the  Weft-Indies,  but  no  notice 
can  be  taken  of  it  here,  as  the  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  largely.— 
About  two-thirds  of  the  arable  lands  in  France,  as  I  conjedlure  from  reviewing 
the  article  of  courfes  of  crops,  are  under  the  rotation  of  three  years,  viz.  i,  fal- 
low I  2,  wheat  or  rye  5  3,  fpring  corn,  or  fomc  other  courfe  iimilar  in  its  re- 
fult.  The  other  third  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  courfes,  that  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  ftandard  for  drawing  any  xonclufions.  In  fome  diftridts,  the  courfe 
is  for  two  years  5  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  for  more  than  three*  Hence 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdom  exceed  rather 
than  fall  fhort  of  thrice  22  millions  of  acres,  or  in  the  whole  66  million^.  I 
fliould  conceive,  that  they  cannot  be  lefs  than  70.  The  fallows  amount  to 
15  or  16  millions. 

Fines. 

Notwithftanding  the  aides  and  cuftoms  afford  fome  afliftance  towards  calcu- 
lating the  confumption  and  export  of  wine,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  eftimate 

•  Tom.vi.  p.  533-  Folio  edit.         f  Theorie  de  l^ Impiu  p.  142.        %  Cudit  Nationah  1789.  p.  102. 
§  Balance jiu  Commerce.     I79X.    torn.  2.  p.  220, 

with 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  quantity  of  vineyards  in  the  kingdom-    Of 
this  difficulty,  we  may  judge,  by  obferving  the  amazing  diiFcrcnce  in  the  re- 
ports of  French  writers.    Monf.  le  Trone  ♦.,  who  appears  generally  very  well 
informed,  gives  1,600,000  arpents  for  their  extent;    this  the  fame  as  the  cal- 
culation of  M.  dc  Mirabeau  -f ;  but  another  writer,  who  publi(hed  one  year  after 
only,  calculates  the  quantity  (however  from  very  vague  ideas)  at  18,000,000  J. 
—Monf.  Lavoifier  fuppofes  the  produce  80,000,000  liv.  §— The  ceconomijles^ 
of  the  Encyclopadie^  make   the  annual  produce  500,000,000  Hv,  ||.    This,  at 
the  average  produce  of  175  liv.  per  acre  (fee  the  chapter  on  vines)   makes 
2,857,142  acres.     If  we  dedudt  from  this  fum  of  500,000,000  liv.    that  of 
40,000,000,  which  is  nearly  the  export  of  wine  and  brandy,   there  will  re- 
main 460,000,000  liv.  for  the  home  confumption  of  France. — if.  per  diem 
for  25,000,000  of  people,  amounts  to  456,250,000  liv. ;   but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  this  is  an  adequate  allowance,  poor  as  the  lower  clafTes  are  in 
France.     Yet   that  the  author  of  Credit  National  has  committed  a  grofs 
error,   will  appear  from  confidering,    tliat   18,000,000  of   arpents  de  Paris, 
which  is  his  calculation,  producing  in  the  proportion  of  175  liv.  per  Engli(h 
acre,  amount  to  about  3000  milh'ons  of  livres ;  that  is  to  fay,  nearly  as  much  as 
^any  writers  make  the  whole  land  produce  of  France.    I  cannot,  however, 
agree,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  to  the  calculation  of  \f.  per  diem  for  the  home 
confumption  ;  the  number  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  who  either  drink  their  own 
wine,  or  are  provided  with  it  by  their  mafters,  in  both  which  cafes  the  confump- 
tion is  void  of  that  ceconomy  which  always  takes  place  in  a  greater  degree  when 
the  commodity  is  bought ^  muft  render  fiich  a  calculation  below  the  truth  :  for  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  if>  per  diem  is  a  mark  only  of  that  quantity  of  wine 
which  if.  reprcfents  in  the  market ;  but  which,  in  fo  many  inftances,  is  neither 
bought  nor  fold.    *I  met  with  labourers  inJLanguedoc,  who  drank  each  three 
bottles  of  ftrong  wine  a  day  ;  and  1  faw,  amongft  the  poor,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  an  appearance  of  a  pretty  regular  confumption,  either  of  wine  or  cyder ; 
and  recourfe  was  not  had  to  water,  but  ia  cafe  of  failing  crops.    If,  by  calculat- 
ing the  confumption  at  2/  a-day,  I  meant  that  fo  much  money  was  thus  expended, 
the  idea  would  be  abfurd  and  extravagant ;  but  in  this  cafe,  through  all  the  wine 
provinces,  no  expenditure  takes  place;  an  immenfe  quantity  is  gonfumed  which 
is  neither  bought  nor  fold— and  which,  in  plentiful  years,  has  no  value  :  money 
is  here  merely  a  meafure  of  quantity.     Price  confidered,  the  confumption  per 
head  of  4^/  at  Paris,  is  twenty  times  greater  than  2/  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  the  reader  be  not  very  careful  in  this  combination,  he  muft  of  neceffity  think 
the  eflimate  high ;  but,  taken  as  a  calculation  of  the  real  money-payment,  pro- 

♦  De  r Mninlfiration  Provinciale  de  rimpot.     8vo.     2  torn.     17B8.     torn.  i.  jw  293. 
t  Tkeorie  de  rimpit.  p.  126.  t  Cndit  NationaL  8vo.^i789,  p.  106. 

§  RefultaU  d'un  Oitvrage  am  au  Comitidf  I'imppfitm.  Svo.  jk79i>  p.  ^*  ,         Jf^  /^rU  Grains. 
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bably  would  not  be  near  if.  But  the  foil  as  much  prodaces  wine  that  is  given 
away^  as  wine  that  is  bought.  It  is  like  that  conrumption  of  wood  which  the 
poor  make  in  all  countries  by  theft.  When  the  fpaice  of  land  occupied  by  vines 
is  the  queAion,  of  what  confequence  is  it  whether  the  wine  be  bought^  given» 
or  ftolen  ?— Upon  the  whole,  I  ana  inclined  to  calculate  the  vineyards  of  France 
at  five  millions  of  acres;  in  which  cafe,  their  produce  will  amount  to 
875,000,000  liv.  and  the  confumption  of  the  people  will  be  under  zf.  a-head.— 
The  confumption  of  Paris,  according  to  the  entreis^  amounted  to  36,000,000  liv^ 
{See  M.  Lavoijier  Refultats  d'un  ouvrage,  1791,  p.  43.)  or  near  4/. per  head 
per  diem  ;  but  this,  as  every  one  well  knows,  was  not  the  whole  j  for  it  fup- 
pofes  nothing  for  contraband,  which  probably  was  Hot  lefs  than  one*eighth, 
and  which  would  make  it  nearly  ^if.  a  head. 

Woods. 

There  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  extent  of  woods,  as  rf 
that  of  vines.  The  marquis  de  Mirabeau  reprefents  them  as  30,000,000  of  ar^ 
pents  *,  in  which  another  writer  agrees  f.  But  another  allows  only  6,000,000  J. 
And  a  third,  8,000,000  §.— Neither  of  the  three  gives  any  reafons  whatever  for 
his  opinions  i  confequently  they  may  be  mere  conjectures.  There  are  two  me« 
thods,  by  which  fbme  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  gained;  i,  by  the 
maps  of  Caflmi ;  2,  by  the  confumption  of  the  people. — In  examining  the  maps, 
I  meafured,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  the  proportion  of  the  fpace  covered  by 
wood  in  each  map  j  and,  from  many  experiments  on  140  of  them,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing fefult : — but,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife,  that  I  fuppofe  each  map  to  con- 
tain on«  million  of  arpents,  or  acres  s  not  becaufe  they  are  the  real  contents,  but 
merely  to  be  enabled  from  the  total  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
firft  of  the  following  columns  contlins  the  number  of  maps,  the  fecond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  furface  covered  by  wood ;  and  the  third  the  number  of  acres  of 
wood,  fuppofing  each  map  to  reprefent  one  million  of  arpents  of  country.  Exam- 
ple of  thefirft  line  $  there  are  three  maps,  in  which  half  of  the  contents  is  wood; 
and  confequently,  if  thoie  maps  contain  each  one  million  of  arpents,  there  arc 
1,500,000  arpents  of  wood. 


'Arpents. 

Arpents. 

Arpents* 
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1,500,000 
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1 
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14 
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1 

110,000 

>3 

T 
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9 

TV 
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16 

TV 

800,000 

16 

1 
T 

s 

a,666,ooo 
1,285,000 

2 

1 
TT 

• 

154,000 

I 

I 
TT 

Z3^o^ 

9 

T 

2 

TT 

140,000 

140 

ao,557,ooo 

60 

»4>»34»ooo 

J  03 

18,439,000 

— 

•  TbioriidiHmptt.  p.  124. 
X  Cri&t  NatUmil  p.  fia 


t  Pbn  JPMmmp.  in  Finanasy  par  M»  MalpartSvo.  1787;  p.  36. 
S  M.  Delby  d'Agier  in  the  National  AfitmUy. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears^  Att  thejaaMUitlc^  ^'WHkl.  ra^^X^^J^V^S^^^  ^ 

called  one-feventiKtf  the  k^^^t^and  as  there  are  131,722,295  acres  in  it,  tEc 


woods  amoUftf  t6  18^817^470  acres.    Upon  this  refult,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

none  but  woods  of  confiderable  extent  are  marked  in  the  maps ;  or  at  leaft  if 

marked,  have  not  an  extent  fufEicient  to  come  into  fuch  an  efUmation :  hence 

this  method,  of  afcertaining  the  quantity,  is  confeiTedly  imperfed; :  if  the  maps 

be  tolerably  accurate,  we  are  certain,  that  this  calculation  is  below  the  trath.— 

The  next  method  of  inquiry  is  by  the  confumptionof  the  people;  I  took  fome 

notes  concerning  it,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  aflift  the 

calculation. 

Confumption. 

Quantity  per  cdiu  Value.    Paris  cords 

Liancourt,  the  pooreft  family,  6oliv. 
Orechamps,  a  little  auberge, 

a5  loads,  -  200  7} 


Auxonnc,  ditto,  one  iire,      200  7i 

■'  a  poor  family,        80  3 

Dijon,  a  poor  family,  5!  mo- 

eul  at  4  cubical  feet,  71  i\ 


QuMtity  per  tBn.  Valoe.    Pads  cords. 

Dijon,  24,000  fbub,  40,000 

moeul,  which  is  per  family 

of  6  fouls  10  moeul,         130  4I  ^ 

Riom,  a  poor  family,  80  3 

Clermont,  ditto,  10  cord,      60  2f 
Tour  d'Aigues,  the  pooreft 

family,  60  quintak,  60  2 

Average  of  the  poor  families,  70  af 


It  IS  here  proper  to  examine  the  corifumption  of  Paris, 
from  1731  to  1740,  the  quantity  for  which  duty  was  paid  at  the  gates  was,  on 

an  average  t,  cords,  -  -  -  .  .  192,361 

In  1748,  wj^/,  350^000— In  1770,  550,000— —In  1778,  630,000  J^ 

I  have  procured  the  following  from  the  bureau. 
In  1784,  vgjf^/,    669,017   I   In  1786,  wjr^j,    602,314  I   In  1788,  v^«,    608,403 
^785*  592^3^'    •        >787*  584,602   I        17159,  619,90^ 

Average  of  the  fix  laft  years,  612^091. 

Charcoal. 

In  1784,  vcjes^  each  of  16  boifeau,  or  5  bufhels  Englifii,  790,100 

1785*                -  .  •  .  783i3«9 

1786,                •  •  .  ^  767,900 

i787t               •  -  -  -  795>ooi 

1788,  -  -  ^  .  749>»67 

1789,  .  •  .  .  687,429 

Average,  •  -  .^.  762,152 

Equal  to  cords  of  wood  to  fbrm.it,        -      38,107 

Average  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,        ^        •      650,198 
Monf.  Necker  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  are  660,000 ;  if  we  call  them 
66,000  families,  the  confumption  vrill  be  about  10  cords  per  family.    The  Dijon 

*  Exdufive  of  charcoal.  \  Dila  Lande dis  Canaux  ikNavigathn.  p. 373. 

X  Recbtrcbis  Jur  la  Hmlk  f&ngrais^  par  M.  de  Laille  vault.  t2mo.  1783.  tooi.  ii.  p.  2i. 

3  N  a  confumption 
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confumption  of  wood  only  per  family,  of  ten  moeul,  at  64  cub.  feet,  is  640  feet, 
or  4f  Paris  cords.  The  Paris  confumption  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,  at  140  cub. 
feet  is  1400  feet.  The  difference  between  thefe  is  not  greater  than  would  be  rca- 
fonably  expedled,  if  we  confider  the  manufactures  of  Paris,  the  vaft  number  of 
great  hotels,  and  its  being  the  centre  of  all  wealth  and  all  luxury.  We  arc  far- 
ther to  fuppofe.  the  5,709,270  fouls,  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  of  France 
(which  is  the  refultof  the  late  enumeration)  to  be,  cxclufively  of  Paris,  1,000,000 
of  families,  and  we  may  allow  them  by  the  Dijon  regifter,  charcoal  included, 
five  cords  each.  To  the  remainder  of  French  population,  viz.  4,000,000  of 
families,  we  will  fuppofe  300,000,  each  at  four  cords ;  and  3,700,000  at  zk. 

Cords. 

Paris  at  ten  cords,          *  -                 -  687,121 

Other  towns  at  five,  -                 -  5,000,000 

300,000  country  families,  at  four,            -  1,200,000 

1,700,000  dittg  at  2f,  -             -  4>25o,ooo 

11,137,121 
Which,  tt  the  average  prke  of  30  liv.  ♦  is  334,1 13,630  f,  or  fterling  £.  14,618,493. 

We  are,  in  the.  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the  produce  of  the  woods  of  the 
kingdom.     The  following  are  the  minutes :  * 


Produce  Produce  per 

Placet.        Yrt.  growth,    per  an n.  Eng.  acre. 

Senar,  20  —  24  liv.   ^.o  16  8 

Liancourt,  12—  12— -084 

Falaife,  12  —  22     —     on  o 

Normandy,  —  20     —     o  10  6 

Columicrs,  9  — -  20     *—     i     o  o 

^  Marcuil,  ao  —  15     —    o  10  6 

Braban,  20  *—  X2     —     otS  4 


Product  Produce  ftr 

Placet.        Yn.  growth,  perann.  Eng.  acrej 

Metz,               20    —  10  liv.    ^.o  15     o 

Luneville,        25     -^  3     —  089 

Bcfan^on,         25     —  8     — ■  o     8     9 

Do.  near  Forges,       -—  12     —  012     9 

Moulins,'         '5     —  3v  —  o     2    6 


Average,     17  13  o  12    o 

It  is  on  this  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fums  here  noted  are  to  be  confidered  as 
net  produce,  or  rent  i  and  that  confequently  the  grofs  produce  is  more  confi- 
derable,  as  there  are  many  expences  to  be  dedudled  ;  thefe  cannot  make  it  lefs 
than  14s.  an  acre,  or  i61iv.  And  in  the  calculations  to  be  founded  on  this  pro- 
duce, no  difference  arifes  from  the  age  at  which  the  wood  is  cut :  if  at  20 
years,  it  is  320  liv.  per  acre,  that  is,  twenty  times  fixteen  i  if  at  100  years> 
it  is  1600  liv.  &c. 

Hence  14s.  an  acre  being  the  annual  produce,  it  will  give  20,883,561 
acres  for  the  total  of   France.~Upon   this,   however,  fomc  obfervations  arc 

*  This  the  average  of  the  notes. 

+  Monf.  Lavoifier  calculates  the  produce  of  all;  the  woods  of  France  at  120,000,000  liv.  Refultats 
d'un  ouvragey  i^giy  p.  35.  I  (hould  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  in  afferting,  that  the  confumption  of 
manufadures  alone  amounts  to  this  fum,  than  he  is  in  calculating  the  total  at  no  more.  The  utter 
impoffibility  of  the  truth  of  his  tfHmate,  will  appear  by  die  confumption  of  Paris  only,  being  by  his 
%Hvn  account  27,500^000  lir.         -  '       ' 

oeccflarily^ 
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ncccflary,  or  erroneous  conclufions  muft  be  the  confcqucnce.— If  it  is  objcdledy 
that  there  are  many  families  fo  poor  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  afford  60  or 
70  liv.  for  fuel ;  I  grant  it  readily,  but  immenfe  numbers  burn,  though  they 
buy  perhaps  none ;  they  fteal  it  as  in  England,  as  I  was  very  generally  in-^ 
formed;  but  this  mode  of  acquiring  it  does  not  affedt  the  calculation,  fince  the 
wood  is  as  clearly  produced  by  the  foil  as  if  all  was  bought :  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  many  famihes  too  poor,  and  too  badly  fituated,  to  be 
able  by  any  means  to  command  fuch  a  confumption.  But,  on  the  other  hand,, 
if  we  take  into  the  account,  as  wc  ought  to  do,  the  vaft  iron  forges  which  are 
fo  numerous  in  Franche  Compt^,  the  Limofin,  Lorainc,  and  other  provinces  > 
and  the  very  confiderable  founderies,  glafs-houfes,  fait  pans  *,  and  other  ma- 
nuEidtures,  which  confume  a(loni(hing  quantities  of  wood,  we  (hall  be  inclined  te- 
think,  that  many  fuch  deficiencies  are  amply  counterbalanced;  not  forgetting  the 
confumption  by  houfe  and  ihip-building. 

Acres,  by  the  maps  of  Caffini,  18,817,470. — By  the  confumption^  20,883,56i, 

Average  of  the  two,  19,850,5 15, 
Which,  at  i61iv.  per  acre,  is  ,  -     317,608,240 liv.— Or  flcrling,   -    £.  13,895,5605. 

The  marquis  of  Mirabeau  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  data  by  which  he 
calculated  the  quantity  at  30,000,000 ;  but  as  it  is  probable  he  went  upon  dif« 
ferent  grounds  from  thofe  by  which  I  have  calculated,  the  two  refults  mzy 
poflibly  be  a  confirmation  of  each  other. 

Recapi/ulaiicm^'^^ArBblc  lands,  ...        70,000,000  acres*. 

Vines,  -  -  -  -  5,000,000 

Woods,  .  •  .  .         19^850,000 

94>  8  50,00a 
Remains  for  meadows,  permanent  paftures,  fuch  waftes  at  da 

not  produce  wood ;  roads,  rivers,  ponds,  &c»  •  36*872,71  r 

Total,  -  -  »3'>7"i7" 

A  modern  author  +  has  calculated  the  meadows  at  15^000,000  of  arpents,  that 
is,  at  one-fourth  of  what  he  makes  the  arable  land;  I  do  not  conceive,  from 
the  notes  I  took  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they  amount  to  one-third  of 
that  quantity.  The  cattle  of  great  tracks  of  arable  are  fupported.  without  any 
meadows,  upon  clover,  lucerne,  6cc. ;  in  whole  provinces  there  are  none,  except 
on  the  banks  of  rivers — and  of  thefe  the  breadth  is  not  confiderable.  The 
plougL  moves  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  Marnc;  and  wherever  I  faw  the  Loire, 
the  meadows  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  often   none  at  all.     Chalk  hills 


> 


*  The  falins  of  Franche  Compte  and  Loraine  make  750,000  quintals,  which  coils  2  liv.  per  quintal 
in  wood  only  i  this  is  a  confumption  to  the  value  of  2,500,000  liv.  Rechercbis  if  Con/id.  fur  ks 
Finances,  Svo..  1289.  torn.  ii.  p.  163,  f  Credit  National.,  f.  10%. 

covered: 


j^;?-" 
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covered  with  wood,  or  gravelly  plains  under  the  plough  arc  found  oa  the  Seine  i 
much  tillage  on  the  Garonne ;  and  vines  and  rocks  on  the  Rhone.  On  the 
Soanne  there  are  large  tracks  of  meadow ;  but  thefe  are  found  more  gencrallf 
on  the  fmaller  than  on  the  largeft  rivers,  and»  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
iandy  are  very  infignificant.  The  fame  author  remarks,  that  the  vineyards  ap« 
pear  to  every  one  more  extenfive  than  meadows  ;  conjfequently  thefe  do  not 
amount  to  5,000,000  of  acres,  the  fpacc  covered  by  vines.  Wc  have  found 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  kingdom,  by  another  mode  of  calculation,  to  be 
5,^40,000,000  liv.  or  230,516,2631.  The  details  now  cxplzmcd,  give  the  follow« 
ing  refult : 

Acres.  French  monqr.  EngltOi  money. 

Arable  land,            -            70,000,000  at  40  liv.  a,8oo,ooo,ooo  liv,  £^  i22,S6o^s^i 

Vines,            -            •          5,000,000      175           875,000,000  38,215,250 

Woods,          •            -        19,850,000        16          317,608,240  i3t895f36o 

Meadow  and  rich  pafturage,    4,000,000      100          400,000,000  i7»5oo,009 

1-uccrnCj  &c.            -            5,000,000      100          500,000,000  21,875,000 

Pafttircs  knd  waftest             ^7,150,000     ♦lo         271,500,000  X't,878,i25 

131,000,000  40  5,164,108,240  226,238,318 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter  calculation,  which  is  made  on  difierent  data 
from  the  other,  is  probably  a  nioderate  one.  At  the  fame  time,  it  comes  .as  near 
to  it  as  can  be  expe<fled,  from  fuch  diilinft  variations  in  the  mode  of  eftimation. 
Vines,  meadows,  and  lucerne,  are  the  only  objects,  here  that  admit  of  little  im- 
provement ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  France,  if  their  extent  were  proportioned  to 
their  merit.*  The  produdl  of  the  arable  land  is  doubtle£s  very  much  beneath 
what  it  might  be.  The-produc^:  of  ^rable,  in  England,  ^y  be  eftimated,  per- 
haps not  remotely  from  truth,  at  cos.ltlTacHrof T:T?r 'moreTI^  France ;  which 
makes,  m  70  mulions  of  acres,  aarfIenmrC^52i50o,dborro^^  money, 

1,200,000,000  liv.:  and  no  one  (hould  confider  this  as  the  utmoft  term  of  improve- 
ment, fince  it  includes  all  arable  in  England,  great  tracks  of  which  arc  very 
ill  cultivated.  By  an  cftimate,  drawn  up  with  much  attention,  the  arable 
land  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  rent  of  15s-  we/l  manageJ^  yields  an  average  pro- 
duce of  3I.  T4S.  7d.  per  acre,  which  is  confiderably  more  than  double  of  the 
French  produce.  Twenty-feven  millions  of  acres  of  paftures  and  waftes,  one 
with  another,  at  10  liv.  (more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  two  low  an  eftimateX 
are  a  field  for  ample  improvement.  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  not  fufceptible 
of  culture;  but  if  ten  millions  of  thefe  acres  were  made,  as  they  might  be,  to 
produce  40s.  only  an  acre,  the  amount  20  millions  fterling,  vsnould  be  a  vaft  rc- 
fource  to  the  kingdom.     Upon  the  queftion  of  the  value  of  the  grofs  produce  of 

*  Monf.  Roland  de  la  Platcrie  informed  mc,  at  Lyons,  that  in  general  wafte  lands  are  (old  for 
one-third  of  the  price  of  woods ;  if  the  produce  be  proportioned,  this  would  make  that  of  waftes  5  or 
h  liy«  per  acre  i  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  all  pa/luns  come  into  the  calculation* 

France, 
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France,  the  French  writers  vary  much.  The  marquis  de  Caflaux  makes  it 
a>ooo,40o,ooo  liv.  or  87,5i7,50oL  *  Another  late  writer  -f  5,015,500,000  liv.  or 
2 1 9^428,1251.  Another  J  makes  it  1,780,330,000  liv.  which  is  77f 889,4371. -• 
Monf.  de  Tolozan  makes  it  1,826,000,000  liv.  or  79,887,5001.  §.  And  Monf. 
Dellay  d'Agier,  of  the  National  Aflcmbly,  1,449,200  liv.  jj.— Thefe  calculations 
being  founded  on  no  data  that  confer  any  authority,  admit  of  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  one  conjecture  being  nearer  the  truth  than  another;  but  all  are  little 
more  than  gucfles.— It  is  eafier  to  calculate  the  produce  of  France  than  the  rent 
of  it,  by  reafon  of  the  various  modes  of  letting  or  adminiftrating  land.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  far  from  the  fa£t,  to  calculate  the  rent  of  the  arable  and  lucerne 
at  15s.  7d.  which  is  the  average  of  my  notes  on  that  fubje£t ;  the  woods  at  i2S. ;. 
the  vines  at  their  profit  of  8i  per  cent,  on  the  purchafe  45I. ;  the  meadow  at 
half  produce,  or  50  liv.  that  is  2I.  3s.  9d. ;  and  the  paftures  and  wades  at  2  liv.^ 
which  is  probably  not  too  low,  as  they  are,  in  fb  many  diftriCts,  thrown  into 
the  bargain  with  the  adjoining  lands,  in  which,  cafe,  though  they  are  of  ef- 
fential  confequence  to  the  tenant  in  the  produce^  yet  are  they  of  none  to  the 
landlord. 


Recapitulation. 

Acres. 

Kent  per  ter«. 

Tour. 

Arable  &  lucerne,  75,000,000 

at 

£'0  IS    7 

£'57A37*5oo 

Woods,        -       19,850,000 

0  12    0 

I  i>9io>ooo 

Vines,          -          5,000,000 

3  16    6 

>9»»  45.000 

Meadow,        -        4,000,000 

a,  3    9 

8>75o/)oo 

Waftcs,        -        27,150,000 

0    >    9 

a*375»6aS 

1JI>000,000 

0  15  lo- 

99,898,13^ 

While  the  produce  of  land  in  England  is  fo  much  higher  than  in  France,  the 
hndlord^s  rent  is  lower  upon  the  whole ;  this  is  on  account  of  the  vines,  which 
yield  near  one- fifth  of  all  the  rent  of  France.  If,  by  net  produce,  we  are  to  under* 
fi^and  rent,  and  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  I  know  not  what  it  can  mean,  the  rent 
has  been  calculated  by  ieveral  writers*  By  M.  de  Forbonais  f ,  at  800,000,000 liv.|.  ^ 
this  is  35,000,0001.  which  is  not  within  two*thirds  of  the  probable  truth. 
Another  **,  at  1 ,794,000,000  liv.  or  78,487,5001.  A  third  makes  fo  grofs  a  blun- 
der as  to  cftimatc  it  at  only  23,000,0001.  tt    A  fourth  J  J,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 

•  Sfuiflitns  a  ixmmmr  awmt  VAfemhli  dss  Etats  Gimraux.  p.  36.  1788.  t  ApoIogUfar  VEdUf 
de  Nantes^  %  La  Sukventim  Urritariak  in  natuu^  par  M»  Gamier  de  Sh  Julien.  1789.  8va  p.  24«. 
5  Menmrefuf  la  Commerce  de  la  France.  4to.  1789.  p.  20.  |  Balance  du  Cemmerce.  1791.  toin.iu 
p.2ao.  f  Prefpeaus  fur  lei  Finances.  1789.  p.il.  **  Credit  National.  1789.  p.  136. 

+ 1  Fatulltf%  EJfaj  $n  the  cultivation  of  Bengal,  p.  5.  Another  work  of  this  author,  EJfaifur  rAmelk* 
ration  de  Terre.     lamo.     1758,  is  much  quoted  by  French  writers. 

iX  Riflexiensfiir  un  queftien  dUctnende  Pol.  par  M,  Varenne  de  FcnillCf    8vo»    1 790.    p;  24* 

exceed 
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exceed  1,000,0000  liv.  or  43,750,000!.  Monf.  de  Calonnc  *,  from  many  com- 
parifons,  dates  it  at  1,500,000,000  liv.  or  65,620,000!.  But  what  arc'we  to  think 
©f  the  politica!  information  of  the  parliaments  of  the  Icingdom,  which  declared, 
that  the  taxes  at  600  millions  exceeded  two-thirds,  "and  even  reached  three- 
fourths  of  rentier  revenu  territorial  de  la  France  !  ^ — By  thcfe  expreflions,  they 
ought  to  mean  the  grofs  produce  of  the  foil,  and  therefore  were  not  near  the 
Iruth  by  five-iixths« 


CHAP.    XVIL 

Of  the  Population  of  France. 


t  the  fubjedl  of  population  is  beft  treated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  induftryi 
agriculture,  divifion  of  landed  property,  &c*  I  fliall  at  prefent  merely  lay 
before  the  reader  fome  fadts  collcdled  with  care  in  France,  that  afford  ufefiil  data 
for  political  arithmeticians.  Monf.  L*Abb^  Expilly,  in  his  DiStionaire  de  la 
France 9  makes  the  number  21,000,000.  And  the  marquis  de  MirabeauJ 
mentions  an  enumeration  of  the  kingdom  in  1755 ;  total  18,107,000.  In  Nor- 
mandy 1,665,200,  and  in  Brctagnc  847,500.  Monf.  de  Buffbgi  in  his  Hiftoire 
Naturejle^  afligns  for  the  population  p£  the  kingd6nr^,^72j>o77.  MonJ^  Mcf- 
fance,  in  }\\S 'Rechr7Bes  fur  la  Population^  ^tbl  1766,  "gives  me  details  firom 
which  he  draws  the  conclufion,  that  in  many  towns  in  Auvcrgnc  the  births 
are  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  i  to  24  i  ^^r^V ;  the  marriages  per  annum 
1  to  114  inhabitants ;  and  families,  one  with  another,  compofed  of  54--sV»  or  24 
families  contain  124  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  the  Lyonnois,  births 
are  to  the  inhabitants  as  1  to.231;  the  marriages  per  annum  i  to  iii  persons; 
and  families  compofed  of  4  i^  || ;  80  families  contain  381  inhabitants.  In  va- 
rious towns  in  Normandy  the  births  to  the  inhabitants  as  i  to  27  i  ^;  marriages 
per  annum  1  to  1 14  perfons ;  families  are  compofed  of  3  i  i  A;  20  reprefent  76 
inhabitants*  In  the  city  of  Lyons  families  are  compofed  of  5  i  -^ ;  60  reprefent 
316  inhabitants;  and  there  are  a  few  above  24  perfons  per  houfc  in  that  city. 
In  the  city  of  Rouen  familes  are  compofed  of  6  ^V  perfons ;  and  there  are  6x1^ 
perfons  per  houfe.  At  Lyons  i  in  35  {  dies  annually ;  at  Rouen  1  in  27I.  Mean 
life  in  fome  parishes  in  the  generality  of  Lyons  25  years ;  ditto  in  the  generality 

♦  Requet  au  RoL  8vo.  1787,  p.  155.  f  Arritis  du  Parlenunt  de  Grenohk  dir  21,  Aout  1787,  iu 
ParteTnent  de  Touloufe  du  27,  &  du  ParUment  de  Befanforiy  du  30. 

X  VAnudes  Hommes.  1760.  5th  edit.  tom,ir.  p.  184.  ||  The  committee  ofmendiciii^cnh 

that  cac)i  family  in  France  confifts  of  five,  sis  each  has  three  childfeiu    Gnquiem  Rapf^ri^  p.  34. 


Months. 

Dcaihf. 

Months. 

Deaths. 

I         Months. 

March,     - 

77>8o3 

February, 

66,789 

Oaobcr, 

April, 

7M15 

DccembcF, 

60,926 

September, 

May, 

72,198 

June, 

58,272 

November, 

January, 

69,166 

July. .     - 

S7>329 

Auguft, 
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of  Rouch  25  years  10  months.  At  Paris  i  in  ^o  dies  annualljr ;  a  family  confifts* 
of  8,  and  each  houfe  contains  24!  pcrfons.  By  comparing  the  number  of  births 
in  every  month  at  Paris,  for  forty  years,  he  found  that  thofe  in  which  con- 
ception flourifhed  moft  were  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  that  the  mor* 
tality  for  forty  years  was  as  follows : 

Deathr. 

54.339 
54,o»29 

5M79 

It  fliould  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  as  important  to 
human  health  as  it  is  to  vegetation.  What  pity  that  we  have  not  fimilar  tables 
of  cities  in  all  the  different  latitudes  and  circumftances  of  the  globe* 

At  Clermont  Terrand  i  in  38  dies  annually. — At  Carcafl^onne  i  in  22}. — At 
Valence  1  in  24}.— At  Vitry  le  Fran9ois  i  in  23$.— At  Elboeuf  i  in  29!.— At 
Louviers  i  in  31^. — At  Honfleur  i  in  24. — At  Vernon  i  in  25. — At  Gifors  i  in 
29. — At  Pont-au-de-Mer  i  in  33. — At  Neufchatel  i  in  24!. — At  Pont-l'Evequc 
I  in  26. — At  le  Havre  i  in  35.  Upon  a  comparifon  in  feven  principal  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  population  in  60  years  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  211 
to  196,  or  a  thirteenth.  General  deducftionj^^^at  the  number  of  people,  ijj^, 
France  in  1764  was  2^^^9,400^     MonTTmohe^  t'Ee  *Seft  peopled ' 

provinces  TfTooTiiilubitants'^  league;  and  to  the  worft  500 ;  the  me- 

dium 872,  at  which  rate  he  makes  the  total  23,500,000,  and  an  increafe  of  a 
ninth  fmce  1688.  The  ifle  of  Oleron  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of  2886  per  league, 
and  that  of  R^  420c.  He  alfo  calculates  that  i  in  36  dies,  and  i  in  26  is  born 
every  year.  Monf.  Neckcr,  m  his  work  de  I* Adminiftration  des  Finances  de  la 
t^rahcel  lias  the  following  particulars,  which  it  is  alfo  neceflTary  to  have  in  our 
attention  : — Births  in  the  whole  kingdom  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  1776,  yj^ 
78, 79,  and  80,  were  963,207  :— which,  multiplied  by  25*,  the  proportion  he  fixea 
on,  gives  24,802,580  inhabitants  in  France.  He  notices  the  grofs  error  of  the  ceco^ 
nomiflesj  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  15  or  16  millions.— A  later 
authority,  but  given  in  whole  numbers,  and  therefore  not  accurate,  ftates  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  at  25,500,000,  of  which  the  clergy  are  fuppofcd  to 
be  80,000,  the  nobility  110,000,  protcftants  3,000,000,  and  Jews  30,000  f: 
The  committee  of  impofts  afTert,  that  to  multiply  the  births  in  the  cities  of 
France  by  30,  will  give  their  population  with  fuflicient  truth ;  but  for  the 
country  not  fo  high  J.  The  rule  of  ;o  would  make  the  population  2^^,896,210. 
But  much  later  than  all  thefc  authorities,  the  National  Aflcmbly  has  ordered 
fuch  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  as  have  produced  a 

*  Recher.fur  la  Populaticn  de  la  France.  8vo.  1778.         f  Bibliotheque  de  l^ Homme  publique^  par  McfC 
dc  Condorcct,  Peyfonnel,  &  Ic  Chapelicr.  torn.  iii.        %  Rapport  de  Comiti  d*Jmpoffur  les  Taxes,  p.  27. 
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much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  was  ever  approached  before :  this  has  been 
done  by  the  returns  of  taxes,  in  which  all  pcrfons,  not  liable  to  be  chiarged,  arc 
entered  in  what  we  (hould  call  the  duplicates ;  and  as  the  directions  for  making 
iheie  lifls  are  pofitive  and  explicit,  and  no  advantage  whatever  refults  to  the 
people  by  concealing  their  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  ioilaacc$» 
they  are  favoured  in  taxation,  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  their  children,  we 
may  furely  conclu^dc,  that  thefc  returns-  are  the  fafeft  guides  to  direft  our  calcu- 
lations.    Here  follows  the  detail : 


Etat  general  de  la  Population  du  Teraume  de  France. 


' 

Populaiioit 

Pop.  dts  'uil- 

Vo. 

H9mt  dts  Departimim. 

dts  vitUs 

tagis  &  dis 

T^f  a/  it  !a 

ffbowrgs. 

Cumf^ffH. 

pQpuUtkn 

i> 

L'Ahi,       - 

4».Soo 

t5f,566 

•93,866 

«» 

L*Aine, 

86,800 

305,153 

59^tOSr 

3> 

L'Alller, 

4.i,«oo 

203,2^ 

246*0*0 

49 

Let  Hautet  AJpe^ 

•5,500 

<5i.833 

ifij.jn 

S» 

Det  BafTes  Alpet, 

38,060 

180,606 

2]S,6g6 

«» 

L*Ardtcbe, 

a4,€oo 

185,533 

«io,i3j 

7. 

Lc»  Ardennes, 

62,100 

113,260 

i7S>36o 

s, 

81,400 

i39»«*^ 

170,666 

9» 

I/Aube, 

40,100 

»57,»55 

J97.3H 

10, 

L*Aude, 

48,400 

203,120 

"iS'^S^^ 

«i» 

L'AveyroBy 

46,500 

*50.»S5 

*96j635 

ti, 

Les  bouches  du  Rhone 

163,200 

» 58,933 

312,153 

I3i 

Le  Calradofty 

105,350 

329,85* 

4^5»»oo 

S4> 

Le  Cantalt 

39.950 

*37f385 

17713^5, 
26g,t6oJ 

«5. 

LaCharente, 

44.>«oo 

224^060 

i«, 

h%  CbvcDte  Inf^^i* 

eure. 

89,120 

279,506 

368,426 

«7f 

Le  Cher, 

47,900 

228,366 

276,166 

1 8, 

La  Corrczc, 

32,750 

211,692 

a54i44i 

«9> 
ao, 

La  Corfe, 

La  C6t^  d'Or,      - 

4»7.333 

59.350 

367.983 

at* 

Let  Cotet  du  Nord, 

27,500 

441,166 

468,666  1 

d2i 

LaCreofe, 

a2,Soo 

a44.a93 

^67,093 

«3» 

La  Dordogne, 

51,900 

353.433 

4£^S»131 

*4» 

Le  Doubt, 

36,500 

187,500 

ii4,<3oo  ' 

«5» 

La  Drome, 

29,900 

194,100 

114,000' 

«6, 

L*Eure, 

76,600 

3»3»400 

400,000  , 

«7» 

L*£ure  et  Loire,   • 

44.350 

186,050 

230,400 

•8, 

Le  Finiftere, 

63,000 

417,000 

4*0,000 

«9i 

Du  Gard, 

100,700 

ia4»900 

7*5,600 

30f 

DeU  Haute  Garonne, 

71,600 

182,053 

^5-^*^$% 

3it 

Du  Gers, 

54,600 

ti4,«oe 

26£^»oo 

3*» 

La  Gircnde, 

100,000 

408,000 

6cS,coo 

33» 

D*H^ault, 

108,700 

155.833 

>H>511 

34» 

LUlleet  iTiiJaine, 

50,800 

439.866 

490,666 

35. 

L'lndre, 

50,^50 

219,750 

170»+0£> 

36, 

LUodre  et  Loire, 

82,500 

267,366 

349,866 

37. 

L'Ifcrc, 

33,700 

469,873 

3°3<573 

38. 

Du  Jura, 

30,900 

•18,700 

149,600 

39. 

Det  Landet, 

36,500 

209,700 

246,200 

40, 

Loire  etCher, 

51,400 

207,800 

159,100 

4«» 

La  Haute  Loii^, 

41,100 

172,233 

113,3^3 

4^1 

La  Loire  Infericure, 

108,100 

399.633 

S^*?*?!! 

Cany  forward, 

2,447,880 

10,019,531 

i».S9:;»677  1 

No. 


431 
H. 
45i 

46, 
47. 
At. 
49t 
50, 

V* 

S3r 

S4j 
SS* 
5<* 
57. 
S8. 

59' 

60, 

6t, 
6l» 
64* 

67. 
68, 
69, 
70, 
7". 
7*> 
73. 
74r 
75» 
76, 
77* 
71, 

79» 
So, 

Si. 

8*, 

8I1 


flms  in  Dtpartemnu, 


Brouglit  forward* 
Du  I'Oriet, 
Du  Lot 

Du  Lot  fr  Garonne, 
La  Lozrrre, 
De  Maine  &  Loire, 
La  Mancbe, 
La  Marne,  • 

La  Haute  Marne, 
La  Mayenne, 
La  Meurte, 
La  Meufc, 
Le  Morbihan, 
La  Mozelle, 
La  Nyevre, 
Le  Nord, 
L'Oifc, 
L'Ornc, 
Du  Paris,     • 
Le  Pat  de  Calais, 
Le  Puy  de  Dome, 
Le8HautesPyi«nn<6eS] 
Les  fiafles  Pyrenneesj 
Dcs  Pyrer.6ea  Orien- 

tales, 
Le  Haut  Rhin,      - 
Le  Bas  Rhin, 
Le  Rhone  ic  Loire, 
La  Haute  Saone, 
Saone  le  Loir^     ^ 
La  Sarte,  * 

Seine  &  Oife, 
Lt  Seinelnferieure, 
La  Seine  ic  Mame, 
Des  deux  Setres, 
La  Somme, 
Le  Tarn,     - 
Le  Var, 
Li  Vendue, 
LaVienne, 
La  Haute  Vienne, 
Les  Vofges, 
L^Yonne, 


Populatwi 

Pop.  diS^l 

dts  nnUes 

hgistfdes 

Toi^adiU 

^botirgs* 

Csmp^gui. 

yOJnUmgWmm 

1.447.880 

10,019,531 

««»599.677 

84,600 

185,266 

•69,866 

55.»oo 

•11,900 

•68,000 

39.*oo 

•6t,666 

308,666 

19,400 

176,116 

195,626 

94.000 

too,66^ 

•94.666 

88jioo 

24Sf566 

830.666 

7«,200 

•06,466 

•t2,666 

36,100 

I77»*93 

•«3.893 

73.600 

»48,5J8 

1»a.»83 

65,900 

3«4»3«6 

380,266 

58,100 

I94»i66 

•5i.t66 

4*1400 

448,166 

490,666 

67,000 

**3fiS3 

*9o»iJ3 

34.500 

218,100 

•52,600 

168,800 

399.733 

568,533 

53.900 

166,100 

3to,ooo 

57.800 

3*8,133 

386,133 

556.800 

>68,533 

7*5.333 

79,600 

507,066 

586,666         , 

82,550 

3"i783 

405,333 

3  5.000 

ii2,S66 

157.866-) 

S5.490 

131,465 

*«6,955' 

S'.ioo 

lS«»o$3 

S6i,666Mh 

29,500 

176,633 

90,500 

«7i»366 

•  15,400 

460,440 

675*840,  ;/ii 

18,700 

■31.96* 

•50,666^— 

60,100 

34».033 

tr.:jai^"/ 

66,500 

•96,166 

105,900 

•i4,fOO 

S<o,ooo 

184.550 

261,316 

'445.866 

5*.3oo 

•93,300 

345.600 

56,300 

ii7»033 

"3.333 

91,600 

a94,533 

386,133 

51,900 

i7ii5*o 

•30,400 

49,900 

•  13,566 

163^6 

34,9«<^ 

»9«.*33 

•16,133 

48,700 

•32,900 

•8iy6oo 

41,300 

140,033 

i8i,S33 

k8,200 

•91,800 

3*0,000 

72,900 

366,566 

439.466 

Total, 


-    I5.709.i70  10,521,538    16,363,074 


Eftimating  the  acres  at  13 1^722,295,  and  the  people  as  here  detailed,  we  find 
tha(  it  makes,  within  a  fmall  fradion,'five  acres  a  head.     That  proportion 

would 
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would  be  131^,815,270  acres.  If  England  were  equally  well  peopled,  there 
fhould  be  upon  46^,915,933  acres  rather  more  than  9,000,000  fouls.  And  for  our 
two  iflands,  to  equal  France  in  this  refpe(fl,  there  (hould  be  in  thenv  19,867,117 
fouls ;  inftead  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  15,000,000. 
'  An  obfervation,  rather  curious,  may  be  made  on  this  detail  j  it  appears,  that 
lefs  than  one-fourth  of  the  people  inhabit  towns  ;  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
fiance,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  obferved,  and  doubtlefs  founded  oa  certain  fafts,. 
that  in  flourifhing  countries  the  half  of  a  nati^^^  in  towns^    Many  writers,. 

I  believl^^aVe  fceJked^upo  this  as  the  proportion  in  England :  m  Holland,  andi 
in  Lombardy,  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  the  fame  probably  obtains.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  connedt  this  fingular  fadt,  relating  to  France,  with  that 
want  of  efFe<a  and  fuccefs  in  its  agriculture,  which  I  have  remarked  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  5  refulting  alfo  from  the  extreme  divifion  of  the  foil 
into  little  properties.  It  appears  likewife,  from  this  detail,  that  their  towns  are 
not  conftderable  enough  to  give  that  animation  and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of 
the  country,  which  is  beft  encouraged  by  the  adtivity  of  the  demand  whicb 
cities  afford  for  the  produfts  of  agriculture.  A  more  certain  and  unequivocal 
jwoof  of  the  juftice  of  my  remarks,  on  the  too  great  and  mifchievous  divifion  of 
landed  property  and  farms  in  that  kingdom  could  hardly  have  arifen :  and  it  yields^ 
the  clcareft  convidlion,  that  the  progrefs  of  national  improvement  has  been  up- 
on the  whole  but  fmall  in  France.  The  manttfadtures  and  commerce  of  the^ 
kingdom  muft  have  made  a  lefs  advance  than  one  would  have  conceived  poflible^ 
not  to  have  effcdted  a  proportion  far  different  from  this  of  a  fifth.  A  really 
aftive  induftry,  proportioned  to  the  natural  refources  of  the  kingdom,  fliould  long: 
ago  have  purged  the  country  (to  ufc  an  expreflion  of  Sir  James  Stuart's),  of  thofc 
fuperflaous  mouths,— I  do  not  fay  hands;  for  they  eat  more  than  they  work;, 
and  it  is  their  want  of  employment  that  ought  to  drive  them  into  towns.— An- 
ther obfervation  is  fuggefted  by  this  curious  table  of  population  :  I  have  re- 
peatedly, in  the  diary  of  my  journey,  remarked,  thatthcjiear  approach  to  Paris 
is  a  defert  compared  with  that  to  London ;  that  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  ditterence  of  tEeir  popalaSon  ^^and  that  the  want  of  traffic,  on  the  high 
roads,  is  found  every  where  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  at  Paris.  Now  it  deferves 
notice,  that  the  great  refort,  which  is  every  where  obfervablc  on  the  high  ways 
of  England,  flows  from  the  number,  fizc,  and  wealth  of  our  towns,  much  more 
than  from  any  other  circtunilance.  It  \%  not  the  country,  but  towns  that  give 
the  rapid  circulation  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  though,  at 
firft  fight,  France  may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  refpedt,  yet  a 
nearer  view  of  the  fubjedt  will  allow  of  no  fuch  conclufion.  In  the  following 
lift:,  the  Englifh  column  has  furely  the  advantage: 

3  O  2  London^ 
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Engnrk. 
London, 

French, 

Paris, 

Englifli. 

Manchcftcr, 

Dublin, 

Lyons, 

Birmingham, 

Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, 

Bourdeaux, 
Marfeilks, 

Norwich, 
Corke, 

Briftol, 
Newcaftlc, 

Nantes, 
Havre, 

Glafgow, 
Bath. 

Hull, 

Rochcllc, 

French. 

Rouen, 

Lille, 

Nifmcs, 

St.  Male, 

BayonnCf 

Vcrfailles. 


The  vaft  fuperiority  of  London  and  Dublin,  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  renders  the 
•^vhole  comparifon  ridiculous.  I  believe  London,  vyithout  exaggeration,  to  be 
alone  equal  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Bourdieaux,  and  Marfeilles,  as  appears  by  theliilTof 
population,  andby  tfie  wealth'arid  trade' of  all.  Buuf  we  refledl,  that  the  towns 
of  England,  &c.  are  portions  of  a  population  of  15  millions  only,  and  thofc  of 
France  parts  of  26  millions,  the  comparifon  flicws  at  once  the  vaftly  greater 
adivity  there  muft  be  in  one  country  than  in  the  other  *. 

Of  all  the  fubjedls  of  political  oeconomy,  I  knovy  not  one  that  has  given  rife 
to  fuch  a  cloud  of  errors  as  this  of  population.  It  fecms,  for  fome  centuries,  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  only  fure  teft  of  national  profperity.  The  politicians 
of  thofe  times,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  the  prefcnt,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that,  to  enumerate  the  people,  was  the  only  Aep  neceflary  to  be  taken,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  degree  in  which  a  country  was  flourifhing.  Two-and- twenty 
years  ago,  in  my  T^our  through  ibe  North  of  England^  1769,  I  entered  my  caveat 
againft  fuch  a  dodrine,  and  presumed  to  aflert,  that  no  nation  is  rich  or  powerful 
.hy  means  oftnere  numbers  of  people ;  //  is  the  indujirious  alone  that  conjlitute  a  king-^ 
donisjirength  ;  that  aflertion  I  repeated  in  my  Political  Arithmetic  1774  i  and  in  • 
the  fecond  part,  1779,  under  other  combinations.  About  the  fame  time  a  ge- 
nius of  a  fuperior  caft  (Sir  James  Stuart),  very  much  exceeded  my  weak  efforts, 
and,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  explained  the  principles  of  population.  Long  fincc 
that  period,  other  writers  have  arifcn  who  have  viewed  the  fubjedl  in  its  right 
light ;  and  of  thefe  none  have  equalled  Monf.  Herenfchwandt,  who,  in  his 
Economie  Politique  Moderne^  1786 ;  and  his  Difcoursfur  la  Divifion  des  Terres  ♦, 
1788,  has  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubjedt.  I  (hall  not,  however,  omit  to  name  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  mendicite  in  the  National  Aflembly.  The  following 
paflage  does  the  higheft  honour  to  their  political  difcernment :— *'  C'eft  ainfi  que 
malgre  les  aflertions,  fans  ceffe  repetees  depuis  vingtans,  dc  tous  les  ecrivains 

♦  What  can  be  thought  of  thofe  marvcUouf  politicians,  the  nobility  of  Dourdon,  who  call  for  entites 
at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  not  as  a  good  mode  of  taxation,  but  to  reftrain  the  too  great  populoufiiefi  of 
cities,  "  which  never  takes  place  but  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country."  Cahierj  p.  20.  The  count 
de  Mirabeau,  in  his  Monarchie  Prujjienne^  recurs  often  to  the  fame  idea. — He  was  grofely  erroneous, 
wiicn  he  ftated  the  fubjcfts  of  the  King  of  France  as  thrice  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  England,  if 
iie  meant  by  England,  as  we  are  to  fuppofe,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo.     torn.  i.  p.  402. 

♦  See  particularly  p.  48,  51,  &c. 
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politiques  qui  placent  la  profpcrit^  d'un  empire  dans  fa  plus  grande  population, 
une  population  exccflive  fans  un  grand  travail  &  fans  des  productions  abondantes, 
feroit  au  contraire  une  dcvorante  furcharche'pour  un  ctat ;  car,  il  faudroit  alors 
que  cette  exceflive  population  partageat  les  benefices  de  celle  qui,  fans  elle,  cut 
trouve  une  fubfiftence  fuffifante;  il  faudroit  que  la  m^me  fom me  de  travail  fut 
abandonnee  i  une  plus  grande  quantite  de  bras ;  il  faudroit  enfin  ncceffairement 
que  le  prix  de  ce  travail  baifTat  par  la  plus  grande  concurrence  des  travailleurs, 
d'on  refuiteroit  une  indigence  complette  pour  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroient  pas  de 
travail,  &  une  fubfiftance  incomplette  •pour  ccux-memes  aux  quels  il  nc  feroit 
pas  refufe  */' — France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  thcfc- 
(entiments;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I  made  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom,  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the  proportion 
of  her  induftry  arid  labour,  that  (he  would  be  much  more  powerful,  and  infinitely 
more  flourifhing,  if  (he  had  five  or  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  From  her 
too  great  population,  (he  prefents,  in  every  quarter,  fuch  Ipedaclesof  wretched- 
nefs,  as  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  that  degree  of  national  felicity,  which 
fhe  was  capable  of  attaining  even  uider  her  old  government.  A  traveller,  much 
lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to  objedts  of  this  kind,  muft  fee  at  every  turn  mod  un- 
equivocal figns  of  didrefs.  That  thefe  fhould  exiil,  no  one  can  wonder  who 
confiders  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  provifions,  and  the  mifery  into  which  a 
fmall  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  clafles  ;  a  mifery,  that  is  fure 
to  increafe  itfelf  by  the  alarm  it  excites,  left  fubfiftence  fliould  be  wanted.  The 
cautfcs  of  this  great  population  were  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  benignity  of 
the  old  government  yielding  a  due  protedlion  to  the  lower  clafles,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, fo  diredly  inimical  to  population,  asi  to  prevent  its  increafe.  Many  croak- 
ing writers  jn  France  have  repeatedly  announced  the  depopulation  of  that  king- 
dom, with  pretty  much  the  fame  truth  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercifed 
on  the  fame  fubjedb  in  England.  Monf.  Necker,  in  a  very  fcnfible  paiTage, 
gives  a  decifive  anfwer  to  them,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  thoroughly  appli- 
*  cable  to  the  ftate  of  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  France  f.  Nor  can  the 
great  population  of  France  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  for  the  tables  of  births 
and  burials  ofifer  nothing  more  favourable  in  that  kingdom,  than  in  our  own. 
And  a  much  worfe  climat?  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  is  attended  with  a  ftill  greater  populoufnefs  ^^     Nor  is  it  to  be 

«  Plan  de  Travail  du  Comiie  pour  Vextinfiion  de  la  Mendicite  prefentepar  M.  de  Liancourt.  8vo.  1790. 
p.  6.  \  Hq  rAdminift.  des  Finances.    Oeuvres.  ^4to.    Londrcs.    p.  320. 

X  A  very  ingenious  Italian  writer  ftates  the  people  of  France  at  1290  fouls  per  league ;  and  in 
Italy  at  1335.     Fabbroni  Refexiom  fur  VAgric.    p.  243. 
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imputed  to  an  extraordinary  profperity  of  manufadores^  for  our  own  are  much 
more  confiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  tHe  two  countries. 
This  great  populoufnefs  of  France  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  dtrifion  of  the 
lands  into  finall  properties,  which  takes  place  in  that  country  tea  degree  of 
which  we  have  in  England  but  little  conception.  Whatever  promifes  the  ap^ 
pearance  even  of  fubfiftence,  induces  men  to  marry.  The  inheritance  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  to  be  divided  amongft  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  looked 
to  with  the  views  of  a  permanent  fettlement,  and  cither  occafions  a  marriage, 
the  infants  of  which  die  young  for.  want  of  fufficient  nouri(hment  *  ;  or  keeps 
children  at  home,  didrefiing  their  relations,  long  after  the  time  that  they  (hould 
have  emigrated  to  towns.  In  diftridts  that  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  wafte 
land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging 
to  communities  ready  to  fell  them,  osconomy  and  induftry,  animated  with  the 
views  of  fettling  and  marrying,  flourifb  greatly :  in  fuch  neighboorhoods  fc»xie- 
thing  like  an  American  increafe  takes  place  >  and,  if  the  land  be  cheap,  little 
diftrefs  is  found.  But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  under  fuch  circumfhinces; 
the  leaft  check  to  fubfi(lence  is  attended  with  great  mifery  \  as  wafles  becoming 
dearer,  or  the  befl  portions  being  fold,  or  difficulties  arifing  in  the  acquifitioo> 
all  which  cafes  I  met  with  in  thofe  mountains.  The  moment  any  impediment 
happens,  the  diflrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  adivity  and 
vigour  which  had  animated  population.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  cafes  here 
referred  to,  no  diftrefs  occurs,  if  the  manufadtures  and  commerce  of  the  diftrid 
are  fo  flourifhing  as  to  demand  all  this  fuperfiuity  of  rural  population  as  fiift  as 
it  arifes  1  for  that  is  precifely  the  balance  of  employments  which  prevails  in  a 
well  regulated  fbciety ;  the  country  breeding  people  to  fupply  the  demand  and 
confumption  of  towns  and  manufa^ures.  Population  will,  in  every  ftate,  in-« 
creafe  perhaps  toe  faft  fbr  this  demand.  England  is  in  this  refpedfc,  from  die  an-« 
rivalled  profpepty  of  her  manufadiures,  in  a  better  fituation  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  even  in  England  population  is.  fbmetimes  too  adfcive^ 
as  we  fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of  poor's  rates  in  country  villages; 
and  her  manufadlures  being  employed  very  much  for  fupplying  foreign  con- 
^mption,  they  are  often  expofed  to  bad  times ;  to  a  flack  demand,  which  tuma 
thoufands  out  of  employment,  and  fends  them  to  their  parifhes  for  fuppmu 
Since  the  conclufion  of  the  Amcrican_war,  howcycr,  nothing  of  jjiis  kind  has 
happened;  apd  thc^fcven  years  which  have  elapfed  fince  that  period,  nwy  be 
named  as  the  mofl  decifively  profperous  which  England  ever  knew.    It  has  been 


*  Monf.  Necker,  in  the  fame  fedion  as  that  quoted  above,  remarks  this  to  be  die  cafe  in  France; 
and  juftly  obfervcs,  that  the  population  of  fuch  a  country  being  compofed  of  too  great  a  proportion  of 
in&nts,  a  million  of  people  implies  neither  the  force  nor  labour  of  a  million  in  countries  otherwifi: 
conflituted* 
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iaid  to  me  in  France^  Would  you  leave  unculttvated  lands  wafte,  rather  than 
let  them  be  cultivated  in  imall  portions^  through  a  fear  of  population  ?— I 
certainly  virould  not:  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their  culture;  but 
I  would  proliibit  the  divifion  of  fmall  farms,  which  is  as  mffchievous  to  cuU 
tivation^  as  it  is  fure  to  be  diftreffing  to  the  people.  The  indifcriminate  praifc 
of  a  great  fub-dtvifion,  which  has  Ibund  its  way  unhappily  into  the  National 
Aflembiy,  muft  have  arifen  from  a  want  of  exaiiiination  into  £i&s :  go  to 
diftridls  where  the  properties  a«  minutely  divided,  and  you  will  find  (at  leaft  I 
have  done  it  univerfelly),  great  diftre&,  and  even  mifery,  and  probably  very 
bad  agriculture.  Go  to  others,  where  fuch  fub-divifion  has  not  taken  place, 
and  you  will  find  a  better  cultivation,  and  infinitely  lefs  mifery ;  and  if  you 
would  fee  a  diftri^,  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confident  with  the  poli« 
tical  fyftem  of  the  old  government  of  France,  you  muft  afiuredly  go  where 
there  are  00  little  properties  at  all.  You  muft  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauce, 
Ptcardy,  part  of  Normandy,  and  ArtcHS,  and  there  you  will  find  no  more  popu* 
lation  than  what  is  regularly  employed  and  regularly  paid ;  and  if  in  fuch  diT- 
trids  yoii  fliould,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much  diftrefs,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifli  which  *  has  fome  commons  that  tempt  the  poor 
to  have  cattle— to  have  property— and,  in  coniequence,  mifery^  When  you  are 
engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finifh  it  by  feeing  England,  and  I  will  (hew  you  a 
fet  of  peafants  well  cloathed,  well  nourifhed,  tolerably  drunken  from  fuperfluity, 
well  lodged,  and  at  their  eaie ;  and  yet  amongfl  them,  not  one  in  a  thoufimd 
has  either  land  or  cattle.  When  you  have  viewed  all  this,  go  back  to  your  tri- 
bune, and  preach,  if  you  pleaie,  in  favour  of  a  minute  divifion  of  landed  pro- 
perty. ^There  are  two  other  grofs  errors,  in  relation  to  this  fubjed:,  that  (hould  be 
mentioned ;  thefe  are,  the  encouragements  that  are  fometimes  given  to  mar- 
riage, and  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  attrading  foreigners.  Neither  of  thefe 
is  at  all  admiffible  on  juft  principles,  in  fuch  a  country  as  F^rance.  The  predomi- 
nant evil  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population,  that  fhe  can  neither 
employ,  nor  feed  it:  why  then  encouiage  marriage?  would  you  breed  more 
people,  bccaufe  you  have  more  already  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You 
have  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery ; 
and  you  would  encourage  the  production  of  more  to  increafe  that  competition. 
It  may  almoft  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy  ought  not  to  be  em- 
braced ?  whether  difficulties  (hould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage  of  thofe  whd 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have  a  profpeft  of  maintaining  the  children  that 
diall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why  encourage  marriages  which  are  fure  to  take 
place  in  all  fituations  in  which  they  ought  to  take  place  ? — There  is  no  inftancc 
to  be  found  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being  firft  eftabliflied,  where  mar- 
riages have  not  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree.    The  policy,  therefore,  at  bcft, 
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is  ufelefs,  and  may  be  pernicious.  Nor  is  the  attraction  of  foreigners  defirable 
in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  It  does  not  feem  reafonable  to  have  a  peafantry 
half-ftarved  for  want  of  employment,  arifing  from  a  too  great  populoufnefs ; 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  to  import  foreigners,  to  increafe  the  competition 
for  employment  and  bread,  which  are  infufficient  for  the  prefent  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  This  muft  be  the  effect,  if  the  new  comers  be  in- 
duftrious ;  if  they  belong  to  the  higher  clafTes,  their  emigration  from  home 
muft  be  very  infignificant,  and  by  no  means  an  objeft  of  true  policy  -,  they 
muft  leave  their  own  country,  not  in  confcquence  of  encouragement  given 
in  another,  but  from  fome  ftrokes  of  ill  policy  at  home.  Such  inftances  are  in- 
deed out  of  the  common  courfe  of  events,  like  the  perfecutions  of  a  duke 
d'Alva,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  coud-^ 
try,  to  open  its  arms,  through  mere  humanity,  to  receive  fuch  fugitives ;  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  receiving  them  may  be  very  confiderable,  as  was  the 
cafe  with  England.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  emigrations  to  which  I  would 
allude,  but  rather  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  colonics  as  the  King  of  Spain's^ 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  German  beggars  were  imported,  at  an  immenfe  expenccj 
and  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary  to  eftablifti  little  farms  in  thofe  deferts; 
whilft  at  the  fame  time,  every  town  in  Spain  fwarmed  with  multitudes  of  idle 
and  poor  vagrants,  who  owed  their  fupport  to  bifhops  and  convents,  '^uppreis 
gradually  this  blind  and  indifcriminate  charity,  the  parent  of  infinite  abufe  and 
piifery,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  fimilar  employments  to  your  own  poor ;  by 
means  of  this  policy,  you  will  want  no  foreigners  i  and  you  may  fettle  ten  Spanifli 
families  for  the  expence  of  one  German.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  want 
of  population  in  Spain,  and  fome  other  countries  ;  but  fuch  ideas  are  ufually  thef 
refult  of  ignorance,  fince  all  ill  governed  countries  are  commonly  too  populous. 
/  Spain,  from  the  happineI^lTtrnimatc,"'is  grcSttyToT^notwiTh ftiariiattt^^tRSTp^ 
i  parent  fcarcity  of  inhabitants ;  for,  as  it  has  been  fhewn  above,  that  country 
';  which  has  more  people  than  it  can  maintain  by  induftry,  who  muft  either  ftarve, 
\.or  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  charity  of  others,  is  manifeftly  too  populous  ^i 
and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  heft  peopled  country  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
duftry. When  the  great  evil  is  having  more  people  than  there  is  wifdom,  in  the 
political  inftitutes  of  a  country  to  govern,  the  remedy  is  not  by  attrading 
foreigners — //  lies  much  nearer  home. 

*  An  Italian  author,  with  whom  I  bad  the  pleaTure  of  converfing  at  Turin,  juftly  oUerves,  **  Quanto 
la  popolazione  proporzionata  ai  prodotti  della  natura  e  dell'  arte  e  vantaggiofa  ad  una  nazione,  al- 
prettanto  e  nociva  una  popolazione  foverchia,"  VAhbaU  Vafco^  Rifpojia  al  queftto  propoJ{$  daha  Ruk 
Jccad.  (UUi  Sdenzt,  iic.    8vo.     1788.    p.  85. 
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T^wenty  Tears  Confumption  at  Paris ^  of  Oxen^  Calves ^  Sheep,  and  Hogs,  as  en^ 

tered  in  the  Books  of  the  Entrees. 


Yean. 
1767. 

Oxen. 

68,763 

68, 

69:985 

69. 

66,586 

70. 

66,818 

7', 

65,360 

72. 

63,390 

73, 

65,324 

74, 

68,025 

75, 

68,306 

76, 

71,208 

CsJvet. 


106,579 
112,949 
1 1 1,608 
110,578 
107,598 
101,791 

99.749 
103,247 
109,235 
102,291 


Sheep. 


358,577 
344,320 

335,013 
3«4.i24 

293,946 
309,137 
309.573 
309,662 
328,505 


Hog«. 


37,899 
32,299 
36,186 
36.7  «  2 

30,753 
28,610 

29,391 

30,032 

32,722 

37,740 


Yean. 

Oxen. 

»777, 

7'.755 

78, 

73,606 

79, 

73.468 

80, 

71,488 

8i, 

70,484 

82, 

72,107 

83. 

71,042 

84, 

72,984 

85, 

73,846 

86, 

73,088 

Calves. 


104,600 
107,292 

99>952 
104,825 

99yS33 
100,706 

98,478 
100,112 

94>727 
89>575 


Sheep. 


Hogi. 


343,300135,823 
328,868  i  36,204 


324*028 

308>O43 
3«7>68i 
3*6,563 
321,627 

327^034 
332,628 
328,699 


38,211 
41,419 
41,205 
44,772 
39>«  77 
39M1 
28,697 

39>572 


Average— Oxen,  69,883.     Calves,  103,271.     Sheep,  323,762.     Hogs,  z^i;^;^!. 

Thefe  are  the  quantities  for  which  duties  are  paid ;  but  it  is  calculated  by  tho 
ofHcers  of  the  cufloms,  that  vs^hat  enters  contraband,  and  for  which  nothing  is 
paid,  amounts  to  one-(ixth  of  the  whole  *. 

The  confumption  of  flour  is  1500  facks  per  diem,  each  weighing  3201b.  re- 
quiring nine  feptiers  of  corn  to  yield  four  of  thofe  facks,  or  3375  feptiers  per 
diem.  This  is,  per  annum,  1,231,875  feptiers;  the  French  political  arithme- 
ticians agree  in  calculating  the  confumption  of  their  people  per  head,  at  three 
feptiers  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  an  average;  but  this  will  not  lead  us  to  the 
population  of  the  capital,  as  the  immenfe  confumption  of  meat  in  it  muft  evi- 
dently reduce  confiderably  that  proportion.  It  may  probably  beeflimated  at  two 
feptiers,  which  will  make  the  population  615,937  fouls.  Monf.  Necker's  ac- 
count of  the  population  was  660,000.  The  enumeration  in  1790  made  the  num- 
bers no  more  than  550,800;  and  there  are  abundant  reafons  for  believing  the 
aflcrtion,  that  this  capital  was  diminiflied  by  the  revolution  in  that  proportion  at 
leaft.  This  point  is,  however,  afcertained  by  the  confumption,  which  is  now 
1350  facks  a  day,  or  reduced  one- tenth,  which,  at  two  feptiers  of  corn,  implies 
a  population  of  554,344 ;  and  as  this  comes  within  2000  of  the  adlual  enume- 
ration, it  proves  that  two  feptiers  a  head  is  an  accurate  eftimate ;  and  though  it 
does  not  perfedly  agree  with  Monf.  Necker's  account  of  the  former  population 

*  To  fome  it  may  appear  ftrangc,  how  fuch  a  commodity,  as  live  oxen,  can  be  fmuggled  in  great 
quantities ;  but  the  means  of  doing  it  are  numerous;  one  was  discovered,  and  many  more  of  the 
fame  foi  t  are  fuppofed  to  exift  undifcovered :  a  fubterraneous  paflage  was  pierced  under  the  wall,  go- 
ing from  a  court-yard  without  the  wall,  to  a  butcher^s  yard  within  ;  and  whole  droves  of  oxen,  &c. 
entered  by  it  in  the  night  for  a  long  time,  before  it  was  known.  The  officers  of  the  barriers  are  con- 
vinced, that,  on  an  average  of  commodities,  onc-fixth  is  fmuggled. 
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of  Paris,  yet  it  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  calculations  made  to  corred;  that 
account,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  by  the  very  able  and  ingenious  political  arithme- 
tician, Mr.  Howlet.  As  the  late  enumeration  (hews  the  population  of  Paris  to 
have  been  (proportionably  to  the  confumption  of  corn)  615,937  fouls,  when  its 
births  amounted  to  20,550,  this  fadl  confirms  the  general  calculation  in  France, 
that  the  births  in  a  great  city  are  to  be  multiplied  by  303  for  the  above-mentioned 
number,  fo  multiplied,  gives  616,500,  which  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  the 
difference  is  not  worth  corredting.  M.  Necker's  multiplier  is  confirmed  clearly  ; 
and  the  event,  which  gives  to  France  a  population  of  26,000,000,  has  proved,  that 
Dr.  Price,  who  calculated  them  at  above  30,000,000,  was  as  grofily  miftaken 
in  his  exaggeration  of  French  populoufiiefs,  as  Mr.  Howlet  has  (hewn  him  to 
be  in  his  diminution  of  that  of  England.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  that  calculator  to  have  been  equally  refuted  upon  almofl  every  political 
fubjedt  he  handled ;  the  milchief  of  inclofures — the  depopulation  of  England— 
the  populoufnels  of  France— and  the  denunciation  of  ruin  he  pronounced  fo  au- 
thoritatively againft  a  variety  of  annuitant  focieties,  that  have  flouri(hed  almofl: 
in  proportion  to  the  diflreiles  he  afiigned  them.  The  confumption  of  wine  at 
Paris,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  has  been  from  230,000  to  260,000 
muids  per  annum;  average,  245,000.  In  1789  it  funk  rather  miorc  than  50,000 
muids,  by  fmuggling,  during  the  confufions  of  that  period.  In  245,000  muids 
there  are  70,560,000  Paris  pints,  or  Englifh  quarts,  which  makes  the  daily 
confumption  1939315  quarts;  and  if  to  this,  according  to  the  computation  of 
.  the  commis  of  the  barriers,  one-fixth  is  to  be  added  for  fmuggling,  it  makes 
225,534,  which  is  one-third  of  a  quart,  and  one-tenth  of  that  third  per  head 
per  diem.  The  confumption  of  meat  is  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  becauie 
the  weight  of  the  beafls  is  not  noted;  I  can  guefs  at  it  only,  and  therefore  the 
reader  will  pay  no  other  attention  to  what  follows  than  to  a  mere  conjedure. 
I  viewed  many  hundreds  of  the  oxen,  at  different  times,  and  eftimate  the  ave- 
rage of  thofe  I  faw  at  fixty  flone ;  but  as  there  are  doubtlefs  many  others  fmaller, 
let  us  calculate  at  50  or  7001b.  and  let  us  drop  fmuggling  in  theie  cafes,  fince 
though  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  one-fixth  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  like  that  in 
thefe  commodities ;  the  calves  at  l2olb.  the  fheep  at  6olb*  and  the  hogs  at  lo^b. 

Oxen,  -  -            69,883,  at  700  U>.  48,9 18, 100 lb. 

Calves,  •  -  103,271,  at  120  12,392,520 

Sheep,  •  -  3233762>  at    60  i9,4^5i7ao 

Hogs,  -  .            Z^yZZ'^y  *«  iO<^                  3,633,200 

Total  •,  .  .  .  84,3691540 

*  Long  fince  this  was  written,  I  received  Monf.  Lavoifier's  Refultats  i^un  $uvragi^  '79I9  >& 
which  be  gives  a  table  of  the  Paris  confumption  %  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  for  the  wetghc 
per  head  he  makes  the  total  of  all  meats  82,300/XK>lb* 

This 
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This  quantity  divided  amongft  a  population  of  615,937,  gives  to  each  perfon 
1361b.  of  meat  for  his  annual  confumption,  or  above  one-third  of  a  pound  per 
diem.  During  the  fame  twenty  years,  the  confumption  of  London  was,  on  an 
average,  per  annum,  92,539  oxen,  and  649,369  (heep  *.  Thefe  oxen  probably 
weighed  8401b.  each,  and  the  (heep  100  lb. ;  which  two  articles  only,  without 
calves  or  hogs,  make  142,669,660;  yet  thefe  quantities  do  not  nearly  contain 
the  whole  number  brought  to  London,  which,  for  want  of  fuch  taxes  as  at 
Paris,  can  be  difcovered  with  no  certainty.  The  confumption  of  Bred  is  re- 
giftered  for  the  year  1778,  when  22,000  people,  in  1900  houfes,  confumed 
82,000  boifeau,  each  :501b.  of  corn  of  all  forts;  16,000  bariques  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  1000  of  cyder  and  beer-f*.  This  confumption  amounted  to  per 
head— corn  a-J-  feptiers,  of  2401b.  per  annum; — wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cyder, 
one-third  of  a  quart  per  head  per  diem.  Nancy,  in  I733»  ^^^^  it  contained 
19,645  fouls,  confumed. 

Oxen,  2402. — Calves,  9073. — Sheep,  1 1,863.— Total,  ^S^SS^* 

It  confumed,  therefore,  more  than  one  of  thefe  pieces  per  head  of  its  population. 
In  1738,  when  it  contained  19,831  fouls,  it  confumed. 

Oxen,  2309. — Calves,  5038.— Sheep,  9549.— Total,  16,896  j:. 

Above  three-fourths  each.  The  confumption  of  Paris  is  three-fourths  of  one 
of  thefe  beafts  per  head  of  population.  As  the  finefl  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are 
lent  to  the  capital,  the  proportions  in  number  ought  to  be  lefs ;  but  the  wealth 
of  that  capital  would  have  juflified  the  fuppofition  of  a  flill  greater  comparative 
confumption. 


CHAP,   xviir. 

Of  the  Police  oj  Corn  in  France. 


C\^  all  fubjeds,  there  is  none  comparable  to  the  police  of  corn,  for  difplaying 
^^^  the  folly  to  which  men  can  arrive,  who  do  not  betray  a  want  of  common 
fenfe  in  reafoning  on  other  topics.  One  tells  us  (I  confine  myfclf  chiefly  to 
French  authorities,  engaged  as  I  am  at  prefent  in  refearches  in  that  kingdom)^ 
that  the  price  is  in  exadt  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  money  at  the  fame  time  in  the  kingdom  || ;  and  that  when  wheat  fells  at 
3[6  liv.  the  feptier,  it  is  a  proof  there  is  not  half  enough  to  laft  till  harveft  §.— 

*  Repcrtoftbi'Com.oftbiCourtofConirMnCounctL  1786.  Folio,  p.  75.        t  Encycbp.  MetboMqui 
Marim^  t.i.  parti,  p.  198.        %  Defcrip.  de  la  Lorraine^  ^  M.Duriyal.  3  torn.  4ta  1778.  tii.  p.  5. 
I  Confid.fur  la  Cbertidis  Grains^  par  M  Vaudrey.  1789.  8vo.  p.  5.  %  lb.  p.  7,  8.  19. 
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He  propofcs  to  have  magazines  in  every  market,  and  to  prohibit,  under  fevcrc 
penalties,  a  higher  price  than  24  liv.     This  would  be  the  infallible  method  to 
have  it  very  foon  at  50,  and  perhaps  100  liv.     That  the  price  of  corn  does  not 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  money,  is  proved  by  the  fudden  rife  proceeding  from 
alarms,  of  which  this  author  might  have  known  an  inftance  in  the  year  he 
printed;  for  Monf.  Necker's  memoir  to  the  National  Aflembly  was  no  fooner 
difperfed,  than  the  price  rofc  in  one  week  30  per  cent. ;  yet  the  quantity  in  the 
kingdom,  both  of  money  and  corn,  remained  juft  as  before  that  memoir  was 
publiftied.     But  it  has  already  been  fufficiently  proved,  that  a  very  fmall  de- 
ficiency of  the  crop  will  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  price*     I  may  add, 
that  the  mere  apprehenfion  of  a  deficiency,  whether  ill  or  well  founded,  will  have 
the  fame  effedt.     From  this  circumftance,  I  draw  a  conclufion  of  no  trifling 
import  to  all  governments  j  and  that  is,. never  to  cxprefs  publicly  any  apprehen- 
fion of  a  want  of  corn ;  and  the  only  method  by  which  governments  can  exprefs 
their  fears,  is  by  proclamations  againft  export ;  prohibitions;  ordonances  of  re- 
gulation of  fale ;  arrets,  or  laws  againft  monopolizers ;  or  vain  and  frivolous 
boafts,  like  thofe  of  Monf.  Necker,  of  making  great  imports  from  abroad— all 
thefe  meafures  have  the  fame  tendency ;  they  confirm  amongft  the  people  the 
apprehenfion  of  want ;  for  when  it  is  found,  amongft  the  loweft  orders,  that 
government  is  alarmed  as  well  as  they  themfelves,  their  own  fears  augment; 
they  rife  in  a  rage  againft  monopolizers,  or  fpeculators,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
be  called,  and  then  every  ftep  they  take  has  the  never-failing  efFciftof  increafing 
the  evil ;  the  price  rifes  ftill  higher,  as  it  muft  do  inevitably,  when  fuch  furious' 
obftrudions  are  thrown  on  the  interior  trade  in  corn,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
great  and  ferious  danger  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.     In  fuch  a  fituation  of 
madnefs  and  folly  in  the  people,  the  plenty  of  one  diftrid:  cannot  fupply  the 
want  of  another,  without  fuch  a  monftrous  premium,  as  fhall  not  only  pay  the 
cxpence  of  tranfport,  but  infure  the  corn,  when  lodged  in  granaries,  againft  the 
blind  and  violent  fufpicions  of  the  people.    To  raife  this  fpirit,  nothing  more 
is  necelTary  than  for  government  to  iflue  any  decree  whatever  that  difcovers  an 
^  alarm ;  the  people  immediately  are  apprehenfive  of  famine;  and  this  can  neyer 
tike  place "^without  creating  it  in  a  great  meafure.     It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  government,  if  at  any  time  they  (hould  fear  a  (hort  pro- 
vifion  of  corn,  to  take  the  moft  private  and  cautious  meafures  poffiblc,  cither  to* 
prevent  export,  or  to  encourage  import,  and  to  avoid  making  any  public  decree 
or  declaration.     The  hiftory  of  corn,  in  France,  during  the  year  1789,  was  a 
moft  extraordinary  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  principles.    Wherever  I  pafled„' 
and  it  was  through  many  provinces,  I  made  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the 
fcarcity ;  and  was  every  where  afTured,  that  the  dearnefs  was  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary circumftance  in  the  world ;  for,  though  the  crop  had  not  been  great,  yet 
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it  was  about  an  average  one  j  and  confequently,  that  the  deficiency  muft  certainly 
have  been  occafioned  by  exportation,  I  demanded,  if  they  were  fure  that  an 
exportation  had  taken  place  ? — They  replied,  no ;  but  that  it  might  have  been 
done  privately  :  this  anfwer  fufficiently  fhewed,  that  thefe  exports  were  purely 
ideal.  The  dearnefs,  however,  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  May  and  June 
particularly  (not  without  being  fomented  by  men  who  fought  to  blow  the  dif^  /  ^ 
contents  of  the  people  into  abfolute  outrage),  that  Monf.  Necker  thought  it  f^'^i 

right  not  only  to  order  immenfe  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  fort  of  corn^  /•>  ^  /  *1^ 
to  be  bought  up  all  over  Europe,  but  likewife,  in  June,  to  announce  to  the  ^  ^  ^ 
public,  with  great  parade,  the  fteps  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  paper  called  Memoire  /  ^j  3  6 
inJiruSUfy  in  which  he  rtated,  that  he  had  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  bought^  ^ 
1,404,463  quintaux  of  different  forts  of  grain,  of  which  more  than  800,000. 
were  arrived.  I  was  a  perfonal  witnefs>  in  many  markets,  of  theeffedl  of  this- 
publication  ;  inftead  of  finking  the  price,  it  railed  it  diredlly,  and  enormoufly. 
Upon  one  market-day,  at  Nangis,  from  38  Uv.  to  4-^  liv.  the  feptier  of  2401b.  ; 
and  upon  the  following  one  to-  49 liv.  which  was  July  ift;  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  4  liv.  ^f.  and  4liv.  6f.  the 
25  lb. ;  but  as  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,,  they  fold 
it  at  their  farms  at  5!  liv.  and  even  6  liv.  or  57  liv.  the  feptier.  At  Nangis 
it  advanced,  in  14  days,  1 1  liv.  a  feptier  ;  and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  obferv^d,  that  thefe  markets  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
for  which  Monf.  Necker's  great  foreign  provifion  was  chiefly  defigned ;  and 
confequently,  if  his  meafures  would  have  had  any  where  a  good  cfFetft,  it  might 
have  been  expeded  here;  but  fince  the  contrary  happened,  and  the  price,  ia 
two  markets,  was  raifcd  25  per  cent,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  it  did. 
good  no  where;  yet,  as  appeared  to  the  Compies  Rendus^  this  fine  meafure 
coft  40  millions  of  livres.  But  to  what  was  this  apparent  fcarcity  imputable  ? 
Abfolutely  to  Monf.  Necker's  having  faid,  in  his  memoir,  **  a  mon  arivee  dans 
la  miniflere  je  me  bat  at  de  prendre  des  informations  fur  le  produit  de  la  ricolte  & 
fur  les  befoins  des  pays  Strangers  *^    it  was  from  thefe  unfcafonablc  inquiries,  in 

September 

*  He  has  introduced  a  tifTue  of  the  iame  fluff  in  his  Memoir  fur  V AdminiJIration  dt  M.  Necker^ 
far  lui  mimij  p.  367,  where  he  fays,  with  the  true  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory  fyftem,  "  Mon  fyf- 
teme  fur  I'exportation  des  grains  efl  iniiniment  fimple,  ainfi  que  j'ai  en  fouvent  Toccafion  de  le  de- 
velopper  i  il  fe  borne  a  n'en  avoir  aucun  d'immuable,  mais  a  defendre  ou  permettre  cette  exportation 
felon  le  temps  &  felon  les  q^conflances/'  When  a  man  flarts  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  he  is  fure 
to  flounder  in  this  manner;  the  fimplicity  of  a  fyflem  to  be  new-moulded  every  moment,  "  felon  Ic 
temps  &  felon  les  circonftances  !  "  And  who  is  to  judge  of  thefe  feafons  and  circumflances  ?  A  mi* 
nifler  ?  A  government  ?  Thefe,  it  feems,  are  to  promulgate  laws,  in  confequcnce  of  their  having 
made  inquiries  into  the  JIate  of  crops  and  flocks  on  band.  What  prefumption;  what  an  excefs  of  vanity 
muft  it  be,  which  impels  a  man  to  fuppofe,  that  the  truth  is  within  the  verge  of  fuch  inquiries  s  or. 
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September  1788,  that  all  the  mifchief  was  derived.  They  pervaded  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  fpread  an  univerfal  alarm ;  the  price  in  confcquence  arofe ;  and 
when  once  it  rifcs  in  France,  mifchief  immediately  follows,  becaufe  the  popu« 
lace,  by  their  violence,  render  the  internal  trade  infecure  and  dangerous.  The 
bufincfe-of^the  minifter  was  done  in  a  moment ;  his  confummate  vanity,  which, 
from  having  been  confined  to  his  charader  as  an  author,  now  became  the 
fcourge  of  the  kingdom,  prohibited  the  export  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe 
the  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  the  year  before  allowed  it,  in  contradiftion  to  that 
mafs  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  M.  Necker's  book  upon  the  corn  trade  had 
difleminated.  It  is  curious  to  fee  him,  in  his  Memoire  inJlruSlify  aflcrting,  that 
France,  in  1787,  etoit  livree  au  commerce  des  grains  dans  tout  le  royaume^  avec 
plus  d^aSlivlti^  que  jamais  &  /'on  avoit  envoye  dans  I'etranger  une  quantiti  conjider^ 
able  de  grains.  Now,  to  fee  the  invidious  manner  in  which  this  is  put,  let  us 
turn  to  the  regifter  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  balance  du  Commerce^  whese  wc 
fliall  find  the  following  ftatement  of  the  corn -trade  for  1787 : 

diat  he  IS  one  line,  one  point  nearer  to  it,  after  he  has  made  them  than  before  he  began.  Go  to  die  Iq« 
tcndant  in  France,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Englmd,  and  fuppofe  him  to  receive  a  letter  from 
government  direding  fuch  inquiries ; — purfue  the  intell^ence, — follow  him  to  his  table  for  converGi- 
tion  en  crops,— or  in  his  rides  among  the  farmers  (an  idea  that  mgy  obtain  in  England^  but .  never 
was  fuch  a  ride  taken  by  an  Intendant  in  France)  in  order  to  make  inquiries;  mark  the  defultory,  hrokeoi 
and  ialfe  fpecimens  of  the  intelligence  he  receives, — and  then  recur  to  the  Jimplldty  of  the  iyftem  that 
18  to  be  founded  on  fuch  inquiries.  MonC  Necker  writes  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  iburces  of 
his  information.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  minifters  can  never  procure  it;  and  that  they  can« 
not  be  fo  good  an  authority  for  a  whole  kingdom,  as  a  country  gentleman,  (killed  in  agriculture,  is  for 
bis  own  parifh ;  yet  what  gentleman  would  prefume  to  pronounce  upon  a  crop  to  the  360th  part  of  its 
amount,  or  even  to  die  zoth  ?  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  Monf.  Necker's  finpli  operadcnis, 
which  caufed  an  unlimited  import,  at  an  unlimited  expence,  afFe£led  not  one  200th  part  of  a  year's 
confumption  by  the  people,  whofe  welfare  he  took  upon  him  to  fuperintend.  If  ^s  plain  &&->-* 
the  undoubted  ignorance  of  every  man  what  the  crop  is,  or  has  been,  in  fuch  iradions  as  *  ,  ■  » 
and  much  more  ^^,  be  well  confidered,  it  will  furely  follow,  that  an  abfolute  and  unbounded  liberty 
in  the  corn  trade  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  have  effeAj  than  fuch  paltry,  deceitful,  and  falfe  inqui- 
ries as  this  miniiler,  with  his  fyftem  of  complex  ^n^licityj  was  forced,  according  to  his  own  account 
to  rely  upon.  Let  the  reader  purfue  the  paflage,  p.  369,  the  prevoyance  of  govcmment-^'Opplicatim 
^"hater  k  mouvemint  du  c<mmurct — attrait  prochain — calcuh.  A  pretty  fupport  for  a  great  nadoa  f 
Their  fubfiftence  is  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  a  vifionary  declaimer,  rather  than  on  the  iii- 
duftry  and  energy  of  their  own  exertions.  MonC  Necker's  performance  defcrvcs  an  attentive  pe- 
rufal,  efpecially  when  he  paints  fo  pathetically  the  anxieties  he  fulFered  on  account  of  the  want  of 
corn.  I  wifh  that  thofe  who  read  it  would  only  carry  in  their  minds  this  undoubted  fsufl,  that  the 
icarcity  which  occafioned  thofe  inquietudes  was  abfolutely  and  folely  of  his  own  creating ;  and  that 
if  he  had  not  been  minifter  in  France,  and  that  government  had  taken  no  ftep  whatever  in  this  afiiri 
there  would  not  have  been  fuch  a  word  as  fcarcity  heard  in  the  kingdom.  He  converted,  by  his  ma- 
nagement, an  ordinarily  ihort  crop  into  a  fcarcity;  and  he  made  that  icarcity  a  £unijie;  to  remedy 
which,  he  aflumes  [o  much  merit^  as  to  naufeate  a  commoa  reader^, 

Imports. 
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Imports. 


Whcaf, 
Rice, 
Barley, 
Legumes^ 


8, 1 1 6,000  Hv. 
2,040,000 

375>o®o 
1 1,476,000 


Exports. 


Corn^ 

Wheat, 

Legumes^ 


3, 1 65,600  Hv; 
6>559»900 
949,200 

^0,674,700 


This  account  fticws  pretty  clearly  how  well  founded  the  minifter  was,  when  he 
attempted  to  throw  on  the  wife  meafures  of  his  prcdeccflbr  the  mifchiefs  whicb 
arofe  from  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  alone ;  and  how  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce, which  had  taken  place  moft  advantageoufly  in  confcquence  of  the  free 
trade  in  1787,  had  been  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one>  and,  of 
courfe,  it  (hews,  that  when  he  advifed  his  fovereign  to  prohibit  that  trade^  he 
aded  diredly  contrary  even  to  his  own  principles  ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  hazard 
of  raifing  a  general  alarm  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  always  of  worfe  confe« 
quence  than  any  poflible  export.    His  whole  conduft,  therefore,  was  one  con- 
tinued feries  of  fuch  errors,  as  can,  in  a  fenfible  man,  be  attributed  only  to  the 
predominant  vanity  that  inftigated  him  to  hazard  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation 
to  defend  a  treatife  of  his  own  compofition .    But  as  this  minifter  thought  proper  ta 
change  the  fyftem  of  a  natural  export  and  import ;  and  to  fpread,  by  his  meafures^ 
an  alarm  amongft  the  people,  that  feemed  to  confirm  their  own  apprehenfions^ 
let  us  next  examine  what  he  did  to  cure  the  evils  he  had  thus  created.    He  im* 
ported,  at  the  enormous  expence  of  45,543,697  liv.  (about  2,000,000  fterling) 
the  quantity  of  1,404,463  quintaux  of  corn  of  all  forts,  which,  at  240  lb.  make 
585,192  feptiers,  fufficient  to  feed  no  more  than  195,064  people  a  year»    At  three 
feptiers  per  head,  for  the  population  of  26  millions  of  mouths,  this  fupply,  thus 
cgregioufly  boafted  of,  would  not,  by  55>9o8  feptiers,  feed  France  even  for  three 
days;  for  her  daily  *confumption  is  213,700  feptiers:  nor  have  I  the  leaft  doubt 
of  more  perfons  dying  of  famine,  in  confequence  of  his  meafures,  than  all  the 
corn  he  procured  would  feed  for  a  year*.     So  abfolutely  contemptible  is  all 
importation  as  a  remedy  for  famine !  and  fo  utterly  ridiculous  is  the  idea  of  pre-^ 
venting  your  own  people  from  being  ftarved,  by  allowing  an  import,  which,  ia 
its  greateft  and  moft  forced  quantities,  bears  fb  trifling  a  proportion  to  the  con^^^ 
fumption  of  a  whole  people,  even  when  bribed,  rather  than  bought  from  every 
country  in  Europe !    But  a  conclufion  of  much  greater  importance  is  to  be  de* 
duced  from  thefe  curious  fads,  in  the  moft  explicit  confinxiation  of  the  pre* 
ceding  principles,  that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  arc  engendered ' 
by  apprchenfion,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  markets.    The  report 

*  At  a  moment  when  dtere  was  a  great  ftagnatkm  in  every  ibrt  of  emfrfayment,  a  high  price  of 
bread,  inftcod  of  a  moderate  one,  imtft  have  deftroyed  many;  there  w»  no  doubt  of  great  numbers 
dying  for  ifmtt  lA  every  part  of  the  ktngdoou 

of 
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of  Monf.  Necker's  meafures,  w«  have  found,  did  not  fink,  but  ralfed  the  price  : 
providing  France  with  lefs  than  three  days  bread,  when  blazed  forth  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  government,  adlually  raised  the  price  in  the  markets,  where 
I  was  a  witnefs,  25  per  cent.  Of  whatpoflible  confequence  was  three  days  pro- 
vifion  added  to  the  national  ftock,  when  compared  with  the  mifery  and  famine 
implied — and  which  adVually  took  place  in  confequence  of  pufhing  the  price 
up  fo  enormoufly,  by  Monf.  Necker's  meafures  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  in- 
finitely wifcr  never  to  have  flopped  the  trade,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been 
E  trade  of  import  ? — Never  to  have  cxprefled  any  folicitude  ?— Never  to  have 
taken  any  public  fteps,  but  to  have  let  the  demand  and  fupply  quietly  meet, 
without  noife  and  without  parade  ?  The  confequence  would  have  been,  faving 
45  millions  of  the  public  money,  and  the  lives  of  fome  hundred  thoufands, 
ftarvcd  by  the  high  price  that  was  created,  even  without  a  fcarcity ;  for  I  am 
firmly  pcrfuaded,  that  if  no  public  ftcp  whatever  had  been  taken,  and  the 
archbifliop  of  Sens'  cdi<ft  never  repealed,  the  price  of  wheat  in  no  part  of  France 
would  hzvc  feen,  in  1789,  fo  high  a  rateas3oliv.  inftead  of  rifing  to  50  and 
57liv.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  principles,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
firft  minifter  hunting  after  a  little  popularity,  and  boafting,^in  his  Memotre,  that 
the  King  allowed  only  bread  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to  be  ferved  at  his  own 
table  ?  What  were  the  conclufions  to  be  looked  for  in  the  people,  but  that  if 
fuch  were  the  extremities  to  which  France  was  reduced,  all  were  in  danger  of 
death  for  want  of  bread.  The  confequence  is  palpable :— a  blind  rage  againft 
monopolizers,  hanging  bakers,  feizing  barges,  and  fetting  fire  to  magazines; 
and  the  inevitable  cffedt  of  a  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  price,  wherever 
fuch  meafures  are  precipitated  by  the  populace,  who  never  are  truly  aflive  but 
in  their  own  deftrudtton.  It  was  the  fame  fpirit  that  dictated  the  following 
paflage,  in  that  Memotre  inflruSlif^  **  Les  accaparemens  font  la  premiere  caufe  i 
]a  quelle  la  multitude  attribue  la  chertc  des  grains,  &  en  cfiet  on  a  fouvent  cu 
lieu  de  fe  plaindre  dela  cupidite  des  fpeculateurs*."  I  cannot  read  thefe  lines, 
which  are  as  untrue  in  fa<fl  as  erroneous  in  argument,  without  indignation. 
The  multitude  never  have  to  complain  of  fpeculators ;  they  are  always 
greatly  indebted  to  them.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  monopolizing 

CORN    BUT    to   THErBENEFIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE -f.      And  all    thc   evils  of  thc 

year 

*  l^his  Is  pretty  much  lilfe  )^is  fe/iding  a  memoir  to  the  National  Aflembly,  which  was  read  Oc» 
tober  24,  in  which  the  minifters  fay,  "  II  eft  done  urgent  dc  dcfendre  de  plus  en  plus  Texportation 
en  France  ^  mais  il  eft  difHcile  dc  veillcr  a  cette  prohibition.  Ou  a  fait  placer  des  cordons  de  troupes 
fur  les  frontieres  a  cette  effet.*'  Journal  des  Etats  Generauxy  torn.  v.  p.  194.  Every  expreifioaof 
this  nature  becoming  public,  tended  to  inflame  the  people,  and  coniequently  to  raife  the  price. 

t  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  fort  of  monopoly  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  injurious, 
without  the  aififtance  of  government  s  and  that  government  newer  texub  ix^  tbeieaft  to  fevour  a  mo- 
nopoly 
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year  1789  would  have  been  prevented,  if  monopolizers,  by  raifing  the  price  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  IciTening  the  confumption,  had  divided  the  fupply 
more  equally  through  the  year.  In  a  country  like  France,  fub-divided  mif- 
chievoufly  into  little  farms,  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  markets  in  autumn  is 
always  beyond  the  proportion  refcrvcd  for  fupplying  the  reft  of  the  year :  of 
this  evil,  the  beft  remedy  is,  enlarging  the  fize  of  farms;  but  when  this  does 

liopoly  without  doing  infinite  mifchirf.  We  have  heard  in  England  of  attempts  to  monopolize  hemp, 
allum,  cotton,  and  many  other  articles  j  ill-conceived  fpeculations,  that  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
die  fchemers,  and  eventually  did  good,  as  I  could  fhew,  if  this  were  the  proper  place.  But  to  mo- 
nopolize any  article  of  common  and  daily  fupply  and  confumption  to  a  mifchievous  degree,  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoiEble :  to  buy  large  quantities,  at  the  cheapeft  feafon  of  the  year,  in  order  to  hoard  and 
bring  them  out  at  the  very  deareft  moment,  is  the  idea  of  a  monopolizer  or  accapareur :  this  is,  of  aH 
other  tranfa<aions,  the  .moft  beneficial  towards  an  equal  fupply.  The  wheat  which  fuch  a  man  buys 
is  cheap,  or  he  would  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  profit :  What  does  he  then  ?  He  takes  from  the 
market  a  portion,  when  the  fupply  is  large ;  and  he  brings  that  portion  to  the  market  when  the  fupply 
isfmall;  and  for  doing  this  you  hang  him  as  an  enemy.  Why?  Becaufe  he  has  made  a. private 
profit,  perhaps  a  very  great  one,  by  coming  in  between  the  &rmer  and  the  confumer*  What  fhould 
induce  him  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs,  except  the  defire  of  profit  ?  But  the  benefit  of  the  people  is  ex- 
a£Uy  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  profit,  fince  it  arifes  dire£tiy  frem  the  low  price  of  com  at 
one  feafon,  and  the  dearnefs  of  it  at  another.  Moft  clearly  any  trade  which  tends  to  level  this  in- 
equality is  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  efFefts  it.  By  buying  great  quantities  when  cheap,  the 
price  is  raifed,  and  the  confumption  forced  to  be  more  fparing :  this  circumftance  can  alone  fave  the 
people  from  famine  j  if,  when  the  crop  is  fcanty,  the  people  confume  plentifully  in  autumn,  they  muft 
inevitably  flarve  in  fummer;  and  they  certainly  will  confume  plentifully  if  com  is  cheap.  Govern.^ 
ment  cannot  ftep  in  and  fay,  you  fhall  now  eat  half  a  pound  of  bread  only,  that  you  may  not  by-and- 
by  be  put  to  half  an  ounce.  Government  cannot  do  this  without  ere<£t'ng  granaries,  which  we  know^ . 
by  the  experience  of  all  Europe,  is  a  mofl  pernicious  fyflem,  and  done  at  an  expence  which,  if  laid 
out  in  premiums,  encouraging  cultivation,  would  convert  deferts  into  fruitful  com-fields.  But  pri- 
vate monopolizers  can  and  do  elFe<ft  it;  for  by  their  purchafes  in  cheap  months  they  raifc  the  price, 
and  exactly  in  diat  proportion  lefTen  the  confumption ;  this  is  the  great  obje<ft,  for  nothing  elfe  can 
make  a  ihort  crop  hold  out  through  the  year  \  when  once  this  is  effected,  the  people  are  fafe ;  they 
may  pay  very  dear  afterwards,  but  the  corn  will  be  forth  coming,  and  they  will  have  it  though  at  a 
high  price.  But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fuppofe  no  monopolizers  \  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  cheapnefs  in 
autumn  continuing,  the  free  confumption  would  continue  with  it ;  and  an  undue  portion  being  eatea 
in  winter,  the  fummer  would  come  without  its  fupply:  this  was  manifeflly  the  hiflbry  of  1789;  the 
people  enraged  at  the  idea  of  monopolizers,  not  at  dieir  real  exiilence  (for  the  nation  was  ftarvingfdr 
want  of  them),  hung  the  miferable  dealers,  on  the  idea  of  their  having  done  what  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  do.  Thus,  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  fmall  farms  as  empty  the  whde  crop  into  the  markets  in 
autumn,  and  make  no  referve  for  fummer,  there  is  no  poffible  remedy,  but  many  and  great  monopo* 
lizers,  who.  are  beneficial  to  the  public  exaftly  in  proportion  to  their  profits.  But  in  a  country  like 
England,  divided  into  large  forms,  fuch  corn  deakrs  are  not  equally  wanted;  the  formers  are  rich 
enough  to  wait  for  their  returns,  and  keep  a  due  referve  in  ftacks  to  be  threfhed  in  fummer  j  the  beft 
of  all  methods  of  kccpii^  corn,  and  the  only  one  in  which  it  receives  no  damage. 

3  Q^  not: 
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not  take  place,  the  dealings  of  monopolizers  are  the  only  refourcc.  ^They  buy 
when  corn  is  cheap,  in  order  to  heard  it  till  it  is  dear ;  this  is  their  rpeculation, 
and  it  is  precifely  the  condudt  that  keeps  the  people  from  ftarving;  all  imagin- 
able encouragement  (hould  be  given  to  fuch  merchants,  whofc  bufinefs  anfwers 
every  purpofe  of  public  granaries,  without  any  of  the  evils  that  arc  furc  to  flow 
JFrom  them  *.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  the  people 
live  almoft  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  blind  proceedings  of  mobs  are  encouraged 
by  arrets  of  parliaments,  feconded  by  fuch  blunders  of  government  as  I  have 
defcribed,  and  unaided  by  the  beneficial  exiftence  of  real  monopolizers;  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  the  fupply  muft  be  Irregular,  and  in  many  in- 
iftances  infufificient :  it  muft  be  infufficient,  exadlly  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  populace ;  and  a  very  high  price  will  be  the  unavoidable  confeqtience, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom.  In  June  and  July  1789,  the 
markets  were  not  opened,  before  troops  arrived  to  proted  the  farmers  from  having 
their  corn  feized;  and  the  magiftrates,  to  avoid  infurreftions  among  the  people, 
fet  the  affize  too  low  upon  corn,  bread,  and  butcher's  meat ;  that  is,  they  fixed 
the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  fold,  which  is  a  moft  pernicious  regulation. 
The  farmers,  in  confequcnce,  refrained  from  going  to  market,  in  order  to  fdl 
their  wheat  at  home  at  the  beft  price  they  could  get,  which  was  of  courfe  inuch 
higher  than  the  affize  of  the  markets.  How  well  thefe  principles,  which  fuch 
ample  experience  proves  to  be  juft,  are  underftood  in  France,  may  be  coUefted 
€rom  the  cabiers^  many  of  which  demand  meafures  which,  if  really  purfued, 
would  fprcad  abfolute  famine  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
demanded  at  one  place,  "that  as  France  is  expofed  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every 
farmer  ftiould  be  obliged  to  regifter  his  crop  of  every  kind,  gerbs,  bottes, 
muids,  &c. ;  and  alio  every  month  the  quantity  fold  +.*'  Another  requires, 
**  that  export  be  fcverely  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  circulation  from  province  to 
province  ;  and  that  importation  be  always  allowed  J."  A  third  jj,  **  that  the 
ievereft  laws  be  pafled  againft  monopolizers ;  a  circumftance,  which  at  prcfent 
defolates  the  kingdom."  A  fyflem  of  prohibition  of  export  is  demanded  by  no 
lefs  than  twelve  cahiers  §.      And  fifteen  demand  the  eredion  of  public  maga- 

♦  Well  has  it  been  obferved  by  a  modern  writer,  "  Lorfquc  les  recoltes  manquent  en  quelque  lieu 
d*un  grand  empire,  les  travaux  du  refte  de  fes  provinces  etant  payes  d'une  heurufe  fecondite  fuffifent 
a  la  confommation  de  la  totalite.  Sans  follicitude  de  la  part  du  gouvernement,  fans  ma^u&ins  pubUcs, 
par  le  feul  eiFet  d'une  communication  libre  &  facile  on  n'y  connoit  ni  difette  in  grande  cherte.  Tbemi 
du  Luxtj  torn.  i.  p.  5. 

t  Tier  Etat  de  Meudqriy  p.  S^-        X  Tier  Etat  de  Parisy  p.  4.3,         |  Tur  Etat  de  Reims^  art.  Iio. 

§  Nob.  de  ^efnoyy  p.  24.  Nob.  de  St.  ^untitij  p.  9.  Nob.  de  LilU^  p.  20.  T.  £tat  de  ReimSy 
p.  20,  T.  Etat  de  Rouerij  p.  43.  T.  Etat  de  I>unhrque,  p.  15.  T.  Etat  de  MetXy  p.  46.  Clerge  di 
Roueriy  p.  24.  T.  Etat  de  RenneSy  p.  65.  T.  Etat  de  Falencienneiy  p.  I2,  T.  Etatdc  TrqeSy  art.  96. 
3^  Etat  de  Dourdoriy  art.  3. 
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z\nc%  *.  Of  all  folecifms,  none  ever  equalled  Paris  demanding  that  the  trans- 
port of  corn  from  province  to  province  fhould  be  prohibited.  Such  a  requcft  is 
really  edifying,  by  offering  to  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  obferver,  man-* 
kind  under  a  new  feature,  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  ought 
to  reign  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  j  and  Monf.  Necker  was  exactly  fuited  to 
bcf'minifter  in  the  corn  department  of  fuch  a  city! — The  conclufions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  bufinefs,  are  evident  enough.  There  is  but  one  policy 
which  can  fecurc afupply  with  entire  fafety  to  a  kingdom  fo  populous  and  fa 
ill  +  cultivated  as  France,  with  fo  large  a  portion  of  its  territory  under  wood 
and  vines  ;  the  policy  I  mean  is  an  entire  and  abfolute  liberty  of  export  and  im« 
port  at  all  times,  and  at  all  prices,,  to  be  perfifted  in  with  the  fame  unremitted 
firmnefs,  that  has  not  only  refcucd  Tufcany  from  the  jaws  of  periodical  famines^ 
but  has  given  her  eighteen  years  of  plenty,  without  the  intervention  of  a  mo- 
ment's want.  A  great  and  important  experiment !  and  if  it  has  anfwered  in  fuch 
a  mountainous,  and,  on  comparifon  with  France,  a  barren  territory,  though 
full  of  people,  afTuredly  it  would  fulfil  every  hope,  in  fo  noble  and  fertile  a 
kingdom  as  France.  But  to  fecure  a  regular  and  certain  fupply,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  farmer  be  equally  (ccure  of  a  fleady  and  good  price.  The  average  price 
in  France  vibrates  between  i8  and  22  liv.  a  fe|)tier  of  240  lb.  %    I  made  inquiries^ 

♦  I  have  lately  feen  (January,  1792},  in  public  print,  the  mention  of  a  propofal  of  one  of  the  mi- 
nifters  to  ered  public  magazines ;  there  wants  nothing;  elfe  to  complete  the  fyftem  of  abfurdity  in  re- 
lation to  corn  which  has  infefted  that  fine  kingdom.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more  than  private  acca'* 
fareurs ;  they  can  only  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  and  fell  when  it  is  dear ;  but  they  do  this  at  fuch  a  vaft 
expence,  and  with  fo  little  ceconomy,  that  it  they  do  not  take  an  equsd  advantage  and  profit  with  pri^ 
vate  fpeculators,  they  mud  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  buiinefs;  and  if 
they  do  take  fuch  profit,  the  people  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  paper  on  the 
public  magazines  of  luly,  has  proved  them  to  be  every  where  nuifances.  See  Annals  of  Agriculture^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  299,  &c. 

t  The  afTertion  of  the  marquis  de  CafTaux,  ^  tiiat  the  free  com  trade  eftablifhed  by  Monf.  Turgot, 
increafed  the  productions  of  the  agriculture  of  France  as  150  to  100*'  {Seconde  Suite  de  Conjid^fur  Us 
Mech,  des  Soc>  p.  ii90>  ^^^  ^^  received  with  great  caution.  That  of  Monf.  Millot,  ^^  that  the  lands 
of  the  fame  kingdom  produced  five  times  as  much  in  Henry  IV/s  reign  as  they  do  at  prefent,"  is;i 
very  grofs  error,  irreconcileable  with  the  Icaft  degree  of  probability.     EUm.  de  PHiJl^  Gen..p,  ii.  p.  488,. 

%  Price  of  Wheat  at  Parisy  oratRofoy^  for  146  Tears. 


Price  of^i  Years^  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Liv.  Sol.   Den. 

From  1643  to  165a        -        35  14      i 

1653  to  1662        -        32  12      2 

1663  to  1672        -        23  611 

1673  to  1682        -        25  13      8 

1683  to  1692        -        22  o      4 

1693  to  1702        -        31  i6      I 

1703  to  1712        -        23  17       I 

i7i3toi7is        -        33  I      6 

General  Average,           98  x       5 


De  la  Balixnce  Ju  Qmmercey  tom.  ^. 


Price  of  "j"^  TiarSf  the  Reigmef  Louis  XF.  and  XVI. 

!.•▼.    Sol.  D«n. 

From  1716  to  1725 

1726  to  1735 

1736  to  174s 

-  1746  to  1755 

1756  to  1765 

1766  to  1775 

1776  to  1785^     - 

1786 

1788 


sa.2 


General  average. 
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through  many  provinces  in  1789,  into  the  common  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moment,  and  found  (reducing  their  meafures  to  the  feptier  of  24olb.)f  that  the 
mean  price  in  Champagne  is  iSliv,;  in  Loraine  17I ;  in  Alfacc  22liv. ;  ia 
Franche  Compte  2oliv. ;  in  Bourgogne  iSliv,;  at  Avignon,  &c.  24liv. ;  at 
Paris,  I  believe,  it  may  be  calculated  at  igliv. — Perhaps  the  price,  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  would  be  found  to  be  about  20  liv.  Now,  without  entering 
A^^y  into  any  analyfis  of  the  fubjed,  or  forming  any  comparifon  with  other  coun- 

y  ^^^  tries,  France  ought  to  know,  at  leaft  fhe  has  dearly  learned  from  experience, 
^/f^y  that  this  is  not  a  price  fufficieat  to  give  fuch  encouragement  to  the  farmers  as 
to  fecure  her  a  certainty  of  fupply  :  no  nation  can  have  enough  without  a  fur- 
plus  ;  and  no  furplus  will  ever  be  raifed,  where  there  is  nota  free  corn  trade— 
The  objedt,  therefore,  of  an  abfolutely  free  export,  is  to  fecure  the  home  fupply. 
The  mere  profit  of  felling  corn  is  no  objetS :  it  is  lefs  than  none ;  for  the 
j-ight  ufe  thereof  is  to  feed  your  own  people.  But  they  cannot  be  fed,  if  the 
farmers  have  not  encouaagement  to  improve  their  agriculture;  and  this  en- 
couragement mud  be  the  certainty  of  a  good  price.  Experience  has  proved 
fufBciently,  that  20  liv.  will  not  do.  An  abfolute  freedom  of  interior  circula- 
tion is  fo  obvioufly  neceflary,  that  to  name  it  is  fufficient  *. 

A  great  and  decided  encouragement  to  monopolizers  +  is  as  neceflary  to  the 
tegular  furplu5,  as  that  feed  (hould  be  fown  to  procure  a  crop ;  but  reaping,  in 
order  to  load  the  markets  in  winter,  and  to  ftarve  the  people  in  fummer,  can  be 
remedied  by  no  other  perfon  but  an  accapareur.  While  fuch  men  are  therefore 
objeds  of  public  hatred ;  while  even  laws  are  in  force  againft  them  (the  moft 
prepofterous  that  can  difgrace  a  people,  fince  they  are  made  by  the  mouth, 
againft  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it),  no  regular  fupply  can  be  looked  for.— 
We  may  expe(fl  to  fee  famine  periodical,  in  a  kingdom  governed  by  the  principles 
which  muft  take  place,  where  the  populace  rule  not  by  enlightened  reprefen- 
tativcs,  but  by  the  violence  of  their  ignorant  and  unmanageable  wills.  Paris 
governs  the  National  Aflembly;  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  in  great  cities,  arc 
all  alike,  abfolutely  ignorant  how  they  are  fed ;  and  whether  the  bread  they  cat 
be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a  tree,  or  rained  from  the  clouds,  they  are  wdl 

♦  The  internal  (hackles  on  the  corn  trade  of  France,  arc  fuch  as  will  greatly  impede  die  eftahlifli- 
inent  of  that  perfeft  freedom  which  alone  forms  the  proper  regulation  for  fuch  a  country.  .  M.  Tur- 
got,  in  his  Lettres  fur  Us  Grains^  p.  126,  notices  a  moft  abfurd  duty  at  Bourdeaux,  of  ao/  per  fep- 
tier on  all  wheat  confumed  there,  or  even  depofited  for  foreign  commerce ;  a  duty  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  remark  of  the  author  of  Credit  Nationaij  p.  222,  who  mentions,  as  an  extraordi- 
nary fad,  "  that  at  Toulouzc  there  is  a  duty  of  12/  per  feptier  on  grinding,  yet  bread  is  cheaper 
there  than  at  Bourdeaux.'*     Surtly  it  fhould  be  fo;  it  ought  to  be  8/  the  feptier  cheaper. 

t  The  word  /peculator^  in  various  paflages  of  this  chapter,  would  be  as  proper  as  monop^lixtrj  they, 
mean  the  (ame  thing  as  accapareur ;  a  man  who  buys  corn  with  a  view  to  felling  it  at  a  higher  price; 
whatever  term  is  ufcd,  the  thing  meant  is  ^^tx^^  where  underftood, 

convinced, 
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convinced,  that  God  Almighty  fends  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  bcft 
poflible  right  to  eat  it.  The  courts  of  London  Aldermen  and  common  council- 
men  have,  in  every  period,  reafoned  juft  like  the  populace  of  Paris  ♦.  The  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  France,  relative  to  agriculture,  is  curious. 

To  encourage  inveftnients  in  land, 
I.  Tax  it  Three  Hundred  Millions. 

Tb  enable  the  land  to  pay  it, 
IL  Prohibit  the  Export  of  Corn. 

That  cultivation  may  be  rich  and  fpirited, 

IIL  Encourage  small  Farms. 

That  cattle  may  be  plentiful, 

IV.  Forbid  the  Inclosure  of  Commons. 

And  that  the  fupply  of  the  markets  may  be  equal  in  fummer  as  in  winter, 
V.  Hang  all  Monopolizers. 

Such  may  be  called  the  agricultural  code  of  the  new  government  of  France  ^. 
But  there  is  reafonablc  ground  to  imagine,  as  well  as  to  hope,  that  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem will  not  be  perfevered  in. 

CHAP. 

*  Aldermen,  common  councilmen,  and  mobs,  are  confiflent  when  they  talk  nonfenfe ;  but  philofo- 
phers  are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  pardoned;  when  M.  TAbbe  Rozier  declares,  <<  que  la  France  recolte  annee 
ordinaire  pres  du  double  plus  de  bled  qu*elle  n'en  confomme,**  {Recueilde  Memoires  fur  la  Culture  {^  U 
Rouijfage  du  chauvre^  8vo.  1787.  p.  5.)  he  wrote  what  has  a  dired  tendency  to  inflame  the  people; 
for  the  conclufion  they  muft  draw  is,  that  an  immenfe  and  incredible  export  is  always  going  on«  If 
France  produces  in  a  common  year  double  her  confumption,  what  becomes  of  the  furplus  I  Where  are 
the  other  26  millions  of  people  that  are  fed  with  French  com  ?  Where  do  the  78,000,000  of  fepders  go 
that  France  has  to  fpare  \  a  quantity  that  would  load  all  the  (hips  pofTelTed  by  that  kingdom  above 
thirty  times  to  carry  it.  Inftead  of  the  common  crop  equalling  two  years  confumption,  it  certainljr 
does  not  equal  thirteen  months  commtn  confumption ;  that  is,  fuch  a  confumption  as  takes  place  at 
an  average  price.  And  all  the  difference  of  crops  is,  that  confumption  is  moderate  with  a  bad  produfl^ 
and  plentiful  with  a  good  one.  The  failure  of  a  crop  in  one  province  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  which| 
under  a  good  government,  and  entire  liberty  of  trade,  would  not  even  be  felt,  will,  under  a  fyftem 
df  reftri£tions  and  prohibitions,  laife  the  price  through  the  whole  kingdom  enormoufly;  and  if 
meafures  are  taken  to  corred  it  by  government,  they  will  convert  the  high  price  into  a 
famine.  The  author  of  Traite  teconomie  Politique.  8vo.  1783,  p.  592,  does  not  talk  quite  fo 
greatly,  when  he  fays  a  good  crop  will  feed  France  a  year  and  half;  but  pretty  near  it.  The  abfurdi- 
ties  that  daily  appear  on  this  fubjedl  are  aftonifhing.  In  a  work  now  publifhing,  it  is  (aid,  that  a 
moderate  crop  furniihes  England  for  three  years,  and  a  good  one  for  five.  Bncyclopadie  MethoSque 
Economie  Pol,  pt.  i.  tom.  I.  p.  75.  This  aflfertion  is  copied  from  an  Italian,  viz,  Zancni  dell*  Agricol^ 
tura^  ^763.  8vo.  tom.  i.  p.  109,  who  took  it  verbatim  from  EJfais  fur  divers  fujets  intereffam  de 
politique  et  de  morale^  8vo.  X760.  p.  216.  It  is  thus  that  fuch  nonfenfe  becomes  propagated, 
when  authors  are  content  to  copy  one  another,  without  knowledge  or  confideradon. 

f  The  errors  of  fuch  a  fyftem  are  unqueftionable ;   but  it  defervcs  notice,  *as  I  have  in  various  paf- 
fagcs  in  other  chapters  declared,  that  the  profit  of  agriculture  in  France  might  be  very  great,  and 

much. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  the  Commerce  of  France. 

A  GRICULTURE,  manufaAures^  and  commerce,  uniting  to  form  wljat 
may  be  properly  termed  the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  are  fo  intimately 
connected  in  point  of  intereft,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  wife  political  fyftem, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  treat  amply  of  one  of  them,  without  perpetually  recurring 
to  the  others.  I  feel,  in  the  progrefs  of  my  undertaking,  the  impoffibility  of 
giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  interefts  of  French  agriculture,  without 
inferting,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  details  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
opportunities  I  poffcfled  of  gaining  fome  valuable  intelligence,  enable  me  to  in- 
fert  feveral  accounts  hitherto  unpubliflbed  which  I  believe  my  commercial  read* 
ers  ({hould  I  have  any  fuch),  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  examine. 

Imports  into  France  in  1784. 


llT. 

liv. 

Woodty            -               -       a  1 6,100 

Kelp, 

50,700 

Timber.            -            -     1,866,800 

Peat  afliea  for  manure. 

665,100 

Hoops,  &c.                -           .  92,100 

Grain, 

141,500 

SUTes,            -              -        618,500 

Millet  and  Canary, 

51.400 

Plankf,        -            •          s,4ii,ooo 

Flax  feed,                -     ■^. 

612,600 

Pitch  and  tar,            -           895,100 

Hops, 
Tallow  loaves. 

271,400 

Afliei,            -           -        i,37a>^oo 

x#i33>4oo 

Soda  and  pot  alh,               3>S73i900 

Refufe  of  filk, 

94,900 

Manufactured  Goods. 

Mercery,  thrcad,&bonctcric,  3351 500 

Table  linen. 

99,100 

Woollen  AuflFt,            •            81,300 

Linen  called  ptatilif 

ioi,ioo 

Pittofilk,         -           -        430^700 

892,700 

Boura  d*oeft,            -             152,100 
6ilk  gauaei,               -             541700 

431,000 
157,700 

Sail  cloth. 

(ilk  handkerchiefs,         -       115,900 

Candles, 

50,300 

Silk  ribbons                •             374>40o 

Yellow  wax. 

1,317,900 

Ribbons  of  vrool,            -         87,500 

Cordaee, 
Horfe  hair. 

99,000 

Thread  ribbons,          •         1,406,^00 

59,000 

Ribbons  of  thread  and  wool,   91,700 

Raw  hides. 

a#8o5,40o 

Ltnco,  flax,&  hcnip,mixed,  1^918,600 

Diftilled  waters  and  oils, 

87,500 

Linen  of  flax,            -          4>S49>700 

Eflenccs, 

126,500 

lir. 

Hemp, 

^%lSfV» 

Hemp  and  dax  thread. 

1,091,100 

Thread  of  refofe  filk. 

55.800 

Various  wools, 

*5»^*5iooo 

Spun  ditto, 
Vigonia  ditto. 

119,40a 
B59,8oD 

Flax, 

itiO9,500 

Silk  raw. 

a9.$^»>70© 

DreiTet, 

93,100 

Oil  of  grain. 

148,300 

Corks, 

ai9i300 

— —  in  plank. 

97,11* 

Skins,          -        ^    . 

S73»4O0 

14«»4«^ 

115,100 

—  bares  and  rabbity 

7«.«oo 

Quills,            -        .   « 

14I»9<» 

Bed  feathers. 

81,700 

Hog  and  wild  boar  hairi 

>       14^,400 

Coaches,        *  . 

-      7»Ji9«9 

much  beyond  any  thing  we  commonly  know  in  England,  that  thefe  five  capital  errors  do  not  invali- 
date that  opinion.  The  tax  of  300,000,000  amounts  to  3$.  in  the  pound ;  a  very  heavy  and  impolitic 
burthen,  but  light  on  comparifon  of  our  taxes.  The  prohibition  of  exportj  and  operations  againft 
monopolizers,  are  hurtfid  only  to  the  public  as  confumers,  and  to  little  farmers  who  arc  forced  to  fell 
in  autumn;  but  beneficial  to  all  who  can  keep  their  corn  to  fell  in  fpring  and  fummer.  Encouraging 
£nall  fiirms  is  abfurd,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  large  ones.  Forbidding  the  inciofure  of  commons  makes 
it  efientially  necelTary  for  fuch  as  fettle  in  France  to  fix  where  there  are  none ;  the  kingdom  fufiers 
greatly,  but  not  Uie  individual  who  chufes  his  fpot  well.  The  policy,  as  a  fyftem,  is  too  abfurd  to  be 
maintained,  and  will  have  effefts  very  contrary  to  thole  expefted. 

EdihUs. 
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liv. 

Ala]i9pdf, 

140,600 

Butter, 

«?0»JOO 

hhUtf, 

1,716,400 

Salt  pork. 

i3i«6^o 

Cheefc, 

3.35».7«o 

fruitf; 

^38,100 

Ju^fDODS  and  oranges 

»&C4 

^         » 

(in  No.  17,54.3,000}, 

n^»pwx 

Sweetmeati, 

Dried  fruitt  and  fig% 

Dried  grapes. 

Sf96o9 

• 

Wheat, 

5>347»9«>o 

kye. 

i39,Boo 

parley, 

x63,Soo 

Variouf  woodf. 

S9,6oo 

Plank, 

• 

66,300 

Pitch  and  tar, 

•    . 

as  5,700 

Common  afliet. 

• 

"»5«,ooo 

Charcoal, 

• 

70,600 

Coals, 

- 

419.000 

Grains, 

• 

148,900 

Colefeed, 

• 

1441900 

Garden,  feedtf 

• 

75»700 
«4»i9oo 

Flax  feed. 

• 

Bours  qf  iilk. 

« 

94.700 

Hemp,            * 

• 

47»*oo 

Thread  of  flax  and  hempi 

r     t43f400 

Wool, 

• 

1.57M00 

Silk, 

1,657,600 

Boneterie  of  thread, 

tec. 

175,100 

— —  fllofel, 

m 

83,400 

Woollen  ftockiogt. 

- 

S«S.5O0 

Woollen  capa, 
Bonettrie  ot  (ilk. 

• 

413.100 

• 

3>375.>oo 

Hata. 

86,too 

Boneterie  of  hair  and  wool,  91 0*300 

Silk  laces,        -        -        19589,100 

Lacea  of  thread  and  (ilk,      445*300 

Woollen  cloth,        •        1 59530,900 

Various  rtuffs,  -  111,300 

Woollen  ftuffs,  -       79491,300 

Stuffs  uf  thread  and  wool,    1091300 

..^—  hair,  .  3,655,700 

■  hairwd  wool, 

— —  rich  ib  gold. 

Silk  fluflfti. 

Stuffs  mixed  with  (ilk, 

Silk  gauzes. 

Thread  and  filk  gauzes, 

Thread  and  cotton  handkoc- 

chiels,         -  -  405,800 

Silk  handkerchiefs,       •        118,000 
Silk  ribbons,  -         1,131,900 


•    631,6 
i.53S»5 


»6oo 

500 

14,834,100 

649,600 

5,451,000 

109,000 


Oil  of  Oliyes, 

Legumes, 

Vermicelli, 

Salt, 

Vario\if  edibles. 


«5.^»5»700 
550,900 
187,100 
113,800 

Beer,      .      -*  -         331,500 

)Bjrandy  of  wine,  ^rt $1,^00 

■   ■  " '            corn ,  1  iQ$  S , 960 
Lic^\]eur»  and  lemon  juice,      ^1,900 

Varioxi*  wines,     *_  6S4,^do 

Defcrt  wmes,         "  •           361,^00 

Cait  Ic  of  all  forts,  •        31  »8oo 

Oxen,                -  J  r  155,100 

Shfep,                 «  1,687,009 

Exports  the  fame  Ttar. 

Linen  of  flax  and  hemp 


nixed. 


>flax, 
fine. 


Cambric  and  linen, 

Linenof  thread  and  cotton,  191,400 


tt>473»*oo 
I,7»7t8oo 
346,300 
6,173,100 


fiamotfeti 
■  hemp, 

Candles, 
Wax, 

Wax  candles,  • 

Woollen  blankets. 
Raw  leathers. 
Prepared  leathers. 
Leather  cursied» 
'  tanned, 
J^tftUltd  water  and  oils. 
Gloves  of  flcins, 

Grenoble,       • 


JDreifes, 

Oil  of  grains. 

Corks,  .    - 

— —  in  plank, 

Cabinet  ware. 

Willow  ware. 

Cole  feed  cakes, 

Parchment, 

Perfumery, 

Various  (kins. 

Skins  of  goats  and  kids, 

■  calves  prepartd, 

■I         (keep  ditto, 

■      .calves  curried,   . 
i^—  iheep  and  calves  tan- 


1,047,600 
344.300 

78,700 
449.SOO 

.90,400 
119,800 

96,300 

304.500 
I37f700 
698,100 
167,500 

63,900 
49i«700 
131*100 
368,100 

65,500 
1 1 0,600 

65,700 

54,800 
547.600 

76,100 
196,100 
113,500 
156,800 
448,600 
311,500 
1,571,100 


ned. 

Feathers  prepared. 
Soap,        - 
Vanoua  edibles. 
Almond^ 


156,000 

54,600 

1,376,700 

49.«oo 

450,800 


liv. 

Hogs,,           -  • 

176,100 

Cows  and  bu)ls, 

1,264,800 

Calves, 

89,300 

Morfes,. 

1,051,90a 

Mules, 

148,400 

Liqilorice  juice. 

67,306 

Gaul  nuts. 

3 « 3.000 

J*Mr,.          . 

476*600 

R<k>t«of^llifary, 

116,300 

Sa/franam, 
^"umac,' 

578.700 
71»*o« 

Turnfole, 

-      871600 

Tobaccd  leaf. 

5,993,100 

Butter, 

Sate  mdit,  • 

Flonf, 

Cheefc, 

Various  fruits, 

Raw  ditto. 

Dried  ditto. 

Prunes  dried. 

Grapes, 

Wheat, 

Ave, 

Meflin  and  mtis, 

Indian  com,  • 

Barfey, 

Legumes,  • 

Pifof  olives, 

Hone]r, 

Eggs. 

Salt, 

Wine  brandy, 

dorn  dittO|(^ 

Li<|ueurs, 

Wines, 

Wines  of  Bourdeaux, 

Vinegar, 

Cattle, 

Oxen  (No.  7659), 

Sheep  (No.  104,990), 

Hogs, 

Cowf  and  bulls, 

Horfes, 

Mules, 

Saffron, 

Oil  of  terebinth. 

Terebinth, 

Verdigrife, 

Tobacco  leaf, 

-  wppc. 


1  ilf,4oo 
111,400 

f, 17 1.50b 
144.100 
179.000 

-  »3«.5oo 

69,600 

7fi,70o 

314.100 

1,608,300 
»39.4oo 
5»f700 
633fioo 
3si,ioo 
5581600 

1.346,10^ 

361,800 

75>iio« 

«>i89.8ob 
"»035fioo 

».045»50* 
^05,360 

61807,900 

16,150,900 

«»4.40« 

108,600 

i>o88,ioo 

i|Oi7,too 
965,800 
017,000 
4  55.700 

1 9509, 000 
»39.aoo 
46,000 
188,400 
166,300 
418,400 
653iio« 


N.  B,  The  provinces  of  Loraine,  Alface,  and  the  three  bifhopri^s,  a^^c  not  included  in  this  account, 
nor  any  export  or  import  to  or*fix)in  the  Weft  Indies. 


TotaJ  export, 
— ..-« import 

Balance, 


307>iSi»70oHv/ 
271,365,000 

35,786,700       £.  1,565,668  ftcrling. 
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Imports  into  France  in  1787. 


Sterl  from  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany,     86x,ooo 

Copper,  -  7,117,000 

Tin  from  England,       -      885,000 

Iron  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, •  8,469,00a 

Brafs  from  ditto,        -      i»i75iOOO 

Lead  from  England  and  the 

Hanfiatic  townt,      •     1,141,060 

Steel  manufa^ures    from 
Germany  and  England,   499171000 

Coals  from  England,  Flan- 
ders, and  Tufcany,       5,674,000 

Woods  from  the  Baltic,     5,408,000 

Woods  fnUlard  &  mer* 
dnt  •  ii593>ooo 

Cork  from  Spaio*        •        161,000 

Pitch  and  tar,  -         i»557iOOO 

Aihesy  foda,  and  pot  afli,  5,761,000 

Yellow  wax^  •         i^i 60,000 


liv. 


Garden  feeds,  flax,  and 

millet, 

iiii5,ooo 

Madder  and  roots  of  Al< 

«F"y* 

961,000 

Wheat. 

8,116,000 

Rice«                -     ' 

1,040,000 

Barley, 

375^000 

Legumes, 

945.000 

Fruits, 

S,o6o,ooo 

Butter, 

1,507,000 

Salt  beef  and  pork, 

1,960,000 

Cheefe, 

4,5i».ooo 

Oil  of  olives. 

16,645,000 

Brandy  of  corn. 

1,874,000 

3,715.000 

Wrnes, 

1,489,000 

Beer, 

469,000 

Oxen,  (heep,  aaJ  hogs. 

6,646,000 

Horfes  and  muUs, 

1,911,000 

Raw  hides. 

a»707fO00 

Skhn  not  prepared,  1,180,000 

Goat*s  hair  from  Levant,  1,137,000 
Briftles  of  bogs  and  wild 

boars,  •  175,000 

Tallow,  •  3,  It  1,000 

Raw  Wjpol,  •  10,884,000 

Wootffil  ftuflli,         -        4.3«5iOOO 
Raw  filk,  •  a8,i66,ooo 

Silk  ouuiufafluret,  4,  <  54»ooo 

Flax,  -  6;o56,ooo 

Linens  of  flax,        «        81,955,000 
Hemp,  •  51^40,000 

Linen  of  hemp,  6,544,000 

Cotton  from  the  Brazils, 

theLevant,andNaples,  16,494,000 
Cotton  manufactures,  13,448,000 
Tobacco,  •  14,148,000 

Drugs,  fpices,  glafs,  pot- 
tery, books,  feathera^ 
6(c.  ^c.  •       -     61,810,000 


Exports  in  tbi  Jane  Tear^ 


Timber  and  wood   of  all 

forts,         •            •  166,300 

Fitch  and  tar,           -  317,100 

A  flies  for  manure,         •  591400 
Charcoal,            •            •       3i>3oo 

Vetch  hay,              •  11,000 
Garden  feeds,  flax  feed,  &c.  988,500 

Grcafe,             •  l7i30o 

Hops,                •  105,600 

Tallow  loaves,           -  145,600 

Cocoon  filk  refufe,        •  419500 

Thres^ds  of  all  forts,  941,800 

Hemp,                 -  ii7>ioo 

Wool,  raw  and  fpun,  41378,905 

Flax,                  •  11,800 

Rabbits  wool,             •  10,400 

Silk,           -            •  618,000 

Search,          •            •  31,100 

Candles,        •            •  I3i>900 

Horfes,                  -  41,100 

Wax,                  -  307,800 

Cordage,               -  168,000 

Tann^  leather,        •  1,180,300 

Raw  leather,             -  116,000 

Diftilied  waters  and  oils,  162,500 

Figeon*s  dung,           -  37>ooo 


Spirtt  of  wine, 

Eflences, 

Staves, 

144,700 
1 0,000 
11,800 

Gloves, 
Linfecd  oil. 
Corks, 
Colefeed  oil  cakes. 

418,900 
174.800 
1399000 
449*500 

Sheep,  roebuck,  and  calre* 

flcins  tanned,         •  1^705,100 

Feathers  for  beds,  •         51 1 100 

Soap,            •          -  197519800 

Almonds,        •        •  850,500 

Butter,                  •  88,600 

Salted  meat,             •  487,700 

Prcferved  fruits,  1,518,600 
Corn  of  all  forts,  except 

hereafter  named,  3,165,600 

Wheat,                •  6,559,900 

Legumes,                -  949»ioo 

Olive  oil,                •  1,731)400 

Honey,                  •  644,600 

Eggs,             .  -         99,800 

Salt,             •              -  1,321,500 

Poultry,                   -  3S»700 

Cyder,           •  •        17*500 


Brandy  of  wine  (114,044 

muids),  -  14,455,600 

Liqueurs,  •  1349000 

Wines  in  general  (159,111 

moids),  -  8,558,100 

■  '     ■   Bourdeaux  (ioi,a46 

muidt),       ^  •  17,718,100 

■I  Vin  de  liqueurt,  •  10,000 
Vinegar,  -  130,900 

Oxen  hogs,  flieep,  &c.  5,074,100 
Mules,  horfes,  aflfes,  i»453>7oo 

Juice  of  lemons,  •  60^000 

■   liquorice^         •  35i300 

Liquorice,  •  i4«6oo 

Saffron,        -  •  114,900 

Roots  of  Allifary,  •         1,500 

Salt  of  Tartar,  -  14900 

Shumac,  •  10,100 

Terebinth,  •  SSt'OO 

Tumfole,  •  ,  11,  too 

Verdigriie,  •  511*400 

Cloth,  •       .^    a4,«4*>4oo 

Woollen  fluffs,  --  5,615,800 
Cotton,   linen.    Cambric,' 

&c.  -  19,691,000 

Of  this  cambric,  5,1 30,000  liv* 


Total  exports,  including  the  articles  not  here  minuted, 
*-— —  imports,  -  -  -  - 


349>7^5i4O0Uv. 
310,184,000 


Balance,  .  .  ^  -  39»S4i>400       ;C" '»729i936  ftcrling. 

MxpIanation.'""'The  contraband  trade  of  export  and  import  has  been  calculated,  and  the  true  balance 
found  to  be  about  25,0OOjj0OO  liv.  (1)093,7501.),  the  provincef  of  Lorainc,  Aliace} 
th9  three  bifhoprics,  and  the  Weft  Indies^  not  jpcjuded. 
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Obfervations. 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  for  thefe  two  years,  are  cor* 
rcdt  in  all  probability  in  the  articles  noted ;  but  that  they  are  imperfcdl  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe.  In  1787  there  is  an  import  of  raw  metals  to  the 
amount  of  above  26  millions :  but  in  the  account  of  1784  there  is  no  fuch  ar- 
ticle in  the  lift,  which  is  plainly  an  omifTion.  And  though  coals  are  among 
the  exports  in  1784,  there  are  none  in  the  imports,  which  is  another  omiflion. 
In  the  manufactured  articles  alfoare  various  omiflions,  not  eaiily  to  l)e  accounted 
for,  though  the  treaty  of  commerce  explains  fome  articles,  as  that  of  cotton  ma- 
nufadlures,  &c. :  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  France 
fhould  be  gathered  from  an  union  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  either  of  them 
feparate.  No  idea,  thus  to  be  gained  or  acquired  by  any  other  combinations,  will 
allow  for  one  moment  the  poffibility  of  a  balance  of  commerce  of  70,000,000  liv. 
(3,062,5001.)  in  favour  of  France,  which  Monf.  Necker  has  calculated  it  to  be, 
in  his  book,  De  V Adminijlration  des  Finances^  and  which  calculation  the  marquis 
de  Caflaux,  in  his  Mecbanifm  des  Soctetes^  has  refuted  in  an  unanfwerable  man- 
ner. It  will  be  curious  to  examine  what  is  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the 
produce  of  land,  minerals  excluded. 


In  1784  the  imports  of  the  net  produce  of 
land  amounted  to, 

liv. 

Wool,           -  -  25,925,000 

Silk,            -  -  29,582,700 

Hemp  and  flax,  -  5,494,800 

Oil,            -  -  25,615,700 
Live  ftock  and  its  produce,     18,398,400 

Corn,            -              -  5*651,500 

Sundries,        -            -  24,890,700 

i35>5SMoo 


In  1787  the  fame  articles  are, 

\w. 
Wool,  -  -         20,884,000 

Silk,         .  -  -         28,266,000 

Hemp  and  flax,  -         1 1,096,000 

Oil,         -  -  .         16,645,000 

Livcftock,        -  -         29,079,000 

Corn,        .         -         -         11,476,000 
Tobacco,  -  -         14,142,000 

Sundries,        -  -        24,206,000 

«55*794iOOO 


She  jnay  be  faid,  therefore,  to  import  in  a  common  year  about  145,000,000  liv. 
(6,343,7501.)  of  agricultural  products:  and  thefe  imports  are  a  ftriking  proof, 
that  I  was  not  wide  of  the  truth  when  I  condemned  fo  feverely  the  rural  ceco- 
nomy  of  France  in  almoft  every  particular,  the  culture  of  vines  alone  excepted. 
For  the  country,  of  all  Europe  the  heft  adapted  by  nature  to  the  production  of 
wool,  to  import  fo  immenfely,  fhews  how  wretchedly  they  are  underftocked 
with  (heep ;  and  how  much  their  agriculture  fuflfers  for  want  of  the  fold  of 
thefe  five  or  fix  millions,  in  which  they  are  deficient  even  for  their  own  de- 
mand. The  import  of  fuch  great  quantities  of  other  forts  of  live  ftock  alfo 
fpeaks  the  fame  language.  Their  hufbandry  is  weak  and  languifliing  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  larger  flocks  of  cattle,  and  the  national  de- 

3  R  mands 
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mands  cannot  be  fupplicd.  In  this  trade  of  live  ftock  there  is,  however,  one 
circumflance  which  does  the  highefl:  honour  to  the  good  fenfe  and.  policy  of  the 
old  French  government ;  for  though  wool  was  fo  mu^h  wanted  for  their  fa- 
brics, and  many  meafures  were  taken  for  increafing  (heep  and  improving  the 
breed,  yet  was  there  no  prohibition  on  the  export  cither  of  live  (heep  or  wool, 
nor  any  duty  farther  than  for  afcertaining  the  amount.  It  appears  that  they  ex- 
ported above  100,000  fheep  annually;  and  this  policy  they  embraced,  not  for 
want  of  experience  of  any  other  (for  the  export  was  prohibited  for  many  years)^ 
but  finding  it  a  difcouragement  to  the  breed,  they  laid  the  trade  open,  and  the 
fame  plan  has  been  continued  ever  iince ;  by  this  fyftem  they  are  fure  that 
the  price  is  as  high  in  France  as  amongfl  her  neighbours,  and  coniequently 
that  there  is  all  the  encouragement  to  breed  which  fuch  equality  of  price  can 
give.  The  export  of  woollen  manfadtures  in  1784,  amounts  to  24,795,800  liv. 
or  not  equal  to  the  import  of  raw  wool.  On  the  general  account,  therefore, 
France  does  not  fupply  herfelf ;  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  having  introduced 
many  Englifli  woollen  ftuffs,  (he  is  at  prefent  farther  removed  from  that  fupply. 
Confidering  the  climate,  foil,  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  this  ftate  of  her 
woollen  trade  certainly  indicates  a  moft  grofs  negleft.  For  want  of  having  im* 
proved  the  breed  of  her  (heep,  her  wools  are  very  bad,  and  (he  is  obliged  to  im- 
po^,  at  a  heavy  expence,  other  wools,  fome  of  which  are  by  no  means  good; 
ftndthus  her  manufacturers  are  under  a  heavy  difadvantage,  on  account  of  the 
low  (late  of  agriculture.  The  (leps  (he  has  taken  to  improve  her  wools,  by  giv- 
ing pensions  to  academicians,  and  ordering  experiments  of  inquiry  upon  obvious 
points,  are  not  the  means  of  improvement.  An  Engli(h  cultivator,  at  the  bead 
of  a  (beep  farm  of  three  or  four  thoufand  acres,  as  I  obferved  above,  would,  in 
a  few  years,  do  more  for  their  wools  than  all  the  academicians  and  philofophers 
will  effect  in  ten  centuries. 

Weft  Indian  Trade. 

In  1786,  the  imports  from  thefe  colonies  into  France  were, 

St.  Domingo^  -^         -         131,48 1,000  liv. 

Martinique,  -  -  23>958,ooio 

Guadaloupe,  -  «        i4>36o,ooo 

Cayenne,  -  •  919,000 

Tobago,  -  .  4jII3>ooo 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  directly.  ■ 

*  «74»83i,Qoo 
Of  thefe,— Sugar,  I74,a2a,ooo  lb,— Coffee,  66,231,0001b.— Cotton,  7,595,000  lb. 

The 

*  Total  in  1784  was  i39,ooo,oooliv.    What  can  Monf.  Begoueu,  of  Havre,  mean  by  nufmg; 
this  to  230,000^000?-— 800  fhip8?i—x20O  lbips?-^25,ooo  feamcn?  and  I  know  not  what  other  ez« 

travagances? 
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The  oavigaticm  10  569  (hipS|  of  162^31 1  tons»  of  which  Bourdeaux  *  emploxs  246  (hips, 

of  75^285  tons. 


Exports  from  France  to  tbeje  Ifles  in  1786. 

44,722,000  liv 

-         12,109,000 

6,274,000 

578,000 

658,000 


Imports  from  the  iflcs. 
Exports  to  them. 


1^. 
i74»8ji,ooo 

64,34  ifOOO 


Balance  againft  France,  1 10,490,000 


To  St.  Domingo, 

Martinique,         ,   -         • 

Guadaloupe, 

Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

St^  Lucie,  nothing  dirtily. 

64.341. 000 

Auguft  30,  1784,  in  the  miniftry  of  the  Mar^chal  dc  Caftries,  foreigners  i^cr* 
permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  trade  to  the  French  fugar  iflands,  after 
a  fpirited  controverfy  in  print  for  and  againft  the  meafure.  The  trade  of  1786^ 
in  confequence  of  this  arret,  was  as  follows : 


Imports  in  the  Ifles. 

lir. 

From  the  United  Sutes,  13,065,000 

Engliffi,  .  4i55o>«>oo 

Spaniards,  -  2,20 1 ,000 

Dutch,  •  8oi>ooo 

Portuguefe,        -  15  2,000 

Danes,  •  68,000 

Swedes,  •  41,000 


20,880,000 


Exports  from  Ditto. 

To  the  Americans^ 
Englifti, 
Spaniards^ 
Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes, 


7*163,000 
1,259,000 

3,189,000 

2,030,000 

39>»ooo 


«4»i33iOOO 


American  veflels, 
French, 
Englifh, 
Spamfli, 

Dutch,    Portuguefe, 
Swedes  &  Danes, 


Imports. 

Ships. 

1,39a 

^3 
189 

a45 


Navigation  of  this  Trade, 


Tons. 

105,095 

9,122 

10,192 

6,471 


34    — 


a,  102 


2,229 
133.  >09 


Exports, 

Ships. 

ToBt. 

American, 

1,127 

— 

85.40J 

French, 

-       534 

— 

»3>94i 

Englifh, 

iS3 

— 

10,778 

Spaniih, 

249 

— 

5,855 

Dutch,  &c. 

3a 
2,095 

— 

1,821 

1*7.799 

travaganccs?     Precis  fur  V  Importance  dis  Colonies.  8vo.  IJ^O.  p.  3.  5.  &c,^  ^Another  writer  ftates, 
calculations  are  made,  I  do  not  conceive. 


800  large  (hips,  500  mialT  ones,  and  value  240  millions  !     Opinion  di  Monf  Blin^  p.  7.     How  thefc 


Opii 


*  Bourdeaux  I  take  to  be  a  place  of  greater  and  richer  trade  than  any  provincial  town  in  the  Bri'* 
tiih  dominions.     Our  greateft  are, 


Tons. 

Seamen. 

Tons. 

Setmen. 

Newcaftlc,  which  in 

Whitehaven, 

53,000 

-  4,000 

1787  poffeffedof 

Sunderland, 

53,000 

-  3^300 

(hipping,            105,000 

-    Si390 

Whitby, 

46,000 

-  4,200 

Liverpool,               72,000 

-  10,000 

HuU, 

46,000 

- 

Brlftol, 
Yarmouth, 
Lynn, 
Dublin, 


3R  2 


Tons*       Seamen. 
33,000  -  4,070 
32,000 
16,000 
14,000 

As 
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As  the  cultivation  and  exports  from  the  ifles  in  1786,  were  greater  tlian  in 
1784,  the  demand  for  French  manufadures  X)ught  to  have  been  greater  alfo^  but 
this  vvas  not  the  cafe ; 

Export  of  French  linens  to  the  ifles  in  17841    17,7 96,000  li v. 

1786,  i3>363>ooo 
It  would  have  been  found  fo,  if  the  arret  of  Auguft  30th  had  not  opened  the  colo- 
nies to  foreigners,  who  introduced  manufactures  as  well  as  lumber  and  provifions. 
It  is  a  great  queftion,  whether  this  was  right  policy :  the  argument  evidently 
turns  on  one  great  hinge;  the  peculiar  benefit  to  the  mother  country,  from  pof- 
fcfling  colonies,  is  their  fupply  %  to  fell  them  whatever  they  demand,  and  to 
fecure  the  navigation  dependent.  It  is  not,  to  be  fure,  of  fugar  and  coffee  that 
nations  plant  colonics  ;  they  are  fure  of  thofe,  and  of  any  other  commodities,  if 
they  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  a  Ruffian,  or  Pole,  is  as  certain  of  com- 
manding fugar  as  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Engliftiman ;  and  the  governments  of 
thofe  countries  may  raife  as  great  a  revenue  on  the  import,  as  the  governments 
that  poiTefs  the  iflands.  The  peculiar  benefit,  therefore,  of  colonies,  is  the 
monopoly  of  their  fupply.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  permitting  the  colonifts  to  buy 
what  they  want  at  the  cheapeft  and  the  beft  hand,  will  enable  them  to  raife  fo 
much^  more  fugar,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country ; 
fince,  let  them  grow  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  increafe  their  culture  to  any  degree 
whatever,  ftill  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  arifes  from  the  fupply ;  and 
if  ftie  lofes  that  to  gain  more  fugar,  (he  lofes  all  for  which  the  poffeffion  is  de- 
fireable.  It  would  be  right  for  every  country  to  open  her  colonies  to  all  the 
world  on  principles  of  liberality  and  freedom  ;  and  ftill  it  would  be  better  to  go 
one  ftcp  farther,  and  have  no  colonies  at  all.  The  fugar  iflands  of  all  nations, 
in  the  Weft- Indies,  including  the  great  iflandof  Cuba,  are  confiderable  enough 
to  form  an  independent  free  nation  ;  and  it  wants  not  many  arguments  to  (hew, 
that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  one  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  EngliQi, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  than  the  pofieffion  of  thofe  iflands  as  colonies.  Tore- 
turn,  however,  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30,  we  may  fafely  afiirm,  that  the  policy 
which  induced  the  Marechal  de  Caftries  to  open  the  colonies  to  foreigners  was 
erroneous,  and  attended  with  mifchief,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  trade 
that  took  place  in  confequcnce. 

The  refult  of  the  French  fugar  trade,  refembles  nearly  that  which  England 
carries  on  with  her  fugar  colonies,  namely,  an  immenfe  balance  againft  her.— 
We  have  writers  who  tell  us,  that  this  trade  ought  be  be  judged  by  a  method 
the  reverfe  of  every  other,  the  merit  of  it  depending  not  on  the  exports,  but  on 
the  in^.ports :  I  have  met  with  the  fame  idea  in  France ;  and  as  it  is  an  objcft 
of  very  great  conlcquence  in  the  national  oeconomy,  it  may  be  worth  re- 
n.arking,  i,  that  the  advantages  refulting  from  commerce,  are  the  encourage- 
Pient  of  the  national  induflry,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufactures;  and 

it 
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it  is  unqueftionably  the  exports  which  give  this  encouragement,  and  not  the  im- 
ports of  a  trade,  unlefs  they  are  the  raw  materials  of  future  labour.  2,  The  real 
wealth  of  all  trade  confifts  in  the  confumption  of  the  commodities  that  arc  the 
objed  of  fuch  trade  ;  and  if  a  nation  be  rich  enough  to  confume  great  quanti- 
ties of  fugar  and  coffee,  fhe  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  giving  activity  to  a 
certain  quantum  of  her  own  induftry,  in  confcquence  of  the  commerce  which 
fuch  conlumption  occafions,  whether  the  fugar  be  the  produdtof  her  own  colo- 
nies, or  thofe  of  any  other  power.  3,  The  taxes  levied  on  Weft- Indian  commo- 
dities are  no  motive  whatever  for  elleeming  the  poflcffion  of  fuch  colonies  bene- 
ficial, fince  it  is  the  confumption  that  pays  the  tax,  and  not  thtpoffejion  of  the  land 
that  produces  the  commodity.  4,  The  monopoly  of  navigation  is  valuable  no  far- 
ther than  as  it  implies  the  manufacture  of  fhip-buildingand  fitting  out;  the  poiTef- 
fion  of  many  failors,  as  inftruments  of  future  wars,  ought  to  be  eftecmed  in  the  fame 
light  as  great  Ruffian  or  Pruffian  armies;  that  is  to  fay,  as  the  pefts  of  human  focie- 
ties ;  as  the  tools  of  ambition  ;  and  as  the  inftruments  of  wide-extended  mifery  *. 
5,  The  pofTeffion  of  fugar-iflands  is  the  inveftmcnt  of  immcnfe  capitals  in  the 
agriculture  of  America,  inftead  of  the  agriculture  of  France:  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  ftarve  periodically  for  want  of  bread,  becaufe  the  capitals  which 
fhould  raife  wheat  in  France  arc  employed  on  fugar  in  St.  Domingo.  What- 
ever advantage  the  advocates  for  colonies  may  be  fuppofed  to  fee  in  fuch 
pofleflions,  they  are  bound  to  fliew,  that  the  invefhnent  of  equal  capitals  ia 
the  agriculture  of  France  would  not  be  produiStive  of  equal  and  even  of  in- 
finitely fuperior  benefits.  6,  It  is  (hewn,  in  another  place,  that  the  agri- 
culture of  France  is,  in  the  capital  employed,  450,000,0001.  inferior  to 
that  of  England;  can  any  madnefs,  therefore,  be  greater  than  the  ii>veft- 
ment  of  capitals  in  American  agriculture  for  the  fake  of  a  trade,  the  ba- 
lance of  which  is  above  100,000,000  li v.  againft  the  mother  country,  while 
nothing  but  poverty  is  found  in  the  fields  that  ought  to  feed  Frenchmen  ?  7,  If 
it  be  faid,  that  the  re-exportation  of  Weft-Indian  commodities  is  immenfe,  and 
greater  even  than  the  balance,  I  reply,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Monf.  Necker 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe^  that  this  re-exportation  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  but 
granting  it  to  rife  to  any  amount,  France  bought  thofe  commodities  before  fhe 
fold  them,  and  bought  them  with  hard  cafh  to  tlie  fum  of  the  balance  againft 
her ;  firft  lofmg  by  her  tranfadlions  with  America  the  fums  fhe  afterwards  gains 

♦  Prejudices  of  the  deepcft  root  are  to  be  eradicated  in  England  before  men  will  be  brought  to  ad- 
mit this  obvious  truth.  Thofe  prejudices  took  their  rife  from  a  daftardly  fear  of  being  conquered  by 
France,  which  government  has  taken  every  art  to  propagate  ever  fince  the  rcvoluuon,  the  better  to 
promote  its  own  plans  of  expcnce,  profuiion,  and  public  debts.  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Lie  little  Italian 
and  German  StateS)  Sweden,  and  Denrpark,.  &c.  have  been  able,  deficient  as  they  are  in  government 
and  in  people,  to  defend  themfelvcsi  but  the  Britiib  ifles,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people,  are  to  be 
conquered  ! ! 

by 
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by  exporting  to  the  north.  The  benefit  of  fuch  a  trade  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
profit  on  the  exchange  and  trsmfport.  But  in  the  employment  of  capital^  the  loi^ 
is  great.  In  all  common  trades,  Tuch  as  thofe  fhe  carries  on  with  the  Levant, 
«a:  with  Spain,  (he  has  the  common  profit  of  the  commerce,  without  invefting 
any  capitals  in  producing  the  commodities  (he  buys ;  but  in  the  WeA  Indian 
commerce  fhe  invefts  double  capitals,  to  prodxKre  the  goods  fhe  feUs,  and  equally 
to  produce  the  goods  ihe  buys.  8,  If  it  (hould  be  {aid  that  St.  Domingo  is  not 
to  be  confidercd  as  a  foreign  country,  widi  which  France  trades,  nor  a  colooy^ 
but  as  a  part  of  itfelf ;  and  that  the  balance  between  them  is. like  the  balance 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces,  then  I  reply,  that  it  is  fo  ill  fituateda  province, 
that  to  encourage  a  deviation  of  capitals  from  all  other  provinces  to  be  inveiled 
in  this,  is  little  (hort  of  madnefs  ;  Jirjl,  from  di  (lance  and  cultivation  by  ilaves, 

\    it  is  infecure.   If  it  efcapes  the  attacks  of  European  foes,  the  natural  progrtfs  of 
events  will  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.    Secondly^  it  demands 
/     a  great  navy  to  defend  it ;  and  confequently  taxes  on  all  the  other  provinces, 

\     to  the  amount  of  two  millions  flerling  per  annum.    Of  what  expence  to  Lan- 

\    guedoc,  is  the  pofTefiion  of  Bretagne  ?    Its  proportion  of  the  common  defence. 

/    Js  this  fo  with  St.  Domingo  ?    France  pays  a  marine  of  two  millions,  but  St. 

/     Domingo  does  not  pay  one  ihilliog  to  defend  France,  or  even  to  defisnd  itielf. 
In  common  fenfc,  the  pofleffion  of  (uch  a  province  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
j>rinciple  of  poverty  ax>d  weaknefs,  rather  than  of  riches  and  of  ftrength.    9.  I 
have  converfed  upon  this  fuhje<f]k  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  MarfeiUes; 
and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  man  able  to  give  me  one  other  folid  reafon  for  fuch 
a  fyftem  than  the  fadt  that  agriculture  in  the  Weft-Indies  is  profitable,  and  not  fo 
in  France*    The  fame  argument  is  ufed,  and  with  equal  truth,  in  England.    I 
admit  the  fadt ;  and  it  recurs  at  once  to  the  pernicious  dodtrine  of  laying  fuch 
taxes,  reflridions,  prohibitions,  and  monopolies  on  land  at  home,  that  men  in- 
clined to  purfue  agriculture  as  a  trade  muA  go  with  their  capitals  into  another 
(hemifphere,  in  order  to  reap  an  adequate  profit.    But  change  this  wretched  and 
abominable  policy;  remove  every  tax,  even  to  the  fhadow  of  one  on  land;  throw 
all  on  confumption;  proclaim  a  free  corn  trade;  give  every  man  a  power 
of  inclofure.— In  other  words,  give  in  the  Bourbonnois  what  you  have  given  in 
Domingo,  and  then  fee  if  French  corn  and  wool  will  not  return  greater  profits 
than  American  fugar  and  coffee.     The  poflcflion  of  fugar  iflands,  fo  rich  and  prof- 
perous  as  thofe  of  France  and  England,  dazzles  the  underftandings  of  mankind, 
who  arc  apt  to  look  only  on  one  fide,  where  they  fee  navigation,  re-export, 
commercial  profit,  and  a  great  circulation :  they  do  not  reverfe  the  medal,  and 
fee,  in  the  mifchievous  deviation  of  capitals  from  home,  agriculture  languifli- 
ing,  canals  ftanding  ilill,  and  roads  impafiable.     They  do  not  balance  the  cuU 
ture  of  Martinique  by  the  landts  of  Bourdeaux ;  the  tillage  of  St*  Domingo  by 
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the  dcfcrts  of  Brctagnc ;  or  the  wealth  of  Guadaloupe  by  the  mifery  of  Sologne* 
If  you  purchafe  the  riches  that  flow  from  America  by  the  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs  of  whole  provinces,  are  you  blind  enough  to  think  the  account  a  bene- 
ficial one  ?  I  have  ufed  no  arguments  againft  the  French  iiigar  iflands  that  are 
not  applicable  likewife  to  the  Englifh :  I  hold  them  to  be  equal  obftacles  to 
the  profperity  of  both  kingdoms ;  and»  as  far  as  the  experiment  of  the  lofs  of 
North  America  goes,  I  am  juftificd  by  that  vaft  and  important  faS— that  a 
country  may  lofe  the  monopoly  of  a  diftant  empire^  and  rife  from  the  imaginary 
lofs  more  rich,  more  powerful,  and  more  profpcrous  I 

If  thefe  principles  be  juft,  and^  that  they  are  fo  is  confirmed  by  an  immenfc 
range  of  fadts,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  politician  who  declares,  that  the  lofs 
of  Bengal,  or  the  Dutch  withdrawing  their  money  from  our  funds,  would 
ruin  England  *  ? 


\ 


Export  of  the  ProduSls  cf  French  Agriculture  to  the  JF^ft  Indies,  in  1787* 


lift. 

Wine,  brandy,  &c# 

m                      ■» 

6,332,000 

Edibles, 

^                       «■ 

769,000 

Salted  meatSy                •                •                • 

- 

97»,ooa 

Flour,                •                •                -            - 

«» 

6,944,000. 

Legumes,                •^                •              • 

^                       • 

300,000 

Candles,                 .                 •                 . 

•                       • 

500,000 

Woods,  cordage,  &c. 

• 

2/869,000 

Raw  materials  of  manufadures» 

m 

4,000,000 

Furniture,  doaths,  &c.  the  raw  materials  of> 

. 

2.000,000 

Raw  materials  of  the  exports  to  Africa, 

2,000,000 

Exports  of  the  foil. 

26,685,000 

IVfm 

ao,549'Ooo 

Materials,  as  above. 

4,000,000 

»6,549>Ooo 

Furniture,  cloaths,  &c. 

10,136,000 

Materials,  as  above. 

2,000,000 

Sfi36,ooo 

Exports  to  Afi'ica, 

17,000,000 

Materials,  as  above^ 

2,000,000 

Sundry  articles^ 

• 

7*34iiO0O 

73*7M>ooo 
Of  which  49i947,oooliv.  were  French  produAs  and  manufadlures. 

*  CMJtfid.  fur  U$  Ricbijfts  et  U  Luxe.  8vo*  1787.  p.  492.    In  the  fame  fpirit  is  the  opinion,  dat 
England,  before  the  laft  war,  had  attained  the  maximum  of  her  profperity,  p.  483. 

r 
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Fijheries. 
No  trade  is  fo  beneficial  as  that  of  fifliing ;  none  in  which  a  given  capital 
makes  fuch  large  returns ;  nor  any  fo  favourable  to  thofe  ideal  advantages,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  flow  from  a  great  navigation.  The  French  were  always  very 
afliduous  in  pufhing  the  progrefs  of  their  fi(heries.  Suppofing  them  right  in 
the  principles  of  thofe  eflferts  they  have  made  to  become  powerful  at  Tea,  which, 
however,  is  exceedingly  queftionable,  they  have  certainly  adled  wifely  in  en- 
deavouring to  extend  thefe  nurferies  of  maritime  power. 

Ships.  Tons. 

Newfoundland  And  Ifland  fifherics,  1784,        -  308            -—            369342 

1785,  .  450            —            481631 

1786,  -  453            —            5>i»43 
Mod  of  the  national  fifberies  are  flouriihing;  chey  employed  in  1786, 

Ships.  Tons.        i  Ships.  Toot. 

Herrings,  &c.       -      928     —      — —      J    IrifhfromDunkerque,     6a    —       3>742 

Newfoundland,  391     — -     47,399    '    Whale,         -  -         4    —  970 

Dieppe  does  mod  in  the  fi(hing  trade,  poffcfling  556  (hips,  of  21,531  cons. 

^rade  with  the  United  States. 
The  commerce  which  France  carries  on  with  the  North  Americans,  is  all  the 
reward  flie  reaps  from  having  expended  probably  jo^millions  ftcrlin^  to  fecurc 
their  freedom,  ViGons  of  the  depreflion  of  the  Britifh  power,  played  indeed  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles ;  but  peace  was  fcarccly  returned,  be- 
fore thofe  airy  hopes  entirely  vaniftied ;  every  hour  proved,  that  England,  by 
the  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  was  fo  far  from  lofingany  thing,  that  (he  had 
gained  immenfely  :  the  detail  of  this  trade  will  prove,  that  France  was  as  much 
deceived  in  one  expeftation  as  in  the  other. 

llT. 

On  an  average  of  three  years  preceding  the  French  revolution,  the  imports 

from  America  were  -  -  -  -       /       -  9,600,000 

Ditto  intx)  the  French  fugar  iflands,        -  •  -  -  1 1,100,000 

•^■^■"•^^"■^■^■^ 
aoi7oo,ooo 
Exports  of  France  to  North  America,  -  -  1,800,000 

Ditto  from  the  Iflcs,  -  -  -  -         .  6,400,000 

■    ■     .  \\   8,2oo>ooo 

Balance,  -  •  -  -  12,500,000 

*•  Ces  r^publicains,"  fays  Monf.  Arnould  *,  "  fe  procurent  maintenant  fur 
nous,  une  balance  en  argent  de  7  a  8  millions,  avec  laquelle  ils  fbudoyent  Tin- 
duftrie  Angloife.  Voila  done  pour  la  France  le  nee  plus  ultra  A' mu  commerce, 
dont  Tef^'oir  au  pu  contribuer  i  faire  facrifier  quelques  centaines  de  millions  et 
plufieurs  generations  d'hommes  !*' 

*  De  la  Balance  du  Commerce.  X791.  torn*  i.  p.  234* 

Trade 
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Trade  to  RuJJia. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofcd  in  England  that  the  trade  which  France  carries  on 
with  Ruflia  is  very  beneficial^  in  the  amount  of  the  balance ;  and  there  are 
French  writers  alfo  who  give  the  fame  reprefentation ;  the  part  in  French  naviga- 
tion will  appear  in  the  following  ftatement : 

llT. 

Imports  from  Ruflia  to  France  in  1788,  *  ^j87i»900 

From  France  CO  Ruflii,  «...  6,io8>50o 

Balance  againft  France,  ...  7^3»40O 

This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  concerns  French  bottoms  only  5  the  greatefl;  part  of 
the  commerce  being  carried  on  in  EngliQi  and  Dutch  bottoms* 

Navigation. 

There  is  not  much  reafon  for  modern  readers  to  be  felicitous  concerning  the 
commerce  or  navigation  of  any  country ;  we  may  refl  afTured,  that  the  trading 
fpirit  which  has  feized  all  nations,  will  make  the  governments  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, as  much  as  poflible,  whatever  interefts  their  commerce,  though  their  agri- 
culture is,  at  the  fame  mou^t,  in  the  loweft  (late  of  poverty  and  negled:;  All 
the  English  authorities  1  have  met  with,  refpeding  the  navigation  of  France,  are 
of  a  very  old  date ;  perfons  who  are  curious  in  tbefe  fpeculations,  wDl  probably  be 
pleafcd  with  the  following  account : 

Ships  in  France  cleared  outwards  in  1788. 

For  the  Levant  and  coaft  of  Barbary, 

Whale  fifccry,  ...  * 

Herring  fiflicry,  •  -  -  • 

Mackarel  fifhery,  .  .  1. 

Sardinia,  .... 

Frefti  both  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean, 
Cod,  •  -  .  . 

All  parts  of  Europe  and  the  American  States, 
Weft  Indies,  .  .  - 

Senegal  and  Guinea,  ... 

Eaft  Indies,  China,  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  by 
company  and  otherways,  .  .  • 


N.  B.  The  total  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  either  by  French  or 
foreign  (hips,  amounts  to  9^445  ihips  and  556,152  tons. 

3  S  Ctf  Aota^ 


Shipitf 

Tom. 

266 

— 

45*285 

14 

— 

S^IZ^: 

330 

— 

9.804 

437 

— 

4»754 

1,441 

— 

4»a89 

a»668 

— 

1 1»59^ 

43* 

— 

45*446 

t,038 

-^ 

148,736 

677 

— 

190*753 

105 

IV 

•^ 

35»aa7 

^  86 

— 

37. '57 

8,588 

— 

516,279 
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Cabotage  (coafling  Trade)  the  fame  Tear. 

Shipf*  Tout. 

French  ihips,  •  -  22,360    —      997,666 

Foreign  ditco^     ,     -  -  60    —  2>74* 

22,420    -—    1,000,408 

N.  B.  There  is  no  diftindtion  between  (hip  and  voyage ;  if  a  (hip  clears  out 
five  times  a-year,  ihe  is  regiftered  every  voyage.  The  article  Sardinia^  which 
appears  To  large  in  (hips,  and  fo  fmall  in  tonnage,  muft,  I  (hould  fuppofe,  be 
for  a  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  that  iiland. 

From  the  tonnage  of  the  (hips,  as  they  are  called,  in  die  fi(heries,  it  appears, 
that  they  are  little  more  than  boats :  thofe  in  the  herring  fi(hery,  are  about  30 
tons  each — and  in  the  mackarel,  little  more  than  10  tons. 

The  navigation  of  England  for  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  17S7,  was, 

Englifl), 

Scotch, 

Eaft  Indiamco, 

Irclandj 

10,465        —     iii9'*39^        —      »<>3>375 

Without  including  the  Weft-Indian  trade,  or  that  of  the  North  American  coIo-> 
nies^  or  the  African  or  A£ian,  the  Indiamen  excepted. 

Progrejs  of  the  French  Commerce^. 

ImporU  Espoitt» 

1716  to  1720,  peace,  average  per  annum,   65,079,000  —  106,216,000 

1721  to  1732,  peace,  -                80,198,000  —  116,765,000 

>733^o  1735,  war,  -                 76,600,000  —  124,465,000 

1736  to  1739,  P«ace,  -                102,035,000  —  143,441,000 

1740  to  1748,  war,  •                 -         112,805,000  —  192,334,000 

1749  to  1755,  peace,  •            -         i55>555»ooo  —  257,205,000 

1756  to  1763,  war,  -                 -         1331778,000  —  210,899,000 

1764  to  1776,  peace,  -            -          165,164,000  —  309,245,000 

1777  to  1783,  war,  -              -             207,536,000  —  259,782,000 

1784  to  1788,  peace,  -            -         301,727,000  —  354*423jOOQ 


*  Monf.  Arnoul(^  of  the  Bureau  di  la  Balance  iu  Cmnurce  at  Paris,  aflerts,  I  know  not  on  wiiat 
authority,  that  the  EnglUb  navigation  in  1789  amounted  to  2,900,000  tons. 

It 


Shipt. 

Tonnages 

AACOa 

8,711 

■  — 

954,729 

— 

84.53a 

1,700 

— 

133*034 

— ? 

»3»44j 

54 

— 

43,629 

— 

5,400 

— " 

60,000 

■— 
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It  will  not  be  ufclefs  to  contraft  this  with  the  trade  of  England 


Imports. 

Expftfts. 

»7>7. 

6,3461768 

— 

9,147,700 

>725. 

71094,708 

— 

11,352,480 

1735. 

8}i6o)i84 

— 

13,544,144 

1738, 

7,438,960 

— 

12,289,495 

«743, 

7i8o2,353 

— 

14,623,653 

1753. 

8,625,029 

— 

14,264,614 

^7^3, 

11,665,036 

— 

16,160,181 

1790,     19,130,000      — •      20,120,000 


As  the  t^/ance,  or  ideas  of  a  balance,  are  a  good  deal  vifionary,  we  (hall  find,  by 
adding  the  two  columns  together,  that  the  trade  of  England  has  fufFered  no  de- 
cline, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  than  ever;  it  deferves  attention,  however, 
that  the  progrefs  of  it  has  not  been  nearly  fo  rapid  as  that  of  France,  whofe  com- 
mercei  in  the  lad  period,  is  3^  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  firfl;  whereas  ours 
has  in  the  fame  period  not  much  more  than  doubled.  The  French  trade  has 
almoil  doubled  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  but  ours  has  increafed  not  near  fo 
much.  Now  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  improvements,  which  in  their  aggre- 
gate mark  national  profperity,  have,  in  this  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
been  abundantly  more  adtive  in  England  than  in  France,  whjch  affords  a 
pretty  flrong  proof  that  thofc  improvements,  and  that  profperity,  depend  on 
fomething  elfe  than  foreign^  jcommerce;  and  as  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
drawn  dircdtly  from  fadls,  and  not  at  all  from  theory  or  opinion,  it  ought  to 
check  that  blind  rage  for  commerce,  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  Europe, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  evils  taken  together.  We  find,  that  trade  has  made  an 
immenfe  progrefs  in  France ;  and  it  is  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  agriculture  has 
made  little  or  none  -,  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  experienced  a  great  in- 
creafe  in  England,  though  very  feldom  favoured  by  government,  but  commerce 
an  inferior  one ;  unite  this  with  the  vaft  fupteriority  of  the  latter  in  national  pro- 
fperity, and  furely  the  IcfTon  afforded  by  fuch  fadts  needs  no  comment. 

Of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

I  (hall  lay  before  the  reader,  the  refult  of  the  treaty,  both  according  to  the 
Englifh  cuflom-houfe,  and  alfo  by  the  regiflers  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance 
du  Commerce  at  Paris ;  which,  I  fhould  however  remark,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
fon  more  accurate  in  its  eftimations ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  queftion  between  the 
authority  of  the  two  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  a  moment 
in  preferring  the  French  authority ;  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  articles 
the  valuation  attached  to  fome  denominations  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II« 
though  the  real  vakie  is  known  to  have  quintupled. 
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Englijh. 

Account. 

Export  qfBrittJh  ManufaSlures  \ 

1769, 
1770, 

i77'» 
1772, 
»773. 
1774, 

83,213     18      4 

93>^3i      7      5 
85.951       a      d 

79.534    13      7 
95.370    13      8 
85,685     13      2 

1784; 

1785* 

1786, 

1787, 
1788, 

1789. 

931763   7   I 
244,807  19   5 

343»707  II  10 

-       7»3j446     14     II 
884,100       7       I 

^30^377     17      o 

The  rife  in  the  years  1785  and  i786>  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  for  every 
thing  Englifti,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  pretty  much  at  its  height;  the  mo- 
ment the  honour  of  the  nation  was  fecured  by  wiping  off  the  difgraces  of  the 
war  of  1756,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  American  one,  the  predilection  for  every 
thing  Englifti  fpread  rapidly.  In  order  to  (hew  the  proportion  which  our  ex- 
port of  manufactures  to  France  bears  to  our  exports  to  all  the  world>  I  fhall  in- 
fcrt  the  total  account  by  the  fame  authority. 


£' 

/< 

d. 

£. 

/. 

d. 

1786, 

- 

11,830,194 

19 

7 

1789,        - 

13.779.740 

18 

9 

1787, 

■» 

'2,053,900 

3 

5 

1790. 

14,921,000 

0 

0 

1788, 

m 

12,724,719 

16 

9 

We  know  that  all  thefe  fums  are  incorredt ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  the  incorred- 
fiefs  as  great  one  year  as  another,  and  that  therefore  the  comparifon  of  one  year 
with  another  may  be  tolerable  exa<5l.  The  following  French  accounts  have  been 
taken  with  fingular  attention  ;  and  as  duties  have  been  levied  on  every  artic^ej, 
the  amount  may  be  more,  but  cannot  be  lefs. 

French  Account. 
Imports  from  England  into  France^  in  lyZi^ 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  of  which  coal  near  6,ooo,oooliv.         i6f553i400 
Other  raw  materials,  not  the  diredt  produdt  of  the  earth,  ••  2,246,500 

Manufaftured  goods,  ....  19,101,900 

Manufaftured  goods  from  foreign  induftry,  -  -  7^700,900 

\j\(\uox%  (boHfons)j  -  •  -  .  •  271,000 

Eacables  (coweftibles)^  fuch  as  iak  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  &c.  91992,300 

Drugs,  .  -  .  *  .  ^j995>900 

Groceries,  -  -  *  -  -  1,026,900 

Catde  and  horfes,  •  -  •  •  •  702,800 

Tobacco,  -  •  •  -*  -  -         843,100 

Various  articles,  ^  •  «  «  .         187,200 

Weft  India  cotton,  and  Weft  India  goods^.  none.  . 

60,621,900 

Exports 
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Exports  from  France  to  England^  in  1788. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  mat<?rials,                 -  -              574,100 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  direft  produA  of  the  carth>          635,200 

Manufa^ured  French  goods,                  -  -                4,786,200 

Manufadured  goods  fronci  foreign  induftry^  •             2,015,100 

Liquors,                  -                 -                 •  •              13,492,200 

Eatables,                 ...  -             2,215,400 

Drugs,                 •                  -                  •  •              759>«oo 
Groceries,  none. 

Cattle  and  horfes,             •                 •  •             *             ift  1,700 

Tobacco,                -                 *                 -  .             73J>90O 

Various  articles,                 -                 •  •              -          167,400 

Weft  India  cotton^              -             •  -              •         4*297,300 

Weft  India  goodsj^               -              -  •           •        641,100 

3^»54»5oo 

Explanation. r-'hW  manufadlured  goods^  both  Engliih  and  foreign,  imported  by 
the  Engli(h  merchants,  have  been  under-rated  about  one-twelfth,  which 
will  add  3,238,800  liv.  The  French  exports  muft  alfo  be  increafed  for 
fmuggling,  &c.  &c. ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  real  account 
between  the  two  nations  may  be  thus  ftated;. 

Exports  from  England  to  France,  -  63,327,600 

■  France  to  England,.  -  33*847,470 

Balance  againft  France,        -  •  29,480,130 

lir. 

Total  exports  of  England  to  France  in  1789,  ^         58,0001000 

Ditto  of  Englifli  manufactures  in  178 7»  *  333000,000 

1788,         -  27,000^000 

17  89,         -  23,000,000 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  cuftom*houfes  do  not  differ  ei&ntially  in  their  accounts^ 

I  am  better  fatisfied  with  this  account  than  if  it  were»  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Normandie  imagined,  much  more  in  favour  of  England ;  for 
as  the  benefit  is  more  likely  to  lad,  ib  the  treaty  is  more  likely  to  be  renewed  ^ 
and  confequently  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  more  durable.  The 
balance  of  the  manufadluring  account  does  not  exceed  14  millions,  which  is  very 
far  (hort  of  the  French  ideas,  and  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  leflen.  The 
18  millons  of  raw  materials  and  coals,  inftead  of  being  an  import  hurtful  to  the 
interefts  of  French  induftry,  is  beneficial  to  it;  and  they  themfelves  wifely  con- 
fider  it  as  fucb,  and  lamented  the  old  duties  on  the  import  of  Enghfh  coal^ 

averting 
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QfTerting,  that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  Here  are  lo  millions  of  imports, 
'and  a  balance  of  eight  indire(5l  objeds  of  agriculture,  as  corn  and  meat.  If  a 
people  will  manage  their  agriculture  in  fuch  a  prepofterous  manner,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  feed  themfelves,  they  fhould  cfteem  thqmfelves  highly  obliged  to  any 
neighbour  that  will  do  it  for  them.  Raw  materials,  including  drugs,  with 
cattle,  com,  and  horfes,  very  nearly  accounts  for  the  whole  balance,  great  as  it 
is,  that  is  paid  on  the  total  to  England  ;  and  as  fuch  objefts  arc  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  France  to  import,  as  for  the  benefit  of  England  to  export,  the 
whole  trade  muft,  both  in  extent  and  balance,  be  deemed  equally  reciprocal,  and 
of  courfe  equally  tending  to  advance  the  profpei*ity  of  each  kingdom.  There  is, 
however,  a  circumftance  in  which  matters  are  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,  and 
that  is,  in  payments.  The  French  are  paid  for  their  goods,  whatever  thefc  may 
be,  according  to  agreement;  biit  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the 
Englifh.  The  manufafturers  of  Manchefter  have  been  known  to  make  heavy 
complaints  againft  the  mode  of  dealing  in  France,  not  only  in  refpedt  of  pay- 
ment, but  alfo  of  want  of  confidence,  fince  their  goods,  fairly  executed,  accord- 
ing to  patterns  agreed  on,  are  feldom  received  vsrithout  difpute  or  dedudtion  :  and 
while  they  cheerfully  do  juftice*to  the  pundluality  of  the  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, 6cc.  they  put  very  little  value  on  the  French  trade,  fpeaking  in  general. 
It  is  the  fame  with  Birmingham,  whofe  merchants  and  manufacturers  aflcrt 
ftrenuoufly,  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  been  oino  fervice  to  their  town ;  the 
French  having  taken  as  largely  their  goods,  by  contraband,  before  the  treaty,  as 
at  prefent,  through  a  different  channel ;  with  this  change,  that  the  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  Flemings,  with  whom  they  dealt  before,  paid  better  than  the 
Prench.  Thcfe  circumftances  are  great  dedudions  from  the  apparent  merit  of 
the  treaty,  which  cannot  be  fairly  eftimated,  unlcfs  we  could  know  the  amount 
of  our  exports  fent  out  clandcftinely  before  it  was  concluded.  The  manufac- 
turers are  certainly  the  beft  judges  ;  and  they  unite,  with  one  voice,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  cither  to  condemn  it,  or  at  leaft  to  affert  its  having  been. a  mere 
tranter  from  one  channel  to  another,  and  not  an  increafe.  The  benefit  of  it, 
however,  as  a  "political  meafure,  which  tends  to  eftablifti  a  friendship  and  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  with  any  pro- 
priety ;  for  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  produdtive  of  peace,  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  ten  fuch  balances,  as  appears  on  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned 
account. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

Of  the  ManufaSlures  of  France. 

TPHE  notes  I  took,  in  all  the  confiderabk  maniifaauring  towns  of  France,  arc 
"*•    too  numerous  to  inlert.    I  fhall  touch,,  therefore^  only  upon  one  or  two 
points,  the  moft  important. 

EarningT. 

Average  earnings  in  all  the  fabrics,  of  the  men,  26/ — Of  the  women,  15/— Of 
fpinners,9yi — Thefe  earnings  arc,  without  any  doubt,  much  under  thofe  of  fimi- 
lar  manufadlures  in  England  5  where  I  (hould  apprehend  the  men  earn,  uponc 
an  average  2od.  a-day  or  40/ ;  the  women  gd.  or  18/.  and  fpinncrs  I  have  fliewnr 
(Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ix.),  to  earn  6jd.  or  i2t/—  1  he  vaft  fuperiority  of 
Engli(h  manufaftures,  taken  in  the  grofs  to  thofe  of  France,  united  with  thi» 
higher  price  of  labour,  is  a  fubjeft  of  great  political  curiofity  and  importance  r 
for  it  (hews  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  nominal  cheapnefs  of  labour  that  favours 
manufadlures,  which  flourifli  moft  where  labobr  is  nominally  the  dcareft — per- 
haps they  flouri(h  on  this  account,  fince  labour  is  generally  in  reality  the 
cheapeft,  where  it  is  nominally  thedearefl;  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  fkill  and 
dexterity  of  performance  come  largely  into  the  account ;  and  thefe  mud,  on  an 
average,  depend  very  much  on  the  ftate  of  cafe  in  which  the  workman  lives.  If 
he  be  well  nouri(hed  and  cloathed,  and  his  conftitution  kept  in  a  fVate  of  vigour 
and  adtivity,  he  will  perform  his  work  incomparably  better  than  a  man  whofe 
poverty  allows  but  a  fcanty  nouri(hment.  There  is  doubtltfs  great  luxury 
amongft  the  manufaduring  poor  in  England ;  there  is  little  amongit  thofe  of 
France ;  this  apparent  evil  has  grown  fo  regularly  with  the  profperity  of  Englifh 
fabrics,  that  I  am  not  too  ready  to  confider  it  fo  great  an  evil,  as  to  de- 
mand any  laws  or  regulations  to  reprefs  it,  which  have  been  injudicioufly  called 
for  by  fome  writers  ;  inconveniencies,  indeed,  may  flow  from  it,  but  they  are  fo 
intimately  connedled  with  the  fources  ot  profperity,  that  to  touch  them  might 
be  dangerous :  the  hidden  benefit  is  concealed  fometimes  beneath  the  apparent 
evil ;  and  by  remedying  the  inconvenience,  the  advantage  might  be  loft.  It  is 
thus  fometimes  in  the  natural  body,  and  I  believe  often  in  the  political. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  agriculture,  or  rather  in  the  domeftic 
ceconomy  of  France,  that  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax,  for  home  ufes,  pervades 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  far  this  is  beneficial  or 
not  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  national  profperity.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
favour  of  this  fyflem  it  may  be  urged,  that  national  profperity  being  nothing 
more  than  the  united  profperity  of  fingle  families,  if  any  fuch  article  of  oeconomy  '^ 

be  advantageous  to  individuals,  it  muft  be  fo  to  the  nation  at  large :  that  itcan- 

not 
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not  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  a  poor  man's  family,  to  have  the  women  and  chil- 
dren induftrioufly  employed  on  cloathing  the  whole,  rather  than  forced  to  buy 
fuch  articles  at  an  expence  of  money,  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  procure.— 
By  means  of  induftry,  thus  exerted,  a  poor  family  is  rendered  as  independent  as 
its  fituation  admits-    All  of  them  arc  likcwifc  warmer,  and  more  comforttbly 
cloathcd,  as  far  as  linen  is  concerned,  than  if  it  were  bought ;  for  whatever  de- 
mands, money  will  be  confumed  with  much  more  caution  than  if  the  refult 
merely  of  labour.     Thefe  arguments  arc  unanfwerable ;  yet  there  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  that  alfo  dcferve  attention*    If  it  be  true,  that  national  profperity 
depends  on  individuals,  and  that  whatever  carries  comfort  into  the  cottage  of  the 
l>oor  man,  adds  proportionably  to  the  mafs  of  national  enjoyment,  it  mud  al(b  be 
•equally  admitted,  that  whatever  renders  a  people  nationally  flouriihing  and  rich, 
xeflcifts  back  on  the  lowed  clafles  a  large  fhare  of,  and  intimate  connexion  in 
fuch  wealth  and  profperity ;  confequently,  if  domeftic  manufadures  of  this  (brt 
he  injurious  to  the  great  mafs  of  national  interefts  in  a  date  of  combination^  they 
mud,  in  fome  meafure^  be  individually  fo  in  a  date  of  feparation.    A  modern 
fociety  flouridies,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  produdts  of  land  for  the  manu- 
fad:ures  of  towns  ;  a  natural  connedion  of  one  with  the  other ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  this  exchange  is  rapid  from  a  great  confump- 
tion,  in  fuch  proportion  will  a  people  generally  flourifli.     If  every  family  in  the 
country  have  a  patch  of  flax  or  hemp  for  its  own  fupply  of  all  the  manufadurcs 
founded  on  thofe  materials,  this  beneficial  intercourfe  of  the  country  with  the 
town  is  fo  far  cut  off,  and  no  circulation  takes  place.    If  the  pradice  be  good  in 
flax,  it  is  good  in  wool;  and  every  family  diould  have  a  fufiicient  number  of 
iheep  to  cloath  themfelves  in  woollens ;  and  if  every  little  village  have  its  litde 
tanner,  the  fame  fuppofition  may  be  extended  to  leather.    A  patch  of  vines  fiir- 
nidies  the  beverage  of  the  family ;  and  thus,  by  fimple  domedic  indudry,  all 
wants  arc  fupplied ;  and  a  poor  family,  as  it  would  be  improperly  called^  would 
have  no  occafion  to  refort  to  market  for  any  thing  to  buy.    But  if  it  go  thither 
for  nothing  to  buy,  it  ought  to  go  thither  with  nothing  to  fell i  this  part  of  the 
theory  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  town  has  the  power  of  buying  only  in 
confequence  of  having  that  of  felling  ;  if  the  country  buy  nothing  of  the  town, 
aflurcdly  the  town  can  buy  nothing  of  the  country.    Thus  it  is,  that  in  every 
combination  on  thefe  fubjeds,  a  minute  divifion  of  the  foil  into  fmall  properties 
always  iattacks  the  exidence  of  towns,  that  is  to  fay,  of  what  Sir  James  Stewart 
calls  the  iree  hands  of  a  fociety.    A  countryman  livinjg  on  his  own  little  property, 
with  his  family,  indudrioufly  employed  in  manufaduring  for  all  their  own  wlnts, 
without  exchange,  connedion,    or  dependence  on  any  one,  oflfers,   indeed,  a 
^  ^  *"  fpedaclc  of  rural  comfort ;  but  of  a  fpccies  abfolutely  inconfident  with  the  prof- 

perity of  a  modern  fociety  :  and  were  France  to  confid  of  nothing  elie^  the  whole 

kingdom 
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kingdom  would  become  the  prey  of  the  firft  invader.  Upon  fuch  a  fyftem,  all 
taxes  muft  ceafc,  and  confequently  all  public  force  be  annihilated.  The  whole 
routine  of  life  would  be  as  well  carried  on  without,  as  with  money ;  and  he  who 
has  of  neceflity  land  and  commodities  only,^  could  pay  no  taxes  but  in  kind ;  in 
other  words,  could  pay  none  at  all.  However  plaufible,  therefore,  the  argu* 
ments  may  be  in  favour  of  thefe  domeftic  manufadlurcs,  there  are  not  wanted 
reafons  that  militate  powerfully  againd  them. 

In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  a  reference  to  fad  is  more  valuable  than  reafoning.  The 
poor  in  France  abound  very  much  with  thefe  fabrics,  and  are  very  miferable. 
The  poor  in  England  hardly  know  fuch  a  thing,  and  are  very  much  at  their 
cafe ;  but  in  Wales,  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  fome  of  our  counties  mofl  back- 
ward in  point  of  agriculture,  the  fyftem  is  found  $  and  precifely  in  the  poorefl 
diftri£ts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myfelf  obliged  to 
difier  in  opink)n  fo  often  on  political  fubjefls,  from  a  man  of  fuch  diftinguiftied 
abilities  as  the  count  dc  Mirabeau ;  but  upon  this  fubjeft  he  gives  an  opinion 
decilively  in  favour  of  thefe  fcattered  domeftic  manufadtures,  advancing  the  fol- 
lowing ftrange  afTertion  1  ''  Les  manufadtures  r^nies,  les  enterprizes  de  quel- 
ques  particuliers  qui  foldent  des  ouvriers  au  jour  la  journ^  pour  travailler  a  leur 
compte  ne  feront  jamais  un  objet  digne  de  Tattention  des  gouvernemens.^ ''  If 
there  be  truth  in  this  idca^  the  fabrics  eftablifhed  in  towns,  in  which  a  mafter 
manufadturer  employs  the  poor,  are  good  for  nothing.  Thofc  of  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Louviers,  Elboeuf,  Carcaflbne ;  Manchcfter,  Birmingham,  Sheflield,  &c.  arc 
of  no  account,  and  do  not  confer  national  profperity.  It  would  be  wafting  the 
reader's  time  to  refute  formally  fuch  opinions.  The  fadls  are  too  notorious^  and 
the  arguments  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

Cy  /^  Infiuence  of  ManufaSlures  on  Agriculture. 

Normandy— JR«a^«  to  Barentin.^^A  noble  foil  and  full  of  manufadurcs,  but 
the  moft  execrable  huibandry  I  have  yet  feen ;  every  field  a  bed  of  weeds 
and  couch. 

Tvetot.'^h  noble  track  of  land  3  richer  or  deeper  loams  hardly  to  be  feen, 
but  all  miferably  cultivated ;  an  exception  to  the  common  cafe  in  France,  where 
fine  foils  arc  ufually  well  cultivated :  the  crops  in  this  country  are  a  perfedt  con« 
traft  to  the  foil. 

Jfovr^.—This  whole  country,  from  Rouen,  the  Pays  de  Caux,  is  a  region 
more  of  manufadtures  than  agriculture.  The  fabric  is  what  the  great  population 
of  this  diftridt  depends  on,  their  farms  being  but  a  fecondary  objedt.  The  num- 
ber of  fmall  properties,  and  confequently  population  is  very  great,  which  is  the 

^  De  la  Mtnarchie  PruJ/Unne^  tottu  iii.  p.  109. 
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reafon  for  the  price  and  rental  of  land  through  this  country  being  vaftly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  produfts.  Landlords  alfo  divide  their  farms  according  to  the 
demand,  as  the  rife  of  rent  tempts  it;  but  he  often  finds  himfelf  depending  for 
the  rent  of  his  land  on  the  profperity  of  a  fabric.  The  whole  country  forms  a  cu- 
rious fpeftacle ;  a  vaft  fabric,  and  an  immenfe  employment,  and  population  hav- 
'  ing  been  abfolutely  mifchievous  to  agriculture.  This  has  been  the  refult 
'  V^  throughout  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  foil  of  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  fineft 
in  France.  Had  it  been  a  miferably  poor,  rocky,  or  barren  territory,  the  refult 
would  have  been  beneficial,  for  the  fabric  would  have  covered  fuch  a  diftridl 
with  cultivation.  But  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  arc  not  only  manufac- 
turers, but  have  an  inclination  alfo  for  trade ;  the  large  ones  engage  in  commer- 
cial fpeculations  at  Havre,  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  fome  even  in 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This  is  a  moft  pernicious  and  mifchievous  circum- 
flance ;  the  improvem'ent  of  their  cultivation  being  never  the  objeft  or  refult  of 
their  growing  rich,  but  merely  the  engaging  more  largely  in  trade  or  manu- 
fadture.  If  they  get  a  fhare  in  an  American  adventure,  no  matter  whether 
thirties  and  docks  cover  their  fields. 

.  Bretagne — Sf.  Brieux. — Meeting  here  with  a  linen  merchant,  and  ibmc 
other  well-inftrudlod  perfons,  I  demanded  information  concerning  the  ffcite  of 
hufbandry  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  diftridts  in 
which  the  great  linen  manufadlure  (one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Europe)  is 
carried  on.  All  I  had  fecn  of  the  province  was  fuch  a  wretched  and  almoft  dc- 
ferted  wafte,  that  I  fuppofed  the  other  parts  much  better.  I  was  informed,  that 
the  whole  province  was  alike,  except  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon  ;  that 
where  the  linen  fabrick  was  chiefly  eftablifhed,  there  hufbandry  was  moft  ne- 
glcdted,  from  the  people  depending  on  their  linen  alone;  that  this  ftate  of  things 
could  not  be  helped,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  attend  both  to  their  fabric  and  their 
land ;  and  the  former  being  found  of  the  moft  importance,  the  latter  was  left  quite 
negledlcd;  and  that  the  landes  in  the  linen  parts  of  the  province  were  enormous. 

L' Orient. —HcrCy  in  convcrfation  concerning  the  waftcs  of  Bretagne,  I  was 
again  aflured,  that  the  /andes  were  of  very  great  extent  in  the  linen  country  of 
Pontivy,  Loudeac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Quintin ;  and  that  what  is  cultivated 
is  as  rough  as  any  I  have  feen ;  for  the  weavers  are  amongft  the  very  worft 
farmers  in  the  province. 

jiuvergnac. — A  perfon,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  province, 
informed  me,  that  the  linen  fabric  in  Bretagne  is  almoft  always  found  amidft  bad 
agriculture,  which  he  attributed  to  their  always  fowing  hemp  or  flax  on  their 
bcft  lands,  and  neglccfting  corn;  but  where  corn  is  found,  as  about  this  place, 
they  depend  on  it,  and  are  not  equally  felicitous  for  hemp  and  flax. 

Elbceuf  to  Rouen. — A  dcfert. 
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M.rAbbe  Raynal  remitted  1206 liv.  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  at 
Paris,  to  be  given  as  a  prize  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  following  queftion,  Une  agricuU 
ture  fiorifante  influent elle  plus  fur  laprojpirite  des  manufaStureSy  que  V accroijfement 
des  manufaSlures fur  la  projperite,  de  F agriculture  f  How  the  writer?,  who  con- 
tend for  the  prize,  will  decide  the  queftion,  I  (hall  not  inquire ;  but  the  fadts, 
which  I  have  here  noted,  fcem  to  weigh  materially  towards  enabling  us' to  exa- 
mine it.  I  take  France  to  have  pofrcflcd,  from  1650  to  1750,  the  moft  flourifli-  / 
ing  manufadlures  in  Europe :  they  were  fo  confiderable,  and  fome  of  them  re- 
main yet  fo  important,  as  to  enable  us  to  appeal  merely  to  facfts  for  an  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  queftion,  fo  far  as  the  example  of  that  kingdom  is  concerned.  That  cen- 
tury of  profperous  fabrics,  what  did  it  effedl  for  agriculture  ?  I  may  very  fecurcly 
reply,  nothing.  Whatever  accounts  I  received  of  the  comparifon  between  the 
former  and  the  prefent  ftatc  of  their  cultivation,  were  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
yet,  fuppofing  it  as  good  in  1750  as  at  prefent,  I  hefitate  hot  to  affert,  that  if 
fuch  immenfc  fabrics,  encouraged  almoft  cxclufivcly  for  a  century,  could 
create  no  better  huft)andry  than  I  met  with  in  France,  we  may  very  fafely  con- 
clude, that  manufadures  may  flourifli  greatly,  without  ftiedding  much  influence 
in  favour  of  agriculture.  Such  is  the  conclufion  which  forces  itfelf  upon  one 
from  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom ;  but  let  us  examine  it  more  in  detail.— 
The  greateft  fabrics  of  France  are  the  cottons  and  woollens  of  Normandy,,  the 
woollens  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  and  the  filks  and 
hardware  of  the  Lyonois.  Now,  if  manufactures  be  the  true  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  the  vicinity  of  thofe  great  fabrics  ought  to  be  the  bcft  cultivated 
diftriifls  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  vifited  all  thofe  manufadlures,  and  remarked 
the  attendant  culture,  which  is  unexceptinnably  fo  execrable,  that  one  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  think  there  was  fomething  peftifcrous  to  agriculture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufadure,  than  to  look  up  to  it  as  a  mean  of  encou- 
ragement. Confidcring  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  is  great,  Picardy  and  Nor- 
mandy are  among  the  worft  cultivated  countries  I  have  feen.  The  immenfc 
fabrics  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  have  not  caufed  the  inclofure  of  a  fingle  field, 
or  the  banifhment  of  fallows  from  a  fmgle  acre.  Go  from  Elboeuf  to  Rouen,  if 
you  would  view  a  defert:  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  pofliefling  one  of  the  richeft 
foils  in  the  world,  with  manufadlures  in  every  hut  and  cottage,  prefents  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  weeds,  filth,  and  beggary;  a  foil  fo  villainoufly  managed,  that 
if  it  were  not  naturally  of  an  inexhauftible  fertility,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  agriculture  of  Champagne  is  miferable,  even  to  a 
proverb  j  I  faw  there  great  and  flourifliing  manufadlures,  and  cultivation  in 
ruins  around  them.  Let  us  pafs  into  Bretagne,  which  affords  but  one  fpedlacle, 
that  of  a  dreary,  defolate  wafte;  dark  as  Wng—fombre  as  broom  can  make  it.— 
You  find  yourfclf  in  the  midft  of  one  of  the  greateft  linen  mianufodlures  in 
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Europe,  and,  throwing  your  eye  around  the  country,  can  fcarcely  believe  the 
inJiabitants  are  fed  by  agriculture ;  if  they  fubfifted  by  the  chafe  of  wild  animals,, 
their  country  might  be  as  well  cultivated.  From  hence  crofs  the  kingdom  to 
Lyons;  all  the  world  knows  the  immenfe  febrics  found  there;  and  thofe  of  St. 
Eticnnc  among  the  moft  flourifhing  in  the  kingdom  :  De  toutes  les  provinces  de 
France^  fays  M.  Roland  de  la  Platicre,  le  Lyonois  ejl  le  plus  miferable  ♦. — What 
I  faw  of  it  gave  me  little  reafon  to  queftion  the  aflertion.  The  remark  of  another 
French  writer  makes  the  experiment  double:  L'Artois  efiun  de  Provinces  les  plus 

riches  du  royaume.     C'eJ  un  verit^  incontejiable elle  ne  pojfide  point  de  manu-^ 

failures  -f .  I  will  not  prefume  to  affcrt,  that  the  agriculture  of  thefe  diftridls  is 
bad,  becaufe  they  abound  with  manufadlures,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
much  the  cafe  in  the  Pays  dc  Caux ;  I  merely  ftate  the  fadls,  which  I  clearly 
know,  becaufe  they  came  within  my  own  eye ;  the  fabrics  are  the  greateft  in  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  the  agriculture  is  amongft  the  worft.  In  my  tour  through 
Ireland,  the  journal  of  which  is  before  the  public,  I  examined,  with  attention, 
the  vaft  linen  manufadture  which  fpreads  all  over  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  I 
there  found  the  fame  fpedtacle  that  Bretagne  offers ;  huibandry  fo  miferably, 
fo  contemptibly  bad,  that  I  have  fhewn,  by  calculation,  the  whole  province 
converted  intoa  fheep-walk,  and  feeding  but  two  (heepper  acre,  would  yield,  in 
WQol  only,  a  greater  value  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  linen  fabric  1^*^  a  cir- 
cumftancc  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  manufadure  fpreading  intathe  country,  in-- 
fVead  of  being  confined  to  towns.  Wherever  the  linen  manufa£lure  Jpreads,  there 
tillage  is  very  bad^  faid  that  attentive  obfervcr  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Forftcr  §.— 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  an  eflate,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  amidft  manufadurcs, 
and  another  in  that  of  Waterford,  where  there  are  none ;  and  he  aiTured  me,,  that 
if  the  Derry  land  were  in  Waterford,  or  abfolutely  freed  from  fabrics,  he  fhould 
clear  full  one-third  more  money  from  it  ||. — If  we  pais  into  England,  we  (hall 
find  fomething  fimilar,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  the  manufafturing  parts  of 
the  kingdom  being  among  the  worfl  cultivated.  You  muft  not  go  foragricuU 
ture  to  Yorkfliire,  Lanca(hire,  Warwickfliire,  or  Gloucefterfhire,  which  arc 
full  of  fabrics,  but  to  Kent,  where  there  is  not  the  trace  of  a  fabric;  to  Berk- 
fhiic,  Hertfordfliire,  and  Suffolk,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any  :  NorvvijS5  is  aii 
exception,  being  the  only  great  manufacture  in  the  kingdom  in  a  thoroughly 
well  cultivated  diftrid,  which  muil  very  much  be  attributed  to.  the  fabric  being 
kept  remarkably  within  the  city  and  fpreading  (fpinning  excepted),  not  much 
into  the  country ;  a  circumflance  that  deferves  attention,  as  it  confirms  ilrongly 

*  Journal  Phyfique.     torn,  xxxvi.  p.  342, 

f  Memoirefur  cetie  queftion^  Eft^il  utile  en  Artois  du  divlfer  les  fermeSypar  M.  Delegorgue.  1786.  p.  23. 

X  A  Tour  in  Ireland.  2d  edit.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  304.         §  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  123.        |  lb,  vol.  u  p.  515.. 
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the  preceding  obfervations.  But  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Lancafter  are  ex- 
preflly  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  form  a  double  experiment  ;  Lancafter  is  the 
nioft  manufadluring  province  in  England,  and  amongft  the  worft  cultivated : 
Kent  has  not  the  (hadow  of  a  manufacflure,  and  is  perhaps  the^beft  cultivated. 
Italy  will  furnifh  inftances,  yet  more  to  the  purpofe,  tliTrTTny  yet  citedf.  The 
richeft,  and  moft  flourifliing  countries  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  ^^flrr^f^ 
are  probably  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe.     All  the  figns  of  profperity  are  there  ^"  *"  ^ 

met  with;  populoufncfs  well  employed  and  well  fupported ;  a  great  export 
without;  a  thriving  confumption  within;  magnificent  roads;  numerous  and 
wealthy  towns;  circulation  adlive^  intercft  of  money  low;  and  the  price  of 
labour  high.  In  a  word,  you  canname  nocircumftance  tliat  Qiall  prove  Man- 
chefter„  Birmingham,  Rouen,  and  Lyon&  to  be  in.a  profperous  ftate,  that  is  not 
found  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe  countries;  to  what  is  all  this  prof- 
perity to  bcafcribed  ?  certainly  not  to  manufadlures,  becaufe  they  poflefs  hardly 
the  trace  of  a  fabric :  there  arc  a  few,  of  no  confidcration,  at  Milan  ;  and  there  arc 
in  Pieduiont  the  filk  mills,  to  give  the  firft  hand  to  that  produdt;  but  on  the 
whole  to  an  amount  fo  very  trifling,  that  both  countries  muft  be  confidered  as 
without  fabrics.  They  are  equally  without  commerce,  being  excluded  from  the 
fea ;  and  though  there  is  a  navigable  river  that  paflfes  through  both  thefe  terri-> 
tories,  yet  no  ufe  is  made  of  it,  for  there  arc  five  fovereigns  between  Piedmont 
and  its  mouth,  z\\  of  whom  lay  duties  on  the  tranfit  of  every  fort  of  merchan- 
dize. As  thefe  two  countries  do  not  owe  their  riches  to  manufadtures  or  com- 
merce, fo  undoubtedly  they  are  not  indebted  for  tlicm  taaay  peculiar  felicity  in 
their  governments ;  both  are  defpotifms ;  and  the  defpot  ^  of  Milan  makes  that 
country  a  beaft  of  .burthen  to  Germany;  the  revenues  arc  remitted  ta  Vienna; 
and  the  cloaths,  even  for  the  troopspaid  by  Milan,  come  from  Germany.  The 
origin  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  arc  to  be  found  in 
AGRICULTURE  ALONE,  which  is  Carried  to  fuch  perfcdlion  as  to  prove,  that  it 
is  equal  to  the  fole  fupport  of^  a  modern  and  moft  flourifliing  fociety ;  to  keep 
that  fociety  in  a  ftate  of  great  wealth  ;  and  to  enable  the  governments  to  be,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  doubly  more  powerful  than  cither  France  or  England. 
Piedmont  fupports  a  regal  court,  and  pays  30,000  men.  The  fame  extent  of 
country,  or  number  of  people,  does  not  cflfcift  the  half  of  this  in  any  other  dominion 
©f  Europe.  But  are  thefe  territories  really  without  manufadtures  ?  no :  nor  is  any 
country  in  the  world  ;  it  is  not  pofliblc  to  find  a  people  totally  exempt  from  them. 

The  prefent  inquiry  demands  no  fuch  exemption:  it  is  only  neceflary  to  (hew,  that 

» 

♦  The  expreffion  has  nothing  too  haHh,  when  applied  to  the  late  emperor,  in  whofe  reign  I  viewed 
the  Milanefe :  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  wife  and  benignant  Leopold,  who  has  given  ample  grounds 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  he  will  prove  a  blcffing  to  every  country  that  is  happy  enough  to  be  governed 
by  him. 
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the  manufacflures  found  in  the  Milanefe  and  in  Piedmont,  are  fuch  as  arifc  abfolutcly 
in  confcquence  of  agriculture ;  that  it  is  agriculture  which  fupports  and  nouriflics 
them ;  and  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  thcfe  manufadures  are  lo  far  from  doing  any 
thing  politically  for  agriculture,  that  they  occafion  the  expofingof  it  to  reftri(^ions 
and  monopolies ;  for  the  government  in  tKefe  countries  have  been  bitten  by  the 
fame  madncfs  of  commerce  that  has  infefted  other  kingdoms ;  and  have  attempted, 
by  fuch  means,  to  raife  thefe  trifling  fabrics  into  foreign  export.  Happily  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do  it ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  fuccefs  vsrould  have 
fuggefted  other  reftriiftions  unfavourable  to  the  great  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
sperity. Thus  the  inftances  produced  are  exprefs  to  the  purpofe,  as  they  exhibit 
two  opulent  ftates,  fupported  by  agriculture  alone,  and  poflTefling  no  other  manu- 
fadares  or  commerce,  than  what  every  country  muft  poflTefs  that  enjoys  a  flourifli- 
ing  cultivation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  fuch  great  refults  are  to  be 
found  attending  common  exertions  only.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  con- 
verted part  of  thefe  noble  territories  into  a  garden,  have  been  great  and  exemplary. 
The  canals,  for  mere  irrigation,  are  greater  works  than  many  in  England,  for 
the  purpofes  of  navigation ;  and  the  infinite  attention  that  is  given  to  the  perpe- 
tual deviation  of  the  waters,  is  a  fpedlacle  of  equal  merit  and  curiofity.  Hence 
the  following  fadts  cannot  be  controverted  : 

L  That  the  agriculture  of  France,  after  a  century  of  exclufive  and  fuccefsful 
attention  to  manufadhires,  was  in  a  wretched  ftate. 

II.  That  the  raanufaduring  diftrids  in  France  and  England  are  the  worft 
cultivated. 

III.  That  the  beft  cultivation  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  bcfl  in  France^ 
muft  be  looked  for  where  no  manufadlures  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  That  when  the  fabrics  fpread  into  all  the  cottages  of  a  country,  as  in 
France  and  Ireland,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  abfolutely  deftruftive  of  agriculture: 
Spinning  only  d!xcepted,  which  is  almoft  univerfal  in  every  country. 

V.  That  agriculture  alone,  when  thoroughly  improved,  is  equal  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  and  fupport  of  great  national  wealth,  power,  and  felicity. 

And  from  thefe  fads,  the  following  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible : 

I.  That  the  beft  method  of  improving  agriculture,  is  not  by  eftablifliing  ma- 
nufadtures  and  commerce,  becaufe  they  may  be  eftabliflied  in  great  extent  and 
perfe(!lion,  and  yet  agriculture  may  remain  in  a  miferable  ftate. 

II.  That  the  eftablifliment  of  a  flouriftiing  agriculture,  inevitably  occafions  the 
poflellion  of  fuch  manufidures  and  commerce,  as  are  equal  to  the  fupport  of 
numerous  and  flourifliing  towns  ;  and  to  whatever  is  neceffary  to  form  a  great 
and  potent  fociety.    The  leflbn  to  governments  is  deducible  in  few  words:  firft, 
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fccure  profpprity  to  agriculture,  by  equal  taxation  *,  and  by  abfolute  liberty  +  of 
cultivation  and  Tale  X*  Secondly  ;  do  no  more  to  encourage  manufadlures  and 
commerce,  than  by  letting  them  alone,  a  policy  exclufive  of  every  idea  of  mono- 
poly. We  may  fafely  affirm,  and  our  aflertions  are  founded  on  unqueftionable 
fads,  that  any  country  will  attain  the  utmoft  profperity  of  which  its  government 
is  capable,  that  fleadily  purfue  this  condudt. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

0/  the  taxation  of  France. 

nPHE  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  details  of  the  finances  of  France,  induced 
me  to  attempt  difentangling  their  confufion,  by  reducing  them  to  fuch 
heads  as  are  common  in  our  own  revenue.  The  particulars  indeed  are  too  long 
to  infert,  but  the  fubjed  of  taxation  is  of  too  much  imporunce  to  be  pafled  over 
abfolutely  in  iilence. 


^axes  on  hand  under  the  old  Government. 


Vingticmcs, 

Taillc, 

Local  impofitions. 

Capitation 

Dccimcs, 

Sundries, 


French  Monef. 

55,565,264  liv. 
81,000,000 
1,800,000 

22,000/XX> 

10,600,000 

600,000 

I7»>s65ja64 


Engliih  Monejc 
I*  2*430*980 

3>543*750 

78J50 
962,500 

463*750 
26,250 

7.505*980 


The  calculation  of  the  committee  of  impolition  ||,  in  the  National  AiTemblyj 

is  this, 

Vingticmcs, 

Decimcs, 

Other  impofitions, 

TailJc, 

Capitation, 

Tythcs, 

Half  the  gabelU, 

Half  the  excife  on  leather^ 


55,565,264117. 
10,000,000 
a3,844,oi4 
73,816,179 

6,133*^74 

1 10,000,000 

30,000,000 

4,500,000 


3'4*059,724    Or,/.  13,740,112 ftcrling; 

*  There  is  no  equality  but  in  thoTe  on  confumption,  and  tythes  abfolutely  incompatible. 

f  Liberty  of  cultivation,  implies  an  unlimited  power  of  indofure :  the  privilege  of  cultivating  zaf 
plant  the  former  pleaies,  without  (hackle  or  reftraint.  %  An  unbounded  freedom  of  export. 

•  Raff^rt  du  Qmiti  d$  Vlmpofiti^n,    Picch  Juft.  NOt  U 

It 
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It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  this  is  an  inflamed  account  In  icvcral  articles,  as 
flie  committee  had  fome  defign  in  view.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  cecono- 
xniftes,  they  propoied  a  land-tax  of  three  hundred  millions  for  the  iervice  of  the 
year  179 1  ;  and  that  propofition  was  made  under  the  aflertion  that  the  nation 
paid  a  greater  land-tax  under  the  old  government.  The  reaibning,  however, 
is  erroneous  ;  and  to  direft  110,000,000,  the  amount  of  tythes  (which  the  Af- 
ffembly  had  expreflly  aboliflied  without  condition),  to  be  made  good  by  a  land- 
tax,  is  an  oppreflion  for  no  better  reafon  than  its  having  exifted  before:  to 
bring  fait  and  leather  into  the  account  is  another  exaggeration ;  why  not  include 
the  duties  on  wine,  by  parity  of  reafoning  ?  A  farmer  who  has  no  vineyard  of 
his  own  muft  buy  it,  and  he  cannot  buy  without  paying  aiJes ;  but  arc  thofe 
taxes  therefore  to  be  reckoned  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  any  others  on  confumption, 
which  are  clearly  in  9  xiifierent  clafs,  and  not  to  be  included  in  fuch  a  detail. 

Taxes  on  Con/ufnption. 


Fceaeh  Money. 

Eii^UhMoiKr. 

Salt,             .           ,    . 

58,560,000  Wv. 

^2,562,OM> 

Wine  and  brandy,  &c. 

56,250,181 

2,460,444 

Tobacco, 

27,000,000 

1,181,205 

L-caihcr, 

5,850,008 

HS'Sil 

Paper  and  cards. 

1,081,509 

47.3 '5 

Starch  and  powder^ 

758,049 

33. '64 

Iron,            -            •            • 

980,000 

44.875 

Oil,            -            .            - 

763,000 

33.381 

Glafs,            -            .            - 

150,000 

6,562 

Soap,        -            .            . 

838,971 

36.704 

Linen  and  (VuflTs, 

150,000 

6,562 

OftroTs,  Entrees,  &c. 

57.561,552 

a,5»8,3«7 

■Cattle,            -           -           . 

630,000 

27,562 

Cuftoms, 

23,440,000 

1,025,500 

Tolls,        -            -            - 

5,000,000 

218,750 

Stamps,        -            -        - 

20,244,473 

885,695 

Local  duties. 

i,i33>»6a 

49,575 

260,390,905      I     11,391,548 
It  merits  the  readers  attention,  that  of  this  long  lift  nothing  is  retained  under 
the  new  government  but  the  cuftoms  and  ftamps. 

General  Revenue, 

French  Mone 


Taxes  on  land, 

Domaines, 

Confumption, 

PeHbnal, 

Monopolies. 


frencn  Monqr. 
171,565,264117. 

9,900,000 
260,390,905 

44,240,000 

28,5t3»774 


Sundries,  including  the  Pays  d'£t«t»    12,580,000 
Cany  forward,         -         5a7»099.943 


Englifli  Moncjr. 
^.2,430,980 

433.125 

".39».548 

".935.500 

»>H7.49^ 

550^375 

17,989,024 
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Brought  forward. 


Taxes  not  received 
government, 

Colledion, 


on  account  of 


French  Money. 

527,099,943  liv. 

95)9^0,000 

622,999,943 
57*665,000 


Englifli  Money. 

iC-i7>989*024 

4,195,62^ 

22,184,649 
2,522,843 

24,707,492 


Total,        -  -  .  680,664,943 

Such  was  the  revenue,  at  the  entire  command  of  Louis  XVI.  And  fuch* 
were  the  confequenccs  of  the  funding  fyftem,  that  it  had  power  to  flrikc  a 
palfy  into  the  receipt  of  fo  enormous  an  income,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  maftcr 
of  250,000  bayonets,  and  twenty-five  millions  of  fubjefts.  Sovereigns  ought  to 
contemplate  thefe  effedls  of  that  Public  Credit,  upon  which  the  banking,, 
money-changing,  and  ftock-broking  writers,  with  Nccker  at  their  head,  have 
delivered  fuch  panegyrics  !  A  fyftem  that  never  entered  a  country,  but  to  deftroy 
or  to  annihilate  profperity :  it  has  fpread  ruin  or  debility  in  Spain,  Holland^ 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  France :  it  threatens  fpeedily  the  extindion  of  the  power, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitution  of  England  :  it  has  weakened,  and  almoft 
deftroyed  Europe,  except  one  country,  ,faved  by  the  fplendid  talents  of  a  fingle 
fovereign.  It  is  impofliblc  to  contemplate  fuch  a  revenue  and  population,  united 
with  variety  of  natural  advantages  poflcfled  by  France,  without  blefling  the 
goodnefs  of  providence,  that  a  prince  V\k%  Frederic  11.  did  not  fill  the  throne  of 
Louis  XV.  Such  a  penetrating  mind  would  have  feen,  in  perfpedive,  the  mif- 
chicfs  of  public  credit  in  France,  as  clearly  as  he  did  in  Pruflia ;  he  would  have, 
ftranglcd  the  monfter  for  ever,  and  would  have  thereby  cftabliihed  a  power  ir- 
refidible  by  all  his  neighbours  j  and  the  nations  of  Europe  would  have  lain  in 
ruins  around  bim.. 

Cbangfs  in  the  Revenue^  occafioned  by  the  Revolution. 

The  general  ftatement,  by  the  firft  minifter  of  the  finances,  from  the  firft 
May  1789  to  April  30,  1790,  compared  with  the  receipt  for  1788,  will  give  the 
defalcation  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that  are  carried  to  account. 


1789. 


1,  Fernncs  generates. 

150,1 07,000  liv. 

1 26,895,0^6  liv. 

2,  Regie  gcncralc  des  aides, 

50,220,000 

31,501,988 

3,  Regie  des  domaines. 

50,000,000 

49,644*573 

4,  Fcrme  des  poftes. 

1  2,OC0,O0O 

10,958,754 

5,  Ferme  des  mcflageries. 

1,100,000 

661,162 

6,  Ferme  de  Sccau  &  Poifly, 

630,000 

780,00a 

7,^  Fcimc  des  afEnagcSjL 

1 20,000 

Carry  forward. 

264,1 77iOOO 

220^^1*563 

1790. 
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1789. 

1790. 

Brought  forward; 

a64,i77i00oli7. 

420,441,563  li^' 

t,  Abonnement  de  la  Flaadrc^ 

823fOOO 

822,219 

9i  Locerie,         •           .            . 

14,000,000 

12,710,855 

lOt  Rerenus  cafuek. 

3,000,000 

i,t57.447 

I  ij  Marc  d'oTj 

1,500,000 

760,889 

ia>  Saltpdttr,         .           «.           . 

800,000 

303,184 

13,  Rccette  general, 
I4»  Paysd'Ecats^ 

1571035*890 

a7»a38.544 

24,5561000 

23,848,261 

I5>  Capiucions  &  vingtiemes  abonn^es^ 

575,000 

i>a '3.505  . 

16,  Impoficions  aux  fortifications. 

575,000 

676,399 

t7»  Benefice  dea  nionnoieSi 

500,000 

8«4f30« 

i8t  Droits  attribuis  a  la  caifle  du  conunerce,    636,355 

305,418 

19,  Forges  royales. 

80,000 

401,702 

ao,  Interets,  rAmerique, 

1,600,000 

^i,  Debets  des  compcables. 

2,291,860 

22,  Parties  non  reclann^  a  Thotel  de  Ville 

9        •■•*■• 

240,262 

a3,  Petits  rccouvremens. 

24,  Quinze  vingt. 

180,000 
470,038,245 

257,000 

• 

^93>i93,3^ 

95,  Plate  carried  to  the  mint^ 

« 

14,256,040 

96»  Dons  patriotiques. 

- 

361.587 

27,  Contribution  patriotique  *, 

- 

9,721,085 

3^7i8ja>«oi 

The  vaft  defalcation  is,  therefore,  176,544,856117.  (7>723,837l.)*  thefum  which 
1790  falls  Ihort  of  1789, 

1 791  .—The  Committee  of  Impofts  have  calculated  the  fums  wanted  for  the 
year  1791,  and  they  propofed  to  raifc  them  in  the  following  manner  t  • 

X^and-tax  (coniributiw  fmuien)^            -  287,000,000  liv. 
Tiuc  on  peribnal  property  (coniribuHw  mobilian)^  6o»ooo,ooo 

Scamps  (droit  d^inngijiremenijy            -  509246,478 

Other  damps,            ...  20,764,800 

Patents  (damps),        •            .            .  20,182,000 

Lotteries,            •                -                 •  10,000,000 

Cufloms,  •     -             -             -              -  20,700,000 

Powder,  fait  petre,  marc  d*or,  and  affinages,  1,000,000 

Mortgages,            -                •  5i375jOOO 

Pods  and  dage  coaches,            •            -  12,000,000 

Contribution  patriotique,          .  «               *  341562,000 

Carryforward,  -  -         521,830,278 

*  It  deferves  attention,  that  this  c9ntrilution  patriotigui  is  mentioned  as  a  refimrce  of  35,000,OOoliT« 
for  the  year  17919  by  the  committee  of  impofition.    Rapport  6  Decembre^  iJijOy  fitr  Um  nuyeru  de 
furvoir  aux  dipinfa  p$ur  1791,  p.  5^ 
f  Rapport  fait  li  6  Dicemirey  X790-    8vo.    p.  6.    Rapport  fait  k  19  February^  I79i«    8ro»    p.  7. 
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Brought  forward^ 
Domaincsj 
Sale  works9 
Intcreft  from  AmericanSi  &c. 


Sale  of  falc  and  tobacco  in  the  warehoufca  of  the 


521,830,^78  Hr. 

^H    15,000,000 
3,000,000 

4>ooo,ooo 


fanners  genera^ 


•  19,169,462 


573>ooo,ooo     Or,  £.  25,068,750 

It  appears,  by  the  Memoires  prifentis  a  rAJfembUe  Nationale  au  nom^  du  Com.  des 
Finances y  par  M.  de  Montefquiou^  September  9,  1791.  4to.  that  the  revenue 
in  1790  produced  only  253,091, 000  liv.  which  waa  made  up  by  anUcipatioM  and 
affignats. 

Interefl  tf  Debts. 

Amount  of  the  debt,  according  to  the  lateft  ftatements.  The  following  is 
the  account  of  the  cocnmittee  of  finances : 


Rents  viagires  (life  aniraitiea), 

RMa  perfetuelt<s.^RenUs  cmtfiitutkst 

Rtuia  f(OM  a  Vhtttl  it 

ville, 
Dettu  liauid(es» 
Gages  &  traitemiHS, 

btdemmtk^ 

Emfnuti,  Fer/s  d'Etats, 

1,018,233,460  lir. 
94,9«»>34<> 

2,422,987,301 

ia.35«.643 

3,603,210 

3,066,240 

27»30^>«4O 

126,964,734 

Intcttft. 
101,823,84611V. 

4.745.«i7 

5«»735»«56 
544*114 

93.645 
153,311 

'»36  5.34a 
6,276,087 

I>tttfmi$iki, 

•  3.7o«»430.768 
1,878,816,534 

« 67.737.' » 9 
9«.»33.*39 

t  5.587.«47>30« 

259,871,058 

Or  fterliog,          «               • 

£.  244r44«*099 

^  1 1.369.357 

Aflignats  to  the  amount  of  400^000,000  had  then  been  ifliied  s  but  the  com-» 
mittee  does  not  include  them  in  the  preceding  account. 

*  The  committee  ftate,  that  this  debt,  by  leaving  die  annuities  to  extinguifh  diemfthrct,  ancl  hf 
buying  in  the  perpetual  funds,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  the  whde  would  be  cxtingniflied  with  the 
Turn  of  1,321,191,817  liv.    Etai  di  b  ditu  FuUtiui.    4to.     1790.    p.  8. 

t  MonC  de  Monfitlquiou,  ia  the  memoire  pre&nted  Scpteiaber  9^  1791,  mikes  the  JMt  ixigibh 
amount  to  2,300,000,ooo1iv«  p.  58.  He  makes  the  ^ole  debt  3,400^)00,000  Ut.  to  which  add 
1,800,000,000  of  affignatSs  and  this  is  5,200,000,000  ItVti  but  2i 5,000^000 liv.  of  affignats  have  beea 
burnt.    p*.46« 

X  I  have  read  MonT.  Amould  {Di  la  lakma  du  Cmnurei^  X79l)i  ^o  makes  the  debt 
4,152,000,000  liv.}  but  not  i^iving  his  authorities  iatis&Aorily,  I  muft  adhere  to  the  above^men^ 
tioned  ftatementi 

3  U  2  The 
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The  Appergu  des  Recettes  &  Depen/es  de  VAnnce^  1791,  by  the  finance  miniftcr, 
M,  Dufrefnc,  gives  the  account iof  the  expenccs  neceflary  to.  be  incurred  in  1791, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  affembly,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

To  the  ccclcfiaftics,  for  the  expence  of  public 

wprftiip,  •  -  .  70,000,000  lir. 

Pcniions  to  the  religious  of  the  convents  and 

monafterics  fupprcflcd,  -  -  70,000,000 

Juflicr,  -  -  •  .  12,000,000 

Dircftories  of  departments  and  diftrifts,         -  9,360,000 

Civil  lift,  penfions,falaries,  bureaus,  academies,  &c.  67,041,363 

All  other  payments,  of  which  in- 

tcrcft  of  debts,         -  -  191,265,000 

Paris,  .  .  -  9,3iJ>8oo 

War  department  and  marinr  -         i34i43t 

360,770,500 

%^,l^^,ooo      Or,  ^.  25,776,174 

By  the  Memotres  fur  Us  Finances  pre/entes^  9th  September,  1791,  410,  fomc 
points  receive  more  light  than  in  any  preceding  account.  It  appears,  that  the 
national  eftates  fold  have  produced  964,733, 114  liv. ;  this  is  a  curious  fadfc  ;  but 
the  idea^  that  the  remainder  v^ill  produce  enough  to  make  this  fum  up 
3,500,090,000  liv.  is  by  no  means  certain ;  indeed,  it  is  of  a  complexion  too 
dubious  to  be  admitted;  and  of  thole  adbually  fold,  the  receipt  only  to  the  amount 
of  735,05 4,754  liv.  is  pofitively  afcertained  :  and  this  vaft  fum,  in  the  whole  pro- 
bably not  lefs  than  40  millions  fterling,  muft,  without  doubt,  contribute  very 
greatly,  even  beyond  all  calculation,  to  give  fccurity  to  the  new  government, 
as  it  interefts  the  mod  clofely  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons,  with  all  their  con- 
nexions and  dependencies,  to  fupport  that  fyftem,  by  which  alone  this  great 
property  can  be  rendered  fafe.  If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  tiers  etat  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is  90  in  100  of  the  total,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  the  hopes  of  a 
counter-revolution  muft  reft  on  external  force,  inadequate  to  the  conqueft  of 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  unlcfs  all  poffible  advantages  towards  favouring  the 
attempt  be  united  and  aided  by  a  well  conneded  infurredion  of  thofe  who  arc 
difcontented. 

Of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  accounts,  that  France,  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, purfued  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  mortgaging  its  revenues,  as  regularly 
as  any  other  country,  whofe  greater  freedom  might  be  fuppofed  to  ofFcr  more 
temptations  to  the  praftice.  This  fyftem,  however,  almoft  unaided  by  any  other 
caufe,  has  overturned  that  government,  by  means  of  the  moft  extraordinary  re- 
volution upon  record.  If  Lewis  XIV.  amidft  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  and  ca- 
reer 
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rccr  of  his  conquefls,  could  poffibly  have  forefecn,  that  the  fccond  forcreign 
in  defcent  from  him  would  be  led  captive  by  his  iubjeds,  on  account  of  the  debts 
he  was  then  contradling,  he  would  cither  have  rejedled  with  horror  the  fyftcm 
he  adopted,  or  have  manifefted  the  moft  entire  want  of  thofe  feelings  which 
ought  to  dwell  in  the  breaftof  a  great  and  ambitious  monarch.  But,  after  this 
memorable  example  toother  countries,  it  remains  a  fubjedt  of  infinite  curiolity, 
to  fee  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  fpirit  of  funding  will  now  be  purfucd. 
Every  hour,  after  the  great  event  in  France,  will  make  it  more  and  more  critical^ 
and  will  inevitably  involve  in  its  train  new  revolutions,  perhaps  of  a  complexion 
more  dangerous  to  cftabliflied  families,  than  any  thing  we  have  feen  in  France. — 
If  peace  is  preferved  in  that  kingdom,  the  debt  will  extinguish  itfelf,  being  in  a 
great  proportion  annuities  for  lives  -,  but  were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  Hiould  new 
wars  add  to  the  national  burthens,  the  people,  zlatoA  emancipated  as  they  have 
been  from  taxation,  will  be  brought  back  to  it  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  other 
affemblies,  feeling  their  power  better  eflabliflied,  will  not  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  the  public  creditors  which  the  prefent  has  done  -,  and  the  event  might  be  (imi- 
lar  to  what  will  inevitably  happen  in  England.  No  government  will  ever  think 
of  committing  a  deliberate  ad  of  bankruptcy ;  but  when  taxes  are  pufhed  to  fuch 
a  height  that  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  them,  they  are  ripe  for  fedition ; 
prefently  feel  their  own  power  ;•— and  the  event  which  follows,  may  be  eafily 
conjectured.  What  is  the  conclufion  that  follows  ?— That  the  funding  fyftem, 
or  rather  the  wars  which  occafion  it,  are  fo  fatal  and  peflilential,  that,  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  be  avoided;  but  that,  if  unhappily  they  cannot,  they 
fliquld  be  fupported  by  annual  taxes  J^never  by  loans),  which  implies  a  war 
of  defehce^i^  bonie  \  a  renunciation  of  all  exterior  dominion ;  and  the  abfolute 
annihilation  of  that  commercial  fyftem  of  policy  on  which  conqueAs,  colonies^ 
and  debts  have  been  fo  fatally  ereded. 

Of  the  Amount  of  Specie  in  France. 
The  writings  of  Monf.  Necker  will  affift  us  in  the  regiftcr  of  the  French  mint, 
which  proves  fatisfedorily  the  quantity  of  money  coined  in  France ;  it  muft, 
however,  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  from  this  quantity  it  is  mere  conjcdturc 
to  attempt  to  afcertain,  at  any  period,  the  adtual  quantity  of  fpecie  remaining  in 
the  kingdom. 

Coined  in  France  from  1726  to  1780.— Gold,  •        957,200,000  liv. 

Silver,         -       1,489,500,000 

2^446,700,000 
In  1781, 82,  and  83,  -  -  -  -  52,300,000 

2,500,000,000 


<  \  7 


And  exifting  in  17  84^  *  -  «>    .       2^200,000,000 

And 
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And  he  makes  the  increaie  of  fpecie^  in  15  years,  from  1763  to  1777,  ^  France^ 
equal  to  the  increaie  in  all  the  reft  of  Burope.  From  the  inquiries  of  M.  Cla« 
vi^re  ♦  and  M.  Arnould  +,  it  appears,  that  the  gold  and  filvcr  currency  of  France^ 
at  the  aflembly  of  the  States,  was  two  milliards  (87,50010001.)  Whatever  aa« 
thority  Monf.  Necker  placed  in  the  fuppofed  balance  of  the  French  trade,  of 
above  three  millions  fterling  per  annum,  was  aflumed  on  very  infufficient  grounds. 
The  marquis  de  Caflaux  has  proved  the  fadls,  which  Monf.  Necker  iieduced 
from  that  balance,  to  have  never  exiiled  but  in  his  own  imagination  %.  The 
importance  alfo,  which,,  in  the  loth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  that  writer 
affigns  to  the  pofTefHon  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver;  the  political  con<» 
du£t  he  expreflly  recommends  to  procure  thole  metals,  as  felling  much  mer« 
chandize  to  other  nations,  and  buying  little  1  ftudying  to  cSkA  this  by  (hack«- 
ling  trade  with  duties  upon  export  and  import  1  and  by  the  acquiiition  of  colo^ 
nies  :  the  whole  of  this  fyftem  betrays  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  littieneis; 
it  is  worthy  of  the  counting*houfe  alone;  and  manifefls  none  of  the  views  c^a 
great  flatefman,  nor  even  the  abilities  of  an  able  politician  :  one  is  ibre  to  meet, 
•-j-s^  in  Monf.  Ncckcr's  produdlions,  with  an  eloquent  difplay  of  narrow  ideas,  and 
/  ■  • '  never  the  great  reach  of  real  talents,  nor  the  mafterjy  views  of  decifive  genius. 
His  miniflry,  and  his  publications,  fliew  the  equable  orderly  arrangemeat  of  a 
mind  well  regulated  for  little  purfuits ;  but  loft,  amidft  the  great  events  of  a 
new  fyftem,  burning  into  efficiency  amidft  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution. 

The  total  currency,  of  both  gold  and  filver,  in  Great  Britain,  may  probably 
not  be  lefs  than  40  millions  fterling.  But  no  comparifon  can  be  made  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  becaufe  the  great  mais  of  England's  circulating  currency  is  ia 
paper;  whereas,  in  France,  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  in  coin^  till  affigaats  were 
ifibed.  It  is  probably  a  juft  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  circulation  of 
paper  tends  ftrongly  to  banifh  coin.  Every  kingdonti  muft  have,  proportioned  to 
its  induHry,  a  circulation  of  fomething ;  and  if  it  have  no  paper,  that  circulation, 
{q  proportioned  to  its  iaduflryx  will  be  in  coin ;  the  creation  of  fo  much  paper 
fupplies  the  place  of  it ;  and  confequently  keeps  it  from  flowing  into  any  coun- 
try, where  it  is  demanded  by  the  offer  of  valuable  equivalents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged^  that  paper,  fupplying  the  circulation  as  well 
and  more  conveniently  than  the  metals,  allows  the  latter  to  be  fent  profitably 

• 
*  Opinio  d*un  crkmcitr  de  VEtat.  i  J3t  b  BaL  du  Cau  tooLiL  p*  006.. 

%  Monf.  de  Cabnne's  recoinage,  of  1785,  has  proved,  that  Mont  Necker,  even  upon  a  fubjeA  more 
peculiarly  his  own,  as  a  banker,  is  not  fo  corredl  as  one  would  imagine,  when  he  ventures  either  to 
calculate  or  to  conjedure.  It  is  with  difficulty  he  allows  300  millions  for  the  export  and  melting  of 
leuis%  which  appear  te  have  been  650,000,000  liv.  He  ftates  the  gold  coinage  (includmg  the  filver 
cf  the  years  1781,  82,  and  83),  at  1,009,500,000 Jiv«  inftead  of  which,  it  vras,  by  MonC  de  Ca* 
knne's  accouxU,  1^^00,000,000  liv. 

out 
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out  of  the  kingdom^  not  to  be  loft,  but  beneficially  as  merchandize,  and  that 
an  annual  benefit  is  made  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  other  trades.  If  this  argu- 
ment be  good,  and  in  all  probability  there  is  fome  truth  in  it,  France,  by  keep- 
ing ib  enormous  a  capital  at  home  as  90  millions  (lerling,  to  anfwer  purpofes 
which,  in  England,  are  fulfilled  with  Icfs  than  half,  by  means  of  paper,  lofes 
the  profit  which  might  be  made  on  45  millions,  were  that  fum  employed  as  it  is 
employed  in  England.  There  is  yet  another  explanation  of  the  great  paper 
currency  of  England,  which  has  alfo  much  truth  in  it,  and  efpecially  in  the  pre- 
ient  moment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  paper  has  been  fo  largely  coined  in  England, 
becaufe  the  balance  of  its  tranfadtions  with  foreigners  has  not  brought  in  the 
metals  as  faft  as  its  induflry,  has  demanded  a  circulating  reprefentative ;  its  in- 
duflry  has  increafed  fafler  than  its  money ;  and  I  beliere  this  to  have  been  very 
much  the  cafe  fince  the  American  war,  in  which  period  the  progrefs  of  profpe- 
rity,  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  of  an  unexampled  rapidity.  In  fuch  a  circum- 
fiance,  the  circulation  of  paper,  inftead  of  lefTening  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  will 
increafe  it,  by  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce.  Another  evil,  of  a  worie 
tendency,  perhaps,  is  the  difpofition  to  hoard,  when  the  currency  is  all  in  the 
precious  metals.  Monf.  Necker  flates,  as  an  undoubted  fad,  that  vafl  fums  of 
gold  are  hoarded  in  France ;  and  circumftances  came  to  light  on  Monf.  de  Ca- 
lonne's  recoinagc,  which  proved  the  fame  fad.  The  ordinary  circulation  of 
Paris,  does  not  exceed  from  80  to  100,000,000  liv.  as  we  learn  from  the  fame 
minifler*;  a  fadt  which  alfo  unites  with  the  immenfity  of  the  total  fpecie  of 
France,  to  fhew  that  perhaps  the  great  mafs  of  it  is  hoarded.  It  mufl  be  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious,  that  this  pradtice  depends  much  on  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  on  the  erroneous  condud  of  not  encouraging  inveflments  in 
the  national  induftry :  but  it  tends  flrongly  to  give  France  a  greater  mafs  of 
the  precious  metals  than  is  demanded  by  her  induflry. 

Two  confiderable  proofs  exift  in  Europe,  that  a  country  will  always  attraft 
fuch  a  fhare  of  the  precious  metals  as  is  proportioned  to  its  induflry,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  circulating  paper.  Thefc  -are  Pruffia  and  Modena.  The  King  of 
Pruffia's  treafurc,  calculated  as  it  is  at  15  millions  fterling,  is  thrice  as  much  as  the 
whole  circulating"  fpecie  of  his  dominions.  In  all  probability,  had  that  treafure 
not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  fpecie  would  not  at  this  moment  have 
been  one  dollar  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  there 
appears  no  want  of  currency  in  thofe  dominions ;  the  degree  of  induflry  there 
demanding  fpecie  from  all  its  neighbours,  has  acquired  it  as  fafl  as  the  King 
has  accumulated  his  treafure,  but  had  no  treafure  been  formed,  the  fame  de- 
mand would  not  have  taken  place,  and  confequcntly  no  fuch  influx  of  money. 
Modbna,  as  I  once  before  obferved,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches,  affords 

•  Di  VEtatSi  la  Franciy  p-  80. 

a  fimilar 
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a  fimilar  inftance ;  yet  the  duke's  hoard  is  luppofed,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  to 
exceed  very  much  all  the  circulating  fpccic  of  his  dutchy ;  and  I  made  parti- 
cular inquiries  at  Modena,  whether  a  want  of  it  were  perceptible  ?    I  was  affured 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  their  currency  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  their 
induftry  and  money-exchanges.     From  thefe  inftances,  we  may,  without  hefita- 
tion,  pronounce,  that  the  fpecie  of  England  is  kept  vaftly  below  its  natural  mea- 
fure,  by  the  immenfity  of  our  paper  circulation.     There  is  little  importance  in 
poflcffing  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  if  not  in  a  national  hoard :  the  cafe  of  Eng- 
land nearly  permits  us  to  queftion  it  altogether.    For  neither  in  the  domeftic 
circulation,  nor  in  foreign  tranfadlions,  has  France  been  able  to  efFed  any  thing 
by  means  of  her  money,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  command  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  with  our  paper.     A  wiie  government  (hould  therefore  be  folicit- 
ous  for  the  induftrious  and  produdive  employment  of  her  people;  if  (he  fecure 
that  cflential  point,  (he  may  fafely  leave  the  metals  to  find  their  own  level, 
without  paying  any  regard  whether  her  circulation  be  in  paper  or  in  gold.     Nor  is 
there  danger  of  paper  being  too  much  multiplied,  as  long  as  the  acceptance  of  it 
is  voluntary  ;  for  it  would  not  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  not  demanded  ;  and  if  it 
be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  multiplied.    With  paper,  forced  by  government  on 
the  people,  the  cafe  is  far  different:  from  the  circumftance  of  its  bcing^^r^^^, 
there  is  the  clearefl  proof  that  it  is  not  demandedy  and  confequently  ought  not  to 
be  ifTued;  force,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  fraud  ;  and  a  public  fraud  ought  never  to  be 
pradlifed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.    The  aflignats  ifTued  by  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly,  are  of  this  complexion ;  the  ftep,  however  dangerous,  might 
poflibly  be  neceffary  to  fecure  the  new  conflitution ;  but  I  (hall  not  hefitate  a 
moment  in  declaring,  that  an  avowed  bankruptcy  would,  in  other  refpedts,  have 
been  a  much  wifer  meafure,  and  attended  probably  with  fewer  and  lefs  evils.— 
Of  thirty-four  commercial  cities,  that  prefented  addrefTes  upon  the  projed  of 
affignats,  feven  only  were  for  them  *.     The  fcheme  met  with  equal  oppofition 
from  rank  f,  literature  J,  and  commerce  ||.    The  prognoftics,  however,  of  an 
enormous  difcount,  were  not  verified  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expc<fled.— 
M.  Decretot,  in  September  1790,  mentions  them   with  400  millions  only  in 
circulation,  being  at  10  per  cent,  difcount  at  Bourdeauxj;  and  M.  de  Condorcet 
6  per  cent,  at  Paris ;  thence  they  both  concluded,  that  the  difcount  would  be 
enormous,  if  a  greater  iflue  of  them  took  place;  yet,  in  May  1791,  after  many 
hundred  millions  more  had  been  ifTued,  they  were  only  at  from  7  to  10  per  cent, 
difcount  §.    And  anolher  circumflance,  equally  miftakcn,  was  the  expedhtion 

*  De  r Etat  de  la  France^  par  M,  de  Calonne.  8vo.  1790.  p.  82.  f  Opinion  de  M.  ie  la  Rocbe* 
foucauld^  fur  VAfftgnat%  monnoie.  8vo.  %  Sur  la  Propofition  d^acquitter  les  defies  tn  Affignais^  par  M, 

Condorcet.  8vo.  p.  14,  H  Opinion  de  M.  Decretot  fur  VJjftgnats.  8vo.  p.  8. 

§  It  became  greater  fmce ;  but  owing  to  foreign  caufes* 

of 
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of  an  enormous  rife  of  all  common  prices— which  did  not  happen,  for  com  ra- 
ther fell  in  its  value ;  a  remarkable  experiment,  that  deferves  to  be  remembered. 
The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  fuppofed,  that  wheat  would  rife  from  24  to  36  liv. 
the  feptier,  perhaps  in  one  day  ^.  The  aflignats  amounted,  on  the  difTolution 
of  the  firft  aflcmbly,  to  1800,000,000  liv. 

What  conftitutes  the  Merit  of  a  Tax. 

Many  writings  have  appeared  of  late  in  France,  on  the  fubjeft  of  taxation, 
and  many  fpeeches  have  been  delivered  in  the  National  Aflembly  concerning  the 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  ftatefmen,  who  poflcfs  the  power  of  decid- 
ing in  queftions  of  fuch  importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  mem- 
bers, who  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  that  aflembly,  have,  in  thcfe  in- 
quiries, rather  adopted  the  opinions  of  a  certain  clafs  of  philofophers,  who  njade 
a  confiderable  noife  in  France  20  or  30  years  ago,  than  taken  the  pains  ferioufly 
to  inform  themfclves  well  of  the  fafts  that  ought  to  be  examined  upon  the  fub- 
jeft-  It  is  not  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  intricate  inquiries, 
vvhich  would  demand  long  details,  and  a  very  minute  exa.nmation;  but  the 
queftion  is,  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  fuch  importance  to  France,  that  a  r.4pid 
coup  d'ceih  cannot  but  have  its  ufe.  The  following  circumftances,  are  thofa 
which  I  conceive  form  all  the  merit  of  taxation : 

1.  Equality. 

2.  Facility  of  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. 

4.  Eafe  of  colledtion. 

5.  Difficulty  of  two  great  extenfion. 

The  firft  eflcntial  point  is  equality.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  fociety  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  his  abi- 
lity, provided  fuch  contribution  does  not  impede  the  progrcfs  ot  his  induftry  •!'• 

Every 

♦  Sur  k  Propofttion  d*acquitter  Its  dettes  en  AJftgnatSy  par  M.  Condorcet,  p.  2i. 

+  Some  little  obfcurity,  that  hangs  over  this  definition,  flioidd  be  removed ;  by  ahUtiy^  muft  not  btf 
undcrllood  either  capital  or  income  but  that  fuperlucration,  as  Davenant  called  it,  which  melts  in  con-r 
fumption :  fuppofe  a  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  of  2000L  a-year,  living  upon  500!.  and  annually  in-« 
vefting  2500I.  in  his  bufinefs,  it  is  fiifficiently  obvious,  upon  juft  principles,  that  the  ftate  cannot  lay 
the  1500I.  under  contribution  by  taxes.  The  500I.  is  the  only  income  expofed  ;  but  when  the  ma- 
nufacturer dies,  and  his  fon  turns  gentleman,  the  whole  income  is  made  to  contribute.  It  muft  be 
obvious,  however,  that  excifes  on  a  manufadhirer's  fabric  are  not  taxes  on  him^  but  on  the  idle  con« 
fumer,  for  he  draws  them  completely  back.  In  like  manner,  if  a  landlord  farm  his  own  eftate,  and 
expend  the  income  in  improvements,  living  on  but  a  (inall  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is  fufiiciently  clear> 

3X  that 
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Every  writer,  and  every  opinion  upon  the  fubjedl  agree  in  this  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  how  to  alcertain  the  ability.  Taxes  on  property,  and  taxes  on  confump- 
tion,  feem  to  have  this  merit;  they  will,  however,  be  found  to  vary  prodi- 
gioufly  ;  for  long  experience,  in  all  countries,  has  proved  the  infinite  difficulty 
of  afcertaining  property,  and  the  tyranny  that  is  neceflary  to  be  pradlifed,  in  order 
to  be  tolerably  exadl.  For  this  reafpn,  all  land-taxes,  under  an  appearance  of 
equality,  are  cruelly  unequal:  if  levied  on  the  grofs  produce /;j  ^/W,  they  arc 
ten  times  heavier  on  poor  land  than  on  rich  ;  and  the  value  taken  by  the  ftate, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  expence  which  effedted  the  produdion.  If  levied  on 
the  rent,  the  eafe  of  frauds  makes  them  unlverfal  and  perpetual ;  and  if,  to  avoid 
thefe,  the  leafes  are  regiflered  and  taxed,  this  prevents  leafes,  and  deftroys  agri- 
culture. If  lands  are  valued  by  a  cadajire,  the  expence  is  enormous  *,  and  the 
merit  is  gone  in  a  few  years,  by  variations  impoffiblc  tocorredlj  till  at  laft  the 
only  merit  of  the  tax  is  its  inequality^  which  is  now  the  cafe  in  the  Milanefe, 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  England ;  where  an  attempt  to  make  the  land-taxes  equal 
would  ruin  the  hufbandry,  and  produce  infinite  oppreffion.  Land  taxes,  fo  far 
from  being  equal,  are  fo  much  the  reverfe,  that  it  is  the  nominal^  and  not  the 
r^^/ property,  that  bears  the  tax;  for  mortgages  efcape  though  amounting  to  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  property ;  and  if,  to  avoid  this  cruelty,  the  proprietor  be  allowed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  vingtiemes  in  France,  to  tax  the  mortgagee,  cither  the  regu- 
lation is  evaded  by  private  agreements,  or  money  is  no  longer  lent  for  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  purpofes.  Laftly,  land  is  vifible,  and  cannot  be  concealed ;  whereas 
fortunes  in  money  are  invifible,  and  will  ever  flip  away  from  taxation  of  every 
kind,  except  from  thofe  on  confumption.  Thus  land  taxes,  viewed  in  what  light 
foever,  are  totally  unequal,  oppreffive,  and  ruinous.      On  the  contrary,   taxes 

that  taxes  onght  not  to  affefl  one  (hilling  of  his  expenditure  on  his  land;  they  can  reach,  with  pro- 
priety, the  expences  of  his  living  only ;  if  they  touch  any  other  part  of  his  expenditure,  they  deprive 
him  of  thofe  tools  that  are  working  the  bufinefe  of  the  ftate.  A  man  paying,  therefore,  according  t9 
his  ability^'  muft  be  underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfe.  The  prepofterous  nature  of  land-taxes  is  fecn  in 
this  diftindlion,  that  an  idle  worthlefe  diffipator  is  taxed  exadUy  in  the  fame  degree  as  his  induftrious 
neighbour,  who  is  converting  a  defert  into  a  garden. 

*  Yet  the  nobility  of  Lyons  and  Artois,  and  the  tiers  of  Troyes,  demand  a  general  cadaflre  of  all 
France,  Cahier.  p.  jy.— Artois^  p.  iS.— -Troy esj  p,  7.— The  committee  of  impc^ition  reconunends 
one  alfo,  Rapport^  p^  8. — To  make  the  cadaflre  of  Limofm.coft  .2,592,000  liv.  (.113,355!.  158.) 
and  the  whole  kingdom  would  coft,  at  the  fame  rate,  82,944,000  liv.  (3',628,8ool.)  requiring  the 
employment  of  3072  engineers  during  18  years,  EJfai  d*un  Methode  generale  a  etendre  ks  cMnoiJfances 
des  Voyageurs^  par  Monf.  Meunier.  1779.  8yo.  tom.  1.  p.  199.— -The  King  of  Sardinia's  cadaftre  is 
faid  to  have  coft  %f.  the  arpent,  Adminijlration  Prov.  Le  Trim.  tom.  ii.  p.  236.  The  cahiers  de- 
mand a  cadajlre  in  the  language  of  the  ceconomijies^  as  if  it  were  to  be  done  as  foon  as  imagined,  and  to 
coft  only  a  trifle  :  and  this  operation,  which  would  take  eighteen  years  to  execute,  is  advifed  by  M.  Ic 
Trone  to  "be  repeated  every  nine  ! 

upon 
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upon  confumption  are,  of  all  others,  the  mod  equal,  and  the  moft  fair;  for  they 
are  ftudioufly  and  corredtly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  every  man's  confump- 
tion *,  which  may  with  truth  generally  be  fuppofed  to  be  commenfurate  to  his  in- 
come; at  Icaft  it  may  be  aflerted  fafely,  that  there  is  no  other  method,  equally  fure 
of  eftimating  income,  as  by  that  of  confumption.  There  are,  it  is  true,  mifers 
who  poflefs  much,  and  confume  little ;  but  it  is  utterly  impoflible  to  redch  fuch 
men  in  taxation,  without  tyranny :  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence ;  for  a  fuccef- 
ccflion  of  mifers  is  not  to  be  expected, — and  the  more  the  father  laved,  the'more 
the  fon  confumes ;  fo  that  upon  the  revolution  of  a  given  period,  the  thing 
balances  itfelf,  and  the  ftate  lofes  nothing.  But  there  is  alfo  the  greateftjuftnefs 
in  the  equality  of  thefe  taxes  ;  for  they  meafure  themfelves  by  a  man's  voluntary 
expencesj  if  he  fpend  his  income  advanfageoufly  to  the  national  induftry  and  im- 
provement, he  pays  VQry  light,  or  no  taxes ;  but  if  he  confume  largely  and 
luxurioufly,  his  contribution  to  the  ftate  rifes  with  his  expences ;  advantages 
poffefled  by  no  other  fpecies  of  tax.  Equality  reigns  fo  completely  in  thefe 
taxes,  that  from  the  poor  man,  who,  confuming  nothing,  pays  nothing;  to  the 
next  clafs,  which,  confuming  little,  pays  little ;  and  to  the  moft  wealthy,  which^ 
confuming  much,  pays  much,  all  is  regulated  on  the  moft  perfed  fcale  of  con- 
tribution. It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  excifes  and  cuftoms  equally  poflefs  this 
advantage ;  that  ftamps  have  the  fame,  and  even  greater ;  and  that  entrees  and 
octrois  have  a  like  merit,  fo  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  but  are  inferior  in  not 
being  equally  laid  on  all  perfons,  wherever  they  may  refide :  a  benefit  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  think  towns  an  evil.  It  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  all 
perfonal  taxes  are,  to  the  higheft  degree  unequal,  from  the  impoflibility  of  vary- 
ing them  properly  with  the  conditions  of  life :  monopolies  are  equal  or  not,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  being  equally  fubjedled  to  them;  thepoft-office 
is  one  of  the  beft  of  taxes,  and  the  moft  equal. 

2.  Eq/e  of  payment. — In  this  great  point,  there  is  only  one  fort  of  tax  which 
has  real  merit,  namely,  that  on  confumption.    Here  the  tax  is  blended  with  the 

*  The  objeSion  of  the  committee  of  impofts,  that  the  produft  of  fuch  taxes  is  uncertain,  is  one  of 
the  fureft  proofs  of  their  merit.     Would  you  have  a  certain  tax  from  an  uncertain  income  ?  To  de- 
mand it  is  tyranny,  Rapport  du  Comtte  de  VhnpofAion  concemant  Us  Loix  Conjiitutlonelles  des  Finances^ 
20th  December,  1790.  8vo.  p.  19.     I  know  of  no  objections  to  taxes  on  confumption,  that  do  not 
bear  in  a  greater  degree  o»  thofc  upon  property.   It  is  faid,  that  excifes  raife  the  prices  of  manufaftures, 
and  impede  foreign  trade  and  domeftic  confumption,  which  has  certainly  truth  in  it  j  but  it  is  aifo  true> 
that  England  is,  in  fpite  of  them,  the  moft  manufefturing  and  commercial  nation  upon  earth,  even' 
with  many  very  bad  excifes,  and  which  ought  to  be  changed ;  they  are  faid  to  affcdt  the  confumption  of 
the  poor  particularly,  which  is  merely  objefting  to  the  abu/ey  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  tax ;  certa^-x^ 
the  height  to  which  taxation  of  every  kind  is  carried  in  England,  is  cruel,  (hamcful,  and  tyrai^^^*^ 
Moderate  excifes,  properly  laid,  would  have  no  other  ill  effects  than  fuch  as  ^qj^h  ^\  ^nrx-^^Ss^:^  Ss.'o^*^ 
nature  of  all  taxation;  as  to  immoderati  taxes,  and  impycptrly  IMy  they  inuSt  >a^ 'ck5vs^^^^''^*^%  "** 
on  property  or  on  confumption. 
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price  of  the  commodity,  and  the  confumer  pays  without  knowing  it.  He  knows 
the  price  of  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  coach-wheel,  a  pound 
of  candles,  tea,  fnufF,  or  fait— and  he  buys  as  he  can  afford  j  it  is  the  fame  to 
him,  whether  the  fum  he  pays  be  the  original  expence  of  produdtion,  the  dealer's 
profit,  or  the  national  tax ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  calculating  them  fepa- 
rately,  and  pays  them  blended  in  the  price.  His  eafe  of  paying  the  tax  is  great 
alfo,  by  the  time  of  demanding  it,  which  is  juft  at  the  moment  when  he  may  be 
thought  difpofed  to  confume,  becaufe  he  can  afford  it,  which  is  certainly  the 
cafe  witA^  the  great  mafs  of  mankind.  Taxes  on  property,  and  efpecially  on  land, 
are  much  inferior  in  this  refpedt.  So  far  as  they  are  advanced  by  the  tenant,  and 
drawn  back  when  he  reckons  with  the  landlord,  they  are  eafy  to  the  latter  :  but 
they  are  exadly,  in  the  fame  proportion,  burthenfome  to  the  tenant,  who  has  to 
advance,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  another  man's  tax,  which  is  palpably  unjuft.  We 
do  not  feel  this  much  in  England,  becaufe  the  tenantry  are  commonly  rich 
enough  not  to  regard  it ;  but  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  poor,  it  is  a  great 
oppreflion.  At  the  time  alfo  of  demanding  the  tax  from  the  landlord,  who 
farms  his  own  eflate,  his  eafe  is  never  confulted ;  he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  not  be- 
caufe he  has  fold  his  produce,  for  he  muft  pay,  though  his  land  fhould  not  pro- 
duce a  (ingle  farthing  j  not  becaufe  he  buys,  and  thereby  (hews  that  he  can 
afford  it,  but  merely  becaufe  he  poffeffes,  which  by  no  means  proves  an  ability 
to  pay  at  all :  nay,  he  pays  without  poffeffing  more  than  the  name,  while  another 
receives  the  profit;  all  which  (hews,  that  land-taxes  are  grofHy. deficient  in  this 
cfTential  requifite.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit,  that  a  land-tax,  paid  in  kind, 
like  tythes  gathered,  are  eafy  of  payment  ;  enormous  as  other  objedtions  are  to 
them,  in  this  refped:  they  have  merit.  But  no  flate,  in  modern  ages,  can  take 
taxes  in  kind  j  and  if  let,  and  confequently  made  an  engine  of  private  and  per- 
fonal  pique  or  refentment,  they  become  one  of  the  moft  horrible  and  deteftable  op- 
prefTions,  fit  to  be  endured  by  Haves  only.  Perfonal  taxes  are  as  bad;  a  man's 
having  a  head,  or  being  born  to  a  title,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax, 
which  is  demanded  of  him,  at  a  time  that  marks  neither  receipt  nor  payment. 

3.  Encouragemejit  of  indujlry. — Taxes  may  be  laid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
difcourage  and  opprefs  induftry,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  refpedl  harm- 
lefs  ;  and  under  this  head,  is  to  be  included  the  in  veftment  of- capital.  If  any 
branch  of  national  induflry  be  overloaded  with  duties,  the  profits  arifing  from  it 
will  be  fo  much  lefTened,  that  men  will  not  inveft  their  capitals  in  employments' 
thus  injurioufly  treated.  The  firft  objedl  to  be  confidered  is,  what  branch  of 
human  exertions  and  induftry  is  nationally  mofl  beneficial  ?  The  writers  and 
ftatefmen  *  of  all  nations  (how  much  foever  they  blunder  praftically),  arc 
theoretically  agreed  upon  this  point.  There  is  no  queflion,  that  agriculture  is, 
of  all  other  employments,  the  moft  important;  and  a  country  will  be  profperous, 

♦  Except  Colbert,  Monf.  Neckcr,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
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in  proportion  to  the  capitals  inverted  in  that  purfuit.  This  decides  the  merit  of 
knd-taxes  ;  in  the  degree  they  take  place,  the  profit  of  poflefling  land  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  confequently  capitals  are  bani(hed.  If  a  land-tax  be  equally  afTefTed, 
a  man's  improvements  are  taxed,  v^hich  he  will  calculate  before  he  lays  out  his 
money,  and  never  invert  it  in  a  manner  that  lays  him  diredlly  open  to  the  ope- 
ration of  fuch  duties.  Thus  the  lands  of  fuch  a  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  no  other  capital ;  and  experience  uniformly  tells  us,  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  have  land  in  rich  hands.  Taxes  upon 
cpnfumption,  may  be  made  utterly  dertrudlive  of  any  branch  of  indurtry  by  in- 
judicious methods  of  laying  them ;  or  by  carrying  them  to  too  great  a  height  s 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  duty  fails  fo  much  in  its  produce,  that  the  goverment 
fuffers  as  much  as  the  employment.  The  tax  upon  leather,  in  France,  was 
ruinous;  the  fame  tax  in  England  is  levied  without  difficulty.  The  incon* 
venience  of  excifes  chiefly  flows  from  the  neceffity  of  larger  capitals  being  in 
the  hands  of  manufadurers,  to  enable  them,  not  to  pay^  but  to  advance  the 
tax,  which  they  draw  back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  ;  the  real  payment 
being  thus  thrown,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  confumer.  This  circum- 
ftance  gives  a  vart  fuperiority  to  taxes  on  confumption,  over  thofe  on  land.  The 
indurtrious  man,  who  inverts  his  capital  in  land,  cannot  draw  back  his  taxes  by 
raifing  the  price  of  his  cattle  and  corn,  and  thus  make  the  confumers  pay  them; 
it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  this  is  impoffible,  whereas  all  taxes  on  confumption 
are  completely  drawn  back  in  the  price  of  the  goods  ;  unlefs  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  confumes  himfelf,  in  which  cafe  he  pays,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
tax.  Perfonal  taxes,  with  refped  to  the  not  difcouraging  of  indurtry,  and  the 
invertment  of  capital,  are  very  imperfedl;  and  monopolies  (except  the  port-office), 
abfolutely  ruinous,  for  they  are  prohibitions  on  every  fort  of  indurtry  which  the 
rtate  chufes  to  referve  to  itfelf.  The  coinage  is  mifchievous  or  not,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fidehty. 

4.  Rafe  of  colkSlion. — In  this  refpedl,  land  and  houfe-taxes  have  a  manifeft 
and  clear  fuperiority;  for  the  property  is  impoffible  to  be  concealed, — and  the  col- 
lection is  as  cheap  as  it  is  eafy ;  and  this  fmall  merit  (of  mort  trifling  import 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  ihe  evils  that  attend  them),  has  been  the  mo- 
tive for  recurring  to  them  fo  much  in  every  country.  Excifes  and  curtoms  arc 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  levy.  Stamps,  however,  have  great  merit;  in  the 
Britiffi  revenue,  1*329,9051.  is  raifed  at  the  expence  of  51,6911.  Perfonal  taxes 
are  cheaply  colleded,  which  is  their  only  merit :  monopolies  are  every  where 
expenfive— a  frcfli  reafon  for  rejeding  them. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  extenf on. —There  is  fome  merit  in  a  tax  redifying  its 
own  excefs,  which  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  on  confumption  ;  for  if  they  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  they  fall  off"  in  their  produce,  by  encouraging  fmuggling  and 
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frand.  But  thofc  on  property  cannot  be  evaded,  and  therefore  may  be  extended 
to  a  moft  oppreflive  and  ruinous  excefs.  The  general  corollary  to  be  drawn  on 
this  fubjeft  is  this— that  the  bcft  taxes  are  thofe  on  confumption  ^  and  the  worft 
thofe  on  property. 

On  the  Propqfition  of  the  (Economtfies  for  an  Union  of  all  Taxes  on  hand. 

If  the  preceding  ideas  have  any  thing  of  truth  in  them,  this  fyftem  muft  be 
groflly  falfe  and  mifchievous,  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Locke  were  the  origi- 
nal father  of  the  dodlrine,  that  all  taxes,  laid  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  fall  ul- 
timately on  land ;  but  whoever  ftarted  or  fupported  it,  contributed  towards  the 
eftablifhment  of  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  abfurdities  that  ever  difgraced  com- 
mon fenfe.  To  enter  largely  into  a  refutation  of  the  maxim  would  be  ufclefs, 
as  Sir  James  Stuart,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  (Economy^  has,  with  great  force 
of  reafoning,  laid  it  in  the  duft.  It  was  upon  this  falfe  and  vicious  theory 
that  the.oeconomiftes  propofed  to  abforb  all  the  imports  of  France  in  a  finglc 
land-tax.  Grant  the  erroneous  datum,  that  every  tax  whatever,  on  confumption 
or  otherwife,  is  really  borne  by  the  land,  and  their  conclufion  is  juft,  that  it 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  lay  on  the  ampofition  diredly,  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  than  indiredtly  and  circuitoufly  :  but  the  original  idea  being  abfolutely 
miftaken,  theconclufion  falls  of  courfc.  *'Mais  que  pretendez  vous  done  obtenir 
par  cette  regie  fi  mena9ante  &  fi  difpendieufe  ?  De  r argent.  Et  furquoi  pre- 
nez-vous  cet  argent  ?  Sur  des  produSlions .  Et  d  ou  viennent  ces  produ(5lions  ? 
De  la  terre.  Allez  done  plutot  puifer  i  la  fource,  &  demandez  un  partage  rc- 
gulier,  fixe  &  proportionnel  du  produit  net  du  territoire  */'  What  a  feries  of 
grofs  errors  is  found  in  this  fhort  paflage ;  almoft  as  many  as  there  are  words* 
The  contrary  is  the  fadt ;  for  thefe  taxes  are  not  raifed  on  produdlions;  and  thefc 
objeds  do  not  arife  from  the  land ;  and  by  laying  land  taxes  you  do  not  dig  at 
the  fource,  linlcfs  you  could  impofe  land-taxes  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
your  own.  What  trifling  is  it  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the  fame  jargon  of 
ideas,  without  faying  one  word  of  the  powerful  refutation  which  the  above- 
noted  Britifli  writer  has  poured  on  the  whole  fyftem  ?  Let  the  National  Af- 
fembly  lay  twenty-feven  vingtiemes  in  a  varying  land-tax,  and  then  let  the 
ruined  kingdom  come  to  thefe  vifionaries  for  the  balm  of  their  nouvelle  fcience^ 
their  pbyfiocratie^  and  their  tableau  ceconomique  !  The  noblefle  of  Guienne  give 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  impoft  en  nature  fur  les fruits,  that  is  to  fay,  a  tythe, 
is  the  beft  tax  -f.  The  clergy  of  Chalons  aflc  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  may 
abforb  all  others  %  >  but  the  nobility  of  the  fame  place  declare  expreflly  againft 

♦  Le  Troncy  torr,  i.  p.  323.  f  Cahhr  de  la  NGbleJfelde  Guknne^  p.  2o,  %  CahUr  du 

[  Ckrgi  de  Ckahm  fur  Marne.  p.  Ii^ 
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it*.  The  Ahh6  Raynal^  with  all  his  ingenuity,  falls  into  the  common  error  -f, 
and  calls  a  cadaftre  une  belle  injlitution.  Monf.  de  Mirabcau  %  has  entered  at 
large  into  a  defence  of  this  fyftem,  by  (hewing  that  there  are  great  inconve- 
niencies  in  taxes  on  confumption ;  this  every  one  muft  grant :  I  know  of  but 
two  taxes  that  are  free  from  inconveniencies,  the  poft-office  and  turnpikes ;  all 
others  abound  with  them;  but  to  dwell  on  the  inconveniencies  of  excifes,  with- 
out fhewing  that  they  exceed  thofe  of  land-taxes,  is  abfurd :  you  had  in  France 
taxes  on  confumption  to  the  amount  of  260,000,000 ;  we  have  them  in  England 
to  a  greater  amount ;  the  only  queftion  really  to  the  purpofe  is  this,  can  you  bear 
an  additional  land-tax  to  that  amount,  in  confequence  of  the  benefit  that  would 
rcfult  from  taking  off  the  taxes  on  confumption  ?  Monf.  Necker  has  anfwered 
this  queftion,  with  relation  to  France,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  fhut  the 
mouths  of  the  oeconomifte?  for  ever ;  and  in  England  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  :  we  are  able  to  bear  the  taxes  as  they  are  laid  at  prefent ;  but  if  they 
were  all  abforbed  on  land,  agriculture  would  receive  at  one  ftroke  its  mortal 
wound,  and  the  nation  would  fink  into  utter  ruin.  We  know,  from  experience, 
that  the  landed  intereft  cannot  poflibly  draw  back  their  taxes ;  this  truth, 
founded  on  incontrovertible  fadls,  is  decifive;  and  if  they  cannot  draw  them 
back,  how  is  the  rental  of  twenty  millions  to  bear  land-taxes  to  the  amount  of 
feventeen  millions  ?  And'  of  what  account  is  the  myftical  jargon  of  a  new 
dialed  I,  relying  on  theory  alone,  when  oppofed  to  the  innumerable  fafts 
which  the  prefent  ftate  of  every  country  in  Europe  exhibits  ?  This  cirumftancc 
of  drawing  back  a  tax,  which,  with  all  well  imagined  duties  on  confumption,  is 
univerfally  efFeded,  but  is  abfolutely  impradlicable  with  land-taxes,  is  the  great 
hinge  on  which  this  inquiry  really  turns.  When  Monf.  Necker  (hews,  that  if 
the  ceconomical  ideas  were  realized,  there  muft  be  twenty-eight  ving- 
TiEMES  raifed  in  France  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  England  the  rental 
of  the  kingdom  is  but  a  fifth  §  more  than  the  taxes  of  it,  we  poflefs  in  both 
cafes  the  cleareft  and  moft  explicit  proofs  that  there  would  be  an  utter  impof- 
fibility  to  commute  the  prefent  taxes  in  either  country,  unlefs  it  were  at  the 
fame  time  proved,  that  landlords  could,  in  the  price  of  their  produdls,  draw 
back  fuch  enorm'ous  taxes,  the  mere  advance  of  which  would  be  an  intolerable 
burthen.  But  as  it  is  manifeft,  from  fads  equally  explicit,  that  no  land-tax  can 
be  drawn  back ;  that  the  produd  of  land  taxed  at  4s.  in  the  pound  fells  precifely 
at  the  fame  price  as  that  of  land  taxed  at  no  more  than  4d. ;  and  that  prices 
never  vary  in  the  leaft  in  England  from  the  land-tax  being  at  is.  or  at  4s.  in  the 
pound  5  nor  in  France  when  land  pays  one  or  three  vingtiemcs ;  when  we  are 

*  Cahitr^  p.  1 1.         t  •^^^*'  ^^  Europ,  4to.  torn.  iv.  p.  640.        %  Dila  Mon.  Prujf.  torn.  iv.  p.  53. 
\  The  writings  of  the  ceconomiftes  fcritti  in  un  certo  dialetto  mijiico.     Impoft  fecondo  IWdinf  della 
natura.  i2mo.  1771.  p.  15.        §  Including  poor  rates  and  tytbeS)  taaces  exceed  the  rental, 
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in  pofleffion,  I  fay,  of  fads  fo  decifivc,  there  is  the  cleared  ground  to  conclude, 
that  the  idea  is  vifionary  ^  that  fuch  an  exteniion  of  land-taxes  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable; and  that  every  attempt  towards  the  execution  of  thefe  plans  muft  be 
immediately  pernicious  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  ruinous  to  every  intereft 
in  the  ftate. 

Relative  to  the  litter  impoflibility  of  extending  land-taxes  in  England  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  include  all  others,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to -an  inftance  of 
our  taxation  moft  corredlly  given.  I  have  inferted  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^ 
y^  No.  86,  an  account  of  all  the  taxes  I  pay  for  my  eftate  in  Suffolk  j  and  in  that 
account  it  appears,  that  the  track  of  land  which  pays  me  net  229L'i2S«  jd^  pays 
to  the  burthens  of  the  public  219I.  18s.  5d.  Deducing  from  fifteen  millions 
and  a  half  (the  net  revenue  of  Great  Britain)  thofe  taxes  which  enter  into  that 
fum  of  219I.  18s.  5d.  there  remains  ten  millions  and  a  half;  and  as  the  prefent 
land-tax,  at  two  millions,  burthens  me  40I.  a  year,  an  additional  one  often  mil- 
lions and  a  half  would  confequently  lay  the  further  burthen  of  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much,  or  220I.;  that  is  to  fay,  it  would  leave  me  the  net  receipt  of 
9I.  for  the  whole  clear  income  of  my  eftate!  Perhaps  the  ceconomiftes  never 
received,  diredly  from  fafts,  fo  convincing 'a  proof  as  this  inftance  oflfcrs,  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  their  prepofterous  fchemes.  Yet  thefe  are  the  prin- 
ciples, forry  I  am  to  remark,  that  feem  at  prefent  to  govern  the  National  Af- 
fembly  in  matters  of  finance.  To  their  honour,  ho wever^— greatly  to  their  honour 
^-they  do  not  feem  inclined  to  go  all  the  lengths  which  fome  of  their  members 
wifli  for  :  '*  puifque  Tinteret  bien  cntendu  deces  troisgrandesfources  de  la  proipe- 
rite  des  nations,  appuy^  des  noms  impofans  de  Quefnay,  de  Turgot,  de  Gour- 
nay,  de  Mirabeau  le  p6re,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Condorcet,  de  Schmidt,  &  de  Leo^ 
poldy  &  devcloppe  de  nouveau  dans  ces  derniers  momens  avec  une  logique  fi  vi- 
gourcufe  par  M.  Farcet  n*a  pas  encore  perfuade  cette  arbitraire  inconiequcnte  & 
defpotique  reine  du  monde  qu'on  appelle  Topinion  *.'*  One  cannot  but  fmilc 
at  the  figure  the  great  Leopold  makes ;  he  is  put  in  the  rear,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
he  never  realized,  in  any  one  inftance,  the  land-tax  of  the  oeconomiftes,  much 
to  his  credit. 

The  mifchievous,  and  indeed  infamous  abufcs  in  the  colleftion  of  the  gaielles, 
droits  d' aides  J  and  droits  de  traites^  &c.  have  certainly  been  ivi  a  great  meafure 
the  origin  of  that  prejudice,  fo  general  in  France  againft  taxes  on  confumption : 
the  cruelties  pradtifed  in  the  coUedion,  have  been  falfely  fuppofed  to  flow,  of  ne- 
ccliity,  from  the  nature  of  the  taxes;  but  we  know,  from  long  experience,  the 
contrary  in  England  ;  and  that  excifes,  to  a  vaft  amount,  may  be  raifed  without 
any  fuch  cruelties,  as  have  been  commonly  pradtifed  by  the  old  government  in 
France.     I  am  very  far  from  contending  that  thefe  taxes  in  England  are  free 

*  De  que/ques  amelioratlGns  dans  la  perception  de  I'hnpit^  par  M,  Duj^ont,  p.  7. 
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from  abufes ;  and  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  dealers  in  ex- 
cifcd  commodities  feel  themfelves  hardly  dealt  by ;  and  that  liberty  is  attacked 
in  their  operation :  but  every  one  muft  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  land-taxes  are  not 
free  from  objedtions  equally  ftrong*  When  the  colledtor  demands  fums  that  arc 
out  of  the  power  of  the  individual  to  pay,  and  feizes,  by  diftrefs,  the  goods  and 
chattels,  to  fell  them,  perhaps,  for  half  their  value ;— when  we  fee  the  people 
flopping  up  their  windows,  denying  themfelves  the  enjoyment  even  of  light 
itfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  live  in  dampnefs  and  in  darknefs,  rather  than  pay  a 
cruel  tax  on  the  property  of  houfes ;  when  fuch  hardfliips  occur,  it  furely  will 
not  be  thought,  that  it  is  duties  on  confumption  only,  that  open  to  fuch  abufes  1 
every  fort  of  tax,  except  the  poft-office  and  turnpikes,  is  a  heavy  evil,  and  the 
only  inquiry  is,  of  fo  many  ills,  which  is  lead  ? 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  properties  in  land,  is  another  infuperable  objedion  to  land- 
taxes  in  France :  if  fairly  laid  to  the  real  value,  on  the  pofleffion  of  a  few  acres, 
they  become  the  fource  of  great  mifcry  :  the  man  whofe  land  gives  him  barely 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  has  nothing  to  fpare  for  direft  taxes;  he  muft  depend  for  - 
paying  them  on  fome  other  employment  at  beft  precarious,  in  a  kingdom  where 
population  goes  fo  much  beyond  employment,  and  where  numbers  ftarve  from 
inability  of  maintenance.  If,  to  avoid  thefe  evils,  exemptions  from  the  tax  are 
given  them,  thefe  fmall  properties,  the  parent  and  origin,  at  beft,  of  fuch  mul- 
tiplied diftrefs,  receive  a  diredt  encouragement,  than  which  a  more  cruel  policy 
could  not  be  embraced.    The  only  meafure  that  would  remedy  both  evils,  is  to  ^^^ 

prohibit  the  divifion  of  landed  property  into  portions,  below  the  ability  of  paying  ""^-k^ 

duties  ;  orelfc,  to  rejeft  land-taxes  altogether.  A  grofs  evil  of  thefe  diredt  im- 
ports is,  that  of  moneyed  men,  or  capitalijis^  efcaping  all  taxation :  none  but 
duties  on  confumption  afFeft  them.  In  countries  where  land-taxes  abound, 
thefe  men  will  never  become  proprietors,  for  the  fimpleft  reafon,  bccaufe  thefe 
taxes  reduce  the  profit  of  pofTefling  land  below  the  profit  of  other  invcftments. 
They  live  upon  the  intcrefl  of  money  in  the  public  funds  ;  and  the  cleareft  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  call  for  a  fyftem  of  taxation  that  {hall  bring  thefe  men  within 
its  fphere;  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  taxes  on  confumption;  by  excifes, 
cuftoms,  ftamps,  entrees^  &c.;  and  is  a  powerful  reafon  for  multiplying  fuch 
taxes,  inftead  of  thofe  on  land.  Under  the  regimen  of  land-taxes,  all  foreigners 
refiding  in  a  kingdom  abfolutely  efcape  taxation ;  but  with  duties  on  confump- 
tion they  are  made  to  contribute  equally  with  the  natives  ;  in  fuch  a  kingdoni 
as  France,  which  always  did,  and  ever  will,  attradt  many  ftrangers,  this  is  an 
objed  of  fome  confequence.  But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  bbjedlion  to  taxes  upon 
land  is,  their  preventing  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  if  they  are  equal ;  and, 
if  unequal,  carrying  with  them  the  greateft  principle  of  injuflicc,  by  being  de-? 
fedtive  in  the  firft  requifite  of  all  taxation.    The  greateft  friends  to  this  fpecies 
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of  impofition,  acknowledge  the  neccflity  of  being  equal.  It  is  this  that  induces 
the  Abb^  Raynal  to  call  a  cadaftre  une  belle  inftitution ;  and  a  late  writer  declares^ 
•'  II  n'eft  point  de  Pays  ou  il  ne  foit  neceffaire  d'ioventoricr  tout  le  terretoirc  daai 
le  plus  grand  detail  d'enregiflrer  chaque  portion^  d'en  connoitre  les  mutatioiis 
d'en  evaluer  le  revenu  &  ou  fi  Ton  defire  de  perpetuer  rimpofition  egale  &  pro-- 
portionelle  il  ne  foit  indifpeniable  de  fuivre  la  progreffion  du  revenue  * :"— and 
this  method  he  explains  afterwards^  by  afferting  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  having  a 
new  valuation  every  nine  years ;  and  he  finds  fault  -f*  with  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
cadaftre^  becaufe  the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed.  Another  of  thcie  poll* 
ticians  obferves^  that  the  excellency  of  a  tythe>  as  a  mode  of  taxation^  is,  that  if 
improvements  are  extended,  or  lands  cultivated  with  more  care,  the  revenue 
of  the  ftate  increafes  with  it  %.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  many  of  the  cabiers  demanded 
the  fupprefiion  of  all  duties  on  confumption  ||.-— I  could  multiply  fuch  £entiments 
almoft  to  fill  a  volume,  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  coniult  the  deluge  of  writings 
which  invefted  France  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  I  quote  only  Ibme  living 
authors,  who  hold  thefe  pernicious  doctrines  at  prefent.  If  the  National  Afiem* 
bly  adopts  the  tax  recommended  by  their  committee,  of  300  millions,  and 
(hould,  upon  thefe  principles,  make  it  a  variable  one,  though  never  riGng  in  its 
amount  above  that  fum,  the  mere  mutation  of  eafing  a  wretched,  poor,  flovenly 
farmer,  and  loading  proportionally  an  improving  one,  will  abfolutely  prohibit 
all  ameliorations  of  the  national  agriculture :  and  if  they  drew  thefe  variations 
to  the  profit  of  the  ftate,.  by  increafing  the  total  fum  proportionably  to  fuch  im- 
provements, they  will  ftill  prevent  them,  as  no  man  will  inveft  his  capital  in 
any  induftrious  employment  in  which  the  ftate  taxes  his  profits. 

As  I  have  mentioned  feveral  writers  in  favour  of  land-taxes,  in  terms  of  that 
condemnation,  abfolutely  neccffary  by  a  friend  of  agriculture,  it  is  no  more  than 
juftice  to  obfcrve,  that  France  contains  fome  others,  whofe  writings  arc  fitc 
from  this  great  objeftion.  Monf.  Necker,  in  his  treatife  on  the  adminiftration 
of  the  finances,  gives  the  preference  to  taxes  on  confumption,  and  ftiews  the  ot- 
ter impofiibility  of  a  land-tax  abforbing  all  others.  The  marquis  dc  Caftaox  § 
alfo  has  attempted,  with  much  force  of  reafon,  to  prove,  that  the  land-taxes  of 
France  and  England  ought  to  be  converted  into  duties  on  confimption.  And  fome 
of  the  beft  writers  of  that  vaft  coUeSion,  in  which  the  phyfiocratical  fcience  ori- 
ginated, are  of  the  fanje  opinion.  Proportional  impofts,  on  the  confumption  of 
commodities,  are  the  moftjujl,  the  moft  produSUve,  and  the  leaft  burtben/ime  to  \ 

•  Le  TrSm  AJ.  Pnv.  torn.  L  pref.  xiv.  +  IbuL  p.  235, 

%  Plan  d'Jdmin,  de$  FinanciSy  par  M.  Malport  1787.  p.  34. 

\NoUiJfidiLyon,i^ib,    Bugiy,p.2S.    Trofis  ran £taty  2it.  13.    J?/jw^/, art  33.    Nimes^p.^. 
There  is  not  a  tax  exifting  in  France,  which  is  not  demanded  in  fome  cahier  10  br  fiippitfied. 
§  Mtibanflhu  dfs  Smftiis.  8vot  1785.  p.z22. 
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pecpkf  becauje  paid  daily  and  imperceptibly*.  And  the  nobility  of  Qtfcrcy  havd, 
in  their  cabier^  a  paiTage,  which  does  honour  to  their  good  fenfe :  **  Coafiderant 
que  rimpot  indired  a  Tinappr^ciable  avantage  d'une  perception  imperceptible 
&  fpontan^ :  que  le  contribuable  ne  le  paye  qu'  au  moment  ou  il  en  a  les 
moyens :  qu'il  frappe  fur  les  capitalizes  dont  le  genre  de  fortune  ^chappe  k  toute 
autre  impot:  que  la  meafure  des  confommations  6tant  en  g^^ral  celle  det 
richefles  il  atteint  par  fa  nature  a  une  jufteflc  de  repartition  d*ont  Timpdt  dired: 
n'cft  pas  fuceptible  •!•.— Thefe  arc  flerling  and  wife  principles  i  in  few  words, 
are  developped  in  their  mod  ftriking  features. 

Of  Simplicity  in  Taxation. 

So  many  of  the  cabiers  of  France  unite  with  the  oeconomiftes^  in  calling  for  the 
utmoft  fimplicity  in  taxation,  by  means  of  one  only  and  uniform  proportional 
impoft  on  land,  that  it  merits  a  diort  inquiry,  how  far  this  theory  of  fimplicity  is, 
in  itfelf,  deferving  of  the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  colleAion  attending  this  or  any  plan  of  fimplicity ;  but 
there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that  this  benefit  would  be  purchafed  at  an  ex« 
pence  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  love  recurring  to, 
or  depending  altogether  on  reafoning,  when  fads  are  at  hand,  on  which  we  can 
build  our  conclufions :  the  taxes  of  England  are  infinitely  various ;  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  France,  efpecially  in  the  articles  of  excifes  and  Aamps;  our 
taxes  are  alfo  very  great ;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  much  ^  \^A\ 
more  than  double  thofe  of  France  5  yet,  with  this  vaft  burthen,  they  are  borne 
by  the  people  with  much  more  eafc  than  the  French  nation  bears  lefs  than  the 
half.  This  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  one  caufe  only,  but  to  many ;  but  amongd 
thofe  caufes,  I  believe,  will  be  found  this  great  variety  of  points  on  which  they 
bear.  The  mere  circumftance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  Qrder  to  raifc  a 
given  fum,  is  a  confiderable  fi:ep  towards  equality  in  the  burthen  falling  on 
the  people ;  if  I  was  to  define  a  good  fyftem  of  taxation,  it  fhould  be  that  of 
bearing  lightly  on  an  irfinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none.  In  other  words, 
that  fimplicity  in  taxation  is  the  gitateft  additional  weight  that  can  be  given  to 
taxes,  and  ought,  in  every  country,  to  be  moft  feduloufly  avoided. — By  a 
fyftem  of  fimplicity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whether 
on  land,  on  perfons,  or  on  confumption,  there  will  always  be  clafifes  of  the 
people  much  lighter  taxed  than  other  clafifes  i  and  this  inequality  will  throw 
an  opprefi^ive  burthen  on  thofe  who  are  moft  expofed  to  the  operation  of 
whatever  tax  is  chofen.  No  one  is  a  greater  enemy  than  I  am  to  land-taxes ; 
but  iuch  is  the  advantage  of  an  extremely  various  fyftem,  that  I  would  not  con- 

*  Bncy^ltpedie.  Folio,  torn.  viii.  p»  602.  f  V^ffi  6. 
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tend  for  taking  them  entirely  off  in  any  country.  A  land-tax  of  6d.  9d.  or  per- 
haps IS.  in  the  pound,  but  permanent,  would  be  fo  light  aburthen,  that  it  might 
,,,,^^^^  be  borne,  without  themifchief  of  impeding  agriculture.  Taxes  on  windows  are 
^\/^  amongft  the  very  worft  that  can  be  laid;  but,  as  far  as  3d.  each,  might  not  be 
liable  to  much  objedlion.  Unfortunately  for  France,  the  favourite  idea  there  is 
the  very  contrary  one— that  of  fimplicity.  It  would  have  been  wife  not  ab- 
folutely  to  fupprefs  any  one  of  their  taxes,  not  even  the  gabelle  itfelf :  removing 
the  abufes  that  flow  from  farming  a  revenue,  introducing  into  the  receipt  the 
mildnefs  of  a  free  government,  andf  changing  entirely  the  mode  of  colledlion, 
would  have  removed  the  chief  objeftions  to  thofe  taxes  which  have  been  abolifhed, 
and  have  faved  the  enormous  evil,  now  neceffary,  of  loading  land.  This  fubjeft 
is  a  fruitful  one,  worthy  the  attention  of  able  pens  expreflly  employed  on  it,  the 
rapid  fketches  which  can  alone  be  given  by  a  traveller  will  allow  of  mere  hints. 
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On  the  Revolution  of  France. 

T^HE  grofs  infamy  which  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Baftile,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Louis  XV.  made  them  efteemed  in  England,  by  people  not 
well  informed,  as.the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  defpotifm  of  France.  They 
were  certainly  carried  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible ;  to  the  length  of  being  fold, 
with  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchafer ;  who 
was  thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  would  erift  forgot- 
ten, and  die  unknown  *  !— But  fuch  exceflfes  could  not  be  common  in  any  coun- 
try; 

*  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  profligacy  bf 
government,  in  refpedt  to  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonments.  Lord  Albemiarle,  when  ambailador  in 
France,  about  the  year  17539  negotiating  the  fixing  ofthe  limits  of  the  American  colonies,  which,  three 
years  after,  produced  the  war,  calling  one  day  on  the  mlnifter  for  foreign  affairs,  was  introduced,  for 
a  few  minutes,  into  his  cabinet,  while  he  finilhed  a  fhort  converfation  in  the  apartment  in  which  he 
ufually  received  thofe  who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordfhip  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a 
a  very  fmall  room  (a  French  cabinet  is  never  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help  feeing  a  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  written  in  a  large  legible  hand,  and  containing  a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  Baftile,  in  which 
the  firfl  name  was  Gordon.  When  the  minifter  entered,  lord  Albemarle  apologized  for  his  involun- 
tarily remarking  the  paper ;  the  other  replied,  that  it  was  not  ofthe  leaft  confequence,  for  they  made 
no  fecret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  faid,  that  he  had  feen  the  name  of  Gordon  firft  in  the  lift,  and  he 
begged  to  know^  as  in  all  probability  the  perfon  of  this  name  was  a  Britiih  fubje6l,  on  what  account 

he 
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try ;  and  they  were  reduced  almoft:  to  nothing,  from  the  acceffion  of  the  prcfent 
King.     The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks,  could  fufFer  very  little  from  fuch  engines,  and  as  few  of  them  are  objects 
of  jealoufy,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  it  is  not  probable  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  to  take  arms.     The  abufes  attending  the  levy  of 
taxes  were  heavy  and  univerfal.     The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into  generalities, 
with  an  intendant  at  the  head  of  each,  into  whofe  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown  was  delegated  for  every  thing  except  the  military  authority  ;  but  particu- 
larly for  all  affairs  of  finance.    The  generalities  were  fubdividcd  into  eledions,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  ^fub^delegue^  appointed  by  the  intendant.    The  rolls  of 
the  taille^  capitation^  vingtiemes,  and  other  taxes,  were  diftributed  among  diftri(fls, 
parifhes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleafurc  of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt, 
change,  add,  or  diminilh,  at  pleafure.     Such  an  enormous  power,  conftantly  a<fl- 
ing,  and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  degene- 
rate ia  many  cafes  into  abfolute  tyranny.     It  muft  be  obvious,  that  the  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  all  hh/ub-delegues,  and 
the  friends  of  thefe  friends,  to  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured 
in  taxation  at  the  expence  of  their  miferable  neighbours;  and  that  noblemen,  in 
fevour  at  court,  to  whofe  protedlion  the  intendant  himfelf  would  naturally  look 
up,  could  find  Kttte  difficulty  in  throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on 
others,  without  a  fimilar  fupport.     Inftances,  and  even  grofs  ones,  have  been 
reported  to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,^  that  made  me  fhudder  at  the  op- 
preflion  to  which  numbers  muft  have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours 
granted  to  fuch  crooked  influence.     But,  without  recurring  to  fuch  cafes,  what 
muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  poor  people  paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  the 
nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  ?    A  cruel  aggravation  of  their  mifery,  to  fee 
thofe  who  could  beft  afford  to  pay,  exempted  becaufe  able  ! — The  inrolmcnts 
for  the  militia,  which  the  cahiers  call  an  injujlice  without  example  *,  were  an- 
other dreadful  fcourge  on  the  peafantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted 
from  it,  occafioned  in  fome  degree  that  mifchie.vous  population,  which  brought 
beings  into  the  world,  in  order  fox  little  elfe  than  to  be  ftarved.     The  corveis, 
or  police  of  the  roads,  were  annually  the  ruiti  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers ; 
more  than  300  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Loraine :  all 

he  had  been  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  minifter  told  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
would  make  the  proper  inquiries.  The  next  time  he  few  lord  Albemarle,  he  informed  him,  that,  on 
inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  no  perfon  who  could  give  him  the  leaft  information  i 
on  which  he  had  had  Gordon  himfelf  interrogated,  who  folemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  the  Cnalleft 
knowledge,  or  even  fufpicion,  of  the  caule  of  his  imprifonment,  but  that  he  had  been  confined  30 
years  5  however,  added  the  minifter,  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  releafed,  and  he  is  now  at  large. 
Such  a  cafe  wants  no  comment,  •  A&4.  Briey^  p.  6.  &c.  kc 
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thefe  opprefiions  fell  on  the  tiers  etat  only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been 
equally  exempted  from  failles^  militia,  and  coroeis.  The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  fliudder  at  the  horrors  of  puniihment  inadequate  to  the  crime  ^.  A 
few  features  will  fufficiently  charafterize  the  old  government  of  France : 

X.  Smugglers  of  fait,  armed  and  aiTemblcd  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provence, 
4^  fine  ofy>o  liv.  and  nine  years  gallies ;— in  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  death. 

2.  Smugglers  armed,  aifembled,  but  in  number  under  five,  afineqfjpoYvf. 
and  three  years  gallies.    Stcond  offtncc,  death.   • 

3*  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horfes,  carts,  or  boats ;  a  fine  qfyyo  liv. 
^  notpaid,  three  years  gallies.    Second  ofiencc,  400  liv.  and  nine  years  go/lies.-^ 
In  Dauphin^  fecond  offence,  gallies  for  life.    In  "Pvowtnct^  five  years  gallies. 
-    4.  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  fait  on  their  backs,  and  without  arms,  afinecf 
200  liv.  and^  ifnotpaid^  are  flogged  and  branded.    Second  offence,  a  fine  qf^oo  liv. 
tsnd  fix  years  gallies. 

5.  Women,  married  and  fingle,  finugglers,  firft  ofiTence,  a  fine  of  100  liv.  Se- 
cond, 300  liv.  Third,  flogged^  and  banifhed  the  kingdom  for  life.  Hujb^ds  re^ 
J^nfible  both  in  fine  and  body. 

6.  Children  fmugglers,  the  fame  as  women.— Ftf/i6^j  and  mothers  rifponfible; 
end  for  defeS  of  payment  fogged. 

7.  Nobles,  if  finugglers,  deprived  of  their  nobility ;  and  tH^  houfes  rafed  ft 
the  ground. 

%.  Any  perfons  in  employments  (I  fuppofe  employed  in  the  fiilt- works  or  the 
revenue),  if  fmugglers,  death.  And  fuch  as  afiift  in  the  theft  of  fait  in  the 
tranfport,  hanged. 

g.  Soldiers  fmuggling,  with  arms,  are  hanged;  without  arms,  gallies  for  life. 

10.  Buying  fmuggled  fait  to  refel  it,  the  fame  punijhments  as  for  fmuggling. 

I  \.  Perfons  in  the  fait  employments,  empowered  if  two,  or  one  with  two  wit* 
nefies,  to  enter  and  examine  houfes  even  of  the  priviledged  orders. 

11.  All  families,  and  perfons*  liable  to  the  taille,  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Crandes  Gabelles  inroUed,  and  their  confumption  of  fait  for  iht  pot  and  faUht 

*  It  is  calculated  by  a  writer  (Recberches  et  Conftd.  par  M.  It  Baron  A  Cormiri^  torn.  ti.  p.  187.)  very 
well  informed  on  every  fubjef):  of  finance,  that,  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and 
fcnt  to  prifon  or  the  gallies.  Men,  2340.  Women,  896.  Children,  201.  Total,  3437.  300  of  thefe 
to  the  gallies  (tom.i.  p.  112.)     The  ialt  confifcated  from  thefe  miferables  amounted  to  12,633  quin- 


lis,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  8  lir.  are 

- 

101,064  liv. 

27721b.  of  felted  flefh,  at  10/ 

1,386 

1086  horfes,  at  50  liv. 

- 

54>300 

52  carts,  at  150  liv. 

- 

7,800 

Fines, 

- 

53>^07 

Seized  in  houfes. 

- 

ioS»S3o 

303,287 
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(that  is  the  daily  confumption,  exclufivc  of  falting  meat,  &c.  &c.)  cftimatcd  at 
7lb.  a  head  per  annum,  which  quantity  they  arc  forced  to  buy  whether  they 
want  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of  various  fines  according  to  the  cafe- 

The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  fcourge  on  all  the  occupiers  of  land.  By 
this  term,  is  to  be  underftood  the  paramouhtfhip  of  certain  diftridls,  granted  by 
the  king,  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  jxit  in  poflcffion  of  the 
property  of  all  game,  cren  on  lands  not  belonging  to  them  ;  and^  what  is  very 
fingular,  on  manors  granted  long  before  to  individuals  ;  fo  that  the  eredting  of 
a  diftridt  into  a  capitainerie^  was  an  annihilation  of  all  manerial  rights  to  game 
ivithin  it.  This  was  a  trifling  bufinefs,  in  comparifon  of  other  circumftanees  f 
for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  prefervation  of  the  game  in  thefe  capitaineries,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  by  game  muft  be  underftood  whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  and  herds 
of  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but  wandering,  at  pleafure,  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  dcftrudion  of  crops  ;  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  gallics  by 
the  wretched  peafants,  who  prefumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  fave  that  food 
which  was  to  fupport  their  helplefs  children.  The  game  in  the  capitainerie 
of  Montceau,  in  four  parifties  only,  did  mifchief  to  the  amount  of  184,263  \\v. 
per  annum  *.  .  No  wonder  then  that  we  (hould  find  the  people  afking, 
"  Nous  demandons  h  gr^nd  cris  la  deJiruSlion  des  capitaineries  &  celle  de  toute  firte 
de  gibier  +/*  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  demanding,  as  a  favour,  the  permif* 
fion— "  De  nettoyer  fes  grains  de  faucher  les  pres  artificieh,  &  d'enlever  Jes 
chaumesjans  igardpour  la  perdrix  on  tout  autre  gibier  %.''  Now,  an  Elnglifti  reader 
will  fcarcely  underftand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were  numerous  edidls 
for  preferving  the  game  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  left  the  young 
partridges  fhould  be  difturbed ;  fteeping  feed,  left  it  (hould  injure  the  game;  ma* 
nuring  with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  ftiould  be  injured  by 
feeding  on  the  corn  fo  produced ;  mowing  hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  ib 
late  as  to  fpoil  many  crops ;  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would  deprive 
the  birds  of  fliclter.  The  tyranny  cxercifed  in  thefe  capitaineries ^  which  extended 
ever  400  leagues  of  country,^as  fo  great,  that  many  cahiers  demanded  the  utter 
fuppreflSion  of  them  ||.  Such  were  the  exertion^  of  arbitrary  power  which  the 
lower  orders  felt  direAly  from  the  royal  authority ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  it  it 
a  queftion  whether  the  others,  fuflfered  circuitoufly  through  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  were  not  yet  more  oppreflive  ?  Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made 
in  x}Mi  cahiers  under  this  head.    They  ijpeak  of  the  diipeniation  of  juftice  in  the 

«  Cahur  iu  tiers  etai  de  AAmtx^  p.  49.  f  De  Mmta  and  Madan^  p.  38. 

X  lUdy  p.  40. — Alfe,  N§i.  fer  Tkr  Em  di  Perotmi^  p.  42.    De  Trots  erins  de  Mmtfirty  p.  28. 

I  CUrgi  tk  Provins  (f  MmUnauy  p.  35. — Cbrgi  de  Parisj  p.  25. — dergf  de  Mantes  (f  Mnib% 
p.  45,  46. — Clergi  de  Lamy  p.  lU^^Nkbk  de  Nernurs^  p.  ly.-^AWb  de  Pms^  p.  aa.— iW. 
^  tArtasy  p.  29, 
tt  ..A/^'/«  ,.  .     t<-*-ij*..  ,  manerial 
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«^anerial  dourts;  as  comprizing  every  fpecies  of  defpbtifm  :  the  diftri^ls  indeter- 
minate—appeals endlefs— irreconcileable  to  liberty  and  profperity — and  irrevocably 
profcribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public*— augmenting  litigations — favouring  every 
Ipecies.of  chicane— ruining  the  parties— not  only  by  enormous  cxpences  on  the 
o\oft  petty  objeds,  but  by  a  dreadful  lofs  of  time.  The  judges  commonly  ig- 
-nbrant  pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabaretSj  and  are  abfolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  feigneurs  -f"-  Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  exprcflion  ufed  in 
painting  the  oppreffions  of  the  feigneurs,  in  confequence  of  their  feudal  powers. 
They  are  '*  vexations  qui  font  le  plus  grand  fieau  des  pfuples  %. — Efclavage  ffffligr 

€ant\\. — Ce  reginne  defaflreufe  %. That  tht  feodalit^  be  for  ever  aboli(hed. 

The  countryman  is  tyrannically  enflaved  by  it.  Fixed  and  heavy  rents;  vexa- 
tious procefles  to  fecure  them ;  appreciated  unjuftly  to  augment  them :  rents, 
folidairesj  and  revenchables  ^  rents,  chiantes,  and  levantes -,  Jumages.  Fines  at 
every  change  of  the  property,  in  the  direft  as  well  as  collateral  line ;  feudal  re- 
demption (retraite)  ;  fines  on  fale,  to  the  8th  and  even  the  6th  penny ;  redemp- 
tions {rachats)  injurious  in  their  origin,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  their  extenfion  :  ba^ 
naliti  of  the  mill  ^,  of  the  oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-prefs  ;  corveis  by 
cuftom;  corveis  by  ufage  of  the  fief;  corveis  eftabliflied  by  unjuft  decrees; 
corveis  arbitrary,  and  even  phantaftical ;  fervitudes ;  preftatiohs^  extravagant  and 
burthcnfome ;  colledions  by  affeffments  incoUeftible ;  aveux,  minus^  impunijfe^ 
mens ;  litigations  ruinous  and  without  end :  the  rod  of  feigneural  finance  for 
€V:er.  ihaken  ov^r  our  heads ;  vexation,  ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  dcftrudive 
fervitude,  under  which  the  peafants,  almoft  on  a  level  with  Polifli  flaves,  can  never 
but  be  roiferable,  vile,  and  opprefled**.  They  demand  alfo,  that  the  ufc  of 
hand-milk  be  free;  and  hope  that  pofterity  if  poflible,  may  be  ignorant  that 
feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagnc,  armed  with  the  judicial  power,  has  not  bluihed  even 
in  thefe  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  at  felling  annually  to  the  miferable, 
the  faculty  of  bruifing  between  two  ftones  a  meafure  of  buck- wheat  or  barley  ft- 
The  very  terms  of  thefe  complaints  are  unknown  in  England,  and  confequently 
vntranflatable :  they  have  probably  arifen  long  fince  the  feudal  fyftem  ceafed  in 
this  kingdom.  What  qre  thcfe>tPrtares  of  the  peafantry  in  Bretagne,  which  they 
call  cheyancUs^  quintaines^ Joule ^^faut  depot/on^  baifer  de  marieis -y  chanfons ;  tranfi^ 

♦  RerineSi  art.  12.  f  Nevernois^  ait.  43.  J  Tier  Etat  de  Vannes^  p.  24. 

•   B  7:  Etat  Germofit  Ferrand.  ii.52.  §'7'.  Etat.  Auxerre^  art  6. 

"'  "f  By  this  horrible  Jaw,  the  people  are  bound  td  grind  their  co"m  at  the  mill  of  the  feigneur  only ;  to 
prefe  their  grapes^  at  his  prefs  only;  and  to  bake  their  bread  in  bis  <)ven ;  by  which  means  the  bread  is 
9ftearp9ikd,  and  more,  efpecially  wine>  fmce  in  Champagne  thofe  grapes  which)  prefTcd  immediately) 
^ould  make  white  wine,  will)  by  waiting  for  the  prefs,  which  often  happenS)  make  red  wine  only. 

*♦  TZ^n  ^/^/ iitf«««,  p.  159.  tt  '/^^''^^>  ?•  57* 
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p>rfe  d^ceuf  fur  un  charette ;  Jilence  des  grenouilles  * ;  corvie  a  mifericorde ;  w/- 
lods  I  leide\  couponagei  cartelage^  barage  \  fouage  \  marecbaujjee  i  ban  vin;  ban 
d'aouf ;  troujfes  5  gelinage ;  civerage ;  taillabiliti ;  vingtain ;  Jierlage ;  bordelage  ; 
minagei  ban  de  vendanges ;  droit  d^accapte-^.  In  paffing  through  many  of  the 
French  provinces,  I  was  flruck  with  the  various  and  heavy  complaints  of  the 
farmers  and  little  proprietors  of  the  feudal  grievances,  with  the  weight  of  which 
their  induftry  was  burthened  j  but  I  could  not  then  conceive  the  multiplicity  of  the 
fhackles  which  kept  them  poor  and  depreflcd.  I  underftood  it  better  afterwards, 
from  the  converfation  and  complaints  of  fome  grand  feigneurs,  as  the  revolution 
advanced;  and  I  then  learned,  that  the  principal  rental  of  many  eftates  confided  in 
fervices  and  feudal  tenures;  by  the  baneful  influence  of  which,  the  induftry  of 
the  people  was  almoft  exterminated.  In  regard  to  the  opprcflions  of  the  clergy, 
as  to  tythes,  I  muft  do  that  body  a  jufticc,  to  which  a  claim  cannot  be  laid  in 
England.  Though  the  ecclefiaftical  tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  feverely 
than  ufual  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  never  exacted  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs  as  is  at  '^^ 
prefent  the  difgracc  of  England.  When  taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was 
known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  made  inquiries,  as  a  tenth :  it  was  always 
a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay  any  thing :  thus  turnips,  cab- 
bages, clover,  chicor^e,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  nothing.  In  many  parts,  mea- 
dows were  exempted.  Silk  worms  nothing.  Olives  in  fome  places  paid — in  more 
they  did  not.  Cows  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  12th  to  the  21ft.  Wool  no- 
thing.— Such  mildnefs,  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abfolutely  unknown  in 
England.  But  mild  as  it  was,  the  burthen  to  people  groaning  under  fo  many 
other  opprefTions,  united  to  render  their  fituation  fo  bad  that  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worfc.  But  thefe  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which  the  people  ftrug- 
gled.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in 
converfation  with  many  very  fenfible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
met  with  fomething  of  content  with  their  government,  in  all  other  refpedls  than 
this;  but  upon  the  queftion  of  expeding  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  admini- 
ftered,  every  one  confeflcd  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  looked  for.  The  con- 
dudl  of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  and  atrocious.  Upon  almoft  every  caufc 
that  came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  made  with  the  judges :  and  wo  be- 
tided  the  man  who,  with  a  caufe  to  fupport,  had  no  means  of  conciliating  fevour, 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  methods.  It  has  been  faid, 
by  many  writers,  that  property  was  as  fecure  under  the  old  government  of  France 

^  This  is  a  curious  article:  when  the  lady  of  the  feigneui  lies  in,  the  people  are  obliged  to  hiottbi 
maters  in  marfhy  diftridh,  to  keep  the  frogs  filent,  that  (he  may  not  be  difturbed ;  this  duty,  a  very 
oppreffive  one,  is  conunuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine. 

t  Refumi  dis  cabiersy  torn.  iii.  p.  316,  317. 
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as  it  is  in  England;  and  the  aflertion  might  pofUbly  be  true,  as  far  as  any  vio- 
lence from  the  King,  his  miniftcrs,  or  the  great  was  concerned  :  but  for  all  that 
mafs  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of 
juflice,  there  was  not  even  the  fliadow  of  fecurity^  unlefs  the  parties  were  totally 
i  ^  and  equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honeft ;  in  every  other  cafe,  he 

J  a;  who  had  the  beft  intereft  with  the  judges,  was  fure  to  be  the  winner.    To  re- 

fledling  minds,  the  cruelty  and  abominable  pradlicc  attending  fuch  courts  arc  fuf- 
ficiently  apparent-  There  was'  alfo  a  circumftancc  in  the  conftitution  of  thefe 
parliaments,  but  little  known  in  England,  and  which,  under  fuch  a  government 
as  that  of  France,  muft  be  confidered  as  very  Angular.  They  had  the  power, 
and  were  in  the  conflant  practice  of  ifluing  decrees,  without  the  conient  of  the 
crown,  and  which  had  the  force  of  laws  through  the  whole  of  their  jurifdidlion ; 
and  of  all  other  laws,  thefe  were  fure  to  be  the  beft  obeyed ;  for  as  all  infringe-- 
ments  of  them  were  brought  before  fovereign  courts,  compofed  of  the  fame  per- 
fons  who  had  enaded  thefe  laws  (a  horrible  fyflem  of  tyranny  !)  they  were  certain 
of  being  punifhed  with  the  laft  feverity.  It  muft  appear  ftrange,  in  a  govern- 
ment fo  defpotic  in  fome  refpedts  as  that  of  France,  to  fee  the  parliaments  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  confent,  and  even  in  de« 
fiance  of  his  authority.  The  Englifli,  whom  I  met  in  France  in  1789,  were  fur- 
prized  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  bodies  ifTuing  arrets  againft  the  export  of  corn  out  of 
the  provinces  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdidion,  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  King,  through  the  organ  of  fo  popular  a  minifter  as  Monf* 
Necker,  was  decreeing  an  abfolutely  free  tranfport  of  corn  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  even  at  the  requifition  of  the  National  Affembly  itfelf.  But  this  was 
nothing  new ;  it  was  their  common  pradice.  The  parliament  of  Rouen  paffed 
an  arret  againft  killing  of  calves ;  it  was  a  prepofterous  one,  and  oppofed  by 
adminiftration ;  but  it  had  its  full  force ;  and  had  a  butcher  dared  to  oftbnd 
againft  it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  rigour  of  his  puniflmient,  who  was  his 
mafter.  Innoculation  was  favoured  by  the  court  in  Louis  XV/s  time ;  but  the 
parliament  of  l^aris  paffed  an  arret  againft  it,  much  more  effcdive  in  prohibiting, 
than  the  favour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  that  pradlice.  Inftances  arc  innu- 
merable, and  I  may  remark,  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  falfc  principles,  and 
tyranny  of  thefe  bodies  were  generally  confpicuous  ;  and  that  the  court  (taxation 
excepted),  never  had  a  difpute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  fure  to 
be  wrong.  Their  conftitution,  in  refpcdt  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  was  fo 
truly  rotten,  that  the  members  fat  as  judges,  even  in  caufes  of  private  property,  in 
which  they  were  themfelves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been  guilty 
of  oppreflions  and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

It  is  impoffible  to  juftify  the  exceffes  of  the  people  on  their  taking  up  arms ;  they 
were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  fadls,  for  they  have  been 
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proved  too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  is  it  really  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  to  impute  the  whole  ?— Or  to  their  oppreflbrs,  who  had  kept  them  fo  long 
in  a  ftatc  of  bondage  ?  He  who  choofes  to  be  ferved  by  flaves,  and  by  ill-treated 
Haves,  muft  know  that  he  holds  both  his  property  and  life  by  a  tenure  far, differ- 
ent from  thofe  who  prefer  the  fervice  of  well  treated  freemen  1  and  he  who  dines 
to  the  mufic  of  groaning  fufferers,  muft  not,  in  the  moment  of  infuTredtion,  com-- 
plain  that  his  daughters  are  raviftied,  and  then  deftroyed;  and  that  his  fons 
throats  are  cut.  When  fuch  evils  happen,  they  furely  are  more  imputable  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  mafter,  than  to  the  cruelty  of  the  fervant.  The  analogy  holds 
with  the  French  peafants— the  murder  of  a  feigneur,  or  .a  chateau  in  flames,  is 
recorded  in  every  newfpaper ;  the  rank  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers,  altrafts  no- 
tice ;  but  where  do  wc  find  the  regifter  of  that  feigneur's  oppreflions  of  his  pca- 
fantry,  and  his  exaAions  of  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe  whofe  children  were  dy- 
ing around  them  for  want  of  bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  afiigned 
thefe  ftarving  wretches  to  fome  vile  petty-fogger,  to  be  fleeced  by  impofitions, 
and  a  mockery  of  juftice,  in  the  feigneural  courts  ?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of 
the  intendant  and  his/uS-Je/eguis,  which  took  ofl!^the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  and 
laid  them  with  accumulated  weight,  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
his  neighbours?  Who  has  dwelt  fufliciently  upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications 
of  defpotifm,  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  ecclefiaftical,  pervading  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  .people;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  mod  diftant  capillary  tubes 
of  poverty  and  wretchcdnefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fuflferers  arc  too  ignoble  to  be 
known  ;  and  the  mafs  too  indifcriminate  to  be  pitied.  But  Hiould  a  philofopher 
feel  and  rcafon  thus  ?  (hould  he  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  eflFeft  ?  and  giving  all 
his  pity  to  the  few,  feel  no  compaflion  for  the  many,  bccaufe  they  fuffer  in  his 
eyes  not  individually,  but  by  millions  ?  The  exceflcs  of  the  people  cannot,  I  re- 
peat, bejuftified  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and 
chriftians,  if  they  had  poflfefled  their  new  acquired  power  with  moderation.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no  country  ever  ufe  power  with  modera- 
tion; excefs  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate  conftitution:  and  as  every  government 
in  the  world  knows,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power  in  fuch  hands,  it  is 
doubly  bound  in  common  fenfe,  and  for  common  fafety,  fo  to  condudt  itfelf,  that 
the  people  may  not  find  an  intereft  in  public  confufions.  They  will  always  fuf- 
fer much  and  long,  before  they  are  eflfedtually  roufed;  nothing,  therefore,  can 
kindle  the  flame,  but  fuch  oppreflions  of  fome  claflTes  or  order  in  the  fociety,  as 
give  able  men  the  opportunity  of  fcconding  the  general  mafs ;  difcontent  will 
foon  diflufe  itfelf  around ;  and  if  the  government  take  not  warning  in  time,  it  is 
alone  anfwerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  plunderings,  and  deveflation,  and 
blood  that  follow.  The  true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution, 
mufl:  furely  be  gained,  from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  evils  of  the  old  go- 
Ternment :  when  thefe  are  well  underftood— and  when  the  extent  and  univerfa- 
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lity  of  the  opprcflion  under  which  the  people  groaned— oppreffion  which  bore 
upon  them  from  every  quarter,  it  will  fcarcely  be  attempted  to  be  urged,  that 
a  revolution  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
one  oppofing  voice  *  can,  with  reafon,  be  raifed  againft  this  aflertion :  abufcs 
ought  certainly  to  be  corrected,  and  corredled  effedlually  :  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  new  form  of  government;  whether  the  form  that 
has  been  adopted  were  the  beft,  is  another  queftion  abfolutely  diftinft.  But  that 
the  above-mentioned  detail  of  enormities  pradtifed  on  the  people  required  fbme 
great  change  is  fufficiently  apparent ;  and  I  cannot  l^etter  conclude  fuch  a  lift  of 
deteftable  oppreffions,  than  in  the  words  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Nivernois,  who  hailed 
the  approaching  day  of  liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubjeft. 

**  Les  plaintes  du  peuple  fe  font  long- temps  perdues  dans  Tefpace  immenfe 
qui  le  fepare  du  tr6ne :  cette  claffe  la  plus  nombreufe  &  la  plus  intcreffante  dc 
lafociet^;  cette  clafle  qui  m^rite  les  premiers  foins  du  gouvernement,  puifqu' 
elle  alimente  toutes  lesautres ;  cette  clafle  a  laquelle  on  doit  &  les  arts  neceffaires 
a  la  vie,  &  ceux  qui  en  embelliflent  le  cours ;  cette  clafl!e  enfin  qui  en  recueillcnt 
moins  a  toujours  paye  davantage,  pent- elle  apres  tant  de  fiecles  d'oppreflion  &  dc 
mif^re  compter  aujourdhui  fur  un  fort  plus  heureux  ?  Cc  feroit  pour  ainfi  dire 
blalphemer  Tautorite  tutelaire  fous  laquelle  nous  vivons  que  d'en  douter  un 
feul  moment,  Un  refpedt  aveugle  pour  les  abus  etablis  ou  par  la  violence 
ou  par  la  fuperftition,  une  ignorance  profonde  des  conditions  du  pa&e  focial 
voila  ce  qui  a  perpdtu^  jufq'  a  nous  la  fervitude  dans  laquelle  out  gemi  nos  peres. 
Un  jour  plus  pure  eft  pr^s  declorre:  le  roi  a  manifeft^  le  defir  de  trouver 
des  fujets  capables  de  lui  dire  la  verit^ ;  une  de  fes  loix  Tedit  de  cr^tion  des  af- 
fcmblees  provinciales  du  moi  de  Juin  1787,  annonce  que  le  vceu  le  plus  preflant 
de  fon  coeur  fera  toujours  celui  qui  tendra  au  foulagement  &  au  bonheur  de  fes 
peuples :  une  autre  loi  qui  a  retcnti  du  centre  du  Royaume  a  fes  dernieres  extre- 
mites  nous  a  promis  la  reftitution  de  tons  nos  droits,  dont  nous  n'avions  perdu, 

*  Many  oppofing  voices  have  been  raifed  j  but  fo  litde  to  their  credit,  that  I  leave  the  pallage  as  it 
was  written  long  ago.  The  abufcs  that  are  rooted  in  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  give  fuch 
numbers  of  men  a  direft  intereft  in  fupporting,  cherifliing,  and  defending  abufes,  that  no  wonder  ad- 
vocates for  tyranny,  of  every  fpecies,  are  found  in  every  country,  and  almoft  in  every  company.  What 
a  mafs  of  people,  in  every  part  of  England,  are  fome  way  or  other  interelled  in  the  prefent  reprefenta- 
tion  of  die  people,  tythes,  charters,  corporations,  monopolies,  and  t^cation !  and  not  merely  to  the 
things  themfelves,  but  to  all  the  abufes  attending  them ;  and  how  many  are  there  who  derive  their 
profit  or  their  confideration  in  life,  not  merely  from  fuch  inftitutions,  but  from  the  evils  they  engen- 
der !  The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  however,  is  fi-ee  from  fuch  influence,  and  will  be  enlightened  by 
degrees ;  afluredly  they  will  find  out,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  that  by  combinations,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  property,  aimed  equally  againft  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  mobbifh  tyranny,  they 
will  be  able  to  refift  fuccefsfully,  that  variety  of  combination,  which,  on  principles  of  plunder  and  def- 
potifin,  is  every  where  at  work  to  enflave  them, 
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&  dont  nous  nc  pouvions  perdre  que  rexcrcife  puifque  le  fond  de  ces  memcs 
droits  eft  inalienable  &  imprcfcriptiblc.  Ofons  done  fecouer  le  joug  des  anciennes 
crreurs  :  ofons  dire  tout  ce  qui  eft  vrai,  tout  ce  qui  eft  utile ;  ofons  reclaimer  les 
droits  cflenticls  &  primitifs  de  riiomme :  la  raifon,  Tequite,  lopinion  g^nerale, 
la  bienfaifancc  connue  de  notpe  augufte  fouverain  tout  concour  a  aflurer  le  fucc^s 
de  nous  doleances/' 

Having  fccn  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  neceflity,  of  fome  change  in  the  go- 
vernment, let  us  next  briefly  inquire  into  the  efFeds  of  the  revolution  on  the 
principal  interefts  in  the  kingdom. 

In  refpedt  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  profit  derived  to  the  nobility  from 
the  feudal  fyftem,  which  was  of  an  extent  in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in 
England  fincethe  nvolution,  or  long  parliament  of  1640,  all  is  laid  in  the  duft, 
without  a  rag  or  remnant  being  fpared*  :  the  importance  of  thefe,  both  in  in- 
fluence and  revenue,  was  fo  great,  that  the  refult  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers^ 
However,  as  thefe  properties  were  real  tyrannies ;  as  they  rendered  the  poflfeflioa 
of  one  fpot  of  land  ruinous  to  all  around  it — and  equally  fubverfive  of  agriculture, 
and  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  utter  deftrudtion  brought  on  all  this 
fpecies  of  property,  does  not  ill  defcrve  the  epithet  they  are  fo  fond  of  in  France  5 
it  is  a  real  regeneration  of  the  people  to  the  privileges  of  human  nature.  No 
man  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of  that  abominable  fyftem,  which 
made  a  whole  parifli  flaves  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  eflfeds  of  the  revo- 
lution have  gone  much  farther;  and  have  been  attended  with  confequences  not 
equally  juftifiable.  The  rents  of  land,  which  are  as  legal  under  the  new  govern- 
ment as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity.  I  have 
been  lately  informed  (Auguft  179 1),  on  authority  not  to  be  doubted,  that  aflb- 
ciations  among  tenantry,  to  a  great  amount  and  extent,  have  been  formed,  even 
within  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent ;  faying,  in  diredl 
terms,  we  are  ftrong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  ftrong  enough 
to  enforce  the  payment.  In  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  poflible,  property 
of  every  kind,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  fituation.     Very  evil  confe- 

♦  It  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  firft  preferred ;  when  the  National 
Affembly,  with  a  forbearance  that  did  them  honour,  refufed  to  abolifli  thofe  orders,  becaufe  perfonal, 
of  merit,  and  not  hereditary,  they  were  guilty  of  one  grofs  error.  They  ought  immediately  to  have 
addreffed  the  King,  to  inftitute  a  new  order  of  knighthood — Knights  of  the  plough.  There 
are  doubtlefs  little  fouls  that  will  fmile  at  this,  and  think  a  thiftle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  fignificant, 
and  more  honourable;  I  fay  nothing  of  orders,  that  exceed  common  fenfe  and  common  chronology,  fuch 
as  St.  Efprit,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  leaving  them  to  fuch  as  venerate  moft  what  they  leaft  un- 
derftand.  But  that  prince,  who  fhould  firft  inftitute  this  order  of  rural  merit,  will  reap  no  vulgar  ho- 
nour :  Leopold,  whofe  twenty  years  of  fteady  and  well  earned  Tufcan  feme  gives  him  a  good  right  to 
do  it  with  propriety,  might,  as  Emperor,  inftitute  it  with  moft  effedt  In  him,  fuch  an  aftion  would 
have  in  it  nothing  of  afFedhtion.  But  I  had  rather  that  the  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a 
frei^afiibmbly.    It  would  have  been  a  trait,  that  marked  the  philofophy  of  a  new  age,  and  a  new  fyftem. 
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quences  will  refult  from  this;  arrears  will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords 
to  lofc,  or  for  the  pcafants  to  pay,  who  will  not  cafily  be  brought  to  relifh  that 
order  and  legal  government,  which  muft  necefTarily  fecurc  thefe  arrears  to  their 
right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  refl,  by  the  new  fyflem  of  taxation,  there 
is  laid  a  land-^tax  of  300  million^,  or  not  to  exceed  4s.  in  the  pound;  but,  un- 
der the  old  government,  their  vtngtiemes  did  not  amount  to  the  feventh  part  of 
fuch  an  impoft.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  cafe  of  French  landlords  is 
viewed,  it  will  appear,  that  they  have  fufFered  immenfely  by  the  revolution.— 
That  many  of  them  deferved  it,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  fince  we  fee  their 
cabiers  demanding  fleadily,  that  all  their  feudal  rights  fhopld  be  confirmed  * : 
that  the  carrying  of  arms  fhould  be  flridlly  prohibited  to  every  body  but  noble- 
men -f* :  that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the  militia  ihQiid  remain  on  its  old 
footing  X :  that  breaking  up  wafles,  and  inclofing  commons,  fhould  be  probi^ 
bited  II :  that  the  nobility  alone  fhould  be  eligible  to  enter  into  the  army, 
church,  &c.  §  :  that  lettret  de  cachet  fhould  continue  ♦*  :  that  the  prcfs  fhould 
not  be  free  ft :  and,  in  fine,  that  there  fhould  be  no  free  corn  trade  XX*  ^ 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fatal.  One  word  will  dif- 
patch  this  inquiry.  The  revolution  was  a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  deftrudtive  of  all  the  reft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know 
what  they  loft  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national  account  will  gain  on  the 
other,  Monf.  Necker  calculates  their  revenue  at  130,000,000  liv.  of  which  only 
42,500,000  liv.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  curies  of  the  kingdom.  Their  wealth 
has  been  much  exaggerated :  a  late  writer  fays,  they  poflefTed  half  the  king- 
dom II  |.  Their  number  was  as  little  known  as  their  revenue ;  one  writer  makes 
them  400,000  §§;  another  8 1,400  *t*  a  third  80,000  *t. 

♦  Evreuxy  p.  y^'^^'Bourbonnoisy  p.  14. — Artois^  p.  22. — Bazas^  p.  Z.^^Niverrms^  p.  y.— 
PoitoUy  p.  t2.'"^Saint9ngej  p.  5. — Orleans^  p.  19. — Chaurmntj  p.  7. 

t  FemiMudihy  p.  41. — ^efnoy^  p.  19. — Sens.  p.  25. — Evreuxj  p.  36. — Sefanne^  p.  17. — Bar 
far  Seiney  p.  6. — Beauvaisy  p.  13. — Bugey^  p.  34. — CUrmont  Ferandy  p.  xi. 

X  LimogiSy  p.  36.  II  Cambrayy  p.  ig.^-'-'Pont  a  Mouffin^  p.  38 

§  Lyotty  p.  1 3.  Tfiurainey  p.  3 1 . — Angoumisy  p.  1 3. — Auxirre^  p.  1 3.  The  audior  of  the'  Htftorical 
Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution^  8vo,  1792,  fays,  p.  68,  *«  the  worft  enemies  of  nobility  have  not  yet 
brought  to  light  any  cahier^  in  which  the  nobles  infifted  on  their  exclufive  right  to  military  prefer- 
ments."— In  the  fame  page,  this  gentleman  fays,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  Engliihman  to  ftudy  four  or 
five  hundred  cahiers.  It  is  evident,  however,  firom  this  miftake,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  examine  Aem 
before  writing  on  the  revolution. 

♦♦  Vermaudoisy  p.  23. — Chalons-fur-Marney  p.  6. — Gieny  p.  9.  ff  O^j  P*  lO. 

XX  5^-  ^entiny  p.  9.  ||  J  De  VAutorite  de  Montefquteu  dans  la  revoluttw  prefinte.    Sro. 

1789.  p.  61.  §§  Etats  Generaux  convoques^  par  Louis  XVI.  par  M.  Target,  prcm.  fuit^  p.  7. 

*t  Slu'eji-ce-que  le  Tiers  Etaty  3d  edit,  par  M.  TAbbe  Sieyes.   8vo.   p.  51. 

*X  Bibliothique  de  Vhmme  puhlique^  par  M.  Condorcet,  i(c  tomu  iii. 
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The  clergy  in  France  have  been  fuppofed,  by  many  perfons  in  England,  to      ^   \ 
merit  their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.     But  the  idea  is  not  accurate :      /   / 
that  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  ppflefled  of  very  great  revenues,  fliould  be  free 
from  vice,  v^ould  be  improbable,   or  rather  impofliblc ;    but   they  preferved, 
what  is  not  always  preferved  in  England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.— 
One  did  not  find  among  them  poachers  or  fox-hunters,   who,  having  fpent 
the  morning  in  fcampering  after  hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to  the  bottle, 
and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pulpjt.     Such  advertifements  were  never  feen  in 
France,  as  I  have  heard  of  in  England : — Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  goodj^orting  coun^        ^"KIA 
try,  where  the  duty  is  light,  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial.     The  proper  exercife    ^    , 
for  a  country  clergyman,  is  the  employment  of  agriculture,  which  demands    (  ( 
ilrength  and  adtivity— and  which,  vigoroufly  followed,  will  fatigue  enough  to 
give  eafe  its  beft  rewh.     A  fportfman  parfon  may  be,  as  he  often  is  in  England, 
a  good  fort  of  man,  and  an  boneft  fellow ;  but  certainly  this  purfuit,  and  the  re- 
for  ting  to  obfcene  comedies,  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an  aflcmbly^ 
are  not  the  occupations  Tor  which  we  can  fuppofe  tythes  were  given  ♦.    Who- 
ever will  give  any  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  clergy  in  their  cahierj,   will 
fee,  that  there  was,  on  many  topics,  an  ill  fpirit  in  that  body.    They  maintain, 
for  inftance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ought  rather  to  be  reftrained  than  ex- 
tended 'f :  that  the  laws  againft  it  fhould  be  renewed  and  executed  %  :  that  ad- 
miflion  into  religious  orders  fhould  be,  as  formerly,  at  fixteen  years  of  age  || :  that 
lettres  de  cachet  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  §.     They  folicit  to  prohibit  all 
divilion  of  commons  ^ ; — to  revoke  the  edidt  allowing  inclofures  ** ;  that  the 
export  of  corn  be  not  allowed  + -f  >  ^^^  ^^^^  public  granaries  be  eftablifhed  %%^ 
The  ill  eflFedls  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more  feverely  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  kingdom,  than  by  any  other  clafs  of  the  people.   The  rivalry  of  the 
Englifli  fabrics,  in  1787  and  1788,  was  ftrong  and  fuccefsful ;  and  the  confu- 
fions  that  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  effedt  of  lefTening  the  in- 
comes of  fo  many  landlords,  clergy,  and  men  in  public  employments;  andfuch 
numbers  fled  from  the  kingdom,  that  the  general  mafs  of  the  confumption  of 
national  fabrics  funk  perhaps  three-fourths.     The  men,  whofe  incomes  were 
untouched,  lefl!ened  their  confumption  greatly,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  un- 
fettled  ftate  of  things  :  the  profpeds  of  a  civil  war,  fuggefted  to  every  man,  that 
his  fafety,  perhaps  his  future  bread,  depended  on  the  money  which  he  could 
hoard.    The  inevitable  confequence,  was  turning  abfolutely  out  of  employment 

♦  Nothing  appears  fo  fcandalous  to  all  the  clergy  of  Europe,  as  tiieir  brethren  in  England  dancing 
at  public  alTemblies ;  and  a  bifhop's  wife  engaged  in  the  lame  amufement,  feems  to  them  as  prepofte- 
rous  as  abiibop,  in  his  lawn  fleeves,  following  the  fiunc  diverfion,  would  to  us.  Probably  both  are 
wrong.  t  Saintonge^  p,  ^^-^^ Limoges,  p.  6,  &c.  %  Lyon,  p.  13. — Dourden,  p.  5. 

I  Saintonge,  p.  26. — Montatfis,  p.  xo,  §  Linages,  p.  22.  fl  Troyes,  p.  li. 

*♦  Mazy  p.  II.  +t  Rouen,  p.  24.  %%  Leon,  p.  xi. — Dourdon,  p.  17.^ 
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immenfe  numbers  of  workmen.  I  have,  in  the  diary  of  the  journey,  noticed 
the  infinite  mifery  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  &c. 
and  by  intelligence,  I  underftood  that  it  was  ftill  worfe  at  Rouen  :  the  fa<a  could 
not  be  otherwife.  This  ciFedt,  which  was  abfolute  death,  by  ftarving  many 
-thoufands  of  families,  was  a  refult,  that,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been 
avoided.  It  flowed  only  from  carrying  things  to  extremities — from  driving  the 
nobility  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  fcizing,  inftead  of  regulating,  the  whole  re- 
gal authority.  Thefe  violences  were  not  necefTary  to  liberty ;  they  even  deftroyed 
true  liberty,  by  giving  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
to  Paris,  and  to  the  populace  of  every  town. 

The  eflfedl  of  the  revolution,  to  the  fmall  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  muft, 
according  to  the  common  nature  of  events,  be,  in  the  end,  remarkably  happy ; 
and  had  the  new  government  adopted  any  principles  of  taxation,  except  thofe  of 
the  ceconomiftes^  eftablifhing  at  the  fame  time  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  bufinefs 
of  inclofure,  and  in  the  police  of  corn,  the  refult  would  probably  have  been 
advantageous,  even  at  this  recent  period.  The  committee  of  impofts  ♦  men- 
tion (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy),  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  in  the  fame 
page  in  which  they  lament  the  depreffion  of  every  other  branch  of  the  national 
induflry.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there  remained,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clafTes  depending  on  land,^on  the  account  of  taxes  in  the  years  1789  and  1790, 
at  leaft  300,000,000  liv.  5  the  execution  of  corveis  was  as  lax  a«  the  payment  of 
taxes.  To  this  we  are  to  add  two  years  tythe,  which  I  cannot  eftimate  at  Icfs 
than  300,000,000  liv.  more.  The  abolition  of  all  feudal  rents,  and  payments  of 
every  fort  during  thofe  two  years,  could  not  be  lefs  than  100,000,000  liv.  includ- 
ing fervices.  But  all  thefe  articles,  great  as  they  were,  amounting  to  near 
600,000,000  liv.  were  lefs  than  the  immenfe  fums  that  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  by  the  high  price  of  corn  throughout  the  year  1789 ;  a  price  arifing 
almoft  entirely  from  Monf.  Necker's  fine  operations  in  the  corn  trade,  as  it  has 
been  proved  at  large ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  dedudlion  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  unavoidable  diminution  of  confumption  in  every  article  of  land  produce,  not 
cflTentially  necefTary  to  life :  every  objedl  of  luxury,  or  tending  to  it,  is  lefTened 
greatly.  But  after  this  difcount  is  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favour  of  the  little 
proprietor  farmers,  muft  be  very  great.  The  benefit  of  fuch  a  fum  being  added, 
as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  huibandry,  needs  no  explanation.  Their  agriculture  muft 
be  invigorated  by  fuch  wealth— by  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  its  profeflbrs ;  by 
the  deftrudion  of  its  innumerable  fhackles ;  and  even  by  the  diftreffes  of  other 
employments,  occafioning  new  and  great  inveftments  of  capital  in  land:  and 
thefe  leading  fads  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  when  the  prodigious  divifion  of 
'landed  property  in  France  is  well  confidered ;  probably  half,  perhaps  two-thirds, 

♦  Rapport  k  6  Decembrc  1790,  fur  Us  moycns  dcpourvoir  aux  itpcnfespour  I79i>  p»  4« 
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of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  poflcflion  of  little  proprietors,  who  paid  quit-rents,  and 
feudal  duties,  for  the  fpots  they  farmed.  Such  men  are  placed  at  once  in  com- 
parative affluence ;  and  as  eafe  is  thus  acquired  by  at  leaft  half  the  kingdom,  it 
mufl  not  be  fet  down  as  a  point  of  trifling  importance.  Should  France  efcape 
a^civil  war,  fhe  will,  in  the  profperity  of  thefe  men,  find  a  refource  which  poli- 
ticians at  a  diftance  do  not  calculate.  With  renters  the  cafe  is  certainly  diflfer- 
ent ;  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  landlords  will,  fooner  or  later,  avail  themfclves  of 
thefe  circumftances,  by  advancing  their  rents  ;  adling  in  this  refped:,  as  in 
every  other  country,  is  common;  but  they  will  find  it  impoffible  to  deprive  the 
tenantry  of  a  vaft  advantage,  necelfarily  flowing  from  their  emancipation. 

The  confufion,  which  has  fince  arifen  in  the  finances,  owing  almoft  entirely 
to  the  mode  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  afl!emb}y,  has  had  the  efi^edt  of  conti- 
nuing to  the  prefent  moment  (1791),  a  freedom  from  all  impoft  to  the  little  pro- 
prietors, which,  however  dreadful  its  general  effedls  on  the  national  aflfairs,,  has 
tended  ftrorigly  to  enrich  this  clafs. 

The  efFeds  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  clais  of  cultivators,  but 
on  agriculture  in  general,  is  with  me,  I  mufl:  confefs,  very  queftionable  ;  I  fee 
no  benefits  flowing,  particularly  to  agriculture  (liberty  applies  equally  to  all 
claflTes,  and  is  not  yet  fufliciently  eftabliflied  for  the  protedion  o( property),  except 
the  cafe  of  ty thes ;  but  I  fee  the  rife  of  many  evils ;  reftridions  and  prohibitions 
on  the  trade  of  cornea  varying  land-tax— and  impeded  inclofures,  are  milchiefs 
on  principle^  that  may  have  a  generative  faculty  ;  and  will  prove  infinite  draw- 
backs from  the  profperity,  which  certainly  was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped^ 
that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  aflfembly  will  reverfe  this  fyftem  by  degrees  5  for,  if 
it  is  not  reverfed,  agriculture  cannot  flourish. 

The  eflfedl  of  the  revolution,  on  the  public  revenue,  is  one  great  point  on 
which  Monf.  de  Calonne  lays  confiderablc  ftrefs ;  and  it  has  been  fince  urged  in 
France,  that  the  ruin  of  30,000  families,  thrown  abfolutely  out  of  employment, 
and  confcquently  out  of  bread,  in  the  colledtion  of  the  taxes  on  fait  and  tobacco 
only,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fpreading  univerfal  diftrefs  and  mifery. 
The  public  revenue  funk,  in  one.  year,  175  millions  :  this  was  not  a  lofs  of  that 
fum ;  the  people  to  whom  aflignats  were  paid  on  that  account  loft  no  more  than 
thedifcount ;  the  lofs,  therefore,  to  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid, 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent..*.  But  was  it  a  lofs  to 
the  miferable  fubjefts  who  formerly  paid  thofe  taxes ;  and  who  paid  them  by 
the  fweat  of  their  brows,  at  the  expencc  of  the  bread  out  of  their  children's 
mouths,  aflTefled  with  tyranny,  and  levied  in  blood.     Do  they  feel  a  lofs  in 

♦  Since  this  was  written,  aflignats  fell,  in  December  1791,  and  January  1792,  to  34.  to  38  per 
cent,  paid  in  filver,  and  42  to  50  paid  in  gold,  arifing  from  great  emiffions  \  from  the  quantity  of  pri** 
vate  paper  ifliied  3  from  forged  ones  being  common,  and  from  the  proipe^  of  a  war. 
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having  175  millions  in  their  pockets  in  1789,  more  than  they  had  in  1788  ?  and 
in  poffcffing  other  175  millions  more  in  1790,  and  the  inheritance  in  future? 
Is  not  fuch  a  change  eafe,  wealth,  life,  and  animation  to  thofe  clafles,  who, 
while  the  pens  of  political  fatirifts  flander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment 
reviving,  by  inheriting  from  that  revolution  fomething  which  the  old  go* 
vernment  affuredly  did  not  give  ?  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  may  be  called 
the  revenue  of  the  public:— thofe  to  whom  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
fcnt  payment  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  the  old  tythes,  are  a  de* 
dudion  of  all  revenue,  arc,  beyond  doubt,  in  great  diftrefs ;  but  what  fay  the 
farmers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  whom  the  deteftable  burthen  of  thofe 
taxes  was  extorted?  Do  not  they  find  their  culture  lightened,  their  induftry 
freed,  thtir  jprodudts  their  own  ?  Go  to  the  ariftocratical  politician  at  Paris,  or 
at  London,  and  you  hear  only  of  the  ruin  of  France — go  to  the  cottage  of  the 
metayer^  or  the  houfe  of  the  farmer,  and  demand  pf  him  what  the  refult  has 
been — there  will  be  but  one  voice  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  If  tythes  were  to  be 
at  one  ftroke  abolifhed  in  England  ^,  no  doubt  the  clergy  would  fufier,  but  would 

(  ^.     not  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  aian  dependent  on  it»  rife  with 

i    (.     a  vigour  never  before  experienced. 

Future  EffeSls. 

It  would  betray  no  inconfiderable  prefumption  to  attempt  to  prcdift  what 
will  be  the  event  of  the  revolution  now  paflmg  in  France ;  I  am  not  fo  impru- 
dent. But  there  are  confident tions  that  may  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  love  to  fpeculate  on  future  events  better  than  I  do*  There  are  three  appa- 
rent benefits  in  an  ariftocracy  forming  the  part  of  a  conftitution ;  firft,  the 
fixed,  confolidated,  and  hereditary  importance  of  the  great  nobility,  is,  for  the 
mod  part,  a  bar  to  the  dangerous  pretentions,  and  illegal  views,  of  a  vidtorious 
and  highly  popular  king,  prefident,  or  leader.  Afiemblies,  fo  eleded,  as  to  bjS 
fwayed  abfolutely  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  would  frequently,  under  fuch  a 
prince,  be  ready  to  grant  him  much  more  than  a  well  conftituted  ariftocratic  fenate. 
Secondly,  fuch  popular  aflcmblies,  as  I  have  juft  defcribed,  are  fometimes  led  to 
adopt  declfions  too  haftily,  and  too  imprudently ;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
wars  with  neighbouring  nations  ;  in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known  the  com- 
monalty have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them.    An  ariftocracy,  not  unduly 

«  It  is  an  error  in  France  to  fuppofe,  that  the  revenue  of  the  church  is  finall  in  England.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  ftates  that  revenue  at  2io,oooL ;  it  cannot  be  ftated  at  Icis  dum 
fire  millions  ftcrling.  Menu  prefente  par  la  5.  R.  d*Ag.  a  l^Affimblie  Nationally  1789,  p.  52. — 
One  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  we  have  in  England,  perfifts  in  aflerting  it  to  be  mact  bfs  than 
two  millions.  From  very  numerous  inquiries,  which  I  am  ftill  purfiling,  I  have  reafeo  to  believe 
this  opinion  to  be  founded  On  infiiiEcient  data.  _  ,- 
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influenced  by  the  crown,  ftands  like  a  rock  againft  fuch  phrcnzies,  and  hath  a 
dircdl  intereft  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  peaceable  maxims.  The  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  many  other  fubjedts,  in  which  mature  deliberation  is  wanted 
to  ballaft  the  impetuofity  of  the  people.  I  always  fuppofe  the  ariftocratic  body 
well  conftituted,  upon  the  bafis  of  a  fufficient  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  no 
unlimited  \iQVfCT  in  the  crown,  to  thfow  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
fame  fcale,  which  is  the  cafe  in  England.  Thirdly,  whatever  benefits  may  arife 
from  the  exiftencc  of  an  executive  power,  diftindt  from  the  legiflative,  muft 
abfolutely  depend  on  fome  intermediate  and  independent  body  between  the  people 
and  the  executive  power.  Every  one  muft  grant,  that  if  there  be  no  fuch  body,, 
the  people  are  enabled,  when  they  pleafe,  to  annihilate  the  executive  authority,— 
and  aflign  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  long  parliament,  to  committees  of  their  own 
reprefentatives ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  may  appear,  as  they  did  at 
Verfailles,  armed  before  the  King,  and  infift  on  his  confent  to  any  propofitions 
they  bring  him ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  fecming  advantages  derived  from  a  diftinft 
executive  power  are  loft.  And  it  mpft  be  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as^ 
tbeprefent  one  of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  aseafily,  and  as  rea- 
dily, as  a  fecretary  can  be  reprimanded  forafalfc  entry  in  the  journals.  If  a 
conftitution  be  good,  all  great  changes  in  it  fhouldbe  efteemed  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  hazard :  it  is  in  bad  ones  only  that  alterations  fliould  not  be  looked 
upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  thefe  circumftanccs  may  prove  advantages  in  an  ariftocratical  portion  of 
a  legiflature,  there  is  reafon  to  believe ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter- 
balanced by  poffible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within  this  de- 
fcription,  the  danger  of  an  ariftocracy  uniting  with  the  crown  againft  the  people  ^ 
that  is  to  fay,  influencing  by  weight  of  property  and  power,  a  great  mafs  of  the 
people  dependent — againft  the  reft  of  the  people  who  are  independent  ?^  Do  we 
not  fee  this  to  be^vcry  much  the  cafe  in  England  at  this  moment  ?  To  what 
other  part  of  our  conftitution  is  it  imputable  that  we  have  been  infamoufly  in-  ^  ^kd^ 
volved  in  perpetual  wars,  from  which  none  reap  any  benefit  but  that  tribe  of 
vermin  which  thrive  moft  when  a  nation  moft  declines ;  contradlors,  viduallers^ 
paymafters,  ftock-jobbers,  and  money- fcriveners  :  a  fet  by  whom  minifters  arc 
furrounded ;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole  claflTcs  amongft  the  people  are  beg- 
gared and  ruined.    Thofe  who  will  aflcrt  a  conftitution  can  be  good  ♦  which. 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  even  tolerable,  for  this  plain  reafon,  fuch  public  extravagance  engen- 
ders tasces  to  an  amount  that  will  fooner  or  later  force  the  people  into  refiftance,  which  is  always  the 
d^ftruftion  of  a  conftitution  \  and  furely  that  muft  be  admitted  bad,  which  carries  to  the  moft  careleft 
eye  the  feeds  of  its  own  deftru£tion.  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  public  debt  in  a  century^ 
is  in  a  ratio  impoffible  to  be  fupportedj  and  therefore  evidently  ruinous^ 
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JufFers  th^fe  things,  ought  at  leaft  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  one  as  would  not  fuffcr 
them  would  be  much  better  *. 

If  an  ariftocracy  have  thus  its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  it  is. natural  to 

inquire^  whether  the  French  nation  be  likely  to  eftablifli  fomething  of  a  fenate, 

that  fhall  have  the  advantages  without  the  evils.     If  there  (hould  be  none,  no 

4)opular  reprefentatives  will  ever  be  brought,  with  the  confent  of  their  conftituents, 

.to  give  up  a  power  in  their  own  pofleffion  and  enjoyment.     It  is  experience  alone, 

^nd  long  experience,  that  can  fatisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one  muft  entertain  on 

this  fubjedt.     What  can  we  know,  experimentally,  of  a  government  which  has 

not  ftood  the  brunt  of  unfuccefsfiil  and  of  fucccfsful  wars  }  The  Englifh  conftitu- 

tion  has  doodthis  tefl,  and  has  been  found  deficient;  or  rather,  as  far  this  teft  can 

jdecide  aay  thing,  has  been  proved  worthlefs  ;  fince,  in  a  fingle  century,  it  has  in- 

jvolved  the  nation  in  a  debt  of  fo  vaft  -j;  a  magnitude,  that  every  blefling  which 

inight  otherwife  have  been  perpetuated  is  put  to  the  ftake ;  fo  that  if  the  nation  do 

.not  make  fome  change  in  its  conftitution,  it  is  much  to  be  areaded^ltHaFfhe  conffi^' 

Jtution  will  ruin  the  nation.  WKere  praoice  and  experience  have  fo  utterly  failed,  it 

would  be  vain  to  reafon  from  theory :  and  efpecially  on  a  fubjedt  on  which  a 

yery  able  writer  lias  feen  his  own  prediction  fo  totally  erroneous :  **  In  the 

monarchical  ftatesof  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly 

.  equal  government  (hould  be  eftablifhed  for  many  ages ;  the  people,  in  ge'neral, 

and  efpecially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even  when  they  arc 

opprciTed  by  them  J." 

In  regard  to  the  future  confequences  of  this  fingular  revolution,  as  an  example 
to  other  nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpirit  which  has  produced  it,  will, 
fooner  or  later,  fpread  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  illumination  amongft  the  common  people;  and  it  will  prove  either  mifchicvous 
or  beneficial,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  fteps  taken  by  governments.    It  is  un- 

•  «  The  drrc<a  power  of  the  King  of  England/'  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  is  confiderablc.  His  indireft 
is  great  indeed.  When  was  it  that  a  King  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  him  refpeifled, 
courted,  or  perhaps  even  feared  in  every  ftate  in  Europe  ?"  It  is  in  fuch  paffages  as  thefc,  that  this 
elegant  writer  lays  himfelf  open  to  the  attacks  formidable,  becaufe  juft,  of  men  who  have  not  an 
hundredth  part  of  his  talents.  Who  queftions,  or  can  queftion,  the  power  of  a  prince  that  in  leis  than 
Z  century  has  expended  above  looo  millions,  and  involved  his  people  in  a  debt  of  240  !  The  point  in 
debate  is  not  the  exigence  of  power,  but  its  excefs.  What  is  the  conftitution  that  generates  or  allows 
of  fuch  expences  ?  The  very  mifchief  complained  of  is  here  wrought  into  a  merit,  and  brought  in  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  poifon  is  falutary. 

f  This  debt,  and  our  enormous  taxation,  are  the  beft  anfwer  the  National  Affembly  gives  to  thofe 
who  would  have  had  the  Englifli  government,  with  all  its  faults  on  its  head,  adopted  in  France ;  nor  was 
it  without  reafon  faid  by  a  popular  writer,  that  a  government,  formed  like  die  Englifli,  obtains  more  re- 
venue than  it  could  do,  either  by  direft  defpotifm,  or  in  a  full  ftate  of  freedom. 

J  Djr.  Pxieftley's  Lcftures  on  Hift.  4to.  1788.  p.  317. 

qucftionably 
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queftionably  the  fubjeft  of  all  others  themoft  interefting  to  every  clafs,  and  even  to 
every  individual  of  a  modern  ftate;  the  great  line  of  divifion,  into  which  the  people 
divides,  is,  ift,  thofe  that  have  property ;  and,  2d,  others  that  have  none.  The  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  in  many  refpeds,  have  been  fubverfive  of  property ; 
and  have  been  efFeded  by  the  lower  people,  in  diredt  oppofition  to  the  nominal  le- 
giflature;  yet  their  conftitution  began  its  eftablifliment  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  regularity,  by  a  formal  eledion  of  reprelentatives,  than  there  is  any  probability 
of  feeing  in  other  countries.  Revolutions  will  there  be  blown  up  from  riotous 
mobs— from  the  military  called  out  to  quell  them,  but  refufing  obedience,  and 
joining  the  infurgents.  Such  a  flame,  fpreading  rapidly  through  a  country,  muft 
prove  more  hoftile,  and  more  fatal  to  property,  than  any  thing  that  has  prevailed 
in  France.  The  probability  of  fuch  events,  every  one  muft  allow  to  be  not  in- 
confiderable;  the  ruin  that  muft  attend  them  cannot  be  doubted;  for  they 
would  tend  to  produce  not  a  National  AfTembly,  and  a  free  conftitution,  but  an 
univerfal  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  firft  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in 
E41  gland  would  be  the  common  people  demanding  an  admiflion  and  voice  in  the 
veftries,  and  voting  to  themfelves  whatever  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appro- 
priate; which,  in  fadt,  would  be  an  agrarian  law.  Can  there  be  fo  much  fu- 
pinenefs  in  the  prefent  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  old  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ?  Can  fuch  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart,  and  fuch  blindnefs  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  be  found,  as  the  plan  of 
rqedUng  ^7/ innovations  left  they  /hould  lead  to  greater  ?  There  is  no  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  that  does  not  depend,  in  the  laft  rcfort,  on  a  military  power; 
and  if  that  fail  them,  is  not  the  confequence  ealily  feen  ?  A  new  policy  miift 
either  be  adopted,  or  all  the  governments  we  know  will  be  fwept  from  their  very 
foundations.  Thispolicy  muft  confift,  firft,  in,  making  it  the  intercft,  as  much 
as  pofliblc,  of  every  clafs  in  the  ftate,  except  thofe  abfolutely  without  property  *, 
to  fupport  the  eftabli(hed  government ;  and  alfo  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the 
fecurity  of  property  will  allow,  even  to  thefe ;  farther  than  this,  none  can  look ; 
for  it  is  fo  diredlly  the  intereft  of  the  people,  without  property^  to  divide  with  thofe 
who  have  it,  that  no  government  can  be  eftabliftied,  which  (hall  give  the  poor 
an  equal  intereft  in  it  with  the  rich  -f ; — the  vifible  tangible  intereft  of  the 

poor 

*  The  reprefentation  of  mere  population  is  as  gro&  a  violation  of  fenfe,  reafon,  and  theory,  as  it 
is  found  pernicious  in  praflice ;  it  gives  to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge ;  to  uncultivated  intellcdl 
the  lead  of  intelligence;  to  favage  force  the  guide  of  law  and  juftice;  and  to  folly  the  governance  of 
wifdom.  Knowledge,  intelligence,  information,  learning,  and  wifdom  ought  to  govern  nations;  and 
thefe  are  all  found  to  refide  moft  in  the  middle  dafles  of  mankind ;  weakened  by  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  greaty  and  ftifled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 

f  Thofe  who  have  not  attended  much  to  French  affairs,  might  eafily  miftake  the  reprefentation 
of  territory  and  contribution  in  the  French  conftitution^  as  fomething  ilmilar  to  what  I  contend  for 

but 
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poor  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprcflions),  and  not  the  ultimate  and  remote,  whicli  they 
will  never  voluntarily  regard,  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  confequent  divifion  of 
property,  the  fure  path  1o  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  The  means  of  making  a 
government  refpefted  and  beloved  are,  in  England,  obvious  ;  taxes  muft  be  im-  , 
menfely  reduced;  afTefTments  on  malt,  leather,  candles,  foap,  fait,  and  win-> 
dows,  muft  be  aboliflied  or  lightened;  the  funding  fyftem,  the  parent  of  taxation, 
annihilated  for  ever,  by  taxing  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt — the  conftitu- 
tion^hat  admitsjajjcb^^^rrifti  in  its  vitals  the  (f ed&jof  its  deftruftibiTiltytircs^'*^ 
and  tefts  aboliflied ;  thq  reprcfentation  of  parliament  reformed,  and  its  ouration 
ihorten'eici ;  not  to  give  the^^people,  withouF  pr^erty,  a  predominancy,  tut  ^to 
prevent  that  corruption,  in  which  our  debts  and  taxes  have  originated ;  the  ut- 
ter deftrudlion  of  all  monopolies,  and,  among  them,  of  all  charters  and  corpo- 
rations ;  game-made  property,  and  belonging  to  the  pofleflbr  of  one  acre,  as 
much  as  to  him  who  has  a  thoufand ;  and,  laftly,  the  laws,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
to  be  thoroughly  reformed. — Thefe  circumftances  include  the  great  evils  of 
the  Britifli  conftitution  ;  if  they  be  remedied,  it  may  enjoy  even  a  Venetiagt  lon- 
.^cvity;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  like  cancerous  humours  to  ptty  on  the  nobler 
pairts  of  the  political  fyftem,  this  boafted  fabric  may  not  exift  even  twenty  years. 
To  guard  property  efFedtually,  and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new  fyftem, 
the  militia  laws  ought  all  to  be  repealed.  When  we  fee,  as  in  all  the  monar- 
chies of  Europe,  the  government  only  armed,  defpotifm  is  eftabliflied.  When 
thofe  who  have  property  alone  are  armed,  how  fecure  the  people  from  oppref- 

«»«but  nothing  is  more  remote :  the  number  chofen  is  of  litde  confequence,  while  peribns  withoat 
property  are  the  ele&ors.  Y^t  Mr.  Chriftie  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  that  property  is  a  bafe  on  which 
reprefentation  ought  to  be  founded ;  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property  is  reprefented,  though  the 
reprefentadves  of  the  property  are  deded  by  men  that  do  not  poflfefii  a  (hilling !  It  is  not  diat  the 
proprietors  of  property  fhould  have  voices  in  the  ele^on  proportioned  to  their  property,  but  that 
men  who  have  a  direA  intereft  in  the  plunder  or  divifion  of  property  (hould  be  kept  at  a  diftance 
fiom  power.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modern  legiflation,  to  fecure  property,  and  at  the  fiune-* 
time  to  iecure  freedom  to  thofe  that  have  no  property.  In  England  there  is  much  of  this  effe&ed  for 
the  finaO  portion  of  every  man's  income  that  is  left  to  him  after  public  plunder  is  (atiated  (the  poor, 
the  parfon,  and  the  king  take  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  every  man's  rent) — but  the  reft  is  fecure.  la 
America  the  poor,  the  parfon,  and  the  king  take  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing},  and  the  whole  is  fecure. ' 
In  France  all  feems  to  be  at  the  mercy  •f  the  populace. 

*  The  exa£lion  of  tythes  is  fo  abfurd  and  tyrannical  an  attack  on  the  property  of  mankind,  that  it 
if  aknoft  impoffible  for  them  to  continue  in  any  country  in  the  vvarld  half  a  century  longer.  To  pay 
a  man  by  force  loool.  a  year,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better  done  for  xooL  is 
too  grois  an  impofition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that  lOOol.  in  the  moft  pernicious  method  that  can 
wound  both  property  and  liberty,  are  circumftances  congenial  to  the  tenth  century,  but  not  to  the 
eighteenth.  Italy,  France,  and  America  have  fet  noble  examples  for  the  imitation  of  mankind;  and 
diofe  Gountries  that  ^  not  follow  tbemi  will  foon  be  as  infexior  in  cultivation  as  they  art  in  policy. 

fion? 
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fion  ?— When  thofc  who  have  no  property  arc  armed,  how  prevent  their  feizing 
the  property  of  others  ?— Perhaps  the  beft  method  of  guarding  againft  thefc 
contrary  evils,  is  to  embody,  in  a  national  militia,,  all  who  have  property  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  allow  arms  (unembodied)  to  all  citizens  indifcriminately  :  we 
fee,  in  the  cafe  of  Berne,  that  the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  ariftocracy  in 
fuch  order,  that  great  oppreffions  are  unknown.  An  army  was  always  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  in  the  probable  ftate  of  Europe,  it  may  be  doubly  fo ;  difcipline 
preferved,  it  cemented  defpotifm ;  undifciplined,  it  may  unite  with  the  people 
of  no  property,  and  produce  anarchy  and  ruin.  There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient 
guard  upon  it,  but  a  national  militia,  formed  of  every  man  that  pofTeflcs  a  certain 
degree  of  property,  rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers  *.  Such  a  force,  in  this 
illand,  would  probably  amount  to  above  100,000  men  ;  and  would  be  amply  fuf-  ,  . 
ficient  for  repreffing  all  thofe  riots,  whofe  objeft  might  be,  immediately  or  uU '  j  J  J 
timatcly,  the  democratic  mifchief  of  transferring  property +.    This  for  a  free    f^^ 

govern- 

♦  The  late  riots  at  Birmingham  ought  to  convince  every  man,  who  looks  to  the  prefervation  of        ^ 
peace,  that  a  militia  of  property  is  abfolutely  neceflary ;  had  it  exifted  at  that  town,  no  fuch  infamoua  f 

tranfa£lion$  could  have  tak^n  place,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  age  and  nation.    Thofe  riots  may  convince         < 
us  how  infecure  our  propett^  really  is  in  England,  and  how  very  imperfe£l  that  political  systIsm^ 
which  could,  twice  in  ten  years,  fee  two  of  the  greateft  towns  in  England  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  mob.         / 
The  military  muft,  in  relation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  always  at  a  diftance;  but  A 
militia  is  on  the  fpot,  and  eafy  to  be  collected,  by  previous  regulations,  at  a  moment's  warning.. 

f  The  clafs  of  writers  1^0  wifli  to  fpread  the  tafte  of  revolutions,  and  make  them  every  where 
the  §riUr  of  the  dofy  afFe£t  to  confound  the  governments  of  France  and  America,  as  if  eftabliihed  on 
the  (ame  principles;  if  fo,  it  is  a  remarkable  fa£l  that  the  refult  fhoiild,  to  appearance,  turn  out  fo 
differently:  but  a  little  examination  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  common  be- 
tween thofe  governments,  except  the  general  ^  principle  of  being  free.  In  France,  the  populace  are 
eleftors,  and  to  fo  low  a  degree  that  the  exclufions  are  of  little  account  \  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
feat  in  the  provincial  aflemblies,  and  in  the  national  one,  are  fo  low  diat  the  whole  chain  may  be 
completed,  from  tiie  firft  elector  to  die  legidator,  without  a  Angle  link  of  what  merits  the  name  of 
property.  The  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  jn  America,  there  is  not  a  fingle  ftate  in  which  voters  muft 
not  have  a  qualification  of  property :  in  MaflachufTets  and  New  Hampfhire,  a  freehold  of  3L  a  yeari 
or  other  eftate  of  60I.  value :  Conne(Eticut  is  a  country  of  fubftandal  freeholders,  and  the  old  go- 
vernment remains :  in  New  York,  elcftors  of  the  fenate  muft  have  a  property  of  lool.  free  from 
debts  i  and  thofe  of  the  afTembly  freeholds  of  40s.  a  year,  rated  and  paying  taxes :  in  Pennfylvania, 
payment  of  taxes  is  necefl&ry :  in  MarjHand,  the  pofTelTon  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  eftate  worth 
30I. :  in  Virginia,  25  activated  acres,  with  a  houfe  on  it :  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  fenate  50  acres, 
and,£Mr  the  affembly  payment  of  taxes :  and  in  all  the  ftates  there  are  qualifications  much  more  con- 
fiderable,  necefTary  for  being  eligible  to  be  elected.  In  general  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  that  taxes 
being  fo  very  few,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  excludes  vaftly  more  voters  than  a  fimilar  regulation 
in  Europe.  In  conftituting  the  legiflatures  alfo,  the  ftates  all  have  two  houfes,  except  Pennfylvania. 
And  Congrefs  itfdf  meets  in  the  fame  form.  Thus  a  teady  explanation  is  found  of  that  order  and  re- 
gularity, and  fecurity  of  property,  which  ftrikcs  every  eye  in  America;  a  contraft  to  the  fpeftacle  which 

Fracvcfi. 
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^  "         government : — defpotic  ones,  that  would  wifli  to  efcape  deftruftion,  muft  eman- 
cipate their  fubjedts,  becaufe  no  military  conformation  can  long  fecure  the  obe-^ 
dience  of  ill  treated  flavcs ;  and  while  fuch  governments  arc  giving  to  their 
people  a  conftitution  worth  preferving,  they  (hould,  by  an  abfolutc  renunciation 
•':    ^        of  all  the  views  of  conqueft,  make  a  fmall  army  as  efficient  for  good  purpofes> 
;.  *    .    as  a  large  force  for  ambitious  ones;  this  new-modelled  military  (hould  confifl-, 
rank  and  file,  of  men  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  property  and  order :  ^Ye^e 
"     ,     this  army  to  confift  merely  of  nobility,  it  would  form  a  military  ariftocracy,  as 
dangerous  to  the  prince  as  to  the  people ;  it  fhould  be  compofed,   indifcrimi- 
nately,  of  individuals,  drawn  from  all  claffcs,  but  poflefling  a  given  property.— 
A  good  government,  thus  fupported,  may  be  durable ;  bad  ones  will  be  (hivered 
to  pieced  by  the  new  fpirit  that  ferments  in  Europe,     The  candid  reader  will,  I 
truft,  fee,  that  in  whatever  I  have  ventured  to  advance  on  fo  critical  a  fubjeft  as 
this  great  and  unexampled  revolution,  I  have  affigned  the  merit  I  think  due  to 
it,  which  is  the  deJlruSlion  of  the  old  government^  and  not  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
new.     All  that  I  faw,  and  much  that  I  heard,  in  France,  gave  me   the  cleared 
I    j.^       convidion,   that  a  change   was  neceflary  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people  ;  a 
change,  that  (hould  limit  the  royal  authority;  that  (hould  reftrain  the  feudal 
tyranny  of  the  nobility ;  that  (hould  reduce  the  church  t(f  the  level  of  good  citi- 
zens ;  that  (hould  corredt  the  abufes  of  finance ;   that  (hould  give  purity  to  the 

France  has  exhibited,  where  confufion  of  every  fort  has  operated,  in  which  property  is  very  fai  from 
fafe  i  in  which  the  populace  legiflate  and  then  execute,  not  laws  of  their  reprefentatives,  but  of  their 
own  ambulatory  wills  i  in  which,  at  diis  moment  (March  1792),  they  are  a  fcene  of  anarchy,  with 
every  Cgn  of  a  civil  war  commencing.     Thele"  two  great  experiments,  as  far  as  they  havc^  gone, 
ought  to  pour  convi£Hpii  in  every  mind,  that   order  and  property  never  can  be  fefe  if  the  right 
ofdeftion  is  perfonal,  inftead  of  being  attached  to  property^:' *and  whenever"  propofitions  for  the 
retormatioir*'of"bur  repfcIeHration  (hall   be  iferioufly  cdnlidcrcd,   which  is  certainly  neceflary,   no- 
thing ought  to  be  in  contemplation    but  taking   power  from  the  crown  and  the  ariftocracy — 
not  to  give  It  to  the  mob,  but  to  the  middle  claffes  of  moderate  fortune.     The  proprietor  erf  an 
"eftate  of  JoTr  'd*^year'Ts'"iis  much  interefted,  in  the  prefervation"  of  or3er*and  of  property,  as  the 
pofleflbr  of  fifty  thoufand;  but  the  people  without  property  have  a  direft  and  pofitive  intereft  in 
public  confufion,  and  the  confequent  divifioh "  of  that  property^'  of  'wHidT they  arc  deftitute.     H^ce 
the  neceffity,*a  prefling  one  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  a  militia  rank  and  file,  of  property;   the  ef- 
fential  counterpoife  to  afiemblies  in  ale-houfe  kitchens,  clubbing  their  pence  to  have  the  Rights  of  Man 
read  to  them,  by  which  fhould  be  underftood  (in  Europe,  not  in  America)  the  right  to  plunder. 
Let  the  ftate  of  France  at  prefent  be  coolly  confidered,  and  it  will  be  found  to  originate  abfolutely  in 
population,  without  property  being  reprefented ;    it  exhibits  fcenes  fuch  as  can  never  take  place  in 
America.     See  the  National  Aflembly  of  a  great  empire,  at  the  crifis  of  its  fate,  liftening  to  the  har. 
rangues  of  the  Paris  populace,  the  female  populace  of  St.  Antoine,  and  the  prefident  formally  anfwer- 
ing  and  flattering  them  !     Will  fuch  fpedacles  ever  be  feen  in  the  American  Congrefe?     Can  that  be 
a  well  conftituted  government,  in  which  the  moft  precious  moments  are  fo  confumcd  ?     The  place 
of  aflemblinj^  (Paris)  is  alone  fufficient  to  endanger  the  conflitution. 

adminidration 
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adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and  that  fhould  place  tjhe  people  in  a  ftate  of  cafe,  and 
give  them  weight  enough  to  fecure  this  blcffing.  Thus  far  I  muft  fuppofe  every 
friend  of  mankind  agreed.  But  whether,  in  order  to  efFed  thus  much,  all  France 
were  to  be  overthrown,  ranks  annihilated,  property  attacked,  the  monarchy  abo- 
lifhed,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled  upon  ;  and,  above  all  the  rcft^ 
the  whole  efFe<fl  of  the  revolution,  good  or  bad,'  put  on  the  ifflie  of  a  condu<5t 
which,  to  fpeak  in  the  mildeft  language,  madff'a  civil  war  probable  : — this  is 
a  queftion  abfolutely  diftindt.  In  my  private  opinion,  thefe  extremities  were 
not  ncQeflary;  France  might  have  been  free  without  violence;  a  neceflitous 
court,  a  weak  miniftry,  and  a  timid  prince,  cx)uld  have  .rcfufed  nothing  to  the 
demands  of  the  ftates,  eflential  to  public  happinefs.  The  power  of  the  purfe 
would  have  done  all. that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  weight  of  the  com- 
mons would  have  been  predominant;  but  it  would  have  had  checks  and  a  controuU 
without  which  power  is  not  constitution,  but  tyranny. ^'^Whilc,  however, 
I  thus  venture  to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have  been  accompliflied  upon 
better  principles,  becaufe  probably  niore  jdurable  ones,  I  do  not  therefore  affign 
the  firft  National  Aflembly  in  the  grofs  to  that  total  condemnation,  they  have 
received  from  fome  very  intemperate  pens,  and  for  this. plain  rcafon,  becaufe  it 
is  certain  that  they  h^  not  done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the  people. 
Before  the  revolution  is  condemned  in  the  grofs,  it  fliould  be  confidered  what 
extent  of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the  three  orders  in  their  cahiers -,  and  this 
in  particular  is  neccffary,  fmce  thofe  very  cahiers  are  quoted  to  fhew  the  mif- 
chievous  proceedings  of  the  National  Aflembly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  amc^ 
liorations  demanded  ;  to  have  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  habeas  corpus  of  Eng- 
•  land  *  ;  to  deliberate  by  head,  and  not  by  order,  c^anded  by  the  mbilitf 
them/elves -f  *,  to  declare  all.  taxes  illegal  and  fuppreflred--*ut  to  grant  them 
anew  for  a  year  J;  to  abolifh  for  ever  the  capitaineries  J  j,  to  eftabli(h  2i  caiffe 
nationale  feparee  inaccejpble  a  toute  influence  dupouvoir  executif\  :  that  all  the  in-  ' 
tendants  fhould  be  fupprefled  §  :  that  no  treaties  of  commerce  fhould  be  made 
but  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates^  :  that  the  orders  of  begging  monks  be  fup- 
prefled ** :  that  all  monks  be  fupprefTed,  and  their  goods  and  eftates  fold  ft  •  that 
tythes  be  for  ever  fupprefled  J  J:  that  all  feudal  rights,  duties,  payments,  and  fer- 
vices  be  abolifhed  ||  |[ :  that  falaries  (traitement  pecuniare)^  be  paid  to  the  dcpu- 

*  Nob.  yfuxois,  p.  23.     jfrtoisy  p.  13.     T,  Etat  di  Permne^  p.  15.     Noh.  Dauphini^  p.  119. 

+  Nob*  Touraine^  p.  4,  Nob.  Scnlis^  p.  46,  Nob.  Pays  de  Labour^  p.  3.  Nob.  Sluefnoy^  p.  6.  Nob^ 
Sensy  p.  3.     Nob.  Thimerttisy  p.  3.     Qergi  du  Bourbonnoisy  p.  6.     Qerge  du  Bas  Limofin^  p.' 10. 

%  Too  numerous  to  quote,  of  both  Nobility  and  Tiers.  ||  Many;  Nobility  as  well  as  Tiers.. 

§  Nob.  Sezanne^  P- 14*     71  Etat  MetZj  p.  42.     T.  Etat  de  Auvergne^  p.  9.     71  Etatde  Rioin^  p.  23. 

f  Nob,  Nivernoisy  p.  25.  **  Nob.  Bas  Limojin^  p.  12.  tt  2^.  Etat  du  Haut  Fivaraisy  p.  i8. 
Nob.  RbeiniSy  p.  i6.     Nob.  Auxirrcy  p.  41.  %%  Nob.  Touloriy  p.  18.  ||  |  Too  many  to  quote, 

4  B  ties ; 
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ties  *  :  that  the  permanence  of  the  National  Aflembly  is  a  neceflary  part  of  its 
cxiftence  -f :  that  the  Baftile  be  demoliflied  J  :  that  the  duties  of  aides,  on 
wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  fait,  leather,  paper,  iron,  oil,  and  foap,  be  fuppref- 
fed  II :  that  the  apanages  be  abolilhed  § :  that  the  domaines  of  the  king  be 
alienated  % :  that  the  king's  ftuds  (haras),  be  fupprefled  **  :  that  the  pay  of 
the  foldiers  be  augmented  •f-f' :  that  the  kingdom  be  divided  into  diftrids,  and 
the  eledlions  proportioned  to  pophation  and  to  contributions  XX  •  ^hat  all  citizens 
paying  a  determinate  quota  of  taxes  vote  in  the?"  parochial  aflemblies  ||  || :  that 
it  is  indifpcnfable  in  the  ftates-general  to  confult  the  Rights  of  Man  §| :  that 
the  deputies  fliall  accept  of  no  place,  penfion,  grace,  or  favour  ^^. 

From  this  detail  of  the  inftrudlions  given  by  the  nation,  I  will  not  aflert  that 
every  thing  which  the  National  Aflembly  has  decreed  is  juftifiable ;  but  it  may 
be  very  /airly  concluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and  many 
that  have  been  the  moft  violently  arraigned,  are  here  expreflly  demanded.  To 
reply  that  thcfe  demands  4re  not  thofe  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular 
bodies  only,  is  very  wide  from  the  argument ;  efpecially  as  the  mofl:  virulent 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  Mefl*.  Burke  and  De  Calonne,  have, 
from  thefe  cahiers,  deduced  fuch  conclufions  as  fuited  their  pUrpofe  i  and  if  they 
arc  made  authority  for  condenwing  the  tranfadlions  in  t]^  kingdom,  they  cer- 
tainly are  equal  authority  for  fupporting  thofe  tranfadtions.  I  ftiall  make  but 
one  obfervation  on  thefe  demands.  The  aflfemblies  that  drew  them  up,  moll: 
certainly  never  demanded,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to  the  deputies;  but  let  it  be  coolly  confi- 
dered,  what  fort  of  a  monarchy  muft  necefl^arily  remain,  while  an  aflTcmbly  is 
permanent,  with  pbwer^to  abolifti  tythes ;  to  fupprefs  the  intendants ;  not  only 
to  vote,  but  to  keep'.the  public  money  :  to  alienate  the  king's  domains  -,  and  to 
fupprefs  his  fluds:  ^.to  abolifh  the  capitaineries,  and  deftroy  the  Baflile  :— the 
aflembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all  this,  is  plainly  meant  to  be  a  body  Jo/e/y 
poflfefling  the  legiflative  authority  :  it  is  evidently  not  meant  to  petition  the  king 

*  Nok  Nomery  en  Loraine^  p.  lO.  f  Nob.  Mantes^  Meulan^  p.  i6.     Provinil^ MonUreaux^ 

art.  I.  Rennes^  art.  19.  J  N^b.  Parisy  p.  14^  ||  Nob.  Vitry  U  Francois^  MS.  Nob.  Lyon^  p.  16. 

Nob.  Bugfy.p.  28.  Nob.  Parity  p.  22.  '  §  Nob.  Ponthleuy  p.  32.     Nob.  Chartresyp.  19.  Nob.  Jux- 

irrty  art.  74.  f  Nob.  Bugeyy  p.  1 1.   Nob.  Montargisy  p.  18.   Nob.  Parisj  p.  16.    Nob.  Bourbonnohy 

p.  12.  Nob.  Nancyy  p.  23.  Nob.  Angoumoisy  p.  20.  Nob.  Pays  de  Laboury  fol.  9.  ♦♦  Nob.  Beauvzhy 

p.  18.  Nob.  Troyesy  p.  25.  ft  Nob.  Lmogesy  p.  31.  Xt  7.  Etat  de  Lyoriy  p.  7.  NifmeSy  p.  13. 

Cotenthiy  art.  7.  g  ||   T.  Etat  RenneSy  art.  15.  §§  T.  Etat  NifmeSy  p.  11. 

f  ^  T.  Etat  Pont  a  Moujfon^  p.  17.  Mr.  Burke  fays,  "  When  the  feveral  orders,  in  their  feveral 
bailliagesj'had  met  in  the  year  1789,  to  chufe  and  inftruft  their  reprefentatives,  they  were  the  p^ 
of  France;  whilft  they  were* in  that  ftate,  in  no  one  of  their  inftrudlions  did  they  charge,  or  even 
hint  at  any  of  thofe  things  which  have  drawn  upon  the  ufurping  aflembly  the  deteftation  of  the  ra- 
tional part  of  mankind," 

to 
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to  do  it ;  becaufe  they  would  have  ufed,  in  this  cafe,  the  form  of  cxpreiTion  fo 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  cahiersy  that  bis  majefty  will  have  the  goodnefsy  &c* 

The  refult  of  the  whole  inquiry,  cannot  but  induce  temperate  men  toconclude^ 
that  the  abolition  of  tythe,  of  feudal  fcrvices  and  payments,  of  ih^  gabelle^  or  fait- 
tax,  of  that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entrees^  of  all  excifes  on  manufadiures,  and  of  all 
duties  on  tranfit,  of  the  infamous  proceedings  in  the  old  courts  of  juftice,  of  the 
defpotic  pradlices  of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  of  the  monafte- 
rics  and  nunneries,  and  of  numberlefs  othcf  abufcs;  I  fay,  that  temperate  men  muft 
conclude,  that  the  advantages  derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  very  firft  importance, 
and  fuch  as  muftinevitably  fecure  to  it,  as  long  as  they  continue,  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  profperity.  The  men  who  deny  the  benefit  of  fuch  events,  muft  have  fome- 
thing  finifter  in  their  views,  or  muddy  in  their  underjlandings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extcnfive  and  unneceffary  ruin  brought  on  fo  many  thoufands  of  fatnilies,  of  all 
defcriptions,.  by  violence,  plunder,  terror,  and  injuftice,  to  an  amount  that  is 
(hewn  in  the  utter  want  ot  the  precious  metals,  the  ftagnation  of  induftry,  and 
the  poverty  and  mifery  found  amongft  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  magnitude 
to  be  palliated.  The  nouriftiment  of  the  moft  pernicious  cancer  in  the  ftate, 
public  credit;  the  deluge  of  paper  money;  the  violent  and  frivolous  extindlion 
of  rank*  ;  the  new  i^em  of  taxation,  apparently  fo  hurtful  to  landed  property; 
and  a  reftridled  corn  trade ;  all  thefe  are  great  dedudlions  from  public  felicity^ 
and  weigh  the  heavier  in  the  fcale,  becaufe  unneceflary  to  cffeft  the  revolution^ 
Of  the  nature  and  durablencfs  of  the  conftitution  cftablilhed,  prudent  men  will 
not  be  eager  to  prophefy:  it  is  a  new  experiment +,  and  cannot  be  tried  or 

examined 

♦  It  IS  fo  becaufe  the  Inequality  remains  as  great  as  if  tides  had  remained,  but  built  on  Its  worft 
bafis>  wealth.  The  nobility  were  bad,  but  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Chriftie  makes  thAn;  they  did  mt  wait 
till  the  EtaU  Generaux  before  they  agreed  to  renounce  their  pefiniary  privileges,  Letters  on  the  Rev* 
df  France^  vol.  i.  p.  74*  The  firft  meeting  of  the  ftates  was  May  5,  1789;  .but  the  nobility  aflcmbled 
at  the  Louvre,  Dec.  20,  1788,  addrefl'ed  the  king,  declaring  that  intention. 

t  After  all  that  has  been4JMd  of  late  years,  on  the  fubjeft  of  conftitutions  and  governments  by  va- 
rious writers  in  England,  but  more  efpecially  in  France,  one  circumftance  muft  ftrike  any  attentive 
reader ;  it  is,  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  puflied  the  moft  forward  in  favour  of  new  fyftcms> 
have  faid  any  thing  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind,  that  experiment  is  not  as  neceilary 
a  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  government,  as  ih  agriculture,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural 
philofophy.  Much  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  rfie  American  government,  and  I  believe  with  perfcft 
juftice,  reafoning  as  far  as  the  experiment  exteitds  ;  but  it  is  fiur  to  confidcr  it  as  an  imperfeft  experi- 
ment, extending  no  further  than  the  energy  of  perfonal  virtue,  feconded  by  the  moderation  attend- 
ant on  a  circulation  not  remarkably  aftive.  We  learn,  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  General  Wafliingtoa 
accepted  no  falary  as  commander  of  their  troops,  nor  any  as  prefident  of  their  legiilature^ — aa 
inftance  that  does  honour  to  their  government,  their  country,  and  to  human  nature ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  any  fuch  inftances  will  occur  two  hundred  years  hence  ?  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  now  amount  to  20  millions  of  dollars ;  when  they  amount  to  500  millions,  when  great 

4B  2  wealthj^ 
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examined  on  old  ideas;  but  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  here  arrranged,  ia 
oppofition  to  each  other,  are  vifible  to  every  eye;  the  advantages  are  recognized; 
Jhe  evils  are  felt.    On  thefe  circumftances  we  are  competent  to  reafon  *. 


'179  a. 

IT  may  afford  the  reader  fome  fatisfaftion  to  note  a  few  circumftances  of  the 
ftate  of  France  at  the  opening  of  1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correfpondence  of 
fome  friends,  on  whofe  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

jigriculture. — Small  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  lands,  are  in  a  very  im- 
proved andeafy  fituation  :  renters  are  proportionally  fo,  to  the  degree  in  which 
their  landlords  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments  from 
which  the  land  has  been  freed.  Owners  of  meadows,  woods,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  for  which  no  tythe  was  paid  before,  gain  much  lefs  than  others  whofe 
property  ufed  to  be  fubjedt  to  that  burthen.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent, 
there  is  a  diftindlion  between  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  Loire ;  in  the  former, 
rents  continue  to  be  paid ;  but  to  the  fouth,  many  landlords  have  been  unable  to 
receive  a  penny ;  and  here  a  diiference  is  obfervablc ;  abftntees,  who  were  not 
beloved,  or  whofe  agents  are  difliked,  are  in  an  ill  fituation ;  but  others,  who 
refide,  or  who,  though  abfent,  are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  metayer^  which  fpecies  of  tenant  is  chiefly  found  fouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  laft  crop  (of  1791),  is  faid  to  have  been  fbort;  in  a  good  year,  in  Picardy, 
40  fheaves  gave  ^Jeptier  of  wheat,  of  240  lb.  \  but  now  it  takes  50  to  60.  This 
circumftance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price  plainly  proves;  for 
January  7th  179^  price  at  Paris  of  wheat  was  22  to  28  liv.  with  affignats  at 
36  per  cent,  difcount,  a  rem^able  proof,  that  the  moft  depreciated  paper  cur- 

IfTcalth,  vaft  cities,  a  rapid  circulation,  and,  by  confequence,  immenfe  private  fortunes  are  formed, 
will  fuch  fpeftacles  be  found?  Will  their  government  then  be  as  faultlefs  as  it  appears  at  prefent?  It 
may.  Probably  it  will  ftill  be  found  excellent ;  but  we  have  no  convidBon,  no  proofs  it  is  in  the 
womb  of  time-— The  experiment  is  not  made.  Such  remarks,  however,  ought  dways  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  admiffion,  that  the  Britifh  government  has  been  experimented. — With  what 
refult  ? — Let  a  debt  of  240  mtlUions — let  fcven  wars.--let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar— let  30  millions 

fterling  of  national  burthens,  taxes,  rates,  tytfies,  and  monopolies let  thefe  anfwer 

♦  The  grofs  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation,  and  particiAtfly  on  their  afiem- 
blies,  in  certain  pamphlets,  and  without  interruption,  in  feveral  of  oiu*  newfpapcrs,  ought  to  be  de- 
precated by  every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  intcrefts  of  this  countrj'.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  car- 
ried to  fo  fcandalous  an  excefs,  that  we  muft  ncccflarily  give  extreme  difguft  to  thoufands  of  people, 
who  may  hereafter  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  vote  and  a^  under  the  influence  of  imprcflions  unra- 
vourable  towards  a  country,  that,  unprovoked,  has  loaded  them  with  fo  much  contumely  \  for  a  nation 
groaning  under  a  debt  of  240  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  future  energy,  this  fecms,  to  ufe 
the  mildeft  language,  to  be  at  leaft  very  impruftnt. 

rency 
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rcncy  will  anfwcr  every  purpofc  for  objefts  of  phyfical  neceffity,  and  daily  con- 
fumption.  The  difcount  on  this  paper,  is  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  hf 
thofe  who  predifted  an  enormous  rife  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  a  proof  how- 
new  the  fciencc  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able  the  moft  ingenious  men  are  to 
foretel  the  efFedts  of  any  fpecified  event.  The  fale  of  the  national  eftates  h^s 
been  of  late  very  flow,  which  is  a  ftrange  circumftance,  fince  the  rapidity  of 
their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  difcount  upon  aflignats,  for 
an  (Sbvious  reafon ;  for,  while  land  is  to  be  acquired  with  money,  the  more  de- 
preciated paper  is,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchafer.  While  the  fale  of 
the  eftates  lafted  with  any  degree  of  briflcnefs,  the  common  price,  of  fuch  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  was  20  to  30,  and  even  more  years  purchafe ;  at  which 
rate  the  advantages  attending  inveftments  may  be  great. 

Commerce  and  Manufa£lures.^^T\iQ  refult  of  the  vaf^  difcount  upon  aflignats 
has,  in  relation  to  the  national  induftry,  been  almofl:  contrary  to  what  many 
perfons,  not  ill  informed,  expefted.  Early  in  the  confufion  of  the  revolution, 
nothing  fufferedfo  feverely  as  manufadlures ;  but  I  am  now  (1792)  informed, 
that  there  is  much  more  motion  and  employment  in  them  than  fome  time  pafl:, 
when  the  general  afpedt  of  affairs  was  lefs  alarming.  The  very  circumftance 
which,  according  to  common  ideas,  flbould  have  continued  their  deprefliion,  has 
moft:  unaccountably  revived  them  in  fome  meafurc ;  I  mean  the  depreciation  of 
the  aflignats.  Paper  currency  has  been  at  fo  low  a  pitch,  that  every  fpccies  of 
goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments  ;  mailer  manufadturers  paying  their  work- 
men, &c.  in  aflignats,  by  which  bread  is  purchafed  at  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  crop,,  can  fell  the  product  of  that  labour  to  fuch  an  advantage,  as  to  create 
demand  enough  to  animate  their  bufinefs  :  a  moft  curious  political  combination, 
which  feems  to  fliew,  that  in  circumft^nces  where  evils  are  of  the  molt  alarming 
tendency,  there  is  a  re-adtion,  an  under-current,' that  works  againft  the  apparent 
tide,  and  brings  relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  of  the  misfortune.  Combine 
this  with  the  point  of  depreflion  of  England,  in  all  her  wars,  as  explained  with 
fuch  talents  by  the  ii^cnious  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  fomething  of  a  fimilarity 
will  ftrike  the  refledting  reader.  The  lofs  by  the  d€;preflion  of  aflignats  has  not 
been  by  any  interior  tranfadions,  but  by  thofe  with  foreign  powers.  In  con- 
fequence  of  it,  the  courfe  of  exchange  rofe  at  laft  fo  high,  that  the  lofs  to  the 
kingdom  has  been  great,  but  by  no  means  fo  great  as  fome  have  imagined,  who 
fuppofcd  the  intcrcourfe  to  be  moving  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  preceding  periods. 
But  this  is  no  light  error :  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political  evils, 
correds.itfelf;  when  it  is  very  much  againll  a  people,  they  neceflkrily  leflcn 
their  confumption  of  foreign  commodities  -,  and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations 
confume  theirs  very  freely,  bccaufe  fo  caiily  paid  for.  Through  the  month  of 
January  1792,  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  us  and  Paris»  has ^]:>een  about  iS 
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on  an  average;  reckoning  the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  not  exacfl),  here  is 
40  per  cent,  againft  France ;  dedu<fl  36  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  and  this 
apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to  4  percent.  Through  the  month  of 
January  1791,  the  courfe  was  25^5  this  vyis  15  per  cent,  difadvantage,  andde- 
dudling  5  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  the  real  difadvantage  was  10.  Thus  the 
exchange  in  January  1792  is  6  per  cent,  more  favorable  to  France  than  in  1791 ; 
a  remark,  however,  which  muft  not  be  extended  to  any  other  cafe,  and  touches 
not  on  the  internal  mifchiefs  of  a  depreciated  currency.  It  feems  to  flicw,  that 
the  evils  of  their  fituation,  fo  little  underflood  by  the  generality  of  people  here, 
are  corredling  themfelves,  relative  to  foreigners,  through  the  operation  of  the 
caufes  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  remarked,  that  \y^e  the 
price  of  corn,  and  other  things,  in  which  there  is  no  competition  by  foreigners, 
fifes  merely  on  account  of  a  fcarcity,  real  or  apprehenfive ;  at  the  fame  time,  every 
thing  bought  by  foreigners,  pr^>yhich  can  be  bought  by  them,  has  rifen  greatly; 
for  inflance,  the  cloth  of  Abbeville,*  i  Fpench  Commodity,  h^s  rifen  from 
3oliv.  t0  42liv.  the  aulnc;  and  copper, .a  foreign  commodity;  has  increafed,  it 
is  afTerted,  in  the  petition  of  the  Norman  manufadures  to  the  National  AfTem- 
bly,  70  per  cent.  Such  a  fabric  may  fufFer;  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportionably 
with  other  things,  the  evil,  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  tends  to  corredl  itfelf. 

Finances. "^Tht  prominent  feature  is  the  immenfity  of  the  debt,  which  in- 
creafes  every  hour.  That  which  bears  intereft,  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ; 
and  aflignats,  or  the  debt  not  bearing  interefl:,  may  be  groflly  cflimated  at 
1,500,000,000  liv.  5  in  all  6,500,000,000  liv.  or  284,375,0001.  flerling:  a  debt  of 
fuch  enormity,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  regular,  and  well  paid  revenue^  could 
enable  the  kingdom  to  fupport  it.  The  annual  deficit  may  be  reckoned  about 
250,000,006  liv.  at  prejent,  but  improveable  by  a  better  colledion  of  the  revenue. 
The  following  16  the  account  for  the  month  of  February  1792. 

Recette,  .  -  .  .  20,000,000 

Depenfes  extraordinaire  de  1792,             -               -  ^  12,000,000 

Id.pouri79i,                -            -                -              -^  2,000,000 

Avances  au  de  part  dc^Paris,  -                 -v.  1,000,000 

Deficit,                -              -  --                  -  43,000,000 

58,000,000 

I  am  afraid  that  any  attemptrfo  fupport  fuch  infinite  burthens,  muft  continue  to 
deluge  the  kingdom  with  paper,  till,  like  Congrefs  dollars  in  America,  circula- 
tion ceafes  altogether.  There  feems  to  be  no,  remedy  but  a  bankruptcy,  which 
is  the  beft,  cafieft,  and  moft  beneficial  meafurc  to  the  nation,  that  can  be  em- 
braced ;  it  is  alfo  the  moft  juft  and  the  moft  honourable;  all  fhifting  expedients 
are,  in  fadl,  more  mifchi«vous  to  the  people,  and  yet  leave  government  as  deeply 
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involved,  as  If  no  rccourfe  had  been  made  to  them.  If  the  milice  bourgeoife  of 
Paris  is  fo  interefted  in  the  funds,  as  to  render  this  too  dangerous,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  condud:,  than  one  great  and  laft  appeal  to  the 
nation,  declaring,  that  they  mu ft  either  destroy  public  credit,  or  be 
DESTROYED  BY  IT.  If  thc  National  Aflemblyhave  not  virtue  and  courage 
enough  thus  to  extricate  France,  (he  muft  at  all  events,  remain,  however  free, 
in  a  ftate  of  political  debility. 

The  impoflibility  of  levying  the  ceconomiftesj  land-tax,  is  found  in  France  to  be 
as  great  in  pradlice  as  the  principles  of  it  were  abfurd  in  theory.  I  am  informed 
(February  1792),  that  thc  confufion  arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  almoft  every 
part  of  thc  kingdom,  is  great.  Thc  tax  of  300  millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of 
France,  would  not  be  more  than  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound;  too  great  a  burthen 
on  juft  political  principles,  but  not  a  very  opprcflive  one,  had  it  been  once 
fairly  afleffed,  and  never  afterwards  varied.  But,  by  purfuing  thc  jargon  of  the 
produit  net^  and  making  it  variable,  inftead  of  fixed,  every  (pecies  of  inconve- 
nience and  uncertainty  has  arifen.  The  aflembly  divided  the  total  among  thc 
departments;  the  departments  the  quotas  among  the  diftridts;  the  diftrids 
among  the  municipalities  ;  and  the  municipalities  aflcmblicd  for  the  aflelTment 
of  individuals :  the  fame  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300  millions,  limited  it 
alfo  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  o(  thc  produit  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power 
to  rejedl  any  afFeiTment  that  exceeded  that  proportion  5  thc  confequence  was, 
the  total  affigned  to  the  municipalities,  was  fcarcely  any  where  to  be  found, 
but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a  money-rent  in  the  north  of  France ;  among  the 
fmall  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  which  fpread  over  fo  large  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, they  all  fcreened  themfelves  under  definitions,  of  what  the  produit  net 
meant ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have 
produced  40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  pradticable  has  this  viiionary 
nonfenfe  of  thc  produit  net  proved,  under  the-difpenfiftions  of  a  mere  democracy, 
though  a<fling  nominally  *  by  reprcfcntatives.  The  fadl  has  been,  that  this  ill 
conceived  and  ill  laid  land-tax,  which,  under  a  different  management,  and  un- 
der the  orderly  government  of  thc  Jettled  part  of  America,  might  have  been 
effedtively  produdlive,  has  been  fo  contrived,  that  it  never  will,  and  never  can 
produce  what  it  was  eftimated  at  in  France.  The  people,  without  property, 
have  a  diredl  intereft  in  feconding  the  refufals  of  others  to  pay,  that  are  in  the 
loweft  clafTes  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  afford  it;  one  great  objedlion  to 
all  land-taxes,  where  pofleflions  are  much  divided.  With  power  in  fuch  hands, 
thcrefufal  is  effedlive,  and  the  national  treafury  is  empty.  But  fuppofing  fuch 
enormous  difficulties  overcome,  and  thefc  little  properties  valued  and  taxed  on 
fome  pradlicable  plan,  from  that  moment  there  muft  be  a  new  valuation  every 

•  Whether  nominally,  or  really,  it  not  of  confcfjuencc,  if  effefiive  qualificationi  of  property  be  not» 
at  evory  fiep,  the  guard,  as  in  the  Afnericd&,co]iftitutions.c« 
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year;  for,  if  one  has  wealth  enough  to  improve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  reft, 
they  immediately  ihift  a  proportion  of  their  tax  on  him  5  and  this  has  accord- 
ingly happened,  early  as  it  is  in  the  day,  and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  tax,  as  promulgated  by  the  affembly  *•  Thus  annual  affeiCiients,  annual  con- 
fufion,  annual  quarrels,  and  heart-burnings,  and  annual  opprellion,  mult  be  the 
confequence;  and  all  this,  becaufe  a  plain,  fimple,  and  practicable  mode  of 
a/TefTment  was  not  laid  down  by  the  legiflature  itfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
debated  and  fought  through  500  legiflatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideal  4ind 
theoretical,  of  the  ceconomiftes  I 

Police  oj  Corn. — The  National  Aflembly  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  em- 
ployed in  receiving  complaints  from  various  departments,  relative  to  the  fcarcity 
and  high  price  of  corn,  and  debates  on  it  arife,  and  votes  pafs,  which  are  printed, 
to  fatisfy  the  people  that  all  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  exportaition.  Such 
a  condudl  fhews,  that  they  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Monf.  Neckcr,  and  that  they 
confcquently  may  expedl,  with  a  crop  but  (lightly  deficient,  to  fee  a  famine.  In 
the  Gazette  Nationak,  of  March  6,  1792,  I  read,  in  the  journal  of  the  Affembly, 
Inquietudes-^pricautions  prifes — commijaires  envoy es — veiller  h  la  fubfiflance  du 
peuple-^frnds  pour  acheter  des  grains  chez  V etranger-^dix  millions-^6oc.  Now 
this  is  precifely  the  blind  and  infatuated  condudl  of  Monf.  Necker.  If  thefe 
fteps  arc  neceffary  to  be  taken  (which  is  impoffible),  why  talk  of  and  print 
them  ?  Why  alarm  the  people,  by  (hewing  yourfelves  alarmed  ?  Forty-five 
millions  lofs,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Necker,  purchafed  not  three  days  corn  for 
France;  ten  millions  will  not  purchafe  one  day's  confumption  ! !  but  the  report 
and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mifchief  than  the  lofs  of  five  times  the  quantity : 
without  being  in  France,  I  am  clear,  and  can  rely  enough  upon  principles  to 
know,  that  thefe  meafures  will  raise,  not  fink  the  price.  One  of  the  many 
inftances  in  legiflation,  that  proves  the  immenfe  difference  (regarding  the  cales 
of  France  and  the  United  Jftates)  between  a  reprefentation  of  mere  population, 
and  one  of  property  !  M— —  pour  prevenir  les  inquietudes  qui pourraient  ar river 
V annh  prochaine  et  les  fuiv antes,  rajjemblee  doit  soccuper  dh  ce  moment  d*un  plan 

giniral  fur  les  fiibjiftances There  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom;  and 

you  will  fhew,  by  accepting  or  rejedting  it,  what  clafs  of  the  people  it  is  that  you 
reprefent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade,  and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  inkftand 
be  crammed  inftantly  into  the  throat  of  the  firft  member  that  pronounces  the 
word  corn. 

Prohibition  of  the  Export  of  the  raw  Materials  of  MantfaSlures  .^^lih^  laft  in- 
formation I  have  had  from  France  is  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  ow: 
newfpapers  gave,  that  the  National  Affembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be  pre- 

♦  **  Auffitot  que  les  operations  preliminaires  feront  terminces  les'  oflSiciers  munlcipaux  et  les  com- 
miflTaires  adjoints  feltat,  en  leur  sune  et  confcience  Tevaluatioa  du  revenue  net  des  difierentes  pro- 
prietes  foncieres  de  la  communante  fcAionupar  S^op^    Jmtmalfhs  Etais  Giu*  torn.  xvi.  p.  siow 
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pared  for  this  prohibition.    It  fecms  that  the  mafter  manufadurers  of  various 
towns,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  decline  of  the  national  fabrics,   made 
heavy  complaints  to  the  National  Aflembly ;  and,  among  other  means  of  re- 
drefs,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton,  filk,  wool,  leather,  and, 
in  general,  of  all  raw  materials.     It  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  a  few  men, 
better  acquainted  than  the  common  mafs  with  political  principles,  but  in  vain; 
and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree,  which  I  am  aifured  will  pafs.    As  I 
have,  in  various  papers  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture ^  entered  much  at  large  into 
this  queftion,    I  fhall  only  mention  a  few  circumftances  here,    to    convince 
France,  if  poflible,  of  the  mifchievous  and  moft  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
fyftem,  which  will  be  attended  with  events  little  thought  of  at  prefent  in  that 
kingdom.     As  it  is  idle  to  have  recourfe  to  reafoning,  when  fadls  are  at  hand, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  defcribe  the  effedl  of  a  fimilar  prohibition  in  the  cafe  of 
wool  in  England : — ift.  The  price  is  funk  by  it  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  all 
the  countries  around  us,  which,  as  is  proved  by  documents  unqueftionablc^ 
amounts  to  a  land- tax  of  between  three  and  four  millions  fterling;  being  fo  much 
taken  from  land  and  given  to  manufadlures.    2d,  Not  to  make  them  flourifhi 
for  a  fecond  curious  fadl  is,  that  of  all  the  great  fabrics  of  England  that  of  wool 
is  leafi  profperous,  and  has  been  regularly  moft  complaining,  of  which  the  proofs 
are  before  the  public ;  the  policy  therefore  has  failed ;  and  becaufe  it  fails  ia 
England,  it  is  going  to  be  adopted  in  France.    The  home  monopoly  of  wool 
gives  to  the  manufadurers  fo  great  a  profit,  that  they  are  not  folicitous  about 
any  cxtenfion  of  their  trade  beyond  the  home  product;  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
that  no  foreign  wool,  Spanifli  alone  excepted  (which  is  not  produced  here),  is 
imported  into  England.     The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  France ;  the  home- 
price  will  fall ;  the  landed-intcreft  will  ht  robbed \  and  the  manufadlurer,  tail- 
ing the  fweets  of  monopoly,  will  no  longer  import  as  before :  the  fabric  at  large 
will  receive  no  increafe;  and  all  the  cfFed:  will  be,  to  give  the  mafter  manufac- 
turer a  great  profit  on  a  fmali  trade :  he  will  gain,  but  the  nation  will  lofe.     3d^ 
The  moft  flourifhing  manufadlure  of  England  is  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
manufadlurer  is  fo  far  from  having  a  monopoly,  that  14  ths  of  the  material  are 
imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own  exportable  duty  free.    The  next  (poflibly 
the  firft)  is  that  of  hardware;  Englifti  iron  is  exported  duty  free,  and  the  im- 
port of  foreign  pays  2I.  16s. 2d.  a  ton;  Englifti  coals  exported  in  vaft  quantities. 
Glafs  exhibits  the  fame  fpcdtacle ;  Englifh  kelp  exportable  duty  free,  and  i6s.  6d. 
a  ton  on  foreign ;  raw  filk  pays  js.  a  lb.  on  import;  export  of  Britifti  hemp  and 
flax  undrefTed is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import;  Britifh  rags,  for  making 
paper,  exportable  duty  free ;  un  wrought  tin,  lead,  and  copper  all  exportable  either 
free  or  under  a  flight  duty.     The  immcnfc  progrefs  made  by  thefe  manufac- 
tures, particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glafs,  flax,  and  earthen-ware,  another  ir^ 
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which  no  monopoly  of  material  can  exift,  is  known  to  all  Europe ;  they  arc 
among  the  greatefl  fabrics  in  the  worlds  and  have  riTen  rapidly ;  but  note  (for 
it  merits  the  attention  of  France),  that  wool  has  experienced  no  fuch  rife*. 
Our  policy  in  wool  ftands  on  faft,  therefore  convi(5led  of  rottennefs  j  and  this  is 
precifely  the  policy  which  the  new  government  of  France  copies,  and  extends 
to  every  raw  material !  4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  materials  is  necefiary,  like 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  not  to  fend  thofe  materials  abroad,  but  to  fecure  their 
produdlion  at  home ;  and  lowering  the  price,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce,  5th,  France  imports 
filk  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,  or 
next  to  none;  why  prohibit  an  export,  which  in  fettled  times  does  not  take 
|)lace  ?  At  the  prefent  moment,  the  export  either  takes  place,  or  it  docs  not 
take  place;  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit  a  trade  which  has  no  exiftence ?  If  it 
does  take  place,  it  proves  that  the  manufadlurers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore:  is 
that  a  reafon  why  the  farmers  fhould  not  produce  it  ?  Your  mariufadurers  can-- 
fiot  buy,  and  you  will  not  let  foreigners ;  what  is  that  but  telling  your  hufband- 
inen  that  they  (hall  not  produce  ?  Why  then  do  the  manufacfturers  aik  this 
favour  ?  They  are  cunning :  they  very  well  know  why  :  they  have  the  fame 
view  as  their  brethren  in  England — folely  that  of  sinking  the  price,  and 
thereby  putting  money  in  their  own  pockets,  at  the  expence  of  the  landed  in- 
fcreft!  6th,  All  the  towns  of  France  contain  but  fix  millions  of  people;  the 
manufafturing  towns  not  two  millions:  why  are  twenty  niillions  in  the  country 
to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property,  in  order  to  favour  one-tenth  of  that  number 
in  towns  ?  7th,  In  various  paffages  of  thefe  travels,  I  have  fhewn  the  wretched 
ftate  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more  (heep  ;  the  new  fyftem  is  a  curi- 
ous way  to  efFcdl  an  increafe— ^>'  lowering  the  profit  of  keeping  them.  8th,  The 
French  manufafturers,  under  the  old  fyftem  oi  freedom y  bought  raw  materials 
from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions,  befides  working  up  all  the 
produce  of  France;  if  finking  the  price  be  not  their  objea,  what  is  ?  Can  they 
defire  to  do  more  than  this  ?  If  under  the  new  government  their  fabrics  do 
not  flourifti  as  under  the  old  one,  is  that  a  reafon  for  prohibition  and  reftridtion, 
for  robbery  and  plunder  of  the  landed  intereft,  to  make  good  their  own  lofifes  ? 
And  if  fuch  a  demand  is  good  logic  in  a  ^nanufedturer's  counting-houfe,  is  that 
a  reafon  for  its  being  received  in  a  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  1 1 

One  of  the  moft  curious  inquiries  that  can  be  made  by  a  traveller,  is  to  endea-* 
vour  to  afcertain  how  much  per  cent,  a  capital  inverted  in  land,  and  in  farming- 
flock,  will  return  for  cultivation  in  different  countries  ;  no  perfbn,  according  to 
my  knowledge,  has  attempted  to  explain  this  very  important  but  difficult  problem. 

,♦  Exports  1757,  4,758,0951.    1111767,4,277,4621.    In  i777»  3>743i537l-    In  1787*  3>687,795l, 
(See  this  fubjed  fully  examined.  Annals  •f  Jgricuhun^  voL  x*  p.  235. 
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The  price  of  land,  the  intereft  of  money,  the  wages  of  latour,  the  rates  of  all 
forts  of  produfts,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  muft  be  calculated  with  fome  degree 
of  precifijn,  in  order  to  annalyze  this  combination.  I  have  for  many  years  at- 
tempted to  gain  information  on  this  curious  point,  concerning  various  countries. 
If  a  man  in  hngland  buys  lahd  rented  at  12s.  an  acre,  at  thirty  years  purchafe, 
and  cultivates  it  himfelf,  making  five  rents,  he  will  make  not  more  than  from 
4f  to  5  per  cent,  and  at  moft  6,  fpeaking  of  general  culture,  and  not  eftimating 
Angular  fpots  or  circumftances,  and  includitig  the  capital  inverted  in  both  land  and 
ftock.  I  learn,  from  the  corrcfpondence  of  the  beft  farmer,  and  the  greatefl  cha- 
radter  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circumftances,  which  enable  me  to 
affert,  with  confidence,  that  money  inverted  on  the  fame  principles,  in  the  middle 
ftates  of  North  America,  will  yield  confiderably  more  than  double  the  return  in 
England,  and  in  many  inrtances  the  treble  of  it.  To  compare  France  with  thcfe 
two  cafes,  is  very  difficult :— Kad  the  National  Affembly  done  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom  what  France  had  a  right  toexped  from  freedom,  the  account 
would  have  been  advantageous.  For  buying  at  30  years  purchafe,  flocking  the 
the  fime  as  in  England,  and  reckoning  products  6  per  cent,  lower  in  price 
(about  the  fad),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  from  5}  to  6{  per  cent. ;  land- 
tax  reckoned  at  3s.  in  the  pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  to 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  ^.  It  is  true,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  would  make 
an  enormous  difference,  for  when  exchange  is.  at  15,  this  ratio  per  cent,  inflead 
of  5i  becomes  11,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain :  but  as  that  immenfe 
lofs  (50  per  cent.)  on  the  exchange  of  France,  arifcs  from  the  political  ftatc  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fame  circumftances  which  caufe  it,  would  be  eflimated  at  fo 
much  hazard  and  danger.  But  bring  to  account  the  operations  of  the  National 
Affembly,  relating  to  the  non-inclofure  of  commons;  the  land-tax,  variable  with 
improvements,  (aa  article  fufficient  to  ftifle  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  thing) ;  the 
export  of  corn  at  an  endi  the  tranfport  every  where  impeded;  and  your  grana- 
ries burnt  and  plundered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  populace,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
price ;  and,  above  all,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of  manufac- 
tures, as  wool,  &c.  and  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  America  offers  a  vaftly  more 

*  But  this  land-tax  is  variable,  and  diereforc  Impoffible  to  eftimate  accurately ;  if  you  remain  no 
better  farmer  than  your  French  neighbours,  //  isf0  much\  but  if  you  improve,  you  are  raifed^  and  they 
are  Junk  j  all  th*it  has,  and  can  be  laid  againft  tythes,  bears  with  equal  force  againft  fuch  a  tax.  And 
though  this  impofition  cannot  go  by  the  prefent  law  beyond  4s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
Ihc w,  by  a  plain  calculation,  that  4s.  in  the  pound,  rijing  with  improvement^  is  a  tax  impoi&ble  to  be  boqie 
hy  one  who  improvei^  and  confequently,  that  it  is  a  dired  tax  on  improvement  ^  and  it  is  a  tax  in  the 
very  word  form,  iincc  the  power  to  lay  and  inforce  it^  is  not  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom^  but 
in  the  mumcipal  government  of  the  pariih.  Youir  neighbour,  with  whom  you  may  be  on  ill  terms^ 
has  the  power  to  tax  you>  no  fucb  private  beart-bumings  and  tyranny  are  found  in  excifes. 
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eligible  field  for  the  inveftment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does ;  a  proof 
that  themeafures  of  the  National  AfTembly  have  been  ill-judged,  ill-advifed,  and 
^_^       Vinpolitical :  I  had  ferious   thoughts  of  fettling  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  to 
/  '^'^^  farm  there;  but  the  two  meafures  adopted,  of  a  variable  land-tax,  and  a  prohi- 

bition of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent  as  they  were,  that  I  might 
have  breathed  that  fine  climate,  free  from  the  extortions  of  a  government,  ftupid 
in  this  refpeft  as  that  of  England,  It  is,  however,  plain  enough,  that  America 
is  the  only  country  that  affords  an  adequate  profit,  and  in  which  a  man,  who 
calculates  with  intelligence  and  precifion,  can  think  of  invefting  his  capital. 
How  different  would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  AfTembly  conducted 
themfelves  on  principles  diredbly  contrary ;  had  they  avoided  all  land  taxes  * ; 
had  they  preferved  the  free  corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  of  exports 
had  they  been  filent  upon  inclofures ;  and  done  nothing  in  relation  to  raw  ma- 
terials, the  profit  of  inveflments  would  have  been  higher  in  France  than  in 
America,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  and  immenfe  capitals  would  have 
.  flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe :  fcarcity  and  famine  would 
Xiot  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  equal  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  period, 

*  To  have  avoided  land-taxes,  might  very  eafily  have  been  made  a  moft  popular  meafure,  in  a 
kingdom  fo  divided  into  little  properties  as  France  is.  No  tax  is  fo  heavy  upon  a  fmall  proprietor; 
and  the  ueconomtftes  might  have  forefeen  what  has  happened,  that  fuch  little  democratic  owners  would 
hot  pay  the  tax ;  but  taxes  on  confumption,  laid  as  in  England^  and  not  in  the  in^mous  methods  of 
the  old  government  of  France,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  light  proportion,  without. knowing 
it;  but  the  oeconomijiesy  to  be  confiftent  with  their  old  pernicious  doftrines,  took  every  ftep  to  make  all, 
except  land-taxes,  unpopular ;  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  bread  put  into  their  children's  mouths — and,  i^at  is  worfe,  on  the 
Jand  which  ought,  but  does  not  produce  that  bread,  than  to  pay  an  excife  on  tobacco  and  fait;  better 
to  pay  a  tax  which  is  demanded  equally,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  a 
fluty  which,  mingled  with  the  price  of  a  luxury,  is  paid  in  the  eafieft  mode,  and  at  the  moft  convenient 
moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  osconomjles^  you  hear  of  a  free  corn  trade,  and  free  export  of  every 
thing,  being  the  recompcnce  for  a  land-tax;  but  fee  their  aftions  in  power— they  impofe  the  burthen, 
and  forget  the  rccompenfc  ! 


[  s(^s  ] 
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IN  the  lad  moment  which  the  preparation  for  publication  allows  me  to  ufe, 
the  intelligence  is  arrived  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  againft 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;— the  gentlemen  in  whofe  company  I  hear  it,  all  an- 
nounce deflrudlion  to  France ;— /^^  will  be  beat  i^^tbey  want  difcipline  y^tbe^ 
have  no  fubordination ;— and  this  idea  I  find  general.    So  cautioufly  as  I  have 
avoided  prophetic  prefumption  through  the  preceding  pages,  I  Ihall  fcarcely  aiTume 
it  (d  late  in  my  labours ;— but  thus  much  I  may  venture, — that  the  expeda- 
tion  of  de(lru6tioa  to  France  has  many  difficulties  to  encounter.    Give  all  you 
pkafe  to.  power  of  field  evolution,  depending  on  the  utmofl  flridlnefs  of  difcipline 
—you  muft  admit  that  it  bears  only  on  the  queflion  of  battles.    But  guarded  as 
France  is,,  by  the  mofl  important  frontier  fortrefTes  the  world  knows,  why  ha- 
zard battles  I    Undifciplined  troops  behind  walls  and  within  works^  are  knowa 
on  experience  to  be  cffeftive  i  and  where  arc  the  refources  to  hie  found  that  fhall 
attack  thofc  flrong  holds  700  miles  from  home.?    I  was  at  Lifle,  Metz,  and    •)  — *"" 
Strafbourg ;  and  if  the  military  intelligence  I  had  was  accurate,  it  would  demand   { 
100,000  men,  completely  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  fiege,  three  months   \ 
to  take  either  of  thofe  towns,  fuppofing  them  well  provided  and  well  defended*  ^ 
We  know,  on  pofitive  experience,  what  the  Auftrians  and  Pruffians  led  by  fbme 
of  the  gpeatefl  men  that  have  exiftcd,  were  able  to  do  in  fieges,  when  undertaken 
at  their  own  doors  i — what  will  they  efFeA  againft  places  ten  times  as  flroog 
and  700  miles  from  home  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  calculation— of  pounds  and  (hil- 
lings ^*-not  of  difcipline  and  obedience. 

But  many  depend  on  the  deranged  flate  of  the  French  finances ;  that  derange- 
ment flows  abfolutely  from  a  vain  attempt  at  preferving  public  credit :— the  Na- 
tional AfTembly  will  fee  its  futility  ;  mifery ;  ruin;  the  nation  muft  be  pre- 
ferved— -what  on  comparifon  is  public  credit  ? 

The  divifions,  factions,  and  internal  diflurbances,  offer  to  others  the  hope  of  a 
civil  war.  It  ought  to  be  a  vain  hope.  During  peace,  fuch  difficulties  fill  the 
papers,  and  are  dwelt  upon,  till  men  are  apt  to  think  them  terrible  >  in  W3^ 
they  are  treason,  and  the  gallows  fweeps  from  the  world,  and  the  columns 
of  a  gazette  the  adtors  and  the  recital.  .   ^   ' 
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Oil  and  vinegar— fire  and  water— Pruffians  and  Auftrians  are  united  to  carry 
war  amongd  26  noillions  of  men^  arranged  behind  100  of  the  ftrongefl  fbrtrefTes 
in  the  world. — If  we  are  deceived,  and  Frenchmen  are  not  fond  of  freedom,  but 
will  fight  for  defpotifm— fomcthing  may  be  done ;  for  then  France  falls  by  the 
power  of  Frances  but  if  united  but  tolerably,  the  attack  will  be  full  of  difficult 
ties  in  a  country  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  enemy,  that  fights 
for  freedom. 

Bat,,  fuppofe  this  idea  erroneous — fuppofe  an  impreflion  made— and  that  the 
German  banners  were  flying  at  Paris.— Where  is  the  fecurity  of  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Is  the  divifion  of  Poland  forgotten  ?  Is  an  unforefeen  union  of  two  or 
three  great  povrcrs  to  protrude  through  Europe  a  predominancy  dangerous  to  all? 
Gentlemen,  who  indulge  their  wi(hes  for  a  counter-revolution  in  France,  do 
not,  perhaps,  wifli  to  fee  the  PruflSan  colours  at  the  Tower,  nor  the  Auilrian 
at  Amflerdam.  Yet  fuccefs  to  the  caufe  might  plant  them  there*  l^ould  real 
danger  arife  to  France,  which  I  hold  to  be  problematical,  it  is  the  bufinefs, 
and  diredl  intereft  of  her  neighbours,  to  fupport  her. 

The  revolution,  andmnti-revolution  parties  of  England,  have  exhaufted  them- 
ielves  on  the  French  queftion;  but  there  can  be  none,  if  that  people  (hould  be 
in  danger :— We  hold  at  prefent  the  balance  of  the  world  j  and  have  but  to 
ijpeak,  and  it  is  fecure» 
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P.  S4. 1.  33,  &c.  a  tranfpofition  ;  for  (bing  that  is  infupperutnt  and  a  deftrti  tbt  nvhole  ofiry  wiUjirvid,  imtb  every  de- 

fertt  and  at  feafan^  read  deftrt  for  dinner  \  for  fufter  one,  and  a  defert  j  the  <wbole  verv  we/ffervedf  nuith  every  thing  im 

I  '  ^       feafon, — ?.  37.  1.  30.  for  Fondrins,  r.  Londrins. — P.  38. 1.  33.  for  Jlriking,  r.Jiinking.'^F,  43.  1. 12.  for  Lundes,  r.  iandet,^^ 

•  P-44'.  I-  30.  for  La  Tour,  r.  Leitour.'^?.  loi.  1.  »7.  for  fiiuer,  r.  /ffw/r/.— P.  105,  1. 17.  for  Ty,  r.  Fo/.— P.  io5.  1.  n, 

^  for fettOMt  r.  j///o«.— ?•  127. 1.  so.  for  acinet  r.  mcme.'^F*  129.  i.  19-  for  frudraine^  r.  Trudaine.'^P.  130.  for  Mantefquiiu^ 

r.  Montefyuiou'^V .  153.  J.  36.  for  in  flames  r.  enftame.-^P.  158.  for  iJ^rxr/,  r.  Barut,'^^.  1^9. 1.  5.  for  800  liv.  r.  8000  liv! 

,,    •  P.  107.  1.  29.  for  Poute,  r.  Ponte^'^P.  429.  1.  8.  fur  Aux,  r.  </^«f/.— P.  440.  I.  19.  for  diJIinSiont  r.  deftruSiion.'^P.  460! 

1.  14.  for  1,700,0009  r.  3t7oo,ooo,  and  alter  the  fums  dtrpendent  on  that.-— P«  484.  for  Jurp/uSf  r. /«///^...p.  512.  ].  39. 

for  1,4301980,  r.  7>505iq8o,  and  alter  the  fums  dependent.— P.  521. 1.  32.  for  2500,  r.  1500.— P.  530. 1. 15.  for  inve/ied, 

,^  r.  «s/^/^.—— Several  of  thefe  errors  affe6l  the  fenfc  fo  much,  that  I  have  noted  them  i  but  thtre  are  others  i^  the  French 

paflagcf,  iivhich  the  candid  reader  will  fee  at  once  are  errors  of  the  prefs,  and'it  is  hoped  will  pardon  accordingiy* 
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